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rour title, “The Women Who Des- 
Pakistan” (July 8), is absolutely 
. There is only one woman who des- 
"Pakistan; it was Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
D. V. NENE 


the name of elementary decency 
s I must protest against the man- 
which you have tarnished the names 
of the Pakistani film stars by plac- 
iphs under the title quoted 
the front page of your issue on 
Reading through Dewan Berin- 
h’s article, it does not appear that any 
a eight actresses whose pictures you 
displayed so prominently on the front 
any part to play in General Yahya 
orin the moral debacle of Pak- 


y B. P. ADARKAR 
Indian Minister in West Germany) 


ie illuminating article reminded 
the wonderful analysis of character 
itish made of the three major com- 
; “The weakness of the Muslim lies 
, that of the Sikh in wine, and mo- 
the allurement of the self-centred 


K. R. CHHABRA 


Harold Wilson accused Mr 
on the Profumo scandal, of 
the standards of public life in 
Yr Quintin Hogg retorted: “If you 
me there are no adulterers on the 
1 of the Labour Party you can 
e about Profumo. If you cannot tell 
rou had better not dabble your 

ith. Every one knows that these 
are not the monopoly of any 


a2: H. S, DUTT 


your somewhai unique at- 
e with Pakistan, starting 
September 4, 1970, issue, “Pakistan 
nemy But Brother", and several 
issues of the WzrkLY with a 
the "brother", you have now 


"The Women Who Destroy- 


OF INDIA, AUGUST 12, 1973 
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‘account of the wiSest of men about whom 
Milton wrote: 
Women, when nothing else, beguil'd 


the heart 
Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, 
And made him bow to the gods oj his 
wives. 


Quilon MOHAN SIVANAND 


Sir—I feel that good and responsible 
journalism also implies asking oneself the 
question, “How does this article help?" Is 
your article likely to foster Indo-Pak rela- 
tions? It is for Pakistan to air the skeletons 
in its cupboards, not for us. How would we 
react to our people being presented so cheap- 
ly on the covers of their papers? 

We are all talking about peace on the 
subcontinent. But real peace means mutual 
respect. Your article is like hitting a man 
when he is down. 
Bombay S. SAHNI 

Sir—We should not gloat over the Pak 
way of life or its misfortunes. We too are 
not much better. Wine is flowing in our bar- 
racks as well, in spite of Mahatma Gandhi's 
teachings and prohibition; and daily we 
read about corruption and inefficiency and 
of women being abused in different ways. 


Gwalior H. K. SHARGHA 


Sir—To hit a person below the belt, 
when he cannot hit back is not cricket. 
Would the author have done the same if 
Yahya Khan were in power? Shouldn’t we 
be kind vo a fallen enemy? 


Delhi Lt. Col. A. A, DAVID 


Sir—Let us be fair: Pakistan is certain- 
ly not destroyed. It is merely dismembered 
and might be going downwards. 


Secondly, these women might be the 
cause of the downfall of Yahya Khan, But 
Yahya Khan was not Pakistan. 

If it was anybody's fault, it was Yahya’s, 
These women were not expected to shape 
the politics of Pakistan. 

Bombay VINAYA RAMESHCHANDRA 


G. S. Dhillon 


Sir—In the last paragraph of his article 
on G. S, Dhillon, the Lok Sabha Speaker 
(July 1), Gurbachan Singh Talib has made 
8 confusion between Nigeria and Brazzaville 
x e) ae capital of Nigeria is 

razzaville is t| i 
Congo Republic, MO 


Ratnagiri 
Paradise Regained 


Sir—Mr Kirpekar's statement (“Kamla- 
p Tripathi", June 24), that ihe 'Terai 
has become a "paradise Íor the kulaks" is 
misleading and incorrect, The Terai remain- 


A. Y. KAMAT 


a 


ed nndeveloped for centuries due to its’ un- 
healthy climate until Punjabi settlers began 
its reclamation in 1948. They ploughed the 
jneradicable “karsa” grass and planted 
crqps fending off the ceer and wild boar 
which took a *rzmendous toll. Tigers and 
leopards preyed upon ‘their livestock, and 
dacoits menaced their lives. After a decade 
of perseverance viable farms began to ap- 
pear without any help from the Government. 
The Terai Colonisation Schemes 4 Rudrapur 


. and Pallia reclaimed land at enormous cost 


) 


' State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


for landless labour and provided butlock=_ 
ploughs, seeds, etc., but these beneficiaries 
sold what they could and disappeared. Other 
schemes to resettle Bengali refugees have 
failed and vast public funds wasted. 


Pallia-EKheri ,N. S. MAJITHIA 


More On Envy 


Sir—Anyone who Aissents from Mr 


^ 


. Chaudhuri need only refresh his memory 


of grandma’s bedtime stories fror the Ma- 
habhafate. Ekalavya, the tribal boy, who 
taught himself.by what is now “do it your- 
self" technique, was cheated of his skill 
which excelled that of even the Pandava 
Princes. And no teacher or grandma refers 
to Dronacharya, who tricked the gullibíe 
tribal into cutting off his thumb as a pupil's 
donation thereby depriving him of his skill, 
as a treacherous rogue when they reverent- 
ly repeat this ancient story. 

It is this Ekalavya-Dronacharya syn- 
drome that has bugged the Indian nation, 
and fairplay has never been an element of 
our culture or civilisation. No wonder we 
close our eyes to the holocaust of Kinvel- 
mani in Tamil Nadu where 42 Harijans, 
mostly women and children, were burnt 
alive and the Madras High Court acquitted 
the accused. 


Bombay Dr D. RAMASWAMI 
E 


Sir—Mr G. D. Khosla writes (July 8), 
“Jagdish Bose, Khorana, Ravi Shankar, 
Tagore, Ranjitsinhji and Nirad Chaudhuri 
were ignored and often abused in the coun- 
try of their birth till their unusual talents 
were acknowledged and applauded in for- 
eign countries." 

This may be true of the others, but cer- 
tainly never applied to Ranjitsinhji who, 
when he left for England, was a completely 
unknown youth in his teens. 


His subsequent dazzling performances 
on English cricket fields, long before he en- 
tered the international cricket arena, were, 
if anything, a constant source of pride to his 
countrymen. It will be recalled that, during 
the heyday of British Imperialism, around 
the turn of the century, Indians were con- 
sidered inherently inferior to their white 
rulers in every sphere of activity. This com- 
placent and contemptuous attitude received 
a rude jolt when one not only began excel- 
ling the English at their own national game, 
but wenf on to win universal acclaim as 
one of the greatest batsmen of all time! 


“Ranji” played his entire career abroad, 
and rerely visited India when at the height 
of his fame. On his eventual return, advanc- 
ing years and the demands of statecraft 
made on him as the Jam Saheb of Nava- 
nagar effectively prevented his from mak- 
ing any notable contribution to tbe game in 
the lend of his birth. 


Bombay NARAYAN SUKTHANKAR. 
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iie Khaksars 


Sjr—While reviewing my book entitted 
Khaksar Mavement In India (June 24), you 
have made the following observation: Ch ae 
Shan Muhamad has done well to write on 
the Khaksars. He would have done better 
if he had made up hi mind*te praise or de^ 
nigrate the Allama "and his fascists and 
checked more carefully om his facts.” But 
no instance of inaccuracy of facts in my 
book has been given and no references chal- 
lenged. I reiterate that all references and 
facts in the book were carefully checked 
amu verified. It would have been better if 
you had mentioned the particular facts and 
doubts instead of making a sweepingly 
general statement. 


Aligarh 


Tobacco And Hest 


Sir—This refers: to the article by Dr 
K. K. Datey and Dr‘. P. Dalvi on “Tobacco 
and Health”, (July 1). 
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At, frequent intervals, evep since the 


Roya. College of Physicians of London and 
the Surgeon-Generaf of the me States‘re- 
ferr äl to cigarettes as a most important fac- 
tor i the incidence of a number of diseases 
like ancer of the lung, chroric bronchitig, 
cororeary heart disease and others, our phy- 
sicians and medical scieritistg have gonefon 
the platform and the press to repeat parrot- 
like the same findings of the above two 
authorities. < 


The question which should be asked is 


4. whether smoking is in fact the „villaine of. 
the piece. The authorities quoted above have 
absolved “cigars” and “pipes” which Dr 
Datey and Dr Dalvi have forgotten to men- 
tion and certainly our “hookah” would be 
innocuous. It is well known that any pro- 
longed irritation to any part of the body can 
in time cause cancer. - 


sa 


Cancer of the mouth due to the pan 


and tobacco chewed and kept as a wad 
against the cheek or smoking “chuttas” 


| Special Interviews 
| by Khushwant Singh 


| There has been political and economic 
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instability. The common man has 
staggered through it under short- 
ages, spiralling prices and a tire- 
some game of political musical 
chairs. What do Mrs Gandhi, Y. B. 
Chavan, D. P. Dhar and Rajni Patel 
have to say about it? And how do 
the critics—Cong-O's Morarji Desai, 
Jana Sangh's L. K. Advani and A. 
B. Vajpayee, Socialist Madhu Lim- 
aye, Marxist Jyoti Basu, Swatan- 
traite Minoo Masani—view the 
crises? 


| DILIP KUMAR: He has been our most 


towering film personality since In- 
dependence. An, exclusive interview 


of the matinee idol—and his lovely . 


star wife SAIRA BANU—by 
award-winning cine journalist Dev- 
yani Chaubal. 


INDIA AS I SEE IT: A scathing expose 
by Satirist Aubrey Menen. 


Mr SOOKHOO AND THE CAROL 


SINGERS: Story by Shiva Naipaul, 
the internationally known writer. 


VIJAY AMRITRAJ: How good is he 


and how far will he go? An assess- 
ment by India’s non-playing captain 
and former star player Ramana- 
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where the cheroot is’: 
ing en inside the mouth coul 
to this factor of constant irritgtion 
than the presence of tobacco.. . 


Have any statistics heen colle 
show that amggg the Si&hs and th 
who as a community do not smoke, there 
a lesser incidence of the above diseases than — 
among others who smoke? 


Even the Royal College of Physicians 
have admitted in their report that there is. 
no significant association between cigarette E 
smoking and coronary heart disease in some ^ 
seven East European countries and Japan 
and have wondered whether ít could be due — 
to the type of cigarettes smoked in those. 
countries. It is also known that “flue cured” 
tobacco which is used for cigarettes smoked ^ 
in the Western countries have a higher tar, 
nicotine and sugar content than the "air or —— 
sun cured" tobacco used in the cigarettes of — 
Eastern Europe and the East. T Ac 
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tographs of how he has gro 
childhood into India's fin 
prospect since Krishnan. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT R 
ART: With comments by Nissim | 
À Ezekiel. ` 


THE GREAT CALCUTTA KILLINGS: | 
Who set Calcutta ablaze on August 
16, 1946, when Hindus and Muslims 
brutally massacred each other? 
P. S. Mathur, an eyewitness Gov- 
ernment official, tells the startling, | 
controversial truth, 
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THF. POLITICAL LEADER PAR EXCELLENCE THE FIRST POPULAR LEADER OF PAKISTAN AFTER MR JINNAH 


rs Gandhi & Mr Bhutto 


“YOU WEIGH ME IN THE BALANCE, SARDAR SAHEB,” says Mr 
Bhutto to the Editor, “and tell me whether or not I was justified in 
making some uncomplimentary references about Mrs Gandhi? Your 
press and your Parliament have been nasty to me since I became For- 
eign Minister in 1963. And so ds a human being I reacted... for in as 
much as she is a human being, I am also a human being.” 


by Khushwant Singh 


This article is based on exclusive, tape- 
recorded interviews given to the Illus- 
trated Weekly by President Bhutto in 
Karachi before he left on his foreign 


Prime Minister Indira 
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ustified in 
dhi? Your 
came For- 
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LJ 
NDIRA Nehru Gandhi and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto are ‘two utterly 
diffgrent personalities bwt with similar backgrounds and edu- 
cation. Both were born in wealthy, cultured families d educated 
abroad; Indira at Badminton School, Somerville College,’ xford, and 
a Swiss finishing school (she*speaks fluent French). “ZUlfie” is the 
product of Bombay's Qathedpal School, Bérketey (California) and 
Christ Church College, Ðxford. He is also a Bárrister of the Lincoln's 
Inn. Both are Europeahised, urbane and sophisticated. 


There the similarities end. Zulfie is dapper, impetuous, volatile 
and lets his words run away with him; Ee has oftgn to recant what 
he has said. Irflira is quietly bu? gracefully duos slow 
to temper and measures every word she says; sh¥ has never had to 
witlsdraw any statement. e 5 : 


The most important thing that Indira Gandhi and Zulifigar Ali 
Bhutto sharesin common is that in their respective countries they 
matter more than all the other leaders of their own parties and of the 
Opposition put together. Indira Gandhi, despite the recent diminu- 
tion in her popularity, continues to be the political leader par excel- 
lence and the idol or ctoiling masses. Bhutto has built himself 
into the enviable position of being, after Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the first leader who is popular both amongst the common people and 
the elite of Pakistan. ^ = 


The fe of Indo-Pakistani relations will be largely determin- 
ed by these two people. What they think and say will affect the des- 
timies of 681 milion people of the subcontinent comprising India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. z 


* * * 


President Bhutto lives in his own ancestral house in Karachi’s 
poshest residential area—Clifton, It stands at a junction of dual high- 
ways lined with flowering trees and bougainvillaea bushes. The house 
still bears his father’s name “Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto”, on a slab of 
marble, and underneath it his own with his pre-Presidential occu- 
pation: “Bar-at-Law”. 

The neighbourhood bristles with armed police and plainclothes 
security men. They are enormous, rough-looking Pathans and Balu- 
chis but as gentle in their manner and as exaggerated in courtesy as 
any urbane Lakhnavi Nawab. 


I am escorted to a verandah full of people having tea. A young 
handsome A.D.C. takes charge of me. I ask him where he comes from. 
“Dera Ismail Khan,” he replies. I break into his dialect (I am from 
neighbouring Shahpur). He is delighted, grabs me by the hand and 
takes me inside. “Ill put you in an air-conditioned room. You'll be 
mor? comfortable.” He glances at his watch. I have come half an hour 
before my time. 


“You can prepare your questionnaire,” he says as he leaves me. 


Expensive Elegance 5 

I find myself in an elegantly furnished room; exquisitely woven 
Persian carpets are framed on the walls and spread on the 
mahogüny wooden floor. While coffee is served I take in the room. 
It is oddly shaped, like a ‘Y’ with stunted arms. Lots of auto- 
graphed pictures in silver frames; a large Mao Tse-tung overlooks 
a table with Nehru, Chou En-lai and Foreign Minister Chen Yi. One 
entire corner is occupied by coloured portraits of the Shah of Iran 
and his Shah Bano. Facing me is President Nasser. The litter of tables 
have silver cigar and cigarette boxes, crystal ash-trays and old Euro- 
pean porcelain vases. It is evident that Mr Bhutto is no nouveau 
riche. He knows the art of gracious living and has the means to 
indulge in it. 

Two microphones are fixed on the table. Just as the clock strikes 
5.30 p.m., the time scheduled for the interview, the door opens; the 
A.D.C. stands aside and announces “His Excellency the President". 

Zulifiqgar Ali Bhutto strides in wafting in a fragrance of expen- 
sive eau-de-Cologne. He wears a smartly cut, dark grey suit, cream- 
coloured (Brooks Brothers?) shirt and a red tie. He is above medium 
height (about 5’.10”) athletically built, and, despite the receding hair- 
line and sparse greying hair, surprisinaly youthful. 3 


—Continued 


E 


“PM FOR INDIA..." “PM FOR PAKISTAN." Mr Brezhnev amd 
Mr Nixon during the Soviet leader's visit to Washington in June. 
When Mrs Gandhi was asked if we were turning to the Soviet Union, 
and Pakistan to the United States, instead of coming close to one ano- 
ther, she reacted sharply, “We do not have any alliance with the So- 
viet Union—the Treaty of Friendship has no military overtones or 
undertones.” Mr Bhutto said his country’s relations with the US have 
always been extremely good, except for a cloud that came up during 
the Sing-Indian conflict. 
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PUSHING THEM OUT? “Mujibur Rehman cannot throw out arbitra- 
rily any number of people he does not like—at one stage, he said he 
would throw all Biharis into the sea,” protested Mr Bhutto. In reply, 
Mrs Gandhi explained that it was a security risk for Bangladesh to 


keep people who had given in writing that they were citizens of 
Pakistan. = 


ax 


SKELETONS IN PAKISTAN'S CUPBOARD. “The war crime trials 
(of the 195 Pak POWs) will give rise to the crudest form of fanatic- 
ism and chauvinism in Pakistan", asserted Mr Bhutto. "But if you 
proceed with the trials,” he warned, “I will also be compelled to put 
some Bengalis to trial" To this Mrs Gandhi's answer was that this 
was Bangladesh’s affair. It was for them to decide. 
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e shake hands. I remind him that we 
We shake hands. I remind him th 
had met earlier in 1958 in the houst of the 
then Foren Minister of Pakistan, Mr Man- 
zur Qadir. He has a good though somewhat 
narcissistic memory. D 

"Yes, I remetnber very, well. You mis- 
took me for a film star.” 

“Not a fip star,” I correct him, “but 
a college student." 

He asks me to be seated. He waits im- 
patiently for the photographer and the re- 
cording men to finish their jobs and impe- 

- riously waves them out of the room. We are 
left alone. He turns to me with an inquir- 
ing smile. The interview begins. I fire my 
first question. 

. "Don't you 


think both our countries 
ive top priority to developing 
Ry ais with each other? It seems 
to me that both of us are turning to other 
countries: India towards the Soviet Union, 
and Pakistan towards Iran, China and now 
“also to the United States. I fee] that they 
might exploit our differences and instead of 
letting us come together keep us apart. 


Pak-Iran-China Ties 

President Bhutto runs both his hands 
over his balding pate and answers. “No 
doubt basically what you state is a correct 
proposition. Unfortunately we have not yet 
been able to setttle our problems. And I will 
not say that advantages have not been tak- 
en of the Indo-Pakistani dispute by other 
countries. 


“However, as far as Pakistan is 
concerned, I can assure you that our rela- 
fions with China and with Iran are not 
made on the basis that we have bad relations 
with India and as such we must balance 

"them by good relations with other countries. 


In the first place it is a rather short- 

— — sighted approach to human problems and to 

~ problems of our two countries that have 

— such a Jong history. Both in India and in 

— Pakistan, we are conscious of the historical 

"factor. It would be downright stupidity on 
our part to take a shortsighted view and 
say, ‘Well, we don’t mind cutting off our 
noses to spite our faces.’ 
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"Our relations with China and Iran are 

‘positive relations; they are not directed 
- against India—I can assure you of this. 
— At one time when your relations were 
good with China, we were not unhappy over 
those relations. We could understand why 
India sought to have good relations with 
China. 

“When I was Foreign Minister, on a 
number of occasions I put it to your leaders 
—1 told them, ‘Please don't think that we 
; have a negative approach and that we are 

having good relations with China on your 
- account! 


a today if at any stage you feel 
t we can play a hand in the improve- 
of your mutual relations, we will be 

to do so, You see tension in the 
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I PROMISE YOU "ROTI, KAPDA, 
MAKAAN". This is the slogan of Mr Bhutto's 
People's Party. “It is like your ‘Garibi 
Hatao'" said the Pakistani President. “We 
will bring in a new social order in our coun- 
try. We will bring in social justice, we will 
give employment to all... we might not be 
able to fulfil the promise but it is a genuine 
promise. He is seen here with: the tribal 
people of the Kalash Valley im the Chitral 
area of North-West Frontier Province. 


CAN I HELP YOU? Last year President 
Bhutto quipped to Russy Karanjia of Blitz 
that if India ever needed an intermediary 
to bring it closer to China, Pakistan would 
be happy to play the role. According to Mr 
Bhutto, our Foreign Minister reacted sharp- 
ly by saying that India didn’t need anyone’s 
help to improve its relations with China. 
Picture shows Sardar Swaran Singh with 
Benazir Bhutto during Indo-Pak talks held 
in Simla in 1972. 55 
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BANGLADESH 


— from THE ECONOMIST, July 14, 1973 
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A subcontinental arms race has been old news for two decades. 
But now there is a new element—Pakistan’s friend and increasing- 
ly protective ally, Iran. The massive military build-up which the 
Shah has boasted of—orders for 210 more combat aircraft, 700 
more helicopters, 740 more tanks and a doubling of the Iranian 
navy—has frightened India into revising its calculations of its own 
defence needs. During Mr Bhutto's visit to Teheran in May the 
^ Shah. committed. more explicitly than ever before to provide mili- 
tary support for Pakistan in the event of internal or external 
threat. : 


On the face of it, India still has nothing to fear. According to 
figures about te Se released by the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, India is already superior to the combined 
strength of Pakistan and Iran (including what is on order) on the 
ground, at sea and in the air—in numbers if not in quality. 


India has the important added advantage of a high degree of 
self-sufficiency. Whereas Pakistan makes only small arms and 
Iran makes no arms at all, 30 Indian arms factories are turning 
out a wide range of sophisticated equipment, including 200 tanks 
a year. India will also start producing a frigate a year from 1974 
and its first indigenous submarine a year later. And Iran is cer- 


tainly not going to want to put anything like the whole m its. 
military strength behind Pakistan’s interests. But none of 
has apparently convinced India’s strategists that their 1973 deje 
plan with a budget of $2,386 million* (almost exactly equiva 
to the combined spending of Iran and Pakistan) is enough. 


There are other good reasons, apart from the numbers game 
why India's fears of an Iran-Pakistan axis seem misplaced. F 
one thing, India has no direct quarrel with Iran. Although t 
Shah may talk, rather too patronisingly for Pakistani taste 
giving aid to a beleaguered Pakistan, the main target of h 
armament programme lies in another direction: south and 
the Gulf and north to the Soviet Union. 

Mrs Gandhi does not differ with the Shah's argument t 
peace of the area can best be served by Pakistan remaining un 
And she would probably be no more anxious than the Shah to 
the Russians expanding through Afgkanistan and Baluchistan 
the Indian Ocean. But where the Indians do have grounds for 
cern about the Iranian connection is in the tilt it has given fos 
political balance on the subcontinent, 
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need a country’s assistance—the one that 
perhaps holds the key at the present moment 
and in the present circumstances is Pakistan 
—we would not be averse to playing that 
role. Mr Karanjia reported it. Immediately 
Mr Swaran Singh said that India didn’t 
need anyone’s assistance to improve their 
relations with China. In the first place it was 
not a formal proposal. It was on^yig show 
our bona fides. And secondly I think it was 
uncalled for—because what I had said was 
in good faith. 


“I can again assure you that our rela- 
tions with China are based on posi- 
tive considerations such as China being a 
neighbour of Pakistan, China being an Asian 
power, China having a role to play in the 
United Nations as a permanent member of 
the Security Council. There can be no real 


and lasting settlement of Asian problems 
without China’s participation. 

“With Iran, too, our relations are rooted 
in history and they are our neighbours. We 
have a common culture and a common out- 
look but at no stage have we tried to gang 
up with them against India and at no stage 
have we ever felt uneasy about any initia- 
tive that India has taken to improve her 
relations with Iran. 

“We do not feel uneasy even today 
about the efforts you are making now. (Mr 
Bhutto was referring to Sardar Swaran 
Singh’s recent visit to Teheran.) Although I 
can tell you; until there is a settlement in 
the subcontinent these efforts will be futile. 

“As far as your country is concerned— 
] hope I can speak as an outsider without 
giving the impression that 1 am interfering 
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in your internal affairs—Pa 
Nehru had the vision 
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meant we have a m. with 
Union) We do not have any such 
with China, We do not have a 
Treaty with China. 


“In the case of Iran, our tvetties S are | 
and they are merely in the context ot 
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S «yes and*that big blot is our bad rela- E É 

tions (between India and Pakistan)" he eee ia Candi Het 
i «And that's the worst of it. It is PRIME inis er i 
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LOW MY PEOPLE! MY PEOPLE! Three mil- 
lion innocent men, women and children 
were butchered in Bangladesh. (The Pakis- 
fanis put the figure at 26,000.) “How can 
these ghastly crimes go unpunishedp” says 
Shaikh Mujibur Rehman, “Leave it to us,” 
insists Mr Bhutto. “We do not want to con- 
done the guilty. If you hand them over to 
us we will consider setting up a tribunal to 
try them.” 

days of Dulles—alignment, non-alignment, 
CENTO and even SEATO which we have 
left now. These are old commitments. It is Vor M 
difficult to get out of them. With the Great z 
Powers, the longer you have been with them 
in any treaty the more difficult it is to get d : a 
out. We cannot suddenly decide one day 
that we are going to whistle out of our 
commitments because the Great Powers en- 
Sure that there are built-in devices to allow 
the commitments to hold. So these are lega- 
cies of the past. 

“Left to myself, if I were a scholar or 
if I were an academician, I would say, ‘Well, 
let's get out of it all’ But when you get 
into administration, you know you can’t 

x take decisions of this nature in a hurry, es- 
: pecially if these relations have been there 
3 over a period of time. 


“Our relations with the United States 


ved 


É have always been good. The only time that 
É a cloud came over them was during 
Fa the Sino-Indian conflict when the United 
: States was abnormally sensitive about coun- 


tries having good relations with others. 
“We have not indulged in pinpricks and 
throwing our weight. In the beginning 
when we became independent and you be- 
came independent, although we had before 
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? outhouse attached to the residence in which 


her father lived when he was Prime Mjni- 
ster. Indira Gandhi is agdinst ostentatious 
living. 
° Her room in the South Block of the Sec- 
retariat is smaller than the rooms occupied 
by her Cabinet colleagues. ft has no frescoes 
on its walls, no silver-framed pictures of. 
world personalities on the mantelpiece; only 
a bowl of flowers on a table surrounded By 
heavy dark brown furniture. | S 

The only really decorative piece in the 
Prime Minister’s office is the Prime Minister 
herself: her curly ,greying hair wit^ its 
band of white sweeping upwards from 
her forehéad, her large melancholic eyes 
which she uses with such devastating effect 
to express approval as well as displeasure, 
the gentle smile which always hovers about 
her face! ies Mg 

When I call on her she has just got 
over a bout of fly She, léoks somewhat 
pale, occasionally sniffles into her handker- 
chief ane@sucks a lozenge to soothe her 
throat. : 
S I give her a gist of what President 
Bhutto has said and again emphasise the 
fact that it is a pity that our respective 
countries, instead of bending all their ef- 
forts towards cyeating goodwill between 
themselves, are turning to other Powers. 

She reacts sharply to my statement 
that India is turning towards the Soviet 
Union, Her eyes suddenly flare up. 


Treaty — Not Alliance 


“J would like to make it clear that we 
have not turned to any power," she says 
quite emphatically. “Our friendship with the 
Soviet Union is on another basis. They help 
us. We are also agreed on many of our poli- 
cies like anti-colonialism. And so on. I do not 
think that except for the fact that they sup- 
ported us at that particular time (during 
the Bangladesh liberation struggle) it could 
be said that we turned to the Soviet Union 
because of Pakistan. We are trying desper- 
ately hard to be friends with everybody. 

“But I entirely agree with you that 
friendship with our immediate neighbours is 
most important and especially with Pak- 
istan. That is why we have taken the initia- 
tive and are continuing to do so to this 
day." 

I interrupt her: “President Bhutto made 
a distinction between his friendship with 
China and Iran and our friendship with the 
Soviet Union. He said that we have a defi- 
nite alliance with the Soviets.” 

“We do not have any alliance,” she re- 
retorts. “The Treaty of Friendship is not an 
alliance. It has no military overtones or 
undertones or anything of the sort. It is just 
a treaty of friendship. It was a morale boos- 
ter at a time when we were very much in 
need of it.” 

Let me return to my interview with the 
President of Pakistan. I tell hifo'"gt this 
close relationship between his country and 
Iran, the enormous rearmament programme 
that the Shah has embarked upon and bases 
like the one at Chah Bahar, not far from 
Karachi (which brings cities like Bombay 
within bombing range), are causing us CON- 
siderable anxiety. Also the President is 
himself reported to be taking a long shop- 
ping list of military hardware to the United 
States. 
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WHO CLEARED THE SIMLA FOG? “If it had been left to people around her," said Mr 
Bhutto, *the old fogies would have never allowed her to go ahead (with the Simla Agree- 
ment). And I could see how she went ahead (despite them all).” Mrs Gandhi feels that 
“friendship with our immediate neighbours is most important, especially with Pakistan”. 
Above: The two leaders signing the Simla Agreement. Below: Together they can take long 


steps towards a thousand-year peace. 
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Mr Bhutto replies: ^There is no military 
alliance (with Iran) today but it might be- 
come a military alliance if we (India and 
Pakistan) keep turning our backs to each 
other and keep making a negative approach. 
Y can assure you that this development that 
is taking place is not directed towards India. 


“Tran is more concerned with develop- 
ing and securing its part of Baluchistan and 
with the unfriendly postures of Iraq. Radio 
Baghdad, night and day, declares that Iran 
will lose Baluchistan; that Baluchistan will 
join Hindustan, Pakistan or become an inde- 
pendent state. And so on. There are subver- 
sive activities on both sides. And now the 
Soviet factor has come into play because of 
the Iraqi-Soviet Treaty. 


“We Won't Reshape Geography Now” 


“And if you are worried about Iran’s 
shopping list then I don’t see what was the 
necessity of rushing to Iraq’s aid and sup- 
plying a few pilots to it because that will 
spoil things. If I were in your place— and I 
am speaking to you as man to man—that is 
the last thing I would have done, to have 
gone there into hot waters and done some- — 
thing trifling which will not benefit you. E 


“At the moment there is no such thing 
(as an Iran-Pakistan alliance). We have no 
sub rosa plan to reshape the geography of 
this part of the world. They have assisted 
us in the past. And our relations today are 
very good. They are excellent. But, if Iran 
faces any problem (which God forbid), we 
shall also reciprocate by helping them. 


"But we like to have good relations with 
Iraq also, because we have got good rela- 
tions with the Arabs as well as with iran, 
Among neighbours there must be confidence, 


—Continued 


NEXT TIME WE'LL MEET AS FRIENDS. A Pak Prisonez of War shakes hands with an In- 
dian friend before crossing the border. Despite the defeat suffered by them, Pakistanis har- 
bour very little animosity towards India, Their anger is directed towards the Yahue Khan 
regime, although Mr Bhutto admits that a “feeling of revenge” does prevail. Below: An m- 
sured Pakistani POW is carried across the Indo-Pak border at Wagah on July 11 when Im- 
dia repatriated 438 sick Prisoners of War. Apart from the 93,000 POWs there are 1,513 wo- 
men in various Indiam camps. They are amongst the civilians who had to be taken inio 
TAE custody before the surrender in Dacca and are mostly the relatives of the Prison- 
0j ar, 
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So for the moment there is no need to 
worry. He laughs and,adds, "Unless you 
worry easily". e 

Mrs Gandhi's reaction to Pakistan's ties 
with Iran is understandably different, “We 
cannot object te Pakis!an’s friendship with 
any country,” ‘she says '*We ourselves desire 
friendship with Iran. But when anybody 
cgilects a lot of arms, the question does 
arise—will they be used? And, if so, against 
whom? Iran is an important cQuntry and I 
hope it will always stand for peace. Recent- 
ly in the context of an interview it was said 
that* Iran would not do anything against 
India unless India attacked Pakistan again. 
People have asked what this “means. We 
have certainly never attacked any country. 


“What I said earlier about Iran should 
not give an impress «iat we are against 
Iran. We do want to be friends with every 
country and we have some indication that 
Iran also would ‘like te be friends with us. 
This is the reason for Sardar Swara> Singh's 
visit to Teheran. All over the world, old re- 
lationships are changing. Past encumbran- 
ces are being shaken. We certainly wish tô 
have a relationship of understanding with 


Tran.” 


When I tell Mrs Gandhi that Presitient 
Bhutto thinks that we invited Iranian hos- 
iility by our developing closer relationships 
with Iraq, for example, by training their 
pilots, she replies: 


"I do not think we are doing very much. 
Perhaps a few of our instructors are there. 
Even previously, when anybody asked us 
for help of this kind, we have given it. 
It is something very limited. And it is not 
really military help in any sense.” 


Sino-Indian Relations 


China has always sided with Pakistan 
in its disputes with India. I ask Mrs 
Gandhi whether any steps had been taken 
by us to normalise our relations with China 
and if there is any prospect of sending an 
ambassador to Peking in the near future. 


€ 

She replies: “I don't think that an am- 
bassador will make a difference to normal- 
isation. The Chinese have said repeatedly 
that normalisation with them can come 
about only when our relations with Pakistan 
improve. So I do not know whether an am- 
bassador makes any difference." 


The Simla Spirit 


Misunderstandings of what transpired at 
Simla (July 1972) and the interpretations of 
some of its clauses make me seek a clari- 
fication from President Bhutto. I tell him 
that we in India got the impression that, as 
soon as he returned to Pakistan, he would 
recognise Bangladesh. 


"What exactly was the reason for you 
to postpone this decision and make it con- 
ditiona]-ene the release of the POWs and 
on an undertaking by us that there would 
be no trials on war crimes?" I ask him. 


President Bhutto is categorical in his 
reply: 

"With due respect, if you got this im- 
pression, it is not that we gave you this im- 
pression. I will tell you why. In the first 
place I had made a commitment to our peo- 
ple that X will not discuss the Bangladesh 
problems with India. 
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SOME LOUD THINKING... 


“SHOULD I RECOGNISE BANGLADESH. ..?" 


“NO, I CANNOT...YET" 


eee 


“With India we would discuss our own 
mutual problems like the release of Prison- 
ers of War, the withdrawal from territories, 
lines of control—problems that affected you 
and us directly. I had said this here in Kara- 
chi before leaving ior Simla. I repeated it 
at the Lahore airport. By saying this I meant 
that we would not formally take up any 
Bapgladesh matter in the Simla Confer- 
ence. But that did not mean that informal- 
ly, when we would be together for four or 
five days, when we we'd meet one another, 
we would not talk about other things. 


“And so, entirely informally, in a spirit 
of trying to put our difficulties and our 
problems before each other and trying to 
pave the way for better understanding of 
each other's issues, we talked of various 
things. 


To Recognise Bangladesh, Or Not 


“Naturally the question of Bangladesh 
also came up in our conversations and there 
I said, at a dinner meeting, not even at a 
conference table, that my mind was moving 
in the direction of taking the Bangladesh 
problem to the National Assembly some 
time in August. 


“When I said this I spoke out my mind. 
And I think that aspect of it should have 
been appreciated. If I had known that I was 
going to be quoted or that it would be taken 
as a formal and solemn assurancé givgn by 
me that I would take the matter of Ban- 
gladesh to the National Assembly, it is 
wrong. It was nothing of the kind—nothing 
conditional that if you withdraw we will go 
to the National Assembly. I was merely 
thinking aloud.” 


Mrs Gandhi agrees that President 
Bhutto had not given an assurance of re- 
cognition of Bangladesh “in so many words”, 
but had admitted that “had he recognised 
Bangladesh earlier, it would have been 


easier and that any delay would make it 
more difficult. 


“That did give us the impression that 
he was likely to do it. But we did not take 
up the question of recognition with him. 
It was never really discussed because we 
felt that Bangladesh was a sovereign coun- 
try and so Pakistan and Bangladesh should 
sort out their relationship themselves.” 


Another aspect on which we Indians and 
Pakistanis differ in our interpretations of 
the Simla Agreement has been regarding the 
means of settling our future disputes. Was 
there an understanding that such disputes 
would be settled bilaterally, without refer- 
ence to third parties or international tri- 
bunals? If so why did Pakistan pursue its 


.case on the issue of overflights and the 


POWs with international tribunals? 


President Bhutto answers this question 
at some length: “You have taken too literal 
a meaning of bilateratism. I agree we 
must first try bilaterally but, if we fail, it 
does not mean that the matter has ended. 
Then there are other forums. There is the 
United Nations; we did not say that we 
had relinquished our membership of the 
United Nations. Nor did we say that we 
had relinquished our membership of the 
I.C.A.O. 


How Should We Settle Disputes? 


“Although in my opinion these tribu- 
nals are a waste of time. A case went there 
in Yahya’s time. At that time too I had said 
in one of my speeches that it was a waste 
of time. 


“Had we resumed air services between 
India and Pakistan, there would have been 
no loss to India. On the contrary both would 
have gained; we could have had some com- 
merce, some come and go, some trade. 


“But we drew a blank. 
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“However despite drawing a blank we 
haven’t pressed the matter in international 
tribunals. We have kept it pending, hoping 
that better sense will prevail. The matter 
of POWs is also with the International 
Court of Justice. Finally we had to go to 
it because the POWs issue is such a vital 
issue for us; it affects almost everyone in 
the northern parts of our country. 

*Not a single family in Jhelum is un- 
affected, not a single family in Mianwali 
is unaffected. I go to these places and they 
are in anguish. They are in torment. It is a 
very serious problem for us. 


“Some opposition parties made un- 
charitable acctisations that I am not really 
interested in the return of the POWs. And, 
incidentally, the Indian Press too said that 
Mr Bhutto was more interested in consoli- 
dating his position, He didn't care a damn 
about what happened to the POWs. With 
that kind of propaganda—you know how 
gullible people can be in these matters—to 
stay immobile and do nothing about it would 
make people suspect that there might be 
some truth in it." 


Mrs Gandhi's reaction to Pakistan ig- 


noring settlement by bilateral negotia- 
tions is contained in one single query, "Is 


that not specifically mentioned in the agree- -— 


ment?" 

When I tell her of President Bhutto's 
explanation of why instead of dealing 
directly with India he had gone to interna- 
tional tribunals she replies: $ 


No Third Party 


` “So far as 1 remember, it was clear. He 
said, ‘We have been to the United Nations. 
And what have we got?’ 


"And of course, we in India, have 
always felt that these matters must be 


—Continued 
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thrashed ursel t is th IN A HAZE OF TRIUMPH. Indian tanks return from the areas they captured from Pa 
d s Y Ree ihe anis in the Rajasthan region. India, which had taken far more territory than Pakistan, gave 


only way of succeeding. We can never suc- i it in its victorious campaign. We had taken 5,619 sq. miles 
ceed with a third person. And in Simla it 5 Ab EE dabis Ei had colared 1i sq. miles of ours. 
certainly seemed to us that he had agreed E 
E point of view.” THE HAPPY TREK HOME. Pakistani families returned to their lands and homes captured by 
President Bhutto has expressed himself our army and later evacuated under the Simla Agreement. 
— en the question of the POWs and I had on 
— a previous occasion pleaded with Mrs Gan- 
-dhi for their early release. I think this io 
‘be a suitable opportunity to press the matter 
Once again Since we have admitted that 
- their release is not linked with the recogn- 
ition of Bangladesh and Shaikh Mujibur 
Rahman's Government has notified that it 
means to try only 195 for war crimes, why 
hold the others? : 
I also tell Mrs Gandhi how deeply hurt 
the Pakistanis feel on the continued deten- 
tion of their people and the innumerable 
mothers and wives who have asked me to 
plead with her on their behalf. 


Bengalis And Biharis 


Bangladesh feels, and with every justifica- 
tion, that it is a security risk for it to keep 
those people who have given in writing that 
they are citizens of Pakistan and would like 
to be repatriated.” 

President Bhutto is quite clear that he 


went from Bihar into East Bengal 
&fore Partition. They did not go 


n Pakist- 
stan, gave 
sq. miles 


ptured by 
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There are one or two last questiong. I 
proceed: “You often maké statements 
which are obviously meant for home con- 
sumption in which there, is considerable 
harping on Islam ,and Islamic tradition. 


When reported in {ndia éhgse statements ~ 


acquire communal o*ertones which irritate 
the Hindus and embarrass our Muslims." 
“We are Muslims,” replies Mr Bhutto. 
«We fought for an Islamic state and we got 
an Islamic state. You had said' that you were 
going to promote secularism, and that you 
did not believe in the division. of the SYD- 
continent on this basis. : 


Islamic Pakistan 


“You might misinterpret these speeches 
in India. But in our context they are just- 
ified. We must stan6°= our ddeology or else 
we would not have fought for Pakistan. We 
do not stress the importance of Islam in the 
context of another eountry, but in our own 
context=.You might say there is a thin line 
of difference, but why don’t you give us the 
benefit of the doubt? E 


“As far as my own party*is concerned 
we have taken an extremely progressive 
outlook. We have said Islam is our religion 
ané we are proud of it; it is our heritage 
but we are not going to exploit the name of 
Islam. And I can assure you that we will 
always keep it that way. Take our party 
manifesto. The first part of it is that Islam 
is our faith. But it is not meant for the pur- 
poses of wanting to stir up people to go 
and fight wars." 

I tell Mr Bhutto that when this religi- 
ous business comes up in the Indo-Pak con- 
text, the Indian Hindu thinks that the In- 
dian Muslim is being incited. And there are 
sixty million Muslims among us. 

"We have not done it with that pur- 
pose," he replies. "And secondly as far as 
wa are concerned we are not at all doing 
anything in your part of the country. I told 
Mr Dhar when he came here that I had 
been long enough in the subcontinent to 
know that it was counter-productive to stir 
up (communal) feetings. 

“For instance if a Sikh in London 
wants to have a good flat or own a new 
car or some other things he goes to our Em- 
bassy and says that he wants to fight for 
Sikhistan. (He wants us to help him. We will 
not do so.) s 

“Tf anything of the kind has happened 
in the past we have always discouraged it. 
But you have not. You have succeeded in 
East Pakistan or Bangladesh. That was a 
freak situation and I don’t have to spell 
it out. 

«y would have thought that after that 
you would stop (your activities). But I can 
tell you truthfully you have not.” 

I ask the President to spell out, where 
and when we had done so. 

He says, “You have made centres now. 
One is in Sind, the other is in “Azad, Kash- 
mir.” 

“Are we interfering in your affairs?” I 
ask. 

“Yes,” says Mr Bhutto. 

I go on with my next question. “I 
would like to ask you about Kashmir. Are 
you willing to accept the present frontiers 
as irrevocable?” 

“We cannot accept,” says Mr Bhutto. 
“Thatathe present frontiers be irrevocable we 


e 

cannot accept. It js out of the question. 
We are prepared to take 2 practical djplo- 
mat: approach in the sense Chat we will dis- 
cuss dt sensibly, we will discuss it across the 
table, we will talk about it and I am e 
that neither of us will Jose if we can find 
a way out.” . Se g 


“When do you hope or expect we will 


p diplomatic relations?" I ask. e 


E 


ft 
5 


e 
*$ had proposed in Simla that we should 
do it at once. I had even taken our Ampas- 
sador-designate to Simla. But for* some odd* 
reason your leaders did not agree. I tried to 
calculate in my own mind as to what was 
the stroke of genius in not wanting to ex- 
change diplomatic missions because that has 
been a handicap. We have to go through the 
Swiss. I think if we had our missions we 
could have gone much faster." 


*Could something be done interim in 
the way of easier exchange of artists, writ- 
ers...?" I ask. 

“I have done it,” replies the President. 
*As soon as I took over I allowed Indian 
journalists to visit Pakistan. I gave visas to 
anyone who applied. 

“Qn your part, for a long time you did 
not allow Pakistani journalists to visit In- 
dia. In the end one or two were allowed, 
but then special efforts had to be made. 
If you are not interested then what is the 
point of having this exchange?" 


Are Biharis Pakistanis? 


I turn to my next question. 


I ask the President if he had once 
said that Biharis from Bangladesh should 
go to India. 


“Yes, I once said that if they must go 
somewhere—since they have come from 
Bihar—they can go back to Bihar. After all 
India is a secular state" (laughs). 


"But we must remember these people 
made that part of the country (Bangla- 
desh) their home for many many years," he 
adds. “A poor man who comes from the 
village does not think in big concepts. Take 
the farmer who ploughs the land—to him 
his land is his whole world. 

*Mr Mujibur Rahman is pursuing a 
vicious policy in trying to throw out all the 
non-Bengalis, At one stage he even said he 
was going to throw them into the sea or 
something like that. 


“Let him not forget that they are the 
domiciles of that place they have made a 


contribution to the economy of that place. ` 


It is Mujibur Rahman's legal and moral 
obligation to protect them. 


*He is not creating conditions conducive 
for the right kind of life for people living 
there. Let him restore normal conditions, let 
him treat them equally—they have a right to 
live. He cannot just throw out arbitrarily 
any number of people he does not like. And 
there is no corresponding duty on our part 
to open the flood-gates. 

‘You know, Sardar Saheb, we both come 
from a poor country and the poverty that 
we have seen I don’t think any other people 
have seen. We see famine, we see people 
starve, we see them living in ghettoes—we 
see them living without even a roof on top 
of their heads. 


“Now the point is we have made a pro- 
mise to the people, we might not be able 


to fulfil it, but it is a genuine promise 
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PARTNERS IN VICTORY. Bangladesh is 
as vitally concerned with the peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute in the subcontinent 
as India and Pakistan, Hence India has sign- 
ed an agreement of joint action with Bang 

desh. The Bangabandhu’s headaches include 
the presence in Bangladesh of 300,000 
*Biharis" who have opted for Pakistan, the 
refusal of the Pakistani Government to. allow 
repatriation of 280.000 Bengalis stranded in 
their country and the trial of 195 Pak SH 
cers and men for war crimes. Mrs Ga /S 
main problem is the 93,000 POWs, India 
dis already spent Rs 21 crores on feeding 

em. 


that we will bring a new social order into —— 
Pakistan. We will bring social justice. We 
will have an egalitarian order, we will give - 
employment to all our people. 3 

«We have given them a slogan, Roti à 
Kapda, Makaan, just as you have given : 
Garibi Hatao, We should now devote all our 
energies in trying to fulfil our promises’ 
rather than quarrel. 

*So we are prepared to negotiate with 
Bangladesh. We do not say that we have 
closed the doors, nor do we say the problem 
does not exist. It is a problem and we will 
negotiate rationally and in a spirit of reason- 
able give and take. 


—Continued 
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January 5, 1928: Khursheed, wife 
of Sir Shah Nawaz Khan, gave birth 
doa son, Zulfigar, The Bhuttos were a 

rich, aristocratic family owning large 
Estates in Sind and properiy in Bom- 


1934-1953: He was educated at 
A Bombay’s elitist Cathedral High 

School, University of California, Ber- 
keley and Christ Church, Oxford. In 
E Jie was called to the Bar from 
Lincoln's Inn. During 1952-53 he lec- 
International Law at South- 


1960: Bhutto's portfolio changed— 
appointed Minister for Minority Af- 
fairs, and National Reconstruction and 
Kashmir Affairs. 


1963: Now Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. (In the next three years he 
completely revolutionised Pakistan's 
international image. From an Amer- 
ican ally, Pakistan became a great 
friend of China—without relinquishing 
its SEATO membership. Bhutto went 
round the world arguing Pakistan's 
case in the Kashmir dispute.) 


January 10, 1966: After the incon- 
clusive September war in 1965, India 
and Pakistan signed the Tashkent 
Declaration, Bhutto’s first major rift 
with his protege, Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan: he dissociated himself with the 
Tashkent agreement. 


1966: Bhutto broke with Ayub, A 
period of semi-exile from public life. 


1967: Founded the Pakistan Peo- 
ple's Party. Arrested in November 1968 


Ihi and eGangotri 


» Pakistanis feel very strongly that trials 
of war criminais will vitiate possibilities of 
a settlement with India and Bangladesh, 
Since I feel equally strongly that a crime 
should never go unpunished, I put it to 
President Bhni‘o as hantly as X can, 


Criminals Must Be Punished 


? “There were war crimes committed by 
certain members of your army. I think there 
is enough irfternational independent evid- 
ence available. Why do you object to their 
being trie¢? Would you rather try them 
here? Would you accept their trial by in- 
ternational courts?” 3 

President Bhutto replies: “The simple 
answer is this: that if we here and the Goy- 
ernment in India are striving to promote 
relations, to ifaproc r ela lions, io open 
a new chapter in our mutual relations, how 
can a trial of this nature contribute to 
attaining that objective? It vitiates it com- 
pletely. Because the moment youg-eve these 
trials—and I know the way. they will be 
held—immediately over here'it will excite 
our people;&t will annoy our people; it will 
anger our people. It will be like gladiator 
fighting and things of that nature. It will 
vitiate the whole atmosphere. es 


“So the objectives for which we are 
making all these efforts and taking so many 
risks—calculated and uncalculated—all go 
down the drain, they get washed away by 
this. That is one practical approach to the 
matter. It will release such uncontrollable 
forces and give rise to the crudest form of 
fanaticism and chauvinism. 


“As it is, you know there is a feeling of 
revenge that my people have and, if trials 
take place, they will get all worked up to 
such an extent that I den’t know how we 


THE ONLY MAN IN THE INDIAN CAB- 
INET—as many of her critics describe ner 
when her back is turned. Her closest collea- 
gues do not know how her mind is working 
except that she is a woman of bold decisions. 
Aubrey Menen compared her to De Gaulle 
because, like the General, she rescued the 
nation from going down the drain. 


by a desperate and unpopular Ayub 
Khan. Released in February 1969. 


December 1970: In the general 
election under Yahya Khan, Bhutto’s 
PPP won 88 out of the 150 seats al- 
lotted to West Pakistan. The PPP phi- 
losophy—authored by Bhutto—is an 
attempted synthesis of Islam and so- 
cialism. The slogan is: “Islam is our 
faith, democracy is our policy, social- 
ism is our economy—All power to the 
people,” 


March 25, 1971; Bhutto refused to 
come to terms with Mujib and the 
Awami? League, and the Pak army 
ordered a crack-down in East Pakistan. 


December 20, 1971: Zulfigar Ali 
Bhutto was sworn in as President of 
Pakistan after Yahya Khan’s resigna- 
tion following the break-up of his 
country. 
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30 many E — 
-all go GRIN AND BEAR IT. A series of talks between Pakistan's Aziz alees there and takes the Biharis, Islamabad is equally obstinate im 
way by Ahmed and P. N. Haksar, which were held in New Delhi last not allowing the war trials. Mr Bhutto's contention—that the Biharis 
| to the August and recently in Islamabad last month—have not succeeded in are not Pakistanis since they went to East Bengal before Partition— 

; breaking the deadlock on the crucial issues of POWs and war crimes is not quite accurate. Only a few Biharis went there in 1946. The bulk 
rollable trials. Dacca is adamant about going ahead with the trials ond will of the migration took place in 1947. (The talks between the two 
form of not agree to the release of POWs until Pakistan repatriates the Beng- countries will be resumed on August 18.) 

e ling of will proceed to the next step—that is if we Mr Mujibur Rahman I can’t find any other said to me that Pakistan had no cards. The 
re are thinking of the next step. If we want answer.” burden was with India. And now how is it 
A upto to achieve peace in the subcontinent, I Xm that things have changed and Pakistan's 
oW AS don't think this trial will help. vtegorondtoumvanextaquestionsmlyoum bargaining capacity has become better? That 
“Qn the other hand I can tell you that rp d es Washingion e o is not so. In fact I feel the position is worse. 
i i i tting up tri- YS ago, JOSM AA I did not agree with him but this is what 
|! CAB- in essence we will consider se dna had scored over the Indians and that we had thotconresnondentisald 
ibe rer bunals here (if the 195 war criminals are been “myopic” Té think! thatisitheseord you p . 
collea- sent back to Pakistan). We do not want to nive uoedo «[ told him that our main stress has 
vorking condone their wrongs. We will set up a tri- Š been on internal recovery Mean dian TNI 
c A bunal here—there are justifications for it— Mr Bhutto replies: “No I did not say have improved our—I won't say bargaining — 
Sous and if that is not suffic?ent sublimation to it. He (the correspondent) put it to me. He capacity, but our position, it is because of 
the recovery Pakistan has made. Because we 
have given the country a constitution after 
25 years. This has brought about a sense - 
of relief. The frontiers of what remains of - 
Pakistan have been secured; no longer 
are people taking bets as to what is going 
to happen here, there and anywhere else in 
] Pakistan. 
"You Are Myopic" 

*[ told the correspondent that since 

; there has been an economic recovery, our 
people and the world outside feel that 
stan has really not lost its value and ti 
has been the biggest factor. ] 

| “Then the correspondent asked 

| haven't India's mistakes helped? 

“I said certainly they have helped. But - 
| we did not take them in our calculations. - 
We did not expect them to make mistakes. 
| But they have been myopic, and, Sardar 

Saheb, I will say to you again respectfully 
that you have been myopic to some extent. 
“I agree one makes mistakes, Take for 
instance the question of the delineation of 
, T j % : control—íor two months we were stuck. We 
; 7] = j B (m offered Thako Chak twice, you refused it 
7 ie : | ; and then again we got badly stuck, There 
—Continued on Page 21 
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SON FROM EVERY HOME. “Not a single family in Jhelum is un- torment,” cried Mr Bhutto. Mrs Gandhi replied, “But why don’t they Ei ] 
affected. not a single family in Mianwali is unaffected... the Prison- appeal to President Bhutto to get a settlement through. What is the ! 

ers of War issue affects almost everyone in the northern parts of our difficulty in sending the Bengalis back and taking the non-Bengalis ' 

“country. I go to these places... they are in anguish... they are in into Pakistan?" S 


'RIENDS—NOW PAKISTAN'S, « queo ee B. 
ESO ations E ANT S We do WILL THEY USE CYRUS'S ARMY? “There is no military alliance 


are not d í and with Iran today,” stated Mr Bhutto, “but it might become a military 

play a ha. M pied Ie a and alliance if we (India and Pakistan) keep yet our backs to each 
anene rea Hale other... Our Prime Ministers reaction to Iran-Pakistan relations i 

repeatedly stated a was “Iran is an important country and I hope it will always stand for 

Y can only come peace... We do want to be friends with Iran and we have some indi- 


cation that Iran would also like to be fri i TDi 
the Shah of Iran in Bombay in 1969. TAE eT RT LE 
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“vas a stalemate. On the one hand you keep 
saying impatiently that the Simla spiriteis 
evaporating but on the other hand do no- 
thing to respond to the essence of the Simla 
treaty. This does not make sense. 


“We invited your leaders again ant 
again. Repeatedly I said, come within the 
framework of Simla, come outside the 
framework of Simla. If some of these inj. 
tiatives were cashed upon I am sure taere 
would have been progress.” è 


I came to my last question. “You may 
oremay not answer me,” I said.^"You have 
once been quoted for having made some un- 
complimentgry references to Mrs Gandhi..." 


“When?” Mr Bhutto wanted to know. 

"Some time ago..." 
Pin EDI 

“What?” he asked. 


“That she was not a good student. And 
she was not a..." ? : 


d 


The F=sident interrupted me. “I will 
tell you—now listen. Your press has been 
rasty to me...Yight from the time when I 
became Foreign Minister in 1983 to Simla 
—during the 1965 war, throughout the East 
Pakistan crisis, the 1971 war. And it was not 


===> gn]$? your press but Parliament too. I would 


say that then as a human being I reacted. 
But you tell me whether or not I was justi- 
fied, you weigh me in the balance, Sardar 
Saheb, you read those statements. 


“And had it been your press alone it 
would have been a different matter, al- 
though I don’t think even the press can be 
forgiven for indulging in vulgar nonsense. 
And so I reacted for, in as much as she is 
a human being, I am also a human being." 


*But now what do you think of her?" 
I persisted. 

“Well,” he replied, “since Simla when- 
ever I have been asked any such questions 
by journalists I sincerely tell them my view. 


"She Has Courage And Vision" 


“My observations were that she is a cou- 
rageous woman, She has got vision. If it had 
been left to people around her, the old fogies 
would never have allowed her to go ahead 
(with the Simla Agreement). And I could 
see how she was resisting and how she went 
ahead (despite all of them). 


“But they were so cautious and suspi- 
cious—‘Agar yeh karogi to yeh ho jaiga aur 
woh to yehi chahta hai—nahin nahin—aur 
agar woh karogi to uska nateeja bhi kharab 
hoga—aur hum uska mugabila nahin kar 
sakenge'—and all that sort of thing. And it 
was absolute nonsense." 


At the end of the hour-long interview I 
asked President Bhutto if there was any 
message I could take from him to my Prime 
Minister. “Yes,” -he replied, “but first switch 
off your tape-recorder.” I did as I was told. 
He rang the bell and ordered aeflunkey to 
remove the microphones fixed on his"table. 
Then he gave me a personal message for 
Mrs Gandhi. 

I know you are dying to know what it 
was. I won't tell you. 

I conveyed this message as faithfully as 
I could to Mrs Gandhi. 

I know you are dying to know how she 
responded to the message. I won't tell you 
about that either. 
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by MADHAV RAJWADE 


who died on Aygust 13. 1795: w25) 


Re f Indore. a 
yabai, the Queen o She has gone down in his- 


able administrator and a pious woman. 


tory as an enlightened and benevolent ruler. 


N the National Highway No. 3, sixty 
kilometres north-east of Nasik, one 
steep range of hills 


n E! ches a 
rising D a Xem of about 4,000 ft above sea 
vel Nestling at its foot is the little town of 
‘Chandwad, once the site of a royal mint, 
hich for nearly 75 years in the 18th 
“century struck silver coins and gave its 

e to this sleepy town. 

On the New Moon day in the. month of 
March, the devout go in procession to the 
temple of the God Khandoba, singing vigor- 

| Marathi ballads: 

Blest Lakshmi smiled on the Holkat's 

ier ? favoured House, 


"When Ahalyabai came as the royal bride 
down the long ages shall ring 

ler name, and her fame shall the great 

- sages sing. 
= What had been since early times a 
ous trading place situated on the 
gh road from Berar to the west coast, 
“the seat of the founder of the Chandra- 
"dityapur branch of the Yadav dynasty in 
"the 9th and 10th centuries and the site of 
e mint of the Maratha Subedar (the Hol- 


e. 

kar in the 18th century), greatly declined 
during the British era. The numerous ruins 
of the Hemadpanthi temples, the rock-out 
Jain temple, the Ankai, Indrai and Kachna 
forts on the hill are mute witnesses of the 
past glory. 

In the centre of Chandor town are the 
remains of the old wada believed to have 
been tenanted by Rani Ahalya for less than 
a year. 


In his A Memoir of Central India, 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm wrote in 
1828, within 25 years of the death of the 
Queen: “It is an extraordinary picture: a 
female without vanity; a bigot without in- 
tolerance; a mind imbued with deepest 
superstition, yet. receiving no impressions 
except what prompted the happiness of 
those under its influence; a being, exercis- 
ing in the most active and able manner 
despotic power, not merely with sincere 
humility but under the severest moral res- 
irainis that a strict conscience could im- 
prove an human action... 


“In the most sober view that can. be 
taken of her character, she certainly ap- 
pears, within her limited sphere, to have 
peen one of the purest and most exem- 
plary rulers that ever existed, and she 
affords a striking example of the practical 
benefit a mind may receive from perform- 
ing worldly duties under a deep sense of 
responsibility to the Creator.” 


This benevolent queen reigned in In- 
dore for 30 years in an era of wars and 
skirmishes. Mrs Joanna Baillie, wife of one 
of the British Residents at Indore, wrote: 

For thirty years her reign of peace, 

the land in blessimgs did increase, 

and she was blessed by every tongue, 

By stern and gentle, and old and young, 

And where her works of love remain, 

On mountain pqss, on hill or plain, 

There stops the traveller awhile 

and eyes it with mournful smile a 

with muttering lips that seem to say, 

This was the work of Ahalya Bai’ : 


"A Diamond Mine" 


Rani Ahalya Bai is a j 
pont name t 
Pen Malwa and Khandesh. In M. 
e. E: d epon, a teacher of the 
Ji Rao High 
ME HE. Eh School, Indore, 
A woman all virtue was ever our 
queen, 
ei gem of the purest splendour serene, 
ike a diamond mine was she amid the 
rest, 
Yet the simplest of ue words still des- 
: cribe her the best 
In his letter to Harirao Holkar of In- 


d ore, dated November 17, 1842, Lord Ellen- 


E E XX 


A QUEEN LOVED BY HER PEOPLE. 
Ahalyabai was a model ruler who reigned 
in the Maratha principality of Indore dur- 
ing the turbulent 18th century. Indore was 
founded by Malhar R&no -Holkar (b. 1693), a 
Subedar of the Peshwus who had been given 
large territories as a reward for his military 
„services. He was succeeded by his grandson 
who died childless. On his death Maharani 
Ahalyabai became the ruler. She was suc- 
ceeded by her adopted son Tukoji Rao I. 


borough refers to her as "the adored of the 
people and the best example of rulers". 


"The history of a nation is the biogra- 
phy of its great men," said Carlyle, meaning 
thereby that great personages by their acts 
and good men by their thoughts mould the 
destiny of a nation. 


As Dr Frazer rightly puts it, "With Ak- 
bar the Mughal system culminates. His nar- 
row-minded successors sweep all away leav- 
ing nothing but chaos behind. The recon- 
structing force emanated from an unexpect- 
ed quarter—the Deccan.” This reconstruct- 
ing fowe, Justice Ranade recalls, was the 
Maratha movement, 

The first phase of the great Maratha 
movement was represented by the Chhatra- 
patis and the second by the Peshwas. The 
Holkars appear on the stage in the second 
phase. The trophies of war and the 
triumphs of peace—the two sides of 8 
nation's progress.-aré properly honour- 
ed by the Holkars in the company of other 


great names. 
e 
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A shepherd boy, Malhari, from the b- 
scure“ village of Hol, in Pfialtan taluga of 
Satara disirict, raised himself into a power- 
$ul Subedar of Malwa ,and Khandesh, 
yielding in the 18th,century an annual re- 


venue of Rs 75 lakhs. Bp 1753, Subedar ` 


Malhar Rao bad lain' his hands to the north 
of the Narmada, on both sides of the Sah- 
yadri, and had planted his feet firmly in 
the northern provinces. G 

In 175%, his only son, the valiant 
Khanderao, met a heros death on the 
battlefield, to the great grief of the fgther 
and the lamentatiohs of his young wife, 
Ahalya. Fellowing the custom of the times, 
the widow prepared to attain moksha with 
her dead husband, but the entreaties of her 
aged father-in-law and the needs of the 
times restrained hé? ‘eam committing sati. 
A new page opened in her life and she 
lived to be what Joanna Baillie describes: 
In better days "from Bramha came, 
To* e our land a noble dame, 
Kind was her heart and bright her 

- fame, 

and Ahalya was her name 


Religious Fervour 
- Little that is trustworthy is known of 
her life before marriage, except that her 
father Mankoji Shinde was the village offi- 
cer of Choundi, in taluga Ashti, district 
Beed. Born in 1725, this spirited young girl 
was spotted by Subedar Malhar Rao at the 
age of eight and married to his son Khan- 
derao in 1733. In her childhood, Ahalya 
displayed a strong religious inclination. 
Under the loving care of her mother-in- 
law, Gautamabai, who herself was influ- 
enced by Swami Brahinendraswami, Ahal- 
ya’s religious fervour developed to inten- 
sity. Dobson writes: 

How much can I say of her works and 

e worth? 
Wherever a sacred spot lies on the 

earth, 
Count the shelters for saints and poor 

that then rose. 


With the son Khanderao dead in 1754, 
and the grandson Malerao yet to enter his 
teens, the Subedar Malhar Rao inducted 
Abalyabai in public administration. He 
chalked out the mode of her training as 1s 
evidenced by his several letters to her, now 
preserved by the Indore State Archives. 
These letters bear eloquent testimony to the 
iraining imparted to this great lady in 
military affairs, revenue administration, etc. 
Analyabai virtually succeeded Malhar Rao 
in 1766 and became de facto ruler from 
1787 when her youthful son Malerao died 
leaving no other heir in the direct line. 
She carried out the policy and mission of 
Subeder Malhar Rao to the best of her abi- 
lity. 

The people saw their noble Dame, 

and bade her hail with land and lay 

„acclaim 
and in good sooth, to reason cosl, 

the simplest was the wisest rule. 

—Joanna Baillie. 


After her son’s death, the scheming 
minister, Gangadhar Yeshwant, pressed 


etn iei m Se Se 
AHALYABAI LIVED HERE—the stately 
home with Mughal arches and ornate balco- 
mies, at Chandwad, where the Queen is be- 
lieved to have lived for a year. Many bal- 
lads have been composed about the Rant 
who lives in people's memories as d folk 
heroine, 


e 


upon her to adopt 4 minor from the Holkar 
family as the heir, with the intent of usprp- 
ing the real power and sufremacy during 
ihe period of regency that would have fol 
lowed. But thé Rani refused to be coercéd 
by the Minister. Gangadhar Yeshwant jn- 
voked the aid of the waywWérd uncle of the 
Peshwa, Raghoba Dada. 


Raghoba appeared near Ujjain, onethe 


LÀ 
banks. of the river Sipra, with a force of* 
f 50,000 foot and horse. The uncanny wisdom 
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of the Rani led to the raising of a zReginfent e 
of Women". Raghoba, the victor of Punjab, 
was presented with the ‘impossible situa- 
tion of having to embark on a discredit- 
able undertaking and face a contingent of 
martial women. Forced by this unusual cir- 
cumstance, the otherwise impudent warrior 
dropped his ill-conceived venture and in- 
stead paid a visit of condolence to the 
bereaved queen mother. Gangadhar Yesh- 
want was imprisoned at Fort Ankai. 

The Queen selected Tukoji—a cousin, 
and a distinguished commander in Sube- 
dar Malhar Rao’s army—to bear the titular 
honours and command the army in the 
field. Thus commenced a curious partner- 
ship which continued uninterrupted for 
thirty years: 

Throughout the long period that 
intervened between Tukoji’s elevation 
and her death, there never was any 


atganj. LUCK 


Ahalyabai.—Sir John Malcolm, 

Inevitably sher rule began with strife — 
and struggle. Madhaosingh, ə prince of the 
Jaipur House, had ceded the Rampura P. 
gana fo Subedar Malhar "Rao in 1759, 
acknowledgement of past help. The Chan- 
drawats, who were the retinue of Madhao- 
singh, never took kindly to this arrange- 
ment and revolted no sooner the strong arm 
of Malhar Rao was removed by destiny. 
Rani Ahalyabai tried to bring about a” 
reconciliation, but the Chandrawats conti- 


nued to revolt time and again. In the end, — 


the Rani raised a large force and, in the 
temporary absence of Tukoji, personal- 
ly remained on and about the field. Com- 
plete victory was secured. : 


Nana Phadnavis, the astute diplomat, — 


at the court in Poona, remarked, ^We had 
heard till this day much of her fame for 
religious duties and austerities, today we 
are surprised by the news of her courage 
and enterprise. Her action has revealed to 
the world the fact that Maheshwar is the 
northern gate of the Maratha Empire." 

But peace was her policy in the main 
and that was reflected in her administra- 
tion of the State. Subedar Malhar Rao had 
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F-Stop Bad Breath... 
| Fight Tooth Decay 
all day with 
digate Dental Cream 


e 


Scientific tes o" ve ptoved that Colgate instantly 
stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth right after eating stops 
more decay—for more people—than ever before 
reported in ali dentifrice history. Because: just one 
brushing with Colgate Dental Cream removes — 

up to 85% of odour andedeez? Causing bacteria. 


«= ` What a wonderful minty taste too—children love 
; to brush regularly with Colgate Dental Cream ! 


For cleaner, fresher breath and whiter teeth „° 
MORE PEOPLE BUY COLGATE THAN ANY 
OTHER TOOTHPASTE IN THE WORLD! 
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For cómplete 
dental care use 
COLGATE 

TOOTH BRUSHES! 
15 varieties— 
to suit everyone! 45777 
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Doctors say 


3months 
onwards, 
your baby 
needs 

solid food 
for all-round 
growth. 


F an ex See all that Farex Sus 


\ s your growing baby. 
Easy-to-digest protein. Plus, vitamin, calcium. į 

» L4 Li m, 
carbohydrates. papa 


Your baby's growing need for Farex 


Age of baby How much Farex 
3-6 months 


6-9 months 1-2 teaspoons twice daily 


3-4 teaspoo bri i 
3 ns thrice daily 
d months onwards 4-6 teaspoons four times daily 


Get your Fhrex booklet FREE ir 

O: 
Tipos Box 1 , Bombay 18 WERDE: 
closing 20 p. stamps. (Mention language.) 


- your baby’s first solid food 


for all-round 
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created the Saranjami gystem—'Lords of 

Territory——on condition of keeping a 
| standing army. Under the strong arm of 
1 *the Subedar, the system? had proved suc- 
opt cessful. In his timés, this body of the ‘Lords 
of Territory’ was either in"^camp with Him 
or in separate camps working under his 
direction and guidance. By the time Sani : 
Ahalyabai assumed royal powers, tpe Sa- p 


1 | ranjamdars had acquired high status and 
ingrained themselves in the administration 
ty ° machinery presided over by the wise and § 
the | astute Rani. A E G) 
2 Sons i The Indore State records mention the 
1 existence of forty Sardars holding thirty- 
ne six mahals out of a total of 72 and yielding 


an annual revenue of Rs 32.5 lakhs. The 
Rani’s selection end ireatment of officers 
ve ! showed her sagacity. 


Her self sagacious, firm and just, 
S she put in otkers generous trust, 
aed. when their merit well was proved,» e 
Her ministers she never removed, 
» a A - —Joanna Baillie 
The Ambassador of the Peshwa men- 
tions, in one of his despatches to Poona, 
=i D m LU dated 1782, four of the Karbharis (Minis- 
ters) as beingein charge of the Depart- 
ments of Khasagi (Personal), Saranjami 
Mahals, Revenue and Expenditure Depart- 
ments, but ends up stating that “with all THE MAHARANI’S PORTRAIT is kept on a throne in Rangmahal, Holkarwada, Chandwad. 
that the final controlling authority is the Ahalyabai continues to be a source of inspiration as one of the most remarkable women 
Devi—nothing important passes without her produced by India in its long and colourful history. Below: Carved columns of Rangmahal. 
orders and sanctions.” This contemporary 
evidence from a career diplomat speaks 
volumes for the Rani’s authority and abi- 
lity. 


>.G.49.72 i 
: Bharmal Dada 


Of the Saranjamdars, the most picture- 
sque personality was “Bharmal Dada”, son 
of Subedar Malhar Rao by a maidservant, 
DS who lived till the ripe age of 98. This vene- 

rable and trusted confidant and attendant 

of the Rani for nearly fifty years held per- 

sonal charge of the Rani's grandson, Nathya- 

ba Phanse, who, jnelater years, the Rani 

had looked upon as the possible successor— 

but fate decreed otherwise. Bharmal was 
N one of the important sources from whom 
h ' Sir John Malcolm obtained all the details of 
H the daily life of Rani Ahalya. 


The Rani had accredited thirteen am- 
bassadors to the various courts of Rajas 
and Maharajas of the Deccan and those of 
Central and North India and had in return 
B received theirs at Maheshwar. 


The Holkar records mention seven forts 
including those of Maheshwar and Chand- 
wad, Chandwad appears to have been rele- 
gated to the second place in importance 
although it was in Subedar Malhar Rao's 
times the centre of his activities in the 
ED Deccan. In later years, it became the seat 
of the Holkar Mint. The Rangmahal in the 
Holkarwada even today reflecis the glory 
of the Holkars and was embellished*by art- 
ists from Jaipur. 


The Pani’s treasury always flourished 
despite Tukoji Rao’s frequent wars for and 
on behalf of the Peshwa beyond the con- 
fines of the Holkar domain. The annual re- 
venue, which at the death of Malhar Rao 
stood at Rs 75 lakhs, rose to Rs 105 lakhs 
under the Rani’s tenure. Sir John Malcolm 
records that though devastating famines 


^ 
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After 26 years of independence, « ` 
has the Indian woman been 
reincarnated as Shakti ?.How has. 
she been treated by the leaders 

of modern India? As 50 per cent ` 
of the country's electorate, how. 
much impact has she had on its 
"policies ? To answer some of 

these questions, Femina brings 
you three authoritative articles: 


| toe 
|] SHAKTI IN 
MODERN INDIA— 


The conception of supreme divinity as a 
woman, a mother, and a womb did not easily 
find its place in patriarchal Aryan society. 
However, in modern times, Shakti, as the 
embodiment of energy is worshipped by 
those who seek both pleasure and liberation. 
SHANTA SERBJEET SINGH discusses the 
manifestations of Shakti in the modern 
Indian woman. With beautiful colour 


photographs. 


—MODERN INDIAN 
EMANCIPATORS OF 
WOMEN: 


THEIR CREDOS AND PRACTICE 

While Gandhi, Nehru and others were 

publicly decrying the social injustices to which 
women were subjected, were they applying 
the same criteria in their family relationships ? 
SUBHASH KIRPEKAR researches their 
work and presents his analysis. 


HOW TO SEEK 
REDRESS FROM 
THE ELECTED— 


you 8 civic problem, don't withdraw 
passi Take action by lobbying with 
al councillor, M.L.A. or M.P. 
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A WORLD TOUR IN ES 
A FIRE ENGINE- E 
Muriel Kilvert used to be everything but a j e 
wanderer. An Oxonjan, a.Cordon Bleu cook | in 
and headmistress of schools in the Sudan, 1 2: 
Ceylon and the U.K., she is now spending | in. 
her retirement driving around the world in a 1 di: 
fire engine. On a recent stop in Bombay | | D 
at the end of a 17,000-mile journey, | 3 
she recounted this story. . _ ; | 2 
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PLUS: © i B 
SPECIAL NEWS | EE 
REPORTS FROM -` T 
ALL OVER INDIA- E : 


From Manwat, a small town in the = 1 
Parbhani District of Maharashtra, an | X 2 
investigation of six successive sex crimes on | 
women; from New Delhi, an investigation 

of the accident involving the daughter-in- E! 
law of Bansi Lal, . Chief Minister of E! 
Haryana; from Hyderabad, the story ofa 
wife whose husband has been in a 
coma for 10 years. 


And a free colour cookery card foour 
subscribers in 20 foreign countries. 
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raged in the peripheral Rajputana and 


Bunderkhand, Malwa rem@ined singu- — 


larly free, largely on account of the sound 
management of land and Agriculture by 
the Rani. ^ $ 


LI 

Interesting is the reply given by? 
the Rani to Subedar Tukoji who was 
keen to implant the Decacn system ef 
land tenure on Malwa. Rejecting he 
proposal, the, Rani refers to the difference 
in the two systems and decrees: “The Mira- 
see and Patilki systems had grown with the 
people of the Deccan;,not so in Malwa. She 
induction of the former in Malwa will spell 
disaster.” © 


Devotion And Charity 


Although Ahalyabai deserves much 
praise for her capacity ag a statesman, the 
predominant trait in her character was her 
unflinching devotion, to religion. Charity 
and piety were her other vírtues. 

=> 


Hours snatched from the affairs, of 
state were all gwen to acts of devotion and 
charity—a deep sense of religion appears 
to have strengthened her mind in the per- 
formance of worldly charities. 


—Sir John Malcolm 


G 


Her charities all over India are too well 
known to need any special mention here. 
Wherever stand temples and ghats, evidence 
of her munificence can be found there; these 
include all the twelve Jyotirlingas, Sapta- 
puris (Seven Cities), and the chaturdhamas 


e 

(four quarters) looked upon reverentialjy 

by the Hindus of all castes and creeds. a 
e 


Dj 
* Quotes Dobson: 
By the soul$cleansing streams bathing" 
? stages were reared, e 
and the shrines of great Shiva in 
hundreds appeared. 


e. 
For thirty years in power, the Rani re- e 
jo busy with affairs of state. Her 
Pcourse of life, as Sir John Malcolm com- 
ê ments, “marked by prayer,” abstinênce and 
labour knew little variation except what 
was caused by the occurrence of religious 
festivals and emergencies of public affairs." 
Nature is, however, stronger than nurture. 
Her span of life was approaching its cul- 
mination in March 1795, when perhaps for 
the last time, the Maratha Confederates 
combined to defeat the powerful Nizam at 
Kherda. 


The Rani's ambassador at the Court of 
the Peshwa wrote to her: "The next day's 
Darbar in Holkar Camp was on a very grand 
scale. The Peshwa was in his best spirits 
and mood. He presented the Subedar 
(Tukoji) with a dress of honour, an ele- 
phant, a house, a big as well as a small 
sword, and a necklace.” The Subedar re- 
turned to Poona in May 1795. 


Followed the’ month of Sravan—a 
month of feasts and fasts. The Rani was 
approaching the hour of nirvana. Arrange- 
ments were all complete for feeding twelve 
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“The year | got Tony a Memorex 
system," says proud mother 
Mrs. Khurana, "he won the prize 
for the best all round student!" 
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® 
e Tony Khurana....won the prize $ 


for the best all-round student after 
following the Memorex course. $ 
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In just 2 short weeks, the sensational 
Memorex system will put your child 
well on his/her way to a brilliant 
academic career; a richer, more 
rewarding life. 


Success...how it is created... 
how it can be achieved... 
through the Memorex system. 


1) Teaches your child/student to "REGISTER" quickly 
what he/she is taught in school/college. 

2) To “RETAIN” this knowledge for years! 

3) To “RECALL” instantly, accurately, this knowledge 
at will! 

4) Builds a strong “IMAGINATION”! 

5) Develops his/her speed and reading ability by 10076 
or more, helping him/her to grasp more, learn more 
and build a strong vocabulary, feaving the child with 
lots of time to develop and cultivate healthy hobbies 
and sports. 


Mrs. Dias, Panjim, Goa. “I am thrilled with the 
interest my daughter now takes in her studies, and in fact 
she has done very well in special geography which was 
one of her weaker subjects." 
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H. H. MAHARAJDHIRAJ RAJ RAJESH- 
WAR SAWAI SHREE YESHWANT RAO 
HOLKAR BAHADUR. His State was merg- 
ed in the Union during his Highness’s life- 
time. The Maharaja had kept wp the long — 
tradition of good government begun by — 
Ahalyabai. E. 
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thousand people. All gifts and donations” 
prescribed for the sadgati of the passing 
soul were distributed. This great lady, who 
earned a place for herself in the history of 
India by her wise statesmanship, passed 
away on August 13, 1795, with her mind — 
concentrated on the lotus feet of Sri Shankar. 
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LAN. ; i i illi l trees were planted. The new ci 
i ts headquar- and over two million ornamenta 1 
à S em s Deepa in Qu dE. is E epardted looks like Chandigarh gun the pem eleva ke of, E ame | 
gad ur indi b T, Greek serve as a backdrop an e same k ; ises. Pu 
yo VEI RM] QUE cH TEE AE ea coining are of massive proportions. The VIG E A et ter still under cons- 
SD ue Eres epist for it Great stress has been laid on landscaping truction, is going to be as big as Buckingham Palace. 


by Khushwant Singh 


"Mr Bhutto will keep you as a hostage till Mrs 
Gandhi agrees to release the prisomers of war,” 
said a friend somewhat in his cups. “Om the com- 
trary that is just what Mrs Gandhi may be waiting 
for!” exclaimed another. “She may well offer to 
release the POWs provided President Bhutto pro- 
mises to keep you permanently in Mianwali gaol.” 


My friends also seemed anxious about my visit. 


"You, with your turban and beard, will stand out 
as a sore thumb. They are a defeated people—they 
must be bitter and angry. And with all the Hate- 
India campaign there, you won't be safe.” 


“I don’t have to worry,” I said, “I am going on 9 
Haj (pilgrimage) to Pakistan.” And I meant it. 


After five memorable days—in which I packed exa 
elusive interviews with the President, Army Chief 
General Tikka Khan, thousands of miles of travel» 
lots of talk and conviviality with old friends—l 
am baek in Bharat. And not a hair in my beard is 
out of place. 
Koan is barely an hour’s flight from Bombay; the people, 
ae E Renee oe 
1 a a.m. uibous ciouds i 
the refusa sending bac ‘our 93.000 mer, clear morning sky, It has just stopped raining; everything looks 
p his five-day stay, washed and clean. Koels scream in the dark foliage, In my haif awake 
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Lee T THE PAST JOSTLES THE PRESENT IN KARACHI, giving th character. The remnants of the past live in happy 
2 new ci j coexistence with modern giants of concrete and steel. The popula 47 to approximately 3.5 million today: 
n J o 
"der dinge 1 MOUNTAINS OF MIST. The hills of Nathiagali are breathtakingly “THE SIKH HAS BECOME AN ODDITY IN PAKISTAN." Sikh 
: beautiful. On a clear day you can get an excellent view of Nanga shrines are well looked after, but besides the caretakers there are few 
[ Parbat (26,180 ft) from this resort. Other popular hill-stations in the left to offer prayers to these temples and tombs. However, a trickle 
neighbourhood. are Murree and Abbottabad. of pilgrims continues to flow in jrom the Pakhtoon areas amd Swat. 
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isit. ^ e ; IN STEP WITH PROGRESS. Though the burga is more in evidence 
visi : j : ` here than among Muslims in India, Pakistani women have been fair- 


ly liberated. Legislation has made it easier for a wife to obtain divorce | 
and out and almost impossible for a man to marry more than one v qmm. 
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am in my hotel room trying to cdich up with * 
the lost sleep. lam awakened by a splutter sure: 
of motor scooters. M (if € 
[3 6 € um ? 
d FIRST DAY s | 
I switeh on the radio. Instead of hear- One 
ing speeches of Indiraji and veiled innuen- ; and 
does against Bhutto (All India Radio), I hear Ian 
Bhutto Saheb extolled and Indiraji deni- me 
grated (Radio Pakistan). The morning pa- tion: 
pers, The Sun and The Dawn, have thick bur 
black headlines on the shooting of three agai 
more POWs. The most widely circulating - they 
Jung describes Mrs Gandhi as a “Lady enoi 
Killer”. The remaining six pages of the jour- the 
nal are devoted to the text of President “Wh 
Bhutto's speech in the National Assembly. 
ftis full of eloquent rhetoric. He flays xi 
the opposition for having at some remote past I 
shouted Zindabads to Gandhi, Nehru, Bose Gov 
and for recently adding Arora (General ista 
Jagjit Singh) to their list of heroes. How can Bas 
any Muslim be so base as to allow Muslim offi 
Bengal to be Hinduised? asks President 
Bhutto. The appeal to Islamic ethics runs as AS 
a refrain throughout his speech. like 
I realise I am at the eastern tip of the ; es 
aap Saree m MEE curves across L ea 
| Middle to ghreb (West) on £ Y e 
the Atlantic. Muslim countries like Bangla- dte eer DUE A E ES pore on either side of the border 4 B 
i i $ uar > : o i 
ie Beenie = seem to be seven miles from the former First City, Rawalpindi. 0f Islamabad. The new captatiistoni j| iu 
Nondescript The Sikh 1 con 
f has become 1 = | ne 
I take a quick shower and step into point me out to their ES m " Rucoverumento | sig 
Pakistan. Karachi is a big city with a popu- stop a crowd collects. They are curious but “Good show! When are you going to re- | Mu 
Jation of nearly four million. It sprawls never unfriendly. Shopkeepers press REUS turn our people to us?" | in^ 
MEE ogc Aen the teem: and “7-Ups” on me; strangers greet me with n : : i 
ing crowds in our cities, the streets of Kara- Sat Sri Akal. In the Hotel Intercontinenta Mr President, Sir" | 
chi Jook deserted. Its roads are broad, the waiters serve me double porti Poe In the eveni $ loc: 
ae nondescript consisting of a succession with them longer to talk to fuer ae SA meeting with PE dé e Ws 1 x 
of lit i i m. The one ident. oes ver 
ead crammed with shoddy eee everyone asks is, “When are you well. He is an excellent talker. M. E ze 
I spend the : - g to release our Prisoners of War?" hour of tete-a-tete uninterrupted by tele- a Pal 
aa, ee nine going round the : A . gentleman who seems well Gilad phone calls, visitors or flunkeys. He gives ji du: 
contemporary Seite s fea. on -dabal, stops by my table, peers uncomprehendingly me a personal message for my Prime Min- $ sco 
ee, uem diee and on the AE m face and remarks, “Well, well, well! ister. I feel very elated. 1 hol 
little and that too badly EU T —from nowhere! Swat? East Africa?" Later I go to his press conference on | | Inc 
worthwhile purchase is General "n = Fa stand up to take his proferred hand the lawns of the “residence of the Chief Min- i of 
Khan's version of why Pakistan lost E and reply, “No, from India.” ister of Sind. There is the usual parapher- 1 cu 
Par. EE ine DI "India?" he shouts in disbelief. “ nalia of microphones, television cameras, j the 
the devil let you in?” isbelief. “Who arc lamps and pressmen with notebooks. I pu 
run into many friends—Pasha and Kutub | ES 
* iiem ee cm RR E who were in Delhi for many years; and j = 
; ERU Pam —e—— Yunus Saeed, a passionate Bhutto supporter i : 
t who is now director of some kind of Book i 
» & Trust. i A 
f $ It begins to drizzle. No one minds 2 few sp E 
drops but, by the time the President makes du 
his appearance, the drops turn into a regu- wi 
lar shower. We are about to get up and 5° » ing 
indoors when Bhutto Saheb strides in and M: 
takes his seat in front of the microphones. 1 Ax 
He looks up angrily at the clouds. It stops i De 
raining. di of 
4 Ta 
SECOND DAY Ki 
I take my first ride on a Pakistan Inter- S 
national Airlines plane. Everything Jooks Bt 
Indian except the uniforms of the air hos- br 
tesses and the Urdu and the Bengali writing Ho 
on the panels exhorting me to fasten my 1 sti 
seat-belt and refrain from smoking. e cr 
T n ja 
A POET'S TOMB. , at the wi 
foot of the MB Tabati Moe is ag 
made of beautiful alabaster. There is 4 con- th 
fateh ar 
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stant stream of visitors who recite the 
The poet was one of the founding athers 
of Pakistan. Iqbal died in 1938. , 
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The voice over the speaker system as- 
sures me in impeccable Urdu chat Inshallah 
(if God wills) I should be in Islamabad in 


an hour and a half. : 


Other passengers aħe curious about me. e 
One man takes courage to ask fe who T am * 
and what I am doing in Pakistan. Very soon 
I am ringed in by men and "women askinge, 
me all kinds of questions on Indo-Pak rela- 
tions. Not one unfriendly word, not a re- 
mote suggestión that they will take us on 
again. On the contrary, one after another 
-they» ask, “Don’t you think we've had 
enough? Why can’t we°be friends?” And at 
the end of eyery dialogue is the refrain, 
“Why are you holding our men in gaol?” 


Allah wills it and we are in Islamabad 
on schedule. My friend Manzur Qadir—once 
Foreign Minister in President Ayub Khan’s 
Government ‘and, for the last 30 years, Pak- 
istan's leading lawyer—js there with his son 
Basharat to welcome me. We persuade the 
officials tó leave us alone. 


We drive argund Islamabad. It looks 
liké a replica of Chandigarh withethe same 
range of mountains to serve as a backdrop, 
the same kind of uneven terrain with wide 

e mads lined with ailanthus and bauhinia, 
and the same kind ef houses (Chandigarh’s 
are better designed, Islamabad’s more spa- 
cious). Public buildings are of massiye pro- 
portions; the President’s mansion still under 
construction is going to be as big as Buck- 
ingham Palace. There are even fewer 
signs of the socialistic pattern of living in 
Muslim Socialist Islamabad than there are 
in Gandhian Socialist New Delhi. 


After a hurried lunch with officials and 
local pressmen we drive away into the 
mountains. There is a lot of traffic on the 
road. I note all the cars are foreign: Toyotas, 
Opels, Mercedes, Volkswagens, Chevrolets. 
Pakistan has yet to start an automobile in- 
dustry of its own. They cannot even make _ 
scooters. How in the name of all that is un- 
holy can they hope to take on a country like 
india, which is manufacturing three varieties 
of cars, its own superSonic jet aircraft, 
armoured tanks and frigates! I expel ugly 
thoughts of war from my mind, inhale the 
pure scented air and let the names of towns 
bring back happier memories of past days: 
Ghoragali, Dungagali, Murree, Abbottabad 
—and finally our destination Nathiagali. 


Auld Lang Syne 


There is a reunion of old friends, intro- 
ductions to their grown-up children, their 
wives and grandchildren. Lois of embrac- 
ing, tears and bawdiness. Apart from the 
Manzur Qadirs, there is his brother-in-law 
Arshad Hussain, once High Commissioner in 
Delhi, Mazhar Ali Khan, at one time editor 
of Pakistan Times, and his beautiful wife 
Tahira (daughter of Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, mother of the firebrand Tariq Ali) 
and an old lawyer friend Mohammad An- 
war, a prominent member of the anti- 
Bhutto Tehrik-e-Istiqlal. Anwar lost his 
brother in the 1965 war and thereafter re- 
nounced whisky and carried “Crush India" 
Stickers on his car. All he does now js to 
crush me in a bear hug and recite some Pun- 
jabi doggerel. We talk Jate into the night 
with only I breaking the provincial law 
against prohibition. When we finally retire, 
the bottle of Scotch is still almost full but I 
am drained of all my words. 
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THE PRICE OF PROGRESS. Jams are the bane of Karachi's motorists. The city has a head- 
splitting traffic problem—there are now appr orimately 1.30,000 vehicles here, as compared © 
to 2.500 in 1947. In comparison there are 1,80,000 in Bombay. A large number of foreign. 
makes are seen on Pakistani roads—the country manufactures no cars of its own. 


THIRD DAY 


Next morning I find the bottle almost 
empty. Which of the devout Muslims or their 
Begums have been at it? Anwar recounts 
an anecdote. A Pakistani Wog suspected his 
cook-bearer of dipping into his sherry. To 
teach the servant a lesson against stealing 


. liquor the Saheb filled the bottle with piss. 


To his amazement the level of the piss in 
the bottle also continued to fall. He asked 
his servant for an explanation. “Saheb, I 
am a good Mussalman. I never touch liquor,” 
protested the cook-bearer. 


“Can you then explain why the level in 
the bottle drops?” asked the Saheb. 


“Yes, sir," came the reply, “I always put 
two glassfuls in your soup." 


Mazhar and Tahira take me for a walk. 
The road is muddy. Mist floats about among 
the rain-soaked fir and pine. They assure 
me that on clear days they get an excellent 
view of Nanga Parbat. We climb up the 
hill towards a forest rest-house. A young 
lad comes running down the lawn and tells 
us not to go any further—there are purdah 
ladies in the bungalow. 


It takes me back 30 years. I also realise 
that burqas are much more in evidence in 
Pakistan than they are among the Muslims 
in India. And yet Pakistan has laws which 
make it almost impossible for a man to take 
more than one wife and have made it easier 
for a woman to obtain divorce. Our Mus- 
lims refuse to allow any changes in the Sha- 
riat Law. 


We end the morning at the Nathiagali 
club. I play table tennis with the young- 
sters, They ask me if I know Bishen Singh 
Bedi. We have a verbal wrangle on an India 
versus Pakistan Test Match. 1 concede The 
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Ashes to Pakistan: they generously give the 
series to India. 


Once more we drive along the same 
mountain road. We deposit Begum Manzur 
Qadir at a wayside campus where she is to 
preside over a family planning seminar. 


My first engagement is with General 
Tikka Khan. He had been reluctant to see 
me till Manzur Qadir had assured him that 
I was a friend of the Muslims and Pakistan. 
No one is as bad as he is made out to be and 
we had made the General into an ogre, the 2 
“Butcher of Bangladesh” and the “Butcher ~ 
of Baluchistan”. It came as a surprise to me 
to find out that he is held in great esteem in. 
Pakistan, respected as a God-fearing Mus- . 
lim enjoying almost a film star's popula- 
rity among his troops. v 


Tikka Khan fills me with lots of 
and information on how he suppressed the 
rebellion in East Pakistan and why the: 
istanis lost the war. He had many sarcastic” 
things to say about All India Radio and the — 
Indian press. I will tell you of my hour and 
a half with the General in a later issue” 


A Mother's Anguish 3 

I was an hour late for my meetin, 
the families of POWs. I wish oe 
gone, Their shrill voices and their st 
still echo in my ears. "Indira Gi hi. 
self a mother; how would she fee 
her sons were held in a Pakistani 
93,000 of our sons are behind Indian ba 
I feel very apologetic and give them my 
word that I will continue to do my best to 
expedite the release of their men. 


My last engagement of the day is with 
my old friend and idol, the great Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz. He has a beautiful home tul of 
flowers, pictures and lovely people, Good 


—Continued 


oundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri J 
S Indian Airlines Fokker Friendship Which | 

eset our two countries on the collision Course 
I wish the Pikistanis had the comnzon Sense 
to put the debris out of view. 


However? they receive me as the Pro- 
s digal son come horie—with garlands, bou- 
quets and êxplosions of camera bulbs, Even 
the teenage girl doing up my room in the 
„hotel delivers a neat little speech of welt 
" come, Then Satnam Mahmud Ali bursts in 
like an impatient hurricane and clings to 
me. I can feel the volcanic eruption of sobs 
that well up in her bosom. 


€ e 
fragedy s 
Satnam’s life is rich material for a story 
of the genre of Manto’s epic Toba Tek 
Singh. Satnam’s father was the eminent 
Sikh journalist Charan Singh Shaheed, her 
mother a Muslim. Satnam, though brought 
up as an orthodox Sikh, married a Muslim, 
Nawabzada Mahmud Ali Khan (nephew of 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and elder brother 
of Mazhar). On Partition, she and her fa- 
mily decided to stay on in Lahore and, de- 
spite the fierce resentment against Sikhs at 
the time, truculently proclaimed her Sikh- 
ism and continued to be the only Sikh in 
the employ of the Pakistan Government. 


When Mahmud suddenly died terf^yeaff£zum 
ago her friends tried to persuade her to mig- 
rate to India where her mother, sisters and 


BIRTHPLACE OF GURU NANAK. At this 
spot the founder of the Sikh faith was born 
in 1469, At one time it was the most im- 
portant place of pilgrimage for the Sikhs. 
Today only two priests, Manek Singh and 
Partap Singh (seen reading the Granth 
Saheb), and their families live here. Pil- 
grims from Afghanistan and Swat are 
known to visit the shrine regularly. 


Scoteh is served by dainty hands and Faiz’s 
Scot wife, Alice, lays out the dinner table. 
Faiz is, as usual, very reticent. He had read 
our articles on Bangladesh and remarks 
somewhat wryly, “ ‘Why is Faiz silent?’ (the 
headline of one of our articles). Faiz was not 


silent. But under a martial law regime f : 
yoices of protest are seldom heard beyond 3 
prison walls.” È 


A girl who needled me all evening on 
the subject of POWs makes up by in- 
sisting that I hear her sing one of Faiz’s 
Jyrics. Her voice is as lovely as her face. 
Faiz listens in embarrassed silence while I 
record the song. When it is finished, the girl 
Says, “You are Punjabi, let me sing you 
another song in your mother tongue." This 
time it is Amrita Pritam's immortal lament 
H appealing to Waris Shah to cease the feuding 
$ between Muslim Punjabis and Punjabi 
Sikhs. 


FOURTH DAY 


I arrive in my beloved city of Lahore, 
where I lived for many years, The first 
object which catches my eye as we are taxi- 
ing towards the airport is the burnt-out 
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THE DIVIDING LINE. The India-Pakistan border post at Wagah has become 
and heritage. Wagah is today associated mainly with the exchange of Prisoners o. 


Sector in the 1965 confrontation. 


— 


brothers (one an officer in the Indian Army) 
were living. She refused to give up her 
Pakistani nationality and, though herself a 
Sikh, ebrought up her three daughters as 
good Muslims. Her only real contact with 
her family was her mother who, when the 
two Governments permitted, travelled be- 
tween Amritsar and Lahore. 
e 


Two years ago her mother was taken 
ill in Lahore and died. Her body was 
brought to the Indo-Pak border. Satnam was 
not allowed to meet her brothers and sisters 
assembled on the other side of the barbed 
wires. The brothers and sisters looked help- 
lessly at each other and cried. The corpse 
had to be identified by an official in no- 
man's land and handed over by the Pakis- 
tani border police to the Indian officials and 
then cremated by Sikh rites in Amritsar. 


Old Haunts 


It is desperately hot and humid, Never- 
theless I have promises to keep. The Pakis- 
tanis want me to visit Sikh shrines and see 
for myself how well they are looked after. 
We drive along the Mall. They have built a 
beautiful little marble mosque commemorat- 
ing the dead in the Indo-Pak war,of 1965. 
We go past my old haunts: the High Coart, 
Kim’s Gun, Government College, the Eiffel 
'Tower-like memorial marking the site where 
the Pakistan resolution was passed, across 
the muddy waters of the Ravi, past Jehan- 
gir’s tomb and out into the open countryside. 


Once again the slow pace of Pakistan’s 
industrial development strikes me. The ap- 
proach to every Indian city is lined with 
avenues of factory chimneys. Going out of 


2 
Toe d 


Lahore I see nothing bigger than small foun- 
dries, iron-smithies and only one large fer- 
tiliser plant. The stress continues to be on 
agriculture. I see tracts growing jute (un- 
known in the Punjab till last year) and or- 
chards of Malta -and the hybrid Keenco 
oranges. And so to Nanakana Saheb. 


Yes, it is well maintained. There is no 
great problem keeping it clean because there 
are no Sikh pilgrims except on the Guru's 
birth anniversaries. There are two priests— 
one has never left Nanakana and the other 
has been sent by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee from Amritsar. A 
Sikh peasant cultivates the Gurdwara lands. 
There are a couple of pilgrims from Swat 
and Kabul. I am told that in many villages 
in Pakistan families of Sighs—farmers and 
tradesmen—still remain. Nanakana has a 
girls’ college named after the Guru: all the 
staff and students are Muslims. They also 
have a small museum. Pakistani Gurd- 
waras are looked after by the Wagf Board 
represented by two dedicated Muslim 


officials (oddly enough more devout in the . 


observance of Sikh ritual than Satnam or 
D and the Sikh priest of the Dera Saheb 
Gurdwara in Lahore. 


We drive back through the sweltering 
heat stopping twice to slake our thirst 
with “7-Ups” and Cokes. 


In the evening the Chief Minister of 
Punjab has a small dinner party for me. 
I discover he is related to our film star 
Begum Para (so is the Law Minister, 
Hafeez Peezada). Sitting next to me is 
another youthful Minister, Haneef Ramay 
(Finance). I ask him about the condition of 
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a barrier separating two peoples who share a common history 
f War. It was here that Indian troops crossed into the Lahore 


Bengalis in Pakistan. Everyone joins in 

the discussion. They insist there has been no 

case of violence against Bengalis. Except for 

military personnel confined to cantonments, 

Bengalis move about freely everywhere. 

Bengali chefs and waiters are hauled up 

from the Intercontinental kitchen and pre- 
sented to me for questioning. No sooner do I 

accept their word than they switch on to the 

plight of the Biharis in Bangladesh. 


No Reprisals 


Y tell them they are misinformed 
about the Biharis in Bangladesh. I have 
seen Bihari shops open in Dacca and Bihari 
concentrations in suburbs like Mohammed- 
pur now completely free of fear of re- 
prisals. We decide that hereafter we will 
take everything we read in the papers with 
a handful of Pakistani salt. 


I bid Lahore a tearful farewell. In the 
airport lounge I run into Sir Khizr Hayat 
Tiwana, once Chief Minister of United 
Punjab. He has become very frail but has 
not lost any of his Bourbon-nosed aristo- 
cratic dignity or his Punjabi bonhomie. 
He reels off a list of names of his Indian 
friends to whom I must carry his greetings. 


I find myself in Karachi's Intercon- 
tinental once again. Since the morning 
papers have carried my pictures, friends 
and friends of friends who had not known 
of my presence in their country catch up 
on me. First comes Farooq Garib who in 
a few years has built himself into a siz- 
able industrialist, He is a Memon and 
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Memons and money go together. He is full 


were very apprehensive of his socialist pro- 
Jabour policies. He gave everything the 
{rade unions wanted. But having conceded 
their demands he told Shem bjuntly: ‘Now 
get on with the work. If you go on strike, 
Pl flog you with a danda? There have been 
no strikes since then.” 


At night my friend from college days 
Rashid Ahmed» (retired Direct$r-General, 
Radio Pakistan) and his wife Zeenat throw a 
large»dinner party for me. Once again there 
are tearful reunions amd enquiries about 
mutual friends separated by frontiers of 
misunderstanding and hate. 


Misinformation 


For a brief while I alla myself to be 
drawn into argument about the hijacking 
of our Fokker Friendship. I am appalled to 
find intelligent peopleelike Yunus Saeed 
really believing that the hijackers were In- 
dian agents and the entire episode was 
manoeuvred by us to stop overflights to East 
Pakfstan and so add to the difficulties of 
transporting troops. I tell them angrily that 
they are nutty. The debate becomes acri- 

e ngnious. Our hostess relieves the tension 
by announcing that dinner is served. 

Back in the hotel, a dark, slim young- 
ster grabs me by the arm and drags me 
into the bar. "I will not allow an Indian to 
leave Pakistan without having a drink 
with me,” he says “To India." 1 am compel- 
led to take a double Drambuie. Then ano- 
ther. The third one I quietly pour down on 
the carpet. A fourth one is ordered. 


This young man belongs to one of ihe 
22 families who are said to own most of the 
wealth of Pakistan. He is known io run a 
bill of several thousand rupees at the bar 
every month. He is drunk and maudlin. He 
expresSes his affection for India by plant- 
ing kisses on my beard. It is 2 a.m. My 
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of praise for Bhutto. “We buginess people? 
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E US BACK OUR MEN." A mammoth demonstration of wives and children of Pakis- 
E Prisoners of War greets Kurt Waldheim, UN Secretary-General, at Islamabad, airport. 
Despite assurances by Red Cross International that the POWs are well looked after, most 
akistanis believe they are maltreated. One poster reads: “How Long On Horse Food?” 


patience runs out and I sternly ask permis- 
sion to retire. The young man becomes 
very truculent. “Who the hell do you 
think you are? I can inscribe names of 
chaps like you on my....” I ask him whether 
he will use a ball-point pen to do so. He 


| KIPLINGESQUE PAGEANTRY. Lahore's impressive National Horse a 
1 held every spring in the pontes 
: sistance" the affair, demanding speed, l 1 here 
| tatioo, daring dis and camels and the display of prize-winning cattle. 
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doesn’t catch my double entendre but stag- 
gers up to the bar to get another drink. I 
slip out and run back to my room. 


The last morning is packed with engage- 
ments. An interview with Radio Pakistan, 
a meeting at the Press Club where once 
again I am needled into a passionate de- 
fence of the Indian point of view and final- 
ly a television appearance where I make a 
miserable showing of my Urdu. 


The Indo-Pak Friendship Society have 
a coffee party for me. The President is a 
comely lady, Professor Imam, who has 
taught Urdu in Peking University. She lets 
loose a flood of impassioned oratory on 
how she will mingle the waters of the Gan- 
ges with those of the Ravi and get Faiz and 
Josh to embrace Qurratulain Hyder and 
Amrita Pritam. She reels off the names of 
Ali Sardar Jafri, Rajinder Singh Bedi, Kaifi 
Azmi, Ismat Chughtai, Krishan Chandar. 


I have barely time to catch my plane. 
My friend Rashid Ahmed (once of Pakistan 
Tobacco Company) drives me to the airport 
in bis air-conditioned car. All passport, cus- 
toms and security formalities are dispensed 
with and I am whisked to the aircraft. _ 


I am hot, tired, and thirsty. I press the 
service bell and ask the air hostess to get 
me a glass of chilled beer, 


“Sorry, Sir, we do not serve any alcohol 
on Saudi Arabian Airlines, But l can give 
you a glass of Pakistani Keenoo juice?" Y ac- 
cept the offer. The cool liquid tastes like the 
waters of zam zam. 


l raise my glass and drink a solitary 
toast to Indo-Pak friendship. 
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TO {TS Ree SHADE É 


S 


«PAY ONLY IF CONVINCED” ° 
THOUSANDS OF USERS CAN'T BE WRONG 


by users in all walks of life. Is it an 
wonder that grateful letters of thas 
pour in by every post from all paris of 
India? . START TODAY TO TAKE 
YEARS OFF YOUR LOOKS. THE 
SOONER YOU START THE SOONER 
YOU'LL BENEFIT. 

o 
Under a unique scheme of “Pay only 
if convinced," YOU HAVE NOTHING 
JO LOSE EXCEPT YOUR GREY 
HAIR. Please send your order to M/S, 
BELIRAM  CHIMANLAL &° CO. 
(below Fly Over), 308 PRINCESS 

EET, BOMBAY-2, who will send 
you by V-P.P. one box of full size 
Ensoia Conc, plus FREE ŞAN; 
BOTTLES which will last for a week. 
First use the free sample boitle, and 
when you are completely and happily 
satisfied, then only open the box of 
Ensola Conc, and stürt ‘using the same. 
In case you are not completely satisfied 
after using the sample bottles, you may 
please return the box of full size Ensola 
Conc. UNOPENED to them. Ensola 
Cenc, can also be had at the counter 
of Beliram Chimanlal & Co. at Rs. 9/-. 
All orders will be executed by V.P.P. 
to any part of India. The cost vill 


ER and FEEL YOUNGER than your be Rs. 13/- (Rs. 9/- for Ensola Conc, 
years and that is why ENSOLA CONC, plus Rs. 4/- for packaging, postage) 
is regarded as an “absolute blessing" — etc. 


Kindly note Sample is supplied ONLY with full size bottle. 


Men and women, don't let grey hair 
worry you à day longer and add years to 
your looks! It need not happen. 


After long and patient research, Popular 
Drug & Cosmetics Mfg. Coy. Private 
Limited Bombay, have marketed ENSO- , 
LA CONC. Hair Darkener, which de- s 
feats greying hair with all its SOCTAL. 
& BUSINESS handicaps. 


ENSOLA CONCENTRATE” IS M'AR- 
KETED IN A LIQUID FORM. 
n APPLYING IT DOES NOT 
STi THE SKIN. IT IS NON- 
GREASY & PLEASANTLY PER- 
FUMED. ENSOLA CONCENTRATE 
TURNS GREY HAIR TO ITS NA- 
TURAL SHADE. RESULTS WILL 
BE EVIDENT IN A MATIER OF 
DAYS! You NEED NEVER GO 
GREY AGAIN. When your hair has 
returned to its natural shade, all you 
need is to use ENSOLA CONC, occa- 
sionally and the shade will be retained. 
Just think what a difference this will 
mean to KNOW that you can retain 
the youthful look and have no fear of 
your appearance in the years ahead. 


The need today is to LOOK YOUNG- 


LOCA T 
L STOCKISTS: If you are one of those who are already convinced about the 
owing local Stockists 


efficacy of ENSOLA CONC, you can buy the same from the foll 

at Rs. 9/- plus local taxes. ALLAHABAD: BALSONS: Comer, Near Kamala Nehu 
Hospital, Allahabad-2, and Mahatma Gandhi Marg. Civil Line, Allahabad-1. AGRA: 
Cash Chemists, Fountain. AHMEDABAD: Patel Bros., (Dawawala). Near Model 
Talkies, Gandhi Road. AMBALA CANTT: Jaga? Singh & Sons, H 
Hatti, Sadar Bazar. ALLEPPEY (Kerala): M. J. TRADING CORPORATION. 
AMRITSAR: Dr. Sukh Dev & Sons, Hall Bazar. ANAND: Saurasht 
Stores, Nehru Road. BARODA: A. Roy & Company, Raopura. BAN : 
The Popular Stores (Regd.) Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. BAGALKOT (Mysore): 
Bagalkot Division Central Co-operative Wholesale Stores Ltd., Mahatma Gant ; 
Road, Bagalkot. BELLARY: Sri Manjunath Stores, Brahmin Street. BELGAUM: 
BELGAUMKAR Bros, Tilakwadi. CALCUITA-7: Distributors — M/s- Phan: 
Kanika Distributors, 1, Vivekananda Road. CALICUT: T. Hoosaia Sahib, Huzur 
Road. CANNANORE: The National. Store. CHANDIGARH: Gainda Mull Hem 
Raj Sector 17, Jagat Singh & Sons, Sector-17. Dr. Sahib Singh & Sons, 50, Sector 
17. COIMBATORE: Nanjappa & Co., Avanashi Road, DELHI: (1) Paul Bros, 
Gandhi Market, Sadar Bazar, (2) H. C. Sen & Co. Chemists, Fountain, ( 

Radicura & Co., Fatehpuri, Chandai Chawk, New Delhi, (1) Empty Sore 
Connaught Place; (2) Public Medical Stores, Bank St, Karol Bagh. DEHRADU ý; 
Novelty, 37 New Market. DHANABAD:—Shree Laxmi Bhandar. ERNAKULAN: 
Hassani Stores, Broadway. GWALIOR: Govt. Servants Co-op- Stores Li ERA 
Road Lashkar. GODHRA: The Bharat Swadeshi Stores, M. G. Road; E DES 
BAD: Kathiawar Stores, Abid Road. INDORE CITY: Cash Chemist Mabe 
Road. JAMNAGAR: Adarsh Medical Stores, Ranjit Rd.; JAMSHEDPUR: D: im 
Meghani, 21, Main Road; KANPUR: Sadhuram Naraindas & Co., 41/7, ME 


Bagia. KAKINADA: Sri Ramdas Medical Hall Main Road, New vail 
KARIMNAGAR (AP): Srinivas General Stores. KOLHAPUR: Ranjit Stores, Se 
Road. KATIHAR: (Purnea) Cheap Medical Hall, Chemists and Druggists- y ThE 


ANA: Lahore Shop, Basti Bazar. MADRAS (Distributors for Tamil x 
A r . AD Al: 
Seamars Chemical Corp. (Pvt) Ltd, 281, Lloyds Road, Madras 6- MAD GA- 
R. G. Stores, 34, East Chitrfi Street; New Stores, East Chitrai Street. * Ber 
y : SORE: Stet? 


LORE: Fancy Mart, Opp. Canara Jewellers; G. H. S. Road MY: ical 
, . ; G.H. S. ; A 

Stores. PATNA: D. Lall and Sons, Fraser Road, PATHANKOT: Pig Medii, 

Store, Main Bazar. PURNEA: J. N. Bhattacharji & Sons. POONA city: 
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Coe as by Post will be executed only by: M/S. BELIRAM CHIMANL 
- L/W) 308, Princess Street, Post Box No. 2190, Bombay-?- 
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The General 


I know: the cheering of frightened people. ^ 
I know the salutes of dying men. 9 
Medals and akeletons on my breast 
I cannot see a birth again. But afraid 
Ang trapped by fear, frozen into, position, 
I shake my fist, wag my finger, blindfol® 
Half my nation. 

e 


I have sterilised the written word and 
Castrated imported opinion. 

Let my people live contentedly, 
Never shaking hands 9wit?a-covpses. 
Fearing only foreigners, 

Needing me. 


e 5 

Like a madonna I have cradled them, 

It pleased me to think I suckled them, till 
now ° 

This terror bite’ my breast. Rigid, 

I pat and pacify, the limbs 

Which hang wpon my arms — 

Or do I hang on them? 


ETEO Ə 


The female rabbit, gaping-mouthed, devours 
her young. 
In my belly we are warm. 


The President Prepares to Speak 


Palm trees rise to the morning sky. 
Their heads burst, ridiculous. 
At the first touch of blue. 


Coming into the city 

I knew exactly what I wanted 

To say: cool words and reason would be 
The order of the day— 

An oration not too far, beyond 

The comprehension of the masses, 

To Secure the sympathy of 

All classes and kinds of people 

Inside the country 

And, perhaps, out. 


But passing these tress"I see myself 

And recognise (with pride) my own 
: absurdities— 

The absurdity of every man 

In this unpatterned world. 

I strike the philosophic stance. 


My head breaks into infinite sky. 

My head is fronds of palm. 

Blue air flutters on my cheek. 

Other men’s breath roosts on my neck. 
Their beaks are at my eyes. 

Pll make a variation in the dance. 


I'll tell them 

Yesterday’s sentiments were wrong 

Or inappropriate (avoid the moral 
implication). 

Change the words. They can be changed 

When every order hangs on chance. 

Crawling oS ass 

The road stretches straight to Lahore, 

Fat and deep with trees 

Through our flat, familiar land. 

Wide plains spill to the ends of our earth, 

High fields of maize, tender stalks of rice, 

Patern of leaf on leaf throws shade 

Upon our watchful tanks which crouch 

Along the green cocoon. 

Our people are contained here: 

Turbaned farmers of the Punjab, eyes silent, 
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Driving lumbering buffaloes unhurriedly by; 

Bicycle-loads of machine men, waving their 
way 

From villages to towns; women veiled 

With speaking hands. 

This is the known, the accustomed route 

That carries them from day to day. 

And what more need they know? 


Our shadow sidles over them. 

They fall still, 

Thank God for our protection, then 
Curse the generals for a set of fools. 
Each having vocalised his remedy 

Crawls into the groove of his complacency. 


Move gently, do not shake them, Only watch 
Their faces. Our shadow lies upon their 
faces. 
Cool green it falls and laps around them 
Like shade of leaves on stagnant pools. 


The Broken 


You would laugh your guts out at 
A good joke or a situation 

Fruity as Punjabi soil, 

In the bazaar at Anarkali or 
Cross-legged at a tea stall 

Under a peepal tree, 


—from a painting by the poet 


Rolling your tongue around 
A late lost reputation 
And everybody's business 


Lahore. 

“Lagta nahin hai dil mera...” 
Nuzzling into your chest and armpits 
Nostalgia comes so easily. 

But let’s wipe our moist eye, 

Blow our sentimental nose and listen. 
For there is more. 


You would not be laughed at, 

Nor allow a flow of humour 

Into self-directed mirth, 

But gossip and retreat with honour 
(Hack at the contemptuous face) 

To all that’s dignified and grave, 

Your serene women in an ordered house. 


You could have laughed yourself to death, 
Instead you died of shame. 


Now hold your honourable 
Entrails in your hands. 

Use them in place of catgut. 
Sing 

And laugh, my broken country. 
Only that will give us dignity. 


me 
ə * 
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DON'T BE IN LEAGUE WITH THE "LEAGUE", Sheikh Abdullah 
branded the Muslim League as communal saying its revival was dan- 
gerous. He asked the Muslim *omanunity to stay away from it. They 
would be wiped out, he warned, if they adopted a communal approach 
and aligned with such political parties as the League. They should 
take a rational attitude igstead -of being swayed by religious senti- 
ments. The Sheikh made these statements at a prayer meeting near 
Ahmedabad®He is seen here in the city speaking at a Symposium, “Let 
Us Save Democracy", organised by the Gujarat State Muslim Majlis- 
e-Mushawarat—a party for which the Sheikh has all praise. 
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BUT I STILL HAVE THE CONGRESS ON MY SIDE! V. P. Naik, 
Maharashtra Chief Minister. being gheraoed by Opposition MLAs 
for having gone back on his word to pass a resolution on the Mysore- 
Maharashtra border dispute. However, Mr Naik’s position ‘has been 
strengthened by his own party. S. B. Chavan, State Minister for 
Agriculture, had staked his claim for the Chief Ministership on @ 
regional consideration, claiming that it should, by rotation, go to - 
Marathwada after the 1972 general election. But the Prime Minister 
allowed V. P. Naik to continue. Mr Chavan is unhappy and his group 
has started agitating again. They received a great set-back, however, 
when 21.0ut of 31 Congress MLAs and 70 out of 11 Congress MLCs 
from Marathwada disowned Mr Chavan’s regional leadership and 
“deprecated his activities in encouraging groupi in the Congress 
and allowing himself to be presented as the Chief Minister-designate 
of Maharashtra”. The other three Ministers from Marathwada and 
the Vice-President of the MPCC, M. Palodkar, MP, are also. said 
to be anti-Chavan. 


YET ANOTHER ACCIDENT. Twenty people were killed and fifty — 
injured when the Bihar Express rammed into the Amritsur Mail near 
Madhupur Station, Bihar. The engine and two bogies of the Express — 
and three bogies of the Mail were derailed. According to Railway 
Minister L. N. Mishra the accident was avoidable and due to human — 
error. Mr Mishra also announced the consideration of am insurance. 
scheme whereby the family of each passenger killed in @ railway 
accident would receive Rs 50,000. Replying to Rajya Sabha members, 
he said the Board was thinking of installing automatic ele 

train control to reduce the present alarming accident rate. 
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Nissim Ezekiel interviews the artist 


' 


' She is one of our most d VA 
suecessful artists. What : p 
does she feel about her /f v 
work and ifs plaee in Fc Si 
contemporary Indian 
art? 
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D 
N. E.—Do you make sketches 
on the spot? 


9 
B. P.—No, never. IA store up 
impressions, particularly whe I 
am travelling. 


N. E.—Is human interest, then, 
your main motive? Do formal 


questions interest you less? > 


B. P.—I have no formal pro- 
blems. I rely on subconscious 
processes to attain form. 


ə —Continued 
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b goes with “puckered” elegance. 
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Sporty Seersucker. Denim Seersucker. 
"Popcorn Seersucker. Superfine 
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| plain colours. For appealing casual 
| wear to suit men, women and children. 
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Y 
N. §—And you communigate 
effortlessly? 


B. P.—Yes, people understand 
my paintings, except" that they 
sometimes demand greater réal- 
ism. 


N. E.—Various modern and 
post-modern movements, inter- 
nationally, den’t interest you? ® 


B. P.—No. In creating forms 
and images, I depend Wholly on ' 
my intuition. 


5 
N. E.—Don' you experience 
conflicts and contradictions? 


B. P.—I do, but I paint only to 
please myself, not other people. 


N. E.—Yet you sell very well? 


B. P.—I do, because people 
happen ts like my images, even 
my images of poverty and suf- 
fering. 


N. E.—During your travels? 
abroad did you not see art which 
affected your way of thinking 
~ ghouá your own work? 

B. P.—I enjoyed seeing their 
art, old and new, but I was not 
influenced in any way. I stayed 
in Hawaii for six months. The 


colour there influenced me. I am 
responsive to different kinds of 
colour and light. 


figures wiped out, the abst 
patterns are clear, obvious a 
strong 


Portrait Of The 
Artist 


Mrs B. Prabha, now in 
her early forties, was train- 
ed in the J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, and held her 
first exhibition with B. 
Vithal, the sculptor, in 1956. 
She married him later that 
year. Mrs Prabha has won 
a number of awards in- 
cluding the first prize at 
the Bombay State Art Ex- 
hibition in 1958. She has 
travelled widely in Europe, 
America and the Far East 
as well as in South-East 
Asia, Her work is repre- 
sented in the Museum for 
Indian Art, Berlin, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Modern 

Art, New Delhi, and in a 
number of other Indian 
museums. Her latest assign- 
ment is the mural for Air 
Indis office in Washing- 
on, 


N. E.—What do you feel about 
abstract art? 


B. P.—I meet them, but 
never discuss art with them. 


N. E.—No theoretical qu 
tions about art interest you? 


B. P.—None. 


N. E.—As a Maharashtrian 
ist, working in Maharashtre 
you sense any special T 
to your paintings in the Sta 

B. P.—I feel that M 
irians are interested i 
theatre, but comparativel: 
interested in paintings and 
visual arts. There is | 
cally Maharashtrian 
of my existence as an 


B. P.—I enjoy the abstract as- 
pect of painting; but figures al- 
ways enter my canvases, na- 
turally, as Nature does. I cannot 
confine my painting to abstract 
patterns. But if you imagine the 
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IVERY week-end from Friday afternoon 

; through Tuesday morning finds Mulk 
Raj Anand in Paradise—Khandala. Seven- 
ty miles from Bombay (one passes the 
Duke of Wellington's nose on the way) 
is a small cluster of houses, includ- 
ing a new studio-house still under con- 
struction. Originally purchased with ‘tainted’ 
money left to him by his father, all of 
this has been deeded to a Sarvodaya Trust 
already. The new studio will also be given 
after his lifetime. 

The refurnishing, over the years, of the 
two houses in which he lives was supervised 
by Mulk Raj himself, but the new one being 
built—that's a matter of true love. 
For Dr Anand—novelist, short-story writer, 

‘essayist, art critic, lecturer, "bogus profes- 
sor” (as he calls himself) and a man com- 
mitted to human beings—this new studio, 
"designed by him, is truly his. It bears the 

p of his hand and eye, his mind, 


* Books like 


* 


his reputation as an 
ed author follows a 
ing, writing, conversatio 


by Dr MARLENE FISHER 
Photographs by Edward Lavit 


fesses that this house is his secret sweet- 
heart, that sometimes he derives more 
satisfaction and pleasure from constructing 
this dwelling than from writing his books. 


To spend a single day with this eccen- 
tric individual at his Khandala retreat is 
to attend a Happening. And that Happen- 
ing is the man himself, in all his explosive 
ebullience and quiet generosity, in his 
sense of drama and fun and his ever-con- 
scious awareness of the plight of his fellow 
man, in his patterned alternations of work 
and play, of rest and activity. 


The normal day at Khandala (normal 
for Mulk Raj, that is) begins at 5:30 a.m. 
At that hour, Mulk Raj awakes by the 
alarm on his Swiss watch, purchased with 
the earnings of an article for UNESCO 
Magazine. The first item on the day’s agen- 
da, rain or shine, is a walk. But this is no 
ordinary walk, no idyllic, rustic stroll. It 
is, rather, a week’s exercise for most men, 
accompanied as it is by the Anand zoo. 
That zoo consists of four frisky dogs-cum- 
people—related to one another and almost 
constantly fighting. Moti, Toti, Sunder, and 
Alexander (the last so named because, like 
Alexander the Great’s eyes, one esr is up 
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eolié? have established Dr Mulk 
ust as his “Marg” has established 


Each day this much-honour. 


9 


and the other down) keep their master 
busy, and both man and dogs get a good run, 


By 6:15, Mes Raj is meditating, seated 
on a carved bench overlooking a ravine. 
The seat was carved by the parson who 
built the first’ Khandala house 125 years 
ago, and it is here that Dr Anand performs 
his, yoga, his breathing exercises. It is here 
that worrisome dreams or terrors of the 
night are soothed. And it is here that the 
gets inspiration for the day. The natural 
view from here is magnificent. Also visible 
are Jesuits across the ravine, engaged in 
welfare work among the Katori aboriginals 
A little further away Anand works among 
Marathi villagers, 


An Unusual Raga 


Then, after a look at the property to 
check on the cowshed screening and on 
the mals care of the flowers, it is 7 a.m. 
and time for morning tea. The first cup, 
prepared by Tukaram Mali (named after 
the saint of Maharashtra, famous in hymns) 
is taken alone. But the second is livelier, for 
present are Shirin, who has just returned 
from her walk, Dolly Sahiar, the artist, after 
inspecting roses, as well as Moti, Toti, Sun- 
der, and Alex who provide their version 
of the morning raga. The blue-eyed cat has 
already had her breakfast of stolen milk, 
and Motasheh, the rat, is trying to avoid 
the cat. an 


From about 7:15 to 8, Mulk Raj 
paints, experimenting with all kinds of tech- 
niques—montage, water colour, collage. This 
interlude too, like the moments on the carv- 
ed bench. before the ravine or the morning 
walk in the clear, fresh air, unties any knots 
and kinks within and assures the continuous 
flow of creative energy. 


And at 8 am. the writing begins: 
This daily ritual is performed in the still Is 
complete studio-house and with certain ET 
coutrements. These include a chair, woode 


d 
and straight-backed, designed by Dr ADS 
himself during his student days 1n ER 


a design used by him ever since. Its A 
advantage then was that it could easily us 
moved towards or away from the fire. Acros: 
the arms of the chair and over its OM 
lap is a, board, also designed in London, 
which are pens, paper, manuscripts to 
corrected, perhaps a book. 


: the 
This first, uninterrupted stint i. 


day's writing continues until 10 Ru Rai 
after a shave and breakfast, rietta, 
sets off in his ever-faithful Fiat, Ao 
for the bazar, shopping list in hand, € 
that is, when the list is forgotten. Ea vig- 
excursion often has its adventures 8D 

nettes, touching, amusing, 9 
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which later find their way into 
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and" novels. Home again by 10:30 or 11, 
it’s then time to settle down for concentrat- 
ed work on Marg with Dolly Sahiar, Art 
Editor of the magagine. This lasts until, 1 
or 1:15 p.m. [ o 


After a shower, Mulk Raj lunches at 
1:30, almost always with company. Gue4ts 
are welcome. At 3:30, after a fifty-minute 
nap, he’s back in the studio for another°spell 
of writing. o » 


An Article Per Cigar 


° This time, Dr Anand concentrate? on 
articles rather than on fiction. Drawing 
upon meméries culled from years of read- 
ing, thinking, observing, and feeling, he 
works at a steady pace: approximately one 
article per cigar, Following a brief tea-break, 
he turns to letter-writinf"note-taking, and 
the checking of references until 6 or 6:15 
p.m. Throughout this period 'of about two 
and a half hours, the hammer-sounds and 
voices of the labourers form a constant back- 
ground score. They work in the new house 
each week-end and often interrupt the writ- 
er with questions about the placing of a 
stone or the levelling of a board. 


Then, at this lovely hour of the even- 
€ngethere is another two-mile walk, not to 
be missed even during the monsoon. As in 
the early morning, Moti, Toti, Sunder, and 
Alexander come along. Missing on these 
walks is Blackie, the much loved spaniel 
who, before he died, had been Mulk Raj's 
companion for 14 years. 


Mulk Raj walks briskly towards Kune 
village, where he has had the well and road 
cleaned, and where he is building a school, 
and advising on horticulture. Along the way, 
he helps some of his impoverished friends 
who are in debt, and checks how far the 
fight against one of the Municipality's deci- 
sions has gone. 


Dr MULK IN SEARCH OF ANANDA. A 
a carved stone bench near his house in Khanda 
when he gets inspiration and peace of mind for the day. 


fter an hour’s walk in the morning, he is seated on 
la, before doing his yoga. This is the time 


A FRIEND OF THE *COOLIE" AND THE UNDERDOG. Helped by a friend, he removes ticks 


from one of his dogs. Mulk Raj Anand (b. December 12, 1905) got the International Peace 
Prize from the World Peace Cou 


ncil in 1952 and the Padma Bhushan in 1987. 


Also, in passing, there is inevitably the 
settling of a row, more often than not be- 
tween a drunken Katori husband and his 
Christian wife. One wonders if sometimes 
these little feuds might not have been pre- 
arranged in order to detain the friendly, 
helpful neighbour from Khandala a bit long- 
er in order to obtain the dole for an extra 
bottle of liquor as the doctor invariably 
advises drink, though not too much, as a 
solution to difficulties. 


The end of the evening walk at 7 or 
7:15 signals the beginning of conviviality 
with friends and week-end guests. Conver- 
sation, over two pegs of brandy, is animat- 
ed and wide-ranging and continues through 
dinner, which is at 8:30 or 8:45. Once a 
month there is a musical for guests and 
once or twice a year, certainly at Divali, 
the Katoris are invited to dance, the host 
providing refreshments. Otherwise, at 9:30 
a final, brief walk is followed by an hour or 
more of reading, and then to sleep. 


That sleep is well deserved. If Khan- 
dala is Paradise, it is also a green hell, says 
the Doctor, where misery dwells in the huts 
built in the shadows of the big bungalows 
in the Sahyadri mountains. 


In twenty years there Mulk Raj Anand 
has completed twenty books, and done all 
of the Marg work. Each volume of the 
magazine is a work of art, This Khandala 
home is a retreat into a life of productivity, 
y warmth, generosity and love. e t^ 
E ox «^ ^ 
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by SUKUMAR MAZUMDAR ^" 


Bo you know what the MOSA 
told the DMQSA? 


9 
[] 

HE telephone is a very useful instru- 
T ment whenever it is serviceable and 
gef you the number you want, PBX t&le- 
phones are even better, being more home- 
ly than thei public counterpart, and you 
can always trust your operator to connect 
you to someone or the other. Belonging as 
they do to your own family circle in the 
office, they hate to see y@R feeling disap- 
pointed or lonely, and always rise to the 
occasion when the number yon have been 
wanting is engaged or out of order. 


°. 

In India we do not make enough use 
of the telephone out of an inborn sense?of 
philosophical obfectivity. From, ihe mo- 
ment we are born, we are taught by our 
elders that the greatest safeguard invented 
by man consists of the lock and the key 
wWmhic& ‘epitomise his most sublime wisdom. 
Having got off to a fine start, we relentless- 
ly make use of these excellent devices until 
the time arrives for friends and acquaint- 


ances to assemble and "observe two mi- 
nutes’ silence in our honour. 
The more sophisticated and adult 


counterpart of the lock-and-key philosophy 
is the unshakable faith in black-and-white, 
for ihe gospel says that if an interested 
party gets a chance to deny a past com- 
mitment or involvement in a time of need, 
he will do so without fail. No subject is 
too trivial for this principle to operate. 
This is also the established means of com- 
munic@tion, much more traditional than 
the use of the telephone. it is for this rea- 
son that the telephone as a mode of com- 
munication is still considered to be second 
best. .? 

N the good old days there was a Major- 

General who was then the QMG. Being . 
a crack-soldier, he had a strong dislike for 
note-writing in any form and, in a moment 
of anger, he issued an order of the day 
saying that if any officer was found send- 
ing notes to a colleague in the same build- 
ing, the QMG would see to it that the officer 
was out of his office within 48 hours. There 
Was brisk use of the available telephones 
in that office for some time, unti] there was 
a new QMG. You know the fast changes in 
Army postings. 

While telephone talks are useful and 
lead to time-saving, it is no use wasting 
your breath talking to someone who does 
not know one thing from another. Unless 
You happen to contact someone you per- 
sonally know, the telephone will probablg 
80 on ringing in a room where many peo- 
Dle are sitting or moving about. If the te- 
lephone is an exclusive one in the name 
Of an individual, it will not be picked up 
unless that person happens to be in his 
Seat, If it is a general telephone, it will be 
Promptly picked up, and after you have 
Said what you want, you will be asked to 
hold on. Thereafter it is entirely a matter 
of the caller’s luck, for every person pass- 
ing near the desk who sees the instrument 
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off the hook, will pick it up and say “Hallé, 
who is speaking? What? Oi, hold on,” 
He will then Eo about his business, but 
another man will come soon enough asd 
say, “Hallo, who’s speaking? O.K., hold on,” 9 
and go° away. 


e The caller will get his? man 3f he is 
patient but he may have to repeat his pro- 
blem a few times before he is told that he 
should ring up the next day as the person 
concerned is not traceable. The caller can 
cause a lot of irritation by saying at the 
very beginning: “Hallo, is that so-and-so 
office? OK. Can I talk to someone respon- 
sible?" The chances are that no truly res- 
ponsible person would come up and the 

, phone would be hung up. 


TELEPHONE talks are extremely helpful 

for pitchforking a point which you could 
follow up by a demi-official with the 
preamble that the recipient may kindiy 
refer to the telephonic “conversation” on 
so-and-so date about so-and-so subject. 
The telephone talks can take many forms, 
but only one type is mentioned below by 
way of illustration. 


Ring 
“Hallo, AADDMQSA ispeeking here.” 
“Hallo, whose that?” 

“This is AADDMQSA ispeeking here.” 
“May I speak to Mr Srivastava?” 


.. Ring .. Ring .. Ring .. 


“Yes, Srivastava ispeeking here.” 
"This is Chopra, -DDMQSA. Good 
morning." 


“Sir, this is Srivastava ispeeking here, 
Sir. Good morning, Sir. Any service for 
me, Sir?" 


"Look, Srivastava, I want to know 


something." 


“Sir?” 


“You had better get hold of last year’s 
incentives for better 


statistics on inter- 


THE AUTHOR, Sukumar Mazumdar (1920- 
73), graduated in science and mathematics 
from Allahabad University. He was a proli- 
fic writer both in English and Bengali. His 
publications include short stories and poems, 
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departmental cotton and come 


office at half-past ten. I spoke to yo 
it last month. Understand?" 


"Sirrr, But I think, sir..." 


"Don't think anything. Come to me 
half-past ten, O.K.? DMQSA wants to 
me at eleven." 5 z 


= 


Mr Srivastava did go to Mr Chopra at 
half-past ten, but without the statistics, fo 
none was available and he did not know . 
what it was all about. Mr Chopra was ot. 
happy to see Mr Srivastava come emp 
handed and left him in no doubt of what 
he thought of him. At 1.45, Mr Cho ra — 
rang up Mr Ahluwalia, P.A. to Mr Venke 
taraghavachariar, Director, MQSA. 


Ring .. Ring .. 
“Hallo, is that Mr Ahluwalia?” 
“Hanjee, Khushiram sapeeking here.” 


“Sat Stree Akal, Sab 
theek thak?” 4 


Ring .. 


Khusiramjee, 


"Ahojee. Thank you. Hor dasso.” 


“DMQSA in his seat?” 

“Hanjee. He is sitting.” 

"Is he in a good mood today?” 

“No idea. Shall I put you on?” 

“Er All right ... Good mornin; 
Sir, Chopra here. Any service for me, Sir?” 

“Khushiram here, Ik mint hold on ka- 
tiye, DMQSA is busy on the other phone.” 

"Yes, Chopra, what is the matter?” ie 

“Good morning, Sir. How is that pain - 
of yours, Sir?” 

“My what?” | 

“That toothache which was troublin 
you, Sir?” : 

“Why did you ring me up? Anything 
special?” E 

“Sir, I just wanted to keep you in- 
formed that that statistics which you want- 
ed has been completed. It is under typing 
and will come te you half an hour later.” 

“What statistics? Anyway, I can’t r 
member, But I have no time now. I wa: 
about to go out to the Ministry. You can 
send me your statistics later on." 5 

Ring .. Ring .. Ring .. 

“Hallo, Srivastava ispeeking here.” 

“Chopra here. Look,  Srivast 
DMQSA is very unhappy about your pei 
formance, I did not like him to get a d 
with a wrong impression about yo 0 
plead your case and told him that a 
doing your best and, besides, tha 
short of staff. Anyway, I am 
could convince him and persuade 
give you another chance.” F 


“J do not know how to thank you, Sir.” 


“Well, that's all right. But get me the - 
statistics by 2 p.m. today, as soon as I am 
back from lunch. OK.” 

"Sure Sir, I shall istudy the case and —— 
put it up to you for orders.” 


"That won't do, Ym afraid, The statis- 
tics must be on my table by 2 p.m, O&O" 
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— 95% of the tinned groundnut oil users In India 

use Postman refined groundnut oil. How s that Tor 

popularity? 

4 What makes Postman so popular? 

=| The answer is simple. Postman is the purest i 

==) refined groundnut oil available in the mae it 
i light and easily digestible. Plus it is enriched w 

Vitamin A and D. You can cook, fry or deep-'ry 
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Digitized by 
‘But will you please tell me what is 
the subject on which you want istaticstics?" 


a 


“I told you, Srivastava, Í have no time,’ 


I am going to the Ministry with DMQSA 
to attend an important méeting." 


“ee LM 


the bustling white-clad traffic stat of 
lines, sometimes overdo them. When fhe 
old and the new are poised at the two ends 


of the telephone wire, the ineyitable hap- ê 


hich cart be briefly described 


pe 3 
Mr Alvarez, JDMQSA, wajked into M J mag CUES of incompatibility. Howev. 


Srivastava's office for a chat and found him 
worried and looking lost. Mr Alvarez hag 
just a few months more to retire. He makes 
full use of his freedom of speech, having 
been bypassed for the post of IBMQSA which 
Mr Venkataraghavachari now adorns. 

ə Kyon, Srivastava, what's the matter? 
Anything the matter?” said Mr Alvarez. 


“Good morning, Sir. Excuse me, good 
afternoon, Sir," said Mr Srivastava. “I am 
irying to prepare some istaticsticks which 
DDMQSA says Director wants immediately 
after fourteen hundred hours sharp today." 

"What statistics?" 


“I don't very well know, Sir, but 
DDMQSA says that i? should be on incen- 
tives fom better inter-departmental coordi- 


ENS 
nation. E 


,. Have we any sense left? And for 
whose benefit is this blooming * statistics? 
Can you connect me to Venkat?" 


Mr Venkataraghavachari is connected 
€» phone. - 

"Kya, man, what's wrong with you, 
Venkat? Double—ADD tells me that you 
want some statistics on incentives, or some 
stuff like that, immediately after fourteen 
hundred hours, and I know nothing about 
it! What's up? Do you want me to call the 
fire brigade or something? What's all this 
talk about incentives? I wish I could see 
Some of this precious stuff down here." 


“Frankly, Sir, I myself do not know 
much about incentives. Now, let me see, I 
did mention to DD some weeks back that 
it would be a nice thing to streamline our 
work so that our sections do not keep on 
chasing in different directions. But did I 
ask DD to set the ball rolling with some 
statistics? I can't remember, Mr. Alvarez." 

“So you agree that we can call the bluff 
off? I guess DD has tgo»much time hang- 
ing on his hands, so he keeps on worrying 
the weaker species for cock-and-bull sta- 
tistics. You’ll speak to him, or shall I?" 


So the statistics were not prepared as 
they were not needed. But it equally well 
might have been prepared and started off 
a chain of notes and high-level discussions. 
Only AADD was shaking in his shoes, for 
he knows that one swallow rarely makes 
a summer. 


IHE advantage in transacting business on 
the telephone is that the call can be ter- 
minated, at will, if the discussion becomes 
inconvenient or more lively than one may 
wish it to be. But it is always desirable to 
eschew violence on the telephone receiver 
as the penalties attached are not negligible. 
It is also of advantage to the caller and 
the called not to reveal the identity (un- 
less the voice betrays it) in order to keep 
each other guessing as to who is who. 
Politeness always pays. Through inter- 
national contacts, we have recently learnt 
the elegant expressions "Can I help you?" 
and *What can I do for you?" but elderly 
people, especially elders who hold (or once 
held) a high designation, sometimes forget 
them and ambitious young men, imitating 
the breathtaking public-relations style of 


whether old or new, everyórie knows that 
except for friendly calls, it is best to put 
off a caller finally in the very first inst- 
arte in order to avoid needless bother and 
additions to workload in a world where 


there is no time to spare. Shall we take 
@a couple of illustrations? ° * 


Ring ... Ring ... Ring .. 


(Pick up the receiver and listen, but 
do not speak.) 


“Ailoo, who is it ispeeking?" 


"Double three. Can I help you? Good 
morning." 


"Who is it ispeeking? 
"But whom do you want?" 


"Is it the, I m'n to say, is it the rat- 
catching department?" 


"Sorry, wrong number." 
(Receiver down.) 
Ring ... Ring ... Ring ... 


"Double-three here. Good morning, 
can I help you?" 


"Who is it ispeeking?" 
"Double-three here." 


"Can you tell me, I m'n to say, I have 
an urgent inquiry to make, I m'n, is it the 
rat-catching department?" 

"What double-three! Is it, I m'n to say, 
the rat-catch-department?" 


"Sorry, wrong number." 


za 


(Receiver down.) 

Ring ... Ring ... Ring ... 

*Double-three here. Gud morning. Can 
I help you?” 

“Mister, every time I am telephoning 
you and you are not helping me." 


“What can I do for you?" 


"Tell me, mister, are you ispeeking 
from the rat-catching department?" 

"No, no." à 

"Then from where are you ispeeking? 
I am reliably informed that telephone 
number two-seven-phor extensun thiree 
thiree is the rat-catching department." 

"This is double-three, Rodents Eradi- 
cation Publicity Sub-Regional Centre Head- 
quarters." = 

“All right, but do you not catch rats?” 


“What is your problem, Sir? Can I 
help you?" 

“What help! Every time I ispeek to 
you, ug-gain and ug-gain you simply say 
can I help, and you say dubbal-thiree, This 
is not nice. How many times I will com- 
plain to you what I want? If you can't 
under-istand, I will complain, I m'n, ex- 
plain, one more fime. You see in my go- 
down there are many rats, big like cats. 
I want some suitabal arrangement for 
catching the cats, I m'n, rats. Have you 
got those things, those box-like things, 
with which I can catch the cats, I m'n rats? 
If you can't supply, I shall explain. I m'n, 
complain, to your boss." 

“Sir, this is the Rodents Eradication 
Publicity Sub-Regional Centre." 
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"But you don't help the public. You. 
m'n to say you don't have those boxes f 
catching cats yanee, I, m'n, chooa.” 


"Sir, we might have some for our o 
use, not for the public." 

"Then what kind of rat-cat 
partment do you have? I approac 
municipality fellows for the box , tt 
said go to the rat-catching department, : 
you say you don’t have boxes. This 
nice.” 


“O.K., Sir, as you wish, Sir. Kindly 
send someone to my office for the lo: of 
a mouse-trap for temporary use. 
send a receipt in triplicate saying tha 
have received it in good condition an: 
you will be responsible for any 
breakage or loss of the article be 
time when it leaves our premises and 
time when it is returned in good 
tion. Your signature should be duly a 
ed by at least one witness, in a respon 
position, who should also say in wr 
period for which he has personally k 
you. Two copies are required by audi 
one is our office copy. Is that O. 
"Why I should sign, I m'n, 
have taken the box from you. 1 
possibal.” im 
“Sorry, Sir, our rules are 
on this subject, I can't help." 
"All right, I don't want an 
you." je 


And one other. 
Ring... Ring... Ring... E 
“Hallo, is that the Com; aint: 
“Speaking.” am 
“I want to lodge n co! 


“The persun concerned 
seat. Ring up after half an how 

"Where is he gone?" pe 

"Don't know, may be for tea or 
don't know." 

(Receiver down.) 


(From "P.U.C. or Don't do today what yo 
can leave for tomorrow”; Jaico, Price — 
Rs 4.50) x 
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o 
All-Time Favourite 
“The New Oxford Book Of Eng- 
lish Verse"; Edited bya.Helen 


Gardner; Oxford University 
Press (1972); £3.25, j 
o 


For half a century, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of 
Emglish Verse Nas been an all, 
time favourite of poetry lovers. 
According to his lights, he chose 
the best. His tastes were conven- 
Tol. He liked tke lyrical and 
was allergic to blank verse. And 
he took liberties with the original 
by omitting passages he did not 
like. Dame Helen Gardner has 
sought to fill in the gaps left by 
“Q”. So we have another antho- 
logy (alas! too big to go under 
the pillow) but containing the 
quintessence of seven centuries 
of English poetry beginning from 
*Anon" down to 1950. Why she 
has ignored contemporary poets 
is not hard to guess. She loves 
her peace more than controversy. 
The gast lines of "Epilogue" by 
Louis Macneice explain Dame 
Gardner's motif: 


As horsemen fashion horses 
while they ride, 

As climbers climb a peak 
because it is there, 

As life can be confirmed 
even in suicide: 

To make is such. Let us 
make. And set the 
weather fair. 


Chronicle Of Sikhs 


“Umdat-ut-Tawarikh” by Sohan 
Lal Suri (Translated from the 
Persian by V. S. Suri); Panjab 
Itihas Prakashan, Chandigarh. 


Sohan Lal Suri was a chronic- 
ler of the Sikh Durbar. Instead 
of restricting himself to record- 
ing the events of the day, he de- 
cided to write an entire history 
of the Sikhs from their inception 
to the fall of their kingdom. He 
left behind him 7,000 pages of 
a closely-written account in 


Persian, It was left to his great- 
grandson, V. S, Suri, to trans- 
late it into English. It was 
the work of a lifetime and V. S. 
Suri has dedicated the best part 
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4 
of Ais) life to translating, annos 
tatingiand now publishing at his 
Own cost this most valuable 
Source of the history of the Pan- 
jab 4 der Sikh rile. : 


The volume published is not in 
fact ,chronologically the first, 
but ‘the fourth, dealing with 
events in thè times of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh's sons, Kha- 
rak Singh, Sher Singh and Dalip 
Singh, covering six bloody years 
of^intrigue, assassinations and 
widespread violence from 1839 to 
1845. Students of Panjab's his- 
tory will find this book most use- 
ful. They will sense how the spi- 
rit of the great Maharaja con- 
tinued to haunt Panjab after 
his death, the hour-to-hour re- 
cord of how an Oriental court 
functioned, the comings and go- 
ings of fore?gn ambassadors, mi- 
nute details of expenses incurred 
and bazar gossip regarding the 
private lives of courtiers. What 
more can anyone ask of a his- 
torian? 


The Price Of Money 
“Captains & The Kings" by Tay- 
lor Caldwell; Collins; £2.50. 


Miss Caldwell’s favourite theme 
is making money and the price 
one has to pay in terms of hu- 
man emotions and respect. It 
rears again and again in her 
many novels and is for the nth 
time the preoccupation in Cap- 
tains & The Kings. A penniless 
Irish immigrant makes a multi- 
million dollar fortune but loses 
the esteem and affection of his 
own family. Like all other Cald- 
well novels, eminently readable. 


K. S. 


Hluminating 


Insights 


“The Future That Was” by Ur- 
mila Haksar; Allied Publishers. 


ae 


Genuine simplicity and honesty 
in life and letters are rare to 
come by. Rarer still among those 
who inflict the stories of their 
lives on the world, Most auto- 
biographies lie too much, Their 
eminent authors have pasts to 
tidyoup. Their efforts to explain 
away bring truth into disrepute. 


It was, therefore, with relief 
and pleasure that I read Mrs Ur- 
mila Haksar's unpretentious 
book, The Future That Was. Dis- 
armingly candid, sincere, full of 
feeling but free of humbug and 
cant, this story of the life of a 
middle-class Kashmiri girl makes 
fascinating reading. 


Ee ir 


a 5 
An undramatfe life (even ber 
birtk was “not considered impor% 
tant enough to warrant an ex- 
penditure that a telegram would 
have entailed anga postcard was 
sent, instead") “comes alive. 
Through all the torments, taunts, 
troubles, tempests, inner loneli- 
ness, family disputes and the 
petty unselfishness ðf unimagin- 
ative parents, runs the authentic 
thread of integrity and charac- 
ter. These the young Miss Sapru 
possessed in abundance, Add to 
these a flinty independence of 
mind, unconventionality, a pas- 
sion for reading and you Have a 
rebel in a conventional Hindu 
home of the 1920s. 


Illuminating insights are given 
of the daily life of an Indian 
home. How remote it all seems. 
The parents doted on the elder 
sister. She had been wanted. The 
second child was expected to be 
a boy. Instead a girl arrived. Her 
birth was not a joyous event. 
The psychological problems this 
parental lunacy and “partiality 
produced for the author as a 
child are described with deyas- 
tating frankness but without ran- 
cour or fuss. Like Hinduism, the 
joint family has room for all.. 
Even the unwanted are never 
totally rejected. Modern psycho- 
logy might have a lesson or two 
here. 


The lasting achievement of the 
book is its sustained honesty. On 
this point Mrs Haksar never 
compromises. Here is one exam- 
ple. It is fashionable to glamour- 
ise Anand Bhavan, the Nehru 
home in Allahabad. This is how 
Mrs Haksar describes it on page 
44: "It. was then that I saw 
Anand Bhavan in a new light. 
Three young girls and an aging 
woman, without a man in the 
house. Far from being an abode 
of pomp and splendour, it look- 
ed a pathetically lonely place." 


The book is a protest against . 
the emptiness of life as experi- 
enced by a young girl It has 
vajue as a social document of an 
era that has passed, more impor- 


tantly as the personal testament 


of a sensitive human being grop- 
ing for purpose and identity. We 
don't get the answers in this vo- 
lume. The search will perhaps 
bear fruit in the next volume. 


K. Natwar-Singh 


Elementary 


Effusions 


“Bitter Fruit" by Veena Ragha- 
van; The Bookshop; New Delhi. 


Veena Raghavan's book is la- 
vishly produced but unpriced, It 
has twenty-two poems. Printing 


.a drawing by 


is on one side only. The c 
with: reverse ping reproduce 


e author. 


gc is made fo 
one pogi, which appeared in 


Delhi newspaper, The o 
poems are published here for thi 
first time, obviously by the au 
thor at her own expense. There 
is no harm in this, if the work 
is good and a publisher is not - 
easily available. In such cases, I - 
feel production should be modest. ~ 
Otherwise, it creates an impres- 
sion of wealth promoting itself | 
in literature or art by means that 3 
are suspect in the eyes of the 
knowledgeable, Mrs Raghavan 
should have known that the — 
poetry of even the greatest of 
poets is not printed only on one . 
side of the page. San 


I quote from a poem entitled - 
“Why?” 


Why do I see the agony of 
life, 

the pain, the fear, the terror? 

Where is the joy, the care- 

free heart, 

the happy child, the girl in 

love? 


If the reader cannot judge that, 
I need not do it for him, Suca 
elementary effusions surely 
ought not to be published or cri- 
ticised. They should be noted, if 
at all, only to be dismissed, with 
a^warning to others innocently — 
inclined to make similar mis- 
takes. m 


From His 
Workbench 


“Silence” by Vijay Munshi; 
Writers Workshop; Calcutta; 
Rs 8 (Popular Flexiback Edi- — 
tion). : 


Vijay Munshi is 25 and an 
engineer, This is his first collec- 
tion, and a second is announced - 
from another publisher in Cal- — 
‚cutta. It has thirty-one poems, 
two per page, some of ther 
ranging from five to ten w 
The longest poem is ten 
thirty-six words, including 
title and dedication, I quote 
first lines of five poems: 


Men record changes, women 
create them; 
At Ranchi junction, a frag- = 
rance. NT 
Farewells are always sad... 


I don't blame the poet this 
time, I blame the publisher for E 
cheating him out of his birth — 
right of self-criticism, x 


Nissim Ezekiel 


Our last win in an international eompetition was . 


the gold medal in the 1964 Tokyo Olympie Games. 
Pakistan are no longer our only rivals—we lost to 
West Germany in the semifinal at the Munich 
Olympics last year. For the World Cup at Amster- 
dam, the only thing eertain is that India will field 
eir fittest team ever, following the tough condi- 
ning exercises at Patiala. 


by RAJU BHARATAN 
Photographs by S. J. Singh 


T a sense of timing our hockey mentors have for settling 
scores! Here we are, set and ready to aim for the World Cup, 
— and what do we find but the usual mindless politicking that has 
made such a shambles of our hockey! It may be the privilege of the 
Indian Hockey Federation Executive to appoint the Coach and Man- 
ager of the team. But surely the kind of situation which arose on the 
2 of the team's departure—in which there was a general air of in- 
irity all around with Coach Gentle expressing his unhappiness at 
Bishnoi being appointed Manager and Vijay Gupta as his stand- 

— — by—vwas eminently avoidable. 


Gonsalves was lined up for the position of Manager follow- 
: three months of hard work he put in at the Patiala Camp in 
rigorous conditioning given to an Indian hockey team go- 
Then one fine morning he found himself out in the cold. 

as though Jos Gonsalves has been without his stake in the 

i world hockey authority. Therefore, when he resigned 
aftermath of the Munich reverse, he should logi- 

g to do with the proposed rejuvenation of our 

rected him when there was no call to do so 

by the ear is not hockey. If nothing else, 
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ASHOK KUMAR, with his stickwork and ball-control, will at last 
be playing in his true position of inside-right at Amsterdam. M.P. 
Ganesh leuds the 16-member India team for the World. Cup starting 
August 24. The other members of the team are goalkeepers Cedric 
Pereira and, Charles; full-backs Michael Kindo, Surjit Singh and Bal- 
dev Singh; half-backs Ajitpal Singh, Harmik Singh, Virender Singh 
and Bhaskaran; and forwards Govinda, Ajit Singh, Vijay Phillips, 
Chand Singh and Harcharan Singh. Below: Seasoned wing-half 
Krishnamurthy—India will miss him at Amsterdam. Virender Singh 
kept him out of the team. 
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AJIT SINGH, who played at inside-left for Railways in the Nationals 


VIJAY PHILLIPS AND AJITPAL SINGH—youth and experience. 


" is one of three who will bid for a place as centre-forward—the other ji ia i i : 
: : hs Mm $ Ajitpal led India in the inaugural Worl ona where—as 
two being Govinda and Vijay Phillips. Seven of the sixteen chosen fa the 1970 Bangkok AES Era ree RISE E. ihe final. 3 
are new to the international scene. Vijay Phillips is a forward of promise, i - ; 


LEFT-HALF HARMIK SINGH, who captained the India team that 
could finish only third in the Munich Olympics last year, is lucky to 
retaim his place. He can double for Ajitpal Singh at centre-half. 


il at last 
lam. M.P. 
p starting 
ers Cedric ! 
aid. Bal- | 
der Singh 
y Phillips, 
wing-half | 
ider Singh 


BELIMOGA GOVINDA, a centre-forward of dash, was—like Darshan 
Singh at the 1962 Jakarta Asian Games and 1964 Tokuo Olympic 
Games—shunted to the outside-left berth for the Munich Olympics. 
He is now back in the reckoning as leader of the attack—a typical 
example of the thoughtless way in which we “switch” our players. 
Govinda, along with Skipper Ganesh, first attracted notice at IHT 70 — 
in Bombay, when he spearheaded the Light Blues. 

3 MEME SHINE . uuo x nS S S o eo o o 


d Jos Gonsalves at least had the benefit of having worked with the 
2n sixteen chosen for the Amsterdam operation and knew all about the 
es strategy to be adopted by which we would concentrate on field goals 
rather than penalty-corners—our big failing at Munich. 


No less unsavoury has been the spectacle of certain players being 
pressured to quit; and the appointment of Harmik Singh as a second 
vice-captain. Only in our hockey can there be such an absurdity, For 
the 1968 Mexico Olympic Games, we recalled Prithipal Singh out of CR 


—Continued í 
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HARMIK SINGH 


Ay : 
CAPTAIN GANESH . AJITPAL SINGH a 

as Captain of the India team to Amsterdam in one of the quickest promotions in our hockey—he first attracted attention 

haps the ideal “compromese candidate” in the tussle between Ajitpal 


Ganesh has emerged 
in IHT 70 and has since develo 
Singh and Harmik Singh. Ajitpa 
them wanted it that way! 


ped into ow 
1 and Harmi 


the blue to make him captain. This was in- 
terpreted as a personal affront by the be- 


spectacled Gurbux Singh—otherwise a fine 
in an unprecedented show of 


T best right-winger. He was ‘per 
k have both been made vice-cap 


known only in the cross-fire of world com- 
petition. 


Ajitpal Singh and Michael Kindo pro- 
vide the requisite international experience. 


tains of the team to Amsterdam. This on the plea that the two of 


^ 


o 


“whistling” for courage, but is this kind of 
bravado any longer necessary? Why try to 
pass off as current coin when we have Wen 
fairly and squarely devalued? Hasn’t our 
hockey reached a stage where the golden 


- player—who, i A | 
ue, succeeded in getting himself name s : | i 
pu Captain"! Virender Singh is a resourceful and attack- rule would be to maintain a discreet silence | as 
: 5 S E ing right-half who plays close on the heels and just wait on events? | cH 
X Ajitpal Singh has been named as vice- of his forwards. Cedric Pereira in goal has y | RN 
| captain for Amsterdam. He was our captain the flair, Charles the consistency. Chand The unholy wrangling that brought the | P 
} two years ago in the inaugural World Cup Singh at inside-left may seem a gamble, but AICS into the picture on the issue of Man- | 
f at Barcelona, where he made his mark as Govinda is now a seasoned forward, and ager, the ultimatum, Wimbledon style, of | The f 
the finest centre-half in the game. In the both Vijay Phillips and Ajit Singh a zn certain team members at the reported in- | ed a 
f circumstances, there was no reason at all to lacking in potential stance of an “interested” IHF official on the | corn 
t scale him down. But then the Establishment È s issue of Manager, the upsetting of applecarts | : 
in our hockey wanted Ajitpal to get so big There may be no Balbir to give us a all the time—this has only given a further i ton 
and no bigger. So he was promptly cut to head start—otherwise it certainly looks a fillip to the attitude of cynical apathy to- | hock 
size and Harmik Singh named captain of the better team on paper than the one we sent wards our hockey on the part of the public. | natio 
ieam for the 1972 Munich Olympic Games. to Barcelona. But then on paper we have At a time when, with the players rarin’ to | repre 
This when there were two opinions about always had it all neatly worked out! Like, go, we should have concentrated on essen- | Mam 
Harmik's value to India as a left-half while for instance, Coach Gentle saying he will tials, our hockey mentors have been busy ies 
there was no doubt about Ajitpal's class. quit hockey if this team fails to bring the horse trading. In such a setting, can we Te E 
The position today is that Ajitpal has World Cup home. All of us know Gentle is even hope for the best while being prepared she 
grown in stature; Harmik on the other hand in dead earnest, that he is not merely for the worst? 
aa vocc himself distinctly lucky to re- o ae aE : | x 
his place at left-half when Bhaskaran, > z 
us. aeiy, is by far a more attacking DIGMA E econ Chef Corer of the ue team fuk was cut to bronze-medal back oi 
i a i * 1 ; e controver. i 
= me ir pae postion with Albert Shaw for the team to Amsterdam by belatedly charging iuo DUE he appointmen D E NE 
: . Even so we have had the as- tion with interfering in the selection. “Whenever I and other selectors did not agree with the | gatong 
tonishing spectacle of Harmik—a la Gurbux views of the people at the top,” says Babu, “telephone calls were made and big personalities with o 
in 1968—extracting from our hockey author- were rushed to influence us and make us change our views." Olympi 
ity a unique concession as a salve to his f E 
wounded pride—the position of Joint Vice- Ra o 
Captain! a ‘some a 
Z TE the exertions at the Patiala 1 ER 
vamp with its scientific method of condi- 
tioning and training, one thought that at P 
least a sincere effort was being made to | Olympi 
fashion a new young team with the 1976 | e 
Olympics in view. Even allowing for an ele- ! T : 
ment of “brainwashing” in the reports from E 
Patiala, there can be no doubt that the team | NN 
Ganesh leads is a team fit as fit could be— Ea 
it wil in fact be the fittest team India have det Ae 
fielded in an international competition. | Indies 
Jt has two fine wingers in Ganesh and I would 
j not ho 
WI 
dards | 
we ju: 
countr: 
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Suprerr 
certain 
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Hockey —No 


by Prithipal Singh 


, INDIA. 
£ o 
. & 


The famous full-back. who pacek- 
ed a rare punch in his penalty- 
corner hits, outlines the sirategy 
to be adopted im restoring to 
hockey its status of being our 
national game. Prithipal Singh 
represented India in the 1960 
Rome, and 1964 Tokyo. Olym- 
pics, and captained our team im 
ihe $969 Mexico Olympics. 


OCKEY, which was ente the pride of 

the nation, is no longer so if we look 
back on the trend of events. For nearly 30 
years our hockey reigned supreme in inter- 
national and Olympic competition, starting 
with our participation in the Amsterdam 
Olympic Games in 1928. Amsterdam is now 
once again the setting of international com- 


petition, so it would be meet to reflect on. 


some aspects of the game as developed by 
‘this country. 


We see that, after 1958, the Asian and 
Olympic titles kept changing hands bet- 
ween India and Pakistan; right now we 
have neither the Asian nor the Olympic 
title, leave alone the World Cup. While we 
nave been humbled, even humiliated, in in- 
ternational hockey competition, our cricket- 
ers have won laurels for the nation, having 
defeated renowned countries like the West 


Indies and England on their own soil. It = 


would therefore be befitting if cricket, and 
not hockey, is now calied our national game. 


What ails Indian Hockey? Have stan- 
dards in the game gone down or is it that 
we just don’t have enough talent in the 
country? I had been repeatedly warning 
those at the helm about the threat to our 
Supremacy in the game and also offering 
certain suggestions that would help put our 
hockey back ón a world footing. 
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The first of these is that, “whether the 
matches are national or international, the 
main criterion for a good performance by ə 
the players is their physical fitness. I am 
happy we ‘have concentrated on this aspect 


for the present World Cup. Even so there is e 


no denying the fact that we are a starving 
nation and sportsmen form a part of this 
Starved society. So long as our players are 
underfed and undernourished, what do you 
expect? 

The players may know perfectly the 
techniques of hockey in theory and practice; 
but when they don’t have the stamina to 
run up and down the field for an hour and 
a half, of what use is their knowhow? 


oAgain, even in terms of technique, we 
seem to be forgetting our traditional style 
of hockey and are trying to adopt the techni- 
ques of European teams. This only leads 
to a mixing up of styles, resulting in a 
“hotch-potch” type of game. Until and un- 
less players are cared for right from their 
schooldays with regard to their physical 
fitness and aptitude for the game, unfil 
they are made familiar with the basics of 
the game at the grass-roots level, no useful 
purpose will be served by feeding the select- 
ed players at a two-month training camp 
and by trying to teach them new techniques 
when they have already evolved a style of 
play. 

It is a hard fact that, while our standards 
in the game have not improved, the Euro- 
pean countries have made tremendous 
strides in the last few years. They were al- 
ready superior to us in speed, stamina and 
physical fitness but lagged behind in the 
playing skills. Now they have acquired these 
skills too, so our defeat at their hands should 
not really be a cause for surprise. 


No Nutritious Diet 


It is essentially a nutritious diet result- 
ing in peak physical fitness that makes all 
the difference between victory and defeat. 
No number of coaching camps can help if 
the players are not physically fit for the 
challenge of international competition. For 
such a big nation, we have not a single gold 
medal to show—even the one we had in 
hockey is now lost. 

Actually, from such a vast nation, we 
should expect at least a dozen hockey teams 
of interntional standard; but we have failed 
to produce even one such team for so many 
years now. 


The reason for this is simple: the game 
is not being popularised in schools and col- 
leges, which have all along been the nur- 
sery of our hockey, providing reservoirs of 
talent for the State and National teams. 
Looking at the PE in these education- 
al institutions, I am shocked to see how the 
younger generation seem to have lost inte- 
rest in sports and games. It is true sports 
facilities are lacking in most of our schools 
and colleges; but even where these are 
available, the position regarding the partici- 
pation of youngsters in sports is very dis- 
couraging. 

Why this abject indifference? On in- 
quiry you find that students today are more 
concerned about their future, Their counter- 
question to your inquiry is: “What is the 
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benefit we stand to gain from particip 
in sports and games at the expense of our 
future career?" They rightly point out th: 
sit is specialisation in a certain subject 
the marks they have to show that will 
yhen UI start ook ine for jobs. 


on a student. This leaves him with 
time for studies, which alone can help 
advance in his career. Beh 
So long as due encouragement and re- 
cognition are not given to sportsmen and 
they are not helped to settle down in life 
on the strength of their sporting prowess, 
and sporting prowess alone, nobody will risk 
his career for playing a game. Government 
must therefore do something more than ex- 
press concern at the deteriorating standard - 
of sport in the country; it must provide - 
would-be sportsmen with ample job oppor- 
` tunities if it is really interested in promot- - 
ing and popularising sport among the na- -— 
tion's youth. 4 


Faulty Approach 


Our approach to the participation of our — 
teams in international hockey competitions - 
has also been faulty. The team is selected ` 
just a month or so before the event, thereby — 
giving very little time to the players to de- 
velop a sense of understanding, coordination 
and confidence among themselves. What is 
more, the team reaches the venue of the 
competition hardly a few days before the 
tournament, thereby effectively denying tbe 
players the opportunity to get themselves 
properly acclimatised. : 

Another development that has Taci 
disastrous is the tendency of our hockey 
authorities to cold-shoulder players of prov. 
en name and merit without assigning any 
legitimate reason for such an attitude. Thi 
is always a hue and cry in the press 
among the public but such "intentional 
lapses” in selection continue to recur. Rail 
ways' Balbir Singh's omission is a case 
point. 

Another reason for our poor perform 
ance is that the coaching and trainin : 
players is entrusted to a number. 
coaches. Too many coaches—like feo many — 3 
cooks—spoil the game. It has been noted that — i ; 
the aim of most such coaches in the camp $ 
to wangle a foreign trip with the team. — — 

Last but not least, the newfangled po 
licy of “fitting” a player selected for a pa 
ticular position into another position ds. 
incomprehensible to me with all my kı 
ledge and background of hockey. 
who has been playing in a certain 
for a long time and has perfected h e 
that position cannot be expected to p 
form better in any other role? It will be 
difficult to convince even a layman on this. 

If the suggestions made here are not 
taken into account, if no earnest effort is 
made to spread the cult of hockey all over - 
the country, if we continue to plan without 
purpose and pick players on considerations 
other than merit, there is little chance of 
our regaining the art that will restore to our 
hockey its honour of being our national 

game. : 
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A YOUNG man spent a pleasant evening 

at his girl’s home. Just as it was time 

to go, ?t started to rain hard. The gin said 

she wouldn't think of letting him go out in 

such terrible weather, that he might catch 

a cold. "Why not stay over for the night?” 

she safd.^ You can sleepein the spare room." 


The boy agreed to stay and the girl 
| went upstairs to make sure the reom was 
in order. 


When she came down the boy was gone. 
Twenty minutes later, the door opened and 
the boy friend walked in, soaked to the skin. 


"Where have you been?" she asked in- 
credulously. 


“You asked me to stay overnight,” he 
1 explained, "so I went home io get my paja- 
mas." 


ND the* there was a drunk who start- 
ed to write a drinking song but never 
Eot past the first two bars. 


| VERY pompous shopwalktr approached 
a customer and said very patronising- 
ly: “Good morning, Sir, and what is your 
desire?” 
“My desire, Sir,” retorted the man, “is 


epressed. 


B to kiss Venus, but what I need is a bowler 
Y hat." 
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A MAN had car trouble on a back country 
road. He opened the hood and inspected 


4 the engine 


“The trouble is in the battenys’ came a 


) voice from behind him. 


The man turned around quickly to see 
who had spoken, but the only thing in sight 
was an old, horse watching him over the 
pasture fence. Completely unnerved, the 
fellow took off down the road. e Q 


About twenty minutes later he came to 
a filling station. After he caught his breath, 
he told his story to the owner. 


“Was it by any chance a black horse, 
sway-backed with bow-legs?” 


“Yeah, that’s right.” 


“Oh, don’t mind him,” said the gas pum- 
per. “He doesn’t know a thing about engine 
trouble.” € 


ORE of the favourite war stories concerns 

the RAF pilot who was ordered to make 
a flight over Germany to scatter propaganda 
leaflets. When he finally returned two 
months later, his squadron leader said to 
him sternly: “It seems to me that two 
months is a rather long time for simply 
dropping a load of leaflets over enemy 
territory.” 


The dishevelled pilot glanced up in sur- 
prise. “Drop them? I thought I was supposed 
to slip them under each door!” 


AS authority on art was giving a lecture 

on famous paintings, painters and the 
history of the world of art. He talked on and 
on, covering the situation from ancient to 
modern times. When he finally finished his 
talk he asked: “Are there any questions?” 

A little old lady in the rear of the hall 
raised her hand. “What kind of oil did you 
use on the floor to make it so shiny?” 


*(XOOD heavens, Doctor! What a terrific 
bill", the patient protested. 
‘My dear fellow,” the doctor replied, 
‘Sf you knew what an interesting case yours 
was and how strongly I was tempted to let 
it proceed to a post-mortem, you wouldn’t 
complain of a bill three times as big.” 


by, MARIO 
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—from Punch 


YS heard about the scientist who 


Crossed a carrier pigeon with a wood- 
pecker so when he delivers a message 
he can knock on the door. 


Crossed a wrist-watch with helium so 
he could watch time fly. 
Crossed a raccoon with a skunk and got 
a dirty look from the raccoon. 

_ Crossed a meadow with the farmer's 
daughter and got nothing. 
Crossed sheep with kangaroos and got 
woolly jumpers. 


E plane on which an actor was flying 

across darkest Africa crashed in a very | 
thick jungle. He was the only surviving 
passenger able to walk so he started out 
for help. He had gone a few miles when he 
was set upon by a band of half-naked canni- 
bals. They quickly subdued him, tied him up, 
and carted him off to their village. He was 
brought before their chief. 


“So you're an actor,” the chief said. 
“That’s fine. Sit down next to me. I want to 
tell you a few stories." 


The stories that the chief told were ris- 
que but they had the actor holding his sides 
with laughter, 


When the chief finished his joke-telling 
one of his subordinates came over and whis- 
pered in his ear. ^You know we are going 
to eat this guy," he said. “Why are you 
making him so happy?" 

“I have a yen for spiced ham," explain- 3 
ed the chief. š 

= “Tr 


A MISERLY MAN was approached by a 

friend who did his best to persuade 
him to dress more in accordance with his 
station in life. “I'm surprised,” said the 
friend, “that you've allowed yourself to be- 
come shabby." 


“But I'm not shabby,” said the miser. 


“Yes, you are,” insisted his friend. 
“Take your father. He was always neatly 
dressed. His clothes were always well tailor- 
ed and of the best material.” 


“You see!" cried the other triumphantly. 
“These clothes Im wearing are father’s!” 


HJ 
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Mr Brij Kumar, 42, is a successful and | 
popular lawyer. : 


One day, his heart let him down. 
Oxygen gave him temporary relief. 
The doctor's verdict 

was a Pacemaker, 


which is not available in India. 
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For information and help contact the 
Branch Manager of the nearest de E ° lite. 
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That's when we were approached. 

We sent a telex message 

to our London Office 

and a Pacemaker was despatched on the 
next available flight to Calcutta. 


Today, Mr Kumar lives and we are justifiably me 
proud of our part in his recovery... 


National and Grindlays can help to procure a 
Pacemaker quickly. 


The worst is over. Fun time for Daddy Kumar, Rita 7, R ee 
: own ecc: 
NATIONAL | I Friday, 
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What: The Stars Foretell : Ee 


a complacent attitude. 
by S. K. KELKAR 


Saturday, August 18 : 
For luck today, we or use: Bright 
yellow, 5, onyx. - 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Do not ex- 


ET o 3 : pect last year's lucky phase to continue. 
Sunday, Aug A 2 a des alone will be successful. So plan ahead Make honest efforts.to maintain- your posi- 

For luck today, wear or use: Royal blue, Ue move accordingly. Avoid haphazard œ tion. Of course there is no need to lose 
4, diamon A - - A rep eh m ne you an trouble. confidence but be cautious and vigilant. 
, a i fs ar 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A spell of business expansion is seers Med e care is necessary about money. 
good luck is goigg to bring you success and beneficial. Monetarily, you will be free from Guccini ded Em mae ee 
prosperity. Part-time jobs will increase your worries, but check your spending. Family health in oana se = pote uer 


income. You may purchase a house or a. 


vehicle. Special luck awaits politicians and 
industrialists. All is well on the home front. 


Monday, August 13 


^ E 
For luck today, wear or use: Silver 
grey, 2, aquamarine. 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Quite an aus- ° 
2 picious’ year is indicated. Act according to 
your own intuition and inspiration. Consult 
others only if necessary. Promotional chan- 
Ug ces await the employed early next year. 
NGB ^ 9Scienf*i9 and mechanics will receive awards 
E for new ideas. Family life is under happy 
stars. : 


Tuesday, August 14 


For luck today, wear or use: Rose red, 


(December 21 to January: 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 
Make up your mind to reap the 


= maximum advantage of favourable 
p 


£x 


being not assertive but eloquent 
and persuasive. Wednesday is good 
for business or for a short trip. 
Saturday should be spent indoors. 
(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 


'6, turquoise. A meeting that may take place 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Your effici- on Sunday is, going to prove far 
ency and sincerity will be amply rewarded 2A more important: than you think. 
if you take proper stock of the situation ; Tuesday-Wednesday are good for 
money transactions, but discretion 


and move quickly. An upward swing in 
business is indicated, but do not attempt 
expansion, The employed will get promo- sary. 
tion with higher salary and status. A good (February 19 to March 20) 
year for cjne-artists. Writers too po re- Pisces (Mina) 
ceive recognition. A pleasant domestic atmo- $ M CA 
: AA An old relationship is likely to be 
sphere will keep you contented. A renewed due to healthy mediation. 
u wil be encouraged to take 
Wednesday, August 15 , g e in group cities bot avoid 
For luck today, wear or use: Dull blue, -4| getting too deeply involved. Confi- 
8, jade. dential information received on 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The stars are Sunday may improve business. 
going to bring you ample opportunities to. (March 21 to April 20) 


in putting them through is neces- 


sae skill and Rd. Certain dier. ies MAR) 
pected changes are going to prove a bles- f T 
sing in disguise. Good chances await army There will be an unexpected rise 
men and engineers. Domestic conditions will in income in the next six montos 
be peaceful but avoid conflicts with neigh- but make determined TE to hol 
bours. Youngsters should bear in mind that on to the money. A meaningful and 
lasting relationship may develop on 


hard work, alonenwillapav QE Sunday. Saturday is excellent for 


Thursday, August 16 games. 


il 21 to May 20 
For luck today, wear or use: Royal (Apri E a 
purple, 3, amethyst. Taurus rishabha 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Your solar You will be full of enthusiasm but 
horoscope warns you to move with caution take due care that. ns ks 
and to maintain the status quo in all walks NJaj step does ds d i nS fus 
of life. Remain content with the existing of honest S 2 aeos y S 
situation and await a more auspicious time. ~ social E $ M ^ AER en 
No new investment is advisable unless it is not tone eek = dA RC 
absolutely necessary. Domestic peace may in the nex pte : 
be disturbed due to prejudices and your (May 21 to June 20) 

Gemini (Mithuna) 


Own eccentric behaviour. 
i Early in the week you get news 
E August 7 from abroad concerning your career 


planetary aspects on Sunday by ` 


. Health will improve and vigour 


(October 24 to November 22) 


(June 21 to July 20) 

Cancer (Kataka) 
Assurances given by friends and 
associates regarding loans for 
financing your projects will be ful- 
filled in a rather strange manner. 
You will be busy with group acti- 
vities but do not compete for a post 
or position. Just be an onlooker. 
(July 21 to August 21) 

Leo (Simha) 
You will find yourself in a com- 
fortable position after overcoming 
opposition. Temporary promotion is 
in sight and may materialise next - 
week. Some readjustment in the 
present job is likely. On Sunday 
adopt a sporting attitude. 
(August 22 to September 23) 

Virgo (Kanya) 
Mixed influences are indicated. 


and vitality will be restored. 
Writers and artists will receive 
good news of their work being ac- 
cepted for publication. Wednesday- 
Thursday are good for business. 
(September 24 to October 23) 

Libra (Tula) j 
Take good care of your health for 
the next six months. The current 
week is generally good for busi- 
ness. Sunday will bring money 
gains and also a good contact, 
Friday-Saturday “are suitable for 
an outing. 


^ Scorpio (Vrischika) 
Careerwise and financially you are 
placed in a happy position. Mem- 
bers of the opposite sex will be 
very entertaining and will make 
you happy. Job activities are remu- 
nerative. Do not, however, be too 
generous with your money. 
(November 23 to December 20) 
Sagittarius (Dhanu) 


Industrialists may. have to face 
labour trouble in the coming six 


For luck today, wear or use: Scarlet, 
9, bloodstone, 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Remember 
that this year timely actions and calculated 


prospects. Contacts made on Sun- months, Those in employment will 
day are going to prove very last- M find this week beneficial. Promotion 
ing. Monday is auspicious for tack- awaits representatives and sales- 
ling new assignments. men. 
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Maxis should cling properly. 1 

And Piramal have special | 

Clinging maxi fabrics. in | 
cotton chiffons,rubia | 4 

and cambrics. | 


Piramal Fabrics) 
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Manto was one of the best short 
Story writers in Urdu. He be- 
longed to a Kashmiri family of 
Amritsar and began writing in 
the 1930's. Manto had a sharp 
eye for the absurd and lovingly 
Portrayed his anti-heroes and 
anti-heroines. He migrated to 
Pakistan soon after Partition. 
Before his death in Lahore, in 
1954, he wrote his own ironic 
epitaph. 


(oss to Nagpada police station, in front 
/ of an Trani restaurant, slouching 
against a lamppost, was Dhundu. 
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His nickname Dhundu (the finder) fit- 
ted him like a glove. Pimping was his pro- 
fession. He could find a girl to suit every 
requirement. For ten long years, he had 
been a pimp. He had traded in countless 
girls. Of every religion, description, and col- 
our, 

This had always been his favourite spot 
—close to Nagpada police station, across the 
park, in front of the Irani restaurant, against 
the lamppost. In my mind the ]amppost 
was completely associated with him, I could 
not see it without picturing Dhundu against 
it, chewing pan. 

The lamppost was tall. So was Dhundu. 
Several electric wires sprang from the lamp- 
post and ran across the city sky in long 
receding lines. They joined other wires. And 


BI by SAADAT HASAN MANTOS 


ae {o> «sl 


through this network the lamppost seemed ~ 
to reach the remotest corners of the city. 


The Telephone Department had affixed 
a box to it for periodic check-ups of wires. 
I always compared Dhundu. to this box. 
Posted, as he was there, for a frequent 
check-up of the sexual wires of his rich 
clientele, He could put his finger correctly 
on every sexually taut or loose wire that 
needed repair. 


He knew all the girls in the profession. 
He could tell every contour of their bodies, 
every nerve that breathed under them, 
every shade of their temperaments. He knew 
yeh girl suited whom, Only Siraj eluded 
im. 


—Continued 
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“phe wench has a swollen head,” Dhun- 
du often complained to me. "T cannot under- 
stand her, Manto Sahib. She is unpredict- 
able. Gantankerous as hell. Quatrels with 
Ey ‘passenger’. I imploré her to keep her 
cool or get the hell out of here and go back 
home. Clad in rags and penniless, can she 
quarrel her way through life? But she re- 
mains a stone. Deaf to my entreaties." 


I had seen Siraj only twice, She was 
emaciated yet beaütiful. Her eyes were lerge 
and clear, and stared out of her face in bold 


self-ass@tion. It was on Clare Road fnat I s; 


had seen her first. Her eyes had intrigued 
me. I almost fel like requesting them to 
step aside so that I could see the rest of her. 


She was petite and comely. A goblet, 

brimming full of more wine than it could 
hold. The surplus flowed over?with throb- 
bing intensity. I call her wine because the 
bitterness of a heady liquor blended with 
the softness of the woman in her. The ire 
that dishevell@d her hair, puckered her nose 
and pursed her lips. I concluded that she 
was angry with everything—with Dhundu, 
with customers he brought her, witlt her 
large eyes that held her face under their 
sway. 
e SH@ as annoyed with her fingers as 
well Slender, tapering fingers like the 
sharply pointed pencils of draughtsmen. May 
be they could not draw for her the only 
image she wanted drawn across her life, 


Mo Sahib, the wretch was up to mis- 

chief again,” Dhundu said one morn- 
ing. “My good luck saved me. The police 
officers of Nagpada post are always kind. 
God bless them! Otherwise Dhundu was 
done for. She brought the skies down. How 
I cursed myself! I don’t have to put up with 
her. She is no kith of mine. I domt under- 
stand it.” 

We wese sitting in an Irani restaurant. 
Dhundu ordered his special tea, poured a 
little in the saucer and drank with a loud 
slurp. “If you want the truth, I sympathise 
with her,” he said. 

“Why”? 

“Don’t know,” he shook his head. “The 
day I know why my troubles will be over. 
Do you know something?” he asked empty- 
ing his entire cup in the saucer. “She is still 
a virgin!” 

“Virgin? Can’t be, Dhundu,” I said sur- 
prised. 

My incredulity displeased him. 

“Upon your life, Manto Sahib. She is 
a hundred per cent virgin. Take a bet if you 
like!” 

“How can that be?” I wondered. 

“Why can’t that be? A girl like Siraj 
can stay in this profession all her life and 
yet remain a virgin,” Dhundu said empha- 
tically. “She does not let anybody touch 
her. I know only a part of her history. She 
is from Punjab. As a newcomer to Bom- 
bay, she was staying at a Madame’s on La- 
mington Road. Was out shortly because of 
her bad temper. Madame had thirty other 
Eirls in the house. She was not prepared to 
look after Siraj for nothing. The wretch then 
Walked over to another Madame on Foras 
Road and even there she fared badly. The 
third month saw her on the streets, Then, 
God bless you, she landed in a hotel in Khet- 
wadi, And the scene was repeated. The man- 
ager threw her qut in sheer disgust. 


She lived near Byculla station in an ugly slum. A goat was tied to her hut. An old woma 
came out and sat down on a bench. She looked like a witch straight out of a fairy tale. A 
pair of wide open eyes peeped from behind the jute curtain. And then the oval face of Siraj. 


"The wretch is oblivious of everything. 
Her clothes are lousy. Her hair goes un- 
washed for months on end. She seems to 
have only two interests in life, hashish and 
film songs." 

To keep the conversation going 1 asked 
Dhundu why he did not send her back. She 
was obviously not interested in this profes- 
sion. I offered to pay her the train fare. 


Dhundu was hurt. “Manto Sahib, I can 
well afford the fare myself!” he said. 


“Then why don’t you send her back?” 


HUNDU was quiet for a while. He took 

out the piece of cigarette tucked behind 
his ear, lighted it, blew the smoke out of 
his nostrils and said, “I don’t want her to 
go.” 


“Are you in love with her?” I asked. 


Dhundu reacted violently. “How can 
you, Manto Sahib!” 


Pulling his ear lobes with his hands he 
said, “Upon the holy Quran, qh a vile 
thought never crossed my mind. 1 just,” he 
hesitated, “sort of like her.” 

I asked a very logical question, “Why?” 

Dhundu’s reply was equally logical: 
“Because she is different. The others are 
gold-diggers. Bloody bitches. But Siraj is 
peculiar. When a deal is struck she agrees. 
Gets into the taxi or the Victoria-gharry. 
Now, Manto Sahib, the passenger spends for 
his pleasure. He touches his ware, feels it, 
presses it. And that sets her ablaze. She 
even beats up the passenger. A gentleman 
runs away but a drunk or a ruffian doesn't. 
Each time I have to go and intervene. Apart 
from returning his money I have to plead 
guilty to the passenger. And all this only 
for Siraj! Upon your life, Manto Sahib, 1 
have lost half my business because of her.” 

My mental picture of Siraj's back- 
ground did not quite conform to Dhundu's 
account of it. 
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I decided to meet Siraj alone and keep 
Dhundu in the dark about it. He had once 
mentioned her whereabouts. She lived near 
Byculla station in an ugly slum. Mountains 
of garbage strewn with excreta surrounded 
her hut. I wish I had not seen the affluent 
mansions that stood at a respectable dis- 
tance from this squalor! 


A goat was tied to the hut. It bleated on 
seeing me. Àn old woman stepped out. She 
looked a witch straight out of a fairy tale. I 
was about to retrace my steps when I saw 
a pair of wide open eyes peeping through a 
hole in the jute curtain. And then the white 
oval of Siraj's face, I found it hard to for- 
give her possessive eyes. 


She came out immediately, ignored the 
old woman and asked me why I was there. 


"To meet you and take you out," I said. 

At that the fairy-tale witch took on a 
very professional look and demanded ten 
rupees. 


I handed her a ten rupee note and beck- 
oned Siraj to come. 


R a moment her big eyes lowered and 

made way for mine to go all over her 
face. I reached the conclusion, yet once 
again, that she was beautiful. It was a fro- 
zen, caged beauty. A beauty embalmed and 
preserved over the centuries. 

We went to a restaurant. Siraj sat across 
the table clad in her simple clothes. Her big 
eyes were rebellious. I felt they covered not 
only her face but her entire being. And 
made it impossible for me to see anything 
of her. 

Notwithstanding the ten rupees I paid 
the old witch, I gave another forty to Siraj. 
I wanted her to pick at me the way she did 
with others. So I refrained from saying any- 
thing that smacked of affection or sincerity. 


She was quiet. I wanted to provoke her 
into being nasty. 1 got slightly drunk on four 


-Continued 
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Philips, with the introduction of their new stereo system, now offer you a choice! 
You can either select the new system with bigger 18 litre speakers, 
which gives you richer sound. Or you can take home the more compact system 
ys with 7 litre speakers: The choice is yours! E 
r4 e » eon 


FJ 


your choic E oh Rs. 120) 
witheither Philips stereo system — ; 


Id 
De a m e me e e me m m me ma m me e me ee me oes mes am es me a m a m e E E 


For details, contact your nearest Philips dealer ! p z Í LI p | 
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glasses of whisky and flung a vulgar re- 
mark at her. She did not object, h did some- 
thing really objectionablé. I thought that 
would trigger off the gunpowdet. To my 
surprise she kept her composure. She ga- 
ihered me into the vast expanse of her eyes 
and asked for a joint of charas. 

“Have a drink,” I suggested. 

No. She insisted on charas. 


I got her a joint. She puffed at ij in a 
way typical of junkies apd stared at me. 
Her eyes had lost some of their power. She 
looked a ruined®empire. Every contour of 
her face was reduced to a line of desolation. 
What could this desolation be? Was she a 
city that was invaded at its inception and 
turned to ruins long before c®mpletion? I 
wondered, 


I was not bothered aboyt discovering for 
myself her virginity or the absence of it. But 
in her eyes, dreamy in a haze of hashish 
smoke, I did read something inexplicable. 


I tried conversation. She declined. 
Wanted her to pick a quarrel with me. She 
did not. I took her back to her hovel. 


e ER *Dhundu learned of my secret meet- 

ing with Siraj he was offended. Both 
the friend and the procurer in him were 
deeply hurt. With a curt, "Manto Sahib, I 
did not expect that from you", he moved 
away from the lamppost. 


I was surprised not to find him there 
the next evening. Perhaps he was indispos- 
ed. But he was absent even the day after. 


A whole week went by. I passed the 
lamppost every day and it never failed to 
remind me of Dhundu. I went over to the 
slum where Siraj lived. When I asked the 
old witch about Siraj she smiled. Centuries 
of dormant»ssexual desire awoke and wrinkl- 
ed around the toothless smile. “Siraj is 
gone,” she said. “I have others. Want one 
of them?" 


I was nonplussed. Boetfi Siraj and 
Dhundu had disappeared right after our sec- 
ret meeting! There was no emotional bond 
between them. Dhundu was above that. He 
had a wife and children and was deeply at- 
iached to them. Maybe he had decided at 
last to send her back home, I thought. 


A month passed without them. 


One evening I saw Dhundu against the 
lamppost. {t was like a sudden flash of light 
after a long black-out. Everything was 
bright—the lamppost, telephone box, the 
wires above—. 


When I passed by he caught my eye and 
smiled. We went to the Irani restaurant. He 
ordered tea. Shifting in his chair he took a 
Stance so imposing that I thought he would 
come out with something really profound! 
But he merely said, "How's life, Manto 
Sahib?" * 


"Nothing to write home about, Dhundu. 
It just goes on." 


“How right you are. It just goes on,” 
he said, “All is passing, All is strange.” 
I agreed, 


Tea was served. Dhundu emptied his 
Cup into the saucer and said, “Manto Sahib, 
She has told me the whole story. She refer- 
red to you as ‘that crazy seth, your friend'!" 


LJ 
"Why?" I laughed. 


° 


“One day we were out on a tonga ride when she suddenly asked the tongawallah to stop. 
Pointed to a man in the street and said, ‘Dhundu, bring him to me. I am returning to the 


hotel? I could not understand.” 


“You took her to a hotel, paid her well, 
and yet did not behave the way the seths do. 
Right?” 

I felt ashamed of my naivete. “The en- 
tire episode was queer, Dhundu,” I tried to 
explain. 

Dhundu laughed and said, “I know. For- 
give me. I was curt with you that day. Now 
that chapter is closed.” 


“What chapter?” I asked. 
“That of the wretch, Siraj. Who else?” 
I looked askance at him. 


ed day after meeting you she told me 
she had enough money to take her all 
the way to Lahore. She asked me to accom- 
pany her. I chided her for her madness. But 
She was adamant. She begged and pleaded. 


"Manto Sahib, you know I cannot say 
*no' to her! We caught the first train and 
went. In Lahore we rented rooms in a hotel. 
She asked me for a burga and I bought her 
one. She wore it and roamed everv road and 
street of Lahore for many days. “was furi- 
ous with myself for following the whims of 
a crazy nut like Siraj and travelling all the 
way to Lahore with her! 


“One day we were out on a tonga ride 
when she suddenly asked the tongawallah 
to stop. Pointed to a man in the street and 
said, ‘Dhundu bring him to me. I am return- 
ing to the hotel.’ I could not understand. 


“I got out of the tonga and started chas- 
ing the man. 


“By your blessing and by the grace of 
God I am a good judge of men. We exchang- 
ed a few words and I knew he was a gay 
one. I told him of a ‘delicacy’ from Bombay. 
He could not wait! When I demurred he 
produced a thick wad of notes, Even in La- 
hore I could have had a roaring business! 

“It escaped me, though, why Siraj singl- 
ed him out in the whole of Lahore. Anyway, 
I took him to the hotel. When Siraj was in- 
formed she asked us to wait. After a while 
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I went in with this handsome man. The mo- 
ment he saw Siraj he frisked like a frighten- 


' ed mouse. 


“Siraj caught him by the collar.” 

Dhundu drank his tea in one gulp and 
lighted his bidi. 

“Siraj caught him by the collar" I 
prompted. 


“Yes,” Dhundu raised his voice, “caught 
the bastard by the collar and asked him 
where he was off to. 


“I loved you, she said, ‘you claimed 
you loved me. 


“Heft my home, parents, everything 
and eloped with you. We spent a night in 
this very hotel. The next day you ran away, 
abandoning me. I was prepared for any- 
thing. You left me prepared only to wait. 
Now I have called you. My love for you is 
as intense as ever. Come to me.’ | 


“And, Manto Sahib, she clung to him for 
dear life. He was in tears. Said he had been 
scared to face the world and had decided 
to run away. He begged to be forgiven and 
swore never to leave her again. 

“Siraj beckoned me to leave. I went out - 
and slept on a cot in the courtyard. 


“TES next morning, she woke me up and 
said, Come, Dhundu, let us go.’ 
“Where to?’ I asked. 
“Back to Bombay!’ 
“I enquired about the man, 


“Ye is fast asleep, she said, ‘I have 
covered him with my burqa.’” 


Dhundu had just ordered himself ano- 
ther cup of his “special tea” when Siraj en- 
tered the restaurant. The white oval of her 
face was beaming. On it her large eyes 


looked like a pair of all-clear railway sig- 


nals, 
(Translated by Fatima Ahmed) 


É 
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Attention cold and flu sufferers! 
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Start using Pure Silvikrin today. It's a scientifically researched 
and tested formula that: f) helps stop falling hair. 2) contains 
E. 17 essential protein supplements that penetrate deep into 
f your hair roots—make it grow thick and healthy again. 


z- 
Hair growth is thin and unhealthy because of lack 
of vital amino acids in hair roots. Unless corrected this 


S — Z=) Proof that Pure Silvikrin checks falling hair 
leads to weakening and falling of hair. 


4 


=4 è, | Drop of Pure Silvikrin (magnified), contains all 17 

É f| amino acids, natural protein, essential for healthy 

5 ‘hair growth. Pure Silvikrin quickly penetrates deep 

1 into the hair root, feeds back the vital protein your 
hair needs to grow thick and healthy again! 


Í Start the Pure Silvikrin treatment today! 
i Pure Silvikrin must be used regularly for best results. 

$ Massage your scalp with the measured amount of Pure 
Silvikrin twice a day, every day. You'll find your hair 
growing better and looking healthier. In a short time 
the unique Pure Silvikrin treatment will restore your 
hair to its original growth. 


Silvikrin 
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Specially formulated Coldarin relieves the symptoms of CT ders n. only 

helps build resistance to colds. At the first sign of a cold— 

tablet, preferably after meals. 
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Swan Mills has a whole range of fabrics. 
Terrific Terene’/cottons with ‘get up 

and go’. In racy prints, checks and colours 

with verve. Yarn-dyed ‘Terene’/cotton. 

the ideal suiting fabric for slacks. 

And ‘Terene’/cotton shirtings—perfect 

for both of them. So marvellous for 

people on the move! 
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Everyone chooses, everyone uses fabrics from Swan Mills (913 
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a good biscuit, 


SATME MALTex, 


is 2 taste-treat! 


Malt gives SATHE AZALZTe2¢ biscuits 
the unique malty taste. A taste so 
satisfying, you'll smack your lips ang 
;1 ask for more. Go alread and eat as 
' many as you please; you'll digest 
them all with ease. That's bétause 
| SATHE MALT% is a malt biscuit— 
"i € predigested food itself. 
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twice the space of 
CONNAUGHT PLACE 


The Delhi Development Authority is happy to announce 
disposal of another lot of multi-storeyed plots in Nehru 
Place, the sew District Shopping Centre in South Delhi 
which will have twice the area of Connaught Place, New 
Delhi. The auction will be held 0n20.8.73 at 10.30 a.m. 
in:Delhi Vikas Bhawan, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi 

A : LOCATION 

The new District Centre is located at the crossing of the 
outer Ring Road (now called Chirag Delhi-Kalkaji Road) 
and Link Road to Kailash Colony. Near this area are the 
colonies of Kailash, Greater Kailash | and IIl, Kalkaji and 
‘numerous other new colonies being developed under the 
Schemes of the Delhi Development Authority. 

B : AREA 

The total area of the Shopping-cum-Office complex is 40.5 
Hectares. It inter alia, provides for : 


a) 98 plots on which multi-storeyed buildings, ranging 
from 4 to 20 storeys, to be constructed in accordance 
with the architectural control of the D.D.A. 


Date of 
Auction b) Three cinema sites, with a seating capacity of 1000 to 
1200 each. E 


20th c) Hotel sites. j 


A 73 d) Workshop, automobile garages, fire stations and other 
ug. essential services; and 


e) Cultural complex, open air theatres, museums, libraries, 


ce of any danger 


veavy expendit 
intenance- 


at 
Delhi art galleries, etc. 
Vikas Bhawan C : LANDSCAPING : 

ou to P action The entire complex and the area around it is to be 
coté cte : beautifully landscaped for a district park enclosing 101.25 
jo Selli s : 3 

sa 

ngaloe 56000. l 
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Hectares of land. The Delhi Development Authority 
has already taken in hand the development of the Park. 


D : PARKING 

Adequate parking, keeping the present and future require- 

ments in mind, have been made. 

E : DISPOSAL 

In the fourth phase, the D.D.A. will dispose of through 

open auction Ten multi-storeyed office-cum-shop plots 

ranging from 4 to 9 storeys on2Oth August 1973 at 

10.30 a.m. 

On a group of plots, forming a block, the Delhi Develop- 

ment Authority is constructing its own multi-storeyed 

shop-cum-office complex. The work to the tune of about 
S Rs. 1.5 crores has already been awarded and construction 

is about to start. 

Detailed particulars about the plots and the Scheme are 

available in the form of a brochure from the Office of the 

Authority on payment of Rs. 10/- each. _ 

Prospective bidders visiting the site may contact the 

Junior Engineer there for location of plots offered for sale 

between 9 a.m. and 12 noon on the 1st & 2nd August, 

1973. 

F : ADVICE 

Those who have not availed of earlier opportunities of 

securing plots in the commercial areas or are at present 

misusing the residential premises for commercial purposes 

in violation of the Master Plan are advised in their own 


interest to avail of this opportunity. 
" (JAGMOHAN) 

delh Development 

Authority 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
Issued by the Manager, Public Relations, Advt. No. 47-H/23-74 
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CAPSULES 
the Effortless way eum 


No jogging. No dieting: 
Mo untoward effects. 
m Ancient Science of. 


A product fro: 
he World's well being. 


Ayurveda for t 
srailable in 10 & 60 capsules 


at all leading chemists. 


Jor further details write (a: 
Malabar Chemicals 
Company. 


Post Bor Ko. 25, Palghat 1. 


CHIEF STOCKISTS FOR 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, NEW 
MiS. AKBARALLY'S AKBARA| 


MS. APEX DISTRIBUTORS, , 
M5. KESAV LAL KHANDERIA & COMPANY. 167. OLD CHINA BAZAAR STREET. 
li 


BHOLANATH DUT! BUILOINGS) CALCUTTA-I. 
MIS. KOSDRUG PRIVATE LIMITED, 16/4. ASAF ALI ROAD, NEW DELHI.I. 
MiS. KOSDRUG PRIVATE LIMITED, 50, SECTOR-17. CHANDIGARH-2. 
M/S. OM MEDICAL STORE, 126, GOLE BAZAR, SRI GANGANAGAR, RAJASTHAN. 
HIS, RR. PHARMACEUTICAL DISTRIBUTORS. 19, SUNKURAMA CHETTY STREET, 
POST BOX NO. 1996, MADRAS-1. 
M/S. MANEPALLI NAGESWARA RAO & CO., BHIMAVARAM W.G. DIST., A. P. 
Mis. MOR CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS, BASHIR BAGH, OPP. LADY HYDARI CLUB, 
* HYDERABAD, A. P. 
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(The sun divides days and nights, 


both human and divine, the night being intended 
for the repose of created beings and the day for exertion.) 


— Manu Smriti 
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DOM All he'll know is you look just beautiful. 


eA The world will look entranced upon your face 

m but no one will know your secret. : 
Binaca Vanishing Cream. Smooth it gently into your 
skin. It will keep your complexion soft and smooth. . aoe EG 
Give it that dew-kissed freshness. 2 
_ And then disappear without a trace. 


Highlight your natural beauty. With the soft glow of 
Binaca Vanishing Cream. 
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SOON HE WAS THROWN IN A CAVE, ROBBED OF 
EVERYTHING HE POSSESSED, 
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AGENT 626 HERE— MAN > NOW-- HE DISAPPEARED INTO THE BUSHES: 
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«QUOTES? 


"QUOTES" No. 197. 


EEUU ESSERE 


Heres “QUOTES” No. 197, 
our SEPTEMBER OFFER 
with a handsome First Prize of 
Rs. 12,000! à 


Please remember that if you 
use only one of the squares, 2 
the other blank square must 
be struck out in ink. 


Remember, regular entrants 
make regular winners! 


"QUOTES" No. 197, appears in the 10 
August 12, 19, 26 & September 2, 1973 
issues of “The Illustrated Weekly of 
India". 

This literary pastime is purely one of 
“skill in which every clue permits of only 
a one-word solution. 2 


These Quotation Clues are actual quo- 
lations from authors, and they are sensi- 
ble, witty and delightful, and, therefore, 
thev are in themselves uuly educative . 
^ud entertaining. Moreover, there is no 3 
element of chance in this contest, be- 
cause there is NO “Adjudication Ccm- 
mittee” to decide the final solutions, and 
there is only one CORRECT ANSWER 5 
to each quotation clue—the word used 
by tbe author in his or her work. 


— ——— Á— OO 
| RULES & CONDITIONS ON ] 

P. 16, ENTER. REGULARLY 
: & WIN. 


"QUOTES" 
No. 197 


CLOSING 
DATE: 


FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 


Enclosed Money 
Order Receipt/ 
Postal Orders/ 
^Q" Cash Receipts 


cur ALONG THIS LINE 


CONTEST OF SKILL! 


Here’s “QUOTES” No. 
in the clue or use your memory, 
end of each clue. 
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| A NOVEL LITERARY PASTIME 


MOS 2S VS GOD 
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197, Our September Offer, with a 


"tt DODUD 
DOO" 


RUNNERS.UP, 


UNDER 3 ERRORS 


CLOSES: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 


CLUES ACROSS 


Dictatorship, as he saw, can never be more than 
a temporary expedient; it is determined, as a 
rule, by a single ——. (LIFE|LINE) 
“How lovely!” seemed over-enthusiastic for so 


expensive a ——, so I changed it to “Rather 
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Gieve believes in a lot of action. A lively bundle of energy. 
Sheamak's full of curiosity. A busy learner, discovering new 


things every day. 

The twins have something in common...Amulspray 
and bouncing good health. 

Start your baby on Amulspray from the very first 
week. Easy-to-digest Amulspray offers balanced 
nutrition. Essential vitamins and minerals. More and 
better-quality protein for optimum growth. No 
wonder mothers and doctors have such confidence 
in Amulspray, the largest-selling baby food in India. 
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~ The Heron Books Edition of Charles 


Darwin's THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE’ 


When Herbert Lottman, international literary critic, makes such a state- 
ment in the prestigious New York Times Book Review— by far the most 
widely accepted literary publication in the world, with over 1.5 million 
circulation—it must be regarded as the highest accolade any book could 
receive. We believe you will share his enthusiasm and agree with bis verdict. 


Thats why we extend this dramatic invitation to you. 


NOW ACCEPT THIS IMPRESSIVE BOOK FREE 

Herbert R. Lottman is literary critic of the world's most influential book 
review publication. Think of the thousands of books that must have passed through 
his hands: rare editions, books of high distinction, beautiful books that only the 
wealthiest collector could afford to own, the greatest books that inspired writing 
and consummate bookbinding craftsmanship could conceive— and of all these he 
considers the Heron Books edition of Darwin's The Voyage of the Beagle to be 
the most impressive. And this is the very book that you are invited to accept 
FREEW—to introduce you to the remarkable collection of Books That Have 
Chauged Man's Thinking. 

The Voyage of the Beagle, Charles Darwin's fascinating account of his five 
year voyage of discovery, traces the birth of his Theory of Evolution that all 
living creatures— including man —had descended from a common ancestor. 

You will see how his brilliant mind erased five thousand years of previous 
thinking and profoundly shaped the world we live in. 

It is fitting that this book should be your introduction to the magnificent 
series of Books That Have Changed Man's Thinking. Each of these books has 
helped to mould mankind into what it is today. Some are fascinating narratives 
like The Voyage of the Beagle, or novels like Kafka's terrifying The Trial. Others 
are books which you may read only a few pages at a time, like Freud's Jnter- 
pretation of Dreams or Dante's Divine Comedy. But all are books you will want 
to refer to again and again. 

“LUXURY BINDINGS...AT INCREDIBLY LOW PRICES" wrote The 
New York Times Book Review on Heron Books. 


Each volume comes to you bound in luxurious, golden-stamped covers of 


As a subscriber to this collection 


TAKE THESE handsomely bound To: Books That Have Changed Man's Thinking ws : 
library volumes E Horon Books, 15 Mathew Road. Near Opera House, Bomhay 400 004 B 
L| Please send me the first two beautifully bound volumes of Books That Have E 
The World’s Treasury I Changed Man's Thinking, The Voyage of the Beagle and The Trial, together with W 
> > E the first volume of The World's xU of Philosophy. 1 will par 5 by I] = 
of Philo: v.p.p. only Rs.5 for my first volume of The World's Treasury o! oe n : x 
E [The Voyage of the Beagle will be minc as a free gift; and for The Triallwillpay M > 
only the special subscribers's price of Rs.24 (plus only Rs.2 towards postage u 
Il six of a and packing). ia 3 
all six of E must be delighted or I will return all the books within 10 days for im S 
them for just Rs gg tefund under your frec-trial guarantee, 5:75: ; wii keep these sumptuous a 
sa — Volumes for my "0-25 and cach month you will send me, as a subscriber, ano- 
3 = ther beauuful volume of Books That Have Changed Man's Thinkingatthesame — Wi 
: ü special subscriber's price and another volume of The World's Treasury of Philo- uà 
io your home, as well as your sophy for just Rs.5. 1 may cancel my subscription at any time. 
mind, are the ca works M a 
of six of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. .. Plato, More, BE Ne. VIE. E A E I A A OE re e A a 
Spinoza, Bacon, Nietzsche, Wh O Address- cesses essesses caress sesssseeessseecesssess cc a 


15 Mattiew Road, Near Opera House, Bombay 400 004 
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«A NEW YORK TIMES EDITOR CALRELE THIS . . 


sory, "Easily the most 
impressive book 
.Pveeverhad —. 
in my house!” 
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“WHAT A VOLUME!” 


The Voyage of the Beagle by 
Darwin contains 551 pages, 
instructive illustrations, all 
bound in rich tan and green 
Skivertex “with gold designs 
and lettering, easily the most 
impressive book I've ever had 
in my house!” 


enduring Skivertex. Each contains, besides the great work itself, a full appreci- 
ation bya leading authority of our day, which explains why the work' is important, 
shows you the doors it has opened for mankind... increases the enjoyment and 
value of these volumes for you and your family. Each one is profusely illustrated 
to add to your pleasure and understanding. 


We propose to send you The Voyage of the Beagle as your welcome gift to this 


collection. With it, so that you will be able to judge fully the interest and beauty 
of this series, we willsend you the second volume: Franz Kafka's The Trial. Thisis 


unquestionably one of the most influential novels of our century — dramatising | 


man's struggle against a dehumanizing, all-pervading bureaucracy. 

Without any risk whatsoever under our money-back guarantee, you can pay 
the postman only the special subscriber's price of Rs. 24 (plus postage and packing) 
for Kafka's The Trial. The Voyage of the Beagle is yours absolutely free as a gift. 

And as a bonus, you will receive a beautifully bound six-volume set of The 
World's Treasury of Philosophy at the give-away price of only Rs.5 for each 
handsome collector’s volume. You will receive the first volume of this set right 
away with your introductory volumes of Books That Have Changed Man's Think- 
ing. The remaining volumes will be sent to subscribers as they are issued at 
monthly intervals-—always at the same give-away price of Rs.5. 

If you do not enthusiastically agree with the critic's praise of these magni- 


ficent books, simply return them all within 10 days for immediate refund and - 


that will end the matter. Otherwise — if you are as pleased as we expect you vill 
be—you get, for just as long as you wish, a new selection monthly of the Books 
That Have Changed Man's Thinking to build gradually a beautiful and dist- 
inguished collection at the low subscriber's price. You may cancel your sub- 
scription whenever you wish. And you need send no money now. Just post the 
coupon today! 
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E Democracy 
ng Up? 


=<) to refer to one sentence in 
Bh arjea's bold and brilliant arti- 
. “Js Our Democracy Cracking Up?" (July 
|. “Had of importing foodgrains 

= L 480 been available today, the pos- 
i would have dis- 

jn check." 


ihe foreigner on whom we depend- 
our house in order. Jndian his- 
js replete with instances of Indian prin- 
"inviting outsiders to help them in their 
with their neighbours. After centuries 
‘slavery we got rid of the political domin- 
by ene country only to allow economic 
“domination by a dozen others. 
‘The foodgrain take-over has run into 
“stormy weather because jt was a half mea- 
“sure. In a developing economy like ours, 
ere demand always far outstrips supply, 
anyone control distribution without 
ng production? The answer to this 
m is not to be found in hanging up 
Damocles’ sword of foreign imports but 
he stern and, if necessary, coercive ac- 
of a determined government which has 
true welfare of its people as its sincere 


K, V. PILLAI 


— Sir—Today we are in the same position 
in which the Chinese Kuomintang found it- 
self on the eve of the Communist take-over 
in China in 1949. The difference is that, 
nik in China the Communist Revolution 
ruthlessly stamped out corruption and gave 
firm alternate government to the coun- 
; there is no such prospect here when 
> Congress caves in by the weight of its 


o the causes of ihe riot 


ernment to go int 
d the findings 


bas submitted its report an 
are yet to be known. 
V. K. MOIDEEN KOYA 


Cannanore 
Sir—Ajit Bhattacharjea has rightly 
pointed out that power has been concen- 


irated in the hands of ihe Prime Minister. 
She directs the foreign policy and is con- 
ducting her policy of appeasement of Ban- 
gladesh. We should return the POWs to 
Pakistan, except those whom Bangladesh 
wants to try. Why does India insist on the 
repatriation of Bihari Muslims to Pakistan 
and of Bengali Muslims to Bangladesh? 
This is a matter for direct negotiation be- 
tween Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

Are we to maintain the POWs perma- 
nently if the talks fail due to the refusal 
of Pakistan to take pack the Bihari Mus- 
lims? 


Bhubaneswar AJOY DAS 


BREAKING THE 
THREE-LAKH BARRIER 


With our August 12 issue, the cir- 


culation of the "Weekly" has 
reached the figure of 3,06,000—an 
increase of over 2,10,000 in four 
years. 


Indians In Africa 


Sir—We refer to your review article 
“Why Africans Dislike Indians" (January 7). 
The Community Relations Committee, esta- 
plished by the National Christian Council 
of Kenya, is endeavouring to fester better 
understanding and more harmonious rela- 
tionships between the races living in Kenya. 
Articles such as the one published by you 
can only do a great deal of harm io the 
cause of racial harmony in East Africa. We 
would expect that responsible magazines 
such as yours would support and promote 
this cause rather than sabotage it for the 
sake of cheap sensationalism. 


The article is replete with errors, 
archaic information, hoary cliches about 
Asians in East Africa and sexual material 
designed to titillate rather than enlighten. 

Briefly, we would like to point out that 
the book reviewed (The Asians In East Af- 
rica) is eight years out of date as the au- 
thor (Agehananda Bharati) has not set foot 
in East Africa since 1965. Great changes have 
taken place in Africa since then. An NCCK 
study eniiüec “Who Controls Industry in 
Kenya?" and published in 1969 icaves no 

bt whatsoever as to the identity of the 


- 


Asians do not “urinate and defecate 


.on the streets” here, To anyone with any 


knowledge of Asians in East Africa, such 
statement gives rise*to serious doubts es 
garding the redibility of the author. Con 
trary to the impression the article creates 
the leadership in Kenya has constantly 
reiterated its aim of establishing a ndis 
racial society through constitutional means, 
This is tod£y an integral pagt of the pro- 
cess of nation-building. 

o We in the Community Relations Gom- 
mittee are making every effort possible to 
hasten this process. We are amazed at the 
total lack of any positivism in your article 
Communal and racial tension is not an ast 
African problem, it is a world problem 
We would urge,those who have concern for 
the betterment of human relationships— 
especially if they are in a position to influ- 
ence others—to adopt a more positive and 
constructive approach to this vita}, problem. 


JOHN C. KAMAU 
(General Secretary, The 
Natienal Christian Council of Kefiya) 


e 


Nairobi 


————— E 


Sir—Once again you have made my 
blood boil Your review of Agehananda 
Bharati’s book contains wrong and disgust- 
ing details about Indians in Kenya. And, 
what is even more annoying, it projects all 
the preconceived notions of Western “hit- 
and-run” authors who debase scholarship by 
writing a book after a lightning visit to 
Africa and claim to be “experts” overnight. 
Even the population figure overestimates us 
by 100,000. 

I don’t know whether I should lower 
myself to challenge the statement regarding 
sexual relations which this author gives 
without citing any source OF mma king 
any serious survey. The list of Asian women 
who have married Africans of their own 
accord should now run into dozens. I doubt 
if the sexual prowess of the Sikhs out- 
lined by the authot is a compliment to this 
community; no dukawalla will confess 
to a sadhu about his sexual relations with 
another woman in those titiilating terms. 


J challenge this author or you to find 
-me a single Indian defecating on the 
streets -here or spitting pan everywhere: 
Who are the-1,300 Asians whom he inter- 
viewed? "ene 
The Indian publie has been recently 
fed only on the prejudiced Western press 
agency reports. At least in the land of their 
forefathers, Kenya Indians should be given 
a chance to set their record straight. 


Nairobi KUL BHUSHAN 


White Australia 


Sir—in spite of extensiv 
from Ajit Wadekar's Cricketing 
,despérate attempt to remove the P 
from Indian minds, Ray Robinson's Wi 
count (June 24) amply betrays the 
crimination against Indians (obviously 


ely quoting 
Years in 4 


= 


based on colour) in the Australian int 


gration Policy. Mr Robinson is not able : 
cite more than a handful of Ind 


against the hundreds of thousands E 
} as permanent 


ropean countries—taken is ams peru 
settlers in recent years. Most of these 
again, fair-skinned Anglo-Indians ; 
rest are distinguished intellectuals wor 


rejudice .— 
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in the universities. Naturally, thinkin% ° 


Indians are more likely to be guided by the 
forthright statement of their ex-High Com; 
missioner, General K. M. Carfappa, than by 
the flattering remark$ in the Indian skip- 
per's book. bd 


Li 
Mysore P. K. KARUMBAYA' 


Sun-Spots And Air Crashes 


Sir—Apropos Bikram Vohra’s account 
of air crashe (July 1): in the past two 
years, whenever there have been dust-storms 
with a microfine dust haze suspended in tbe 
atmosphere for days together, I have meti- 
culously observed sun-spots. A couple of 
such occurrences were reported the world 
over in August 1972 as "Sun Shake" and 
“Storm on the Sun", and more recently. I 
have observed sun-spots $rom March to 
June this year. Even the astronauts were 
reported to have been on the look-out for 
solar flares when they ewere up in the Sky- 
lab in June. The solar flares of August 1972 
and June this year coincided with the Aug- 
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R o 
ust 1972 air crash of JAL an the BA Fokker 
plane and the Boeing 737 crash this year. 
When the JAL crash occurred last year 
there were four gun-spots visible on those 


. very dates and, when an Avro crash took 


place on March 15 this years fhere were a 
cluster of sun-spots visible. 


Each time sun-spots were visible there 
wae a dust haze in the sky. And whenever 
air crashes took place in India and 
elsewhere due to poor visibility and failure 
of electronic instruments, &here eweré 
invariably disturbances on the. sun, visible 
to us in the shape of sun-spots. This could 
perhaps be the relevant cause of most of 
these accidents. 


Dehra Dun K. M. VAID 
What About Medicine Now ? 
Sir—Mr Jagjit Singh in his “Medicine 
Then and Now” (July 15) has ridiculed 
the system of medicine practised in the past, 


by providing specific examples of its failures 
and comparing it with the general advant- 


HEART ATTACK! 
By eminent car- 
diologist Dr K. K. 
Datey. What are 
the different dis- 


ages of modern drugs. He has not even ma 
a passing reference to the side-effects | 


these medicines which are sometimes more 
dangerous than the diseases they are meant 


to cure. I know^a numbef of persons who 
have become dumb, deaf or blind by taking 
antibiotics and sulpha drugs for the cure of 
minor ailments. i 


New Delhi 
Indian Envy 


Sir—The concluding hopeful remarks 
of Kamini Kaushal in her article “Filmi 
Envy” (July 22) are thought-provoking. 

The new generation in India is doing 
its best to come out of its shell. If they are 
left alone, they will create a new integrated 
India. Our politicians have proved them- 
selves the most cunning and envious lot. 
And because of their "success" in life, 
through immoral methods, the young gener- 
ation is likely to be led astray. 


Ahmedabad T. S. SHANKER NARAYAN 


eases of the 


heart? What pre- 
cautions should 
you take to avoid 
them? Can a heart 


patient fully re- 


cover? Photo- 


graphs ` in colour 
and black and 
white. 


INTENSIVE C A R- 
DIAC CARE: Dr 
B. K. Goyal tells 
Benedict Costa 
how modern sci- 
ence rushes to the 
aid of a man 
stricken by heart 
disease. 


IS MAKE-UP A PUT-ON? Bachi 
J. Karkaria surveys the Indian 
cosmetics industry. Are their 
claims justified? Are they im- 
proving their products or only 
their profits? How serious is 
the threat from spurious con- 
coctions? Also, “Cosmetics— 
For Men Only”. Illustrated in 
colour. 


GANESH CHATURTHI: R.G.K. 
writes on its significance. 


AN INDIAN DREAM: Story by 


M. J. Akbar. 
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Weve never had it so bad. Our food and M 
ing have never eost us so much, our rupee 


never bought us so little. There have never been E : 
many strikes, gheraos and bandhs, never so moa Sh 
defiamee of the law nor So much violence E 4 (havin 
streets; never have the State Governments display: a 
ed more gutlessness to govern. : eue 
i All political parties, ranging from the ruling bur refugee 
i gress, the Opposition Congress. the Socia E Du 
| the Communists, the Marxists, the Jana Sangh S ee 
the Swatantra, have splintered into factions w ME. this, t 
L sole aim is to manoeuvre themselves into postes a Prices | 
ia i of power. The people have a right to ask the E 5! ee 2 
= ers what they are up to, where they are taking e 
country. 3 prices. 
Im this vital debate, the Establishment is repe | of e 
sented by the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gan nek qim 

her Finance Minister, Yeshwantrao acters E. 

Planning Minister, Dwarka Prasad Dhar, e - 

trusted adviser Rajni Patel, President of the 

bay Pradesh Congress Committee. HE. NO EON 
Whe erities nre. represented by Mors Ad vanaspa 
(Cong. ©), Atal Behari Vajpayee and La com eee 
vani (Jana Sangh), Minoo Masani (pert 1 o1 ester 
tantra), Jyoti Basu (CPM) and Madhu . India, p 
(Socialist) . Ee 
z ruptind are am 
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There is a silver lining... 


NDIRA GANDHI has-worn the crown of 

thorns øf India’s Prime Ministership for 
over seven and half years; but she looks 
remarkably fresh, free of strain and without 
the stightest diffidence in her own handling 
of the affairs of the country. The confidence 
she exudes leaves you in no doubt that she 
is still the undisputed mistress of her house- 
hold—India. 


I ask her if she agrees that 1973 has 
been the most difficult year for India since 
Independence; she smiles one of those be- 
witchingly enigmatic smiles which leave 
you guessing whether she is pleased, dis- 
pleased or neither. 


"Yes, indeed!” she beams. And that’s 
that. 


I fumble with my questionnaire. “Why? 
Why do we find ourselves in such a mess 
after having had 26 years of freedom to run 
the country the way we wanted to?” 


—ÀM———————M—— 
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She takes a lozenge to soothe her throat 
(having just got over the flu) and replies: 


"Well, some of the causes are pretty ob- 
vious. There was the enormous expenditure 
in 1971 because of Bangladesh—first on the 
refugees and then on defence, That was 
followed by an exceptionally bad drought 
in 1972 which gave rise to acute food 
and power shortages. Along with all 
this, there has been worldwide inflation. 
Prices everywhere are soaring. In fact, our 
steel prices are lower than in other places. 
The price rise is of course partly real and 
partly psychological. Once there is a rise in 
prices everybody wants to put up the rates 
of everything. 


"The other problem is that instead of 
people getting together to meet a very 


—Continued. 
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NO FOOD TO COOK, NO OIL TO COOK IT * 
WITH. The near non-availability of oil and 
vanaspati fed the flames of the most intense 
agitations led by the CPI, Jana Sangh, Shiv 
Sena and other parties. In Bombay, the rates 
of essential commodities soared by twelve- 
and-a-half per cent in July alone. The all- 
India picture is equally grim: the rise in 
prices of mutton, eggs and fish range be- 
tween 40 and 100 per cent. Rice and sugar 
are almost impossible to get in the open 
market, Black prices are getting blacker. 
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The situation is bad but not desperate... We shall overcome... 


^. 


ELCOME IN BANGLADESH. Refugees from East 
sh. Ten million Bengalis had fled from the terror of Tikka 
Khan’s forces into sympathetic India. We scraped together Rs 700 million to feed, clothe and 
shelter them in giant camps for_over a year. The strain on our resources because of increased 
expenditure on them and later. on defence has been estimated at half our national revenue 


is under 4 tremendous 
basically sound.” 


risis, some want merely to take ad- 


uine c F 
GEE of difficulties by making the ut- 
most demands. This naturally aggravates 
the situation. 


“We have had to bear the burden of 
relief programmes in our drought-aifected 
States It was really a gigantic task. I do 
not think any country in the world has ever 
undertaken anything like it. It involved 180 
million people. Over 90 lakhs were given 

! employment in relief works such as on irri- 
gation projects, building roads, etc. We have 
been able to avert a calamity. It was diffi- 
cult; it involved hardships—nevertheless we 
were able to get through. 


Food Import — Marginal 

“In order to meet the food shortage, 
we have imported foodgrains but only 
marginally—2% million tonnes, whereas in 
1965-67 we practically had to be bailed out 
by the imports of food. It was a state of col- 
lapse then. 

“We are thinking of importing some 
more now, not so much because of there 
being any drastic need for it but more to 
reassure people with buffer stocks. If there 
is a buffer stock it eases the general supply 
situation. 

“We are also trying to reduce Govern- 
ment expenditure We have succeeded to 
some extent, especially on non-Plan ex- 
penditure. But the difficulty lies in the fact 
that so many items which do not seem es- 
sential, for mstance buildings and roads, if 
curtailed, affect employment. So we have 

to have a sort of balance, Apart from cutting 
E. Eme i es 

€ are trying ve priorities) what 

ds very essential is to meet D ite de- 
mand of higher wages. 
“I would like to say in 

t extremely diffici ee ee 


h CHALEGA! NAHIN CHALEGA! Agitations break out all over” the country almost 
NABINE. “There is total anarchy,” insisted Atal Behar: Vajpayee. A sense of cynicism and 
frustration prevails all round,” added L. K. Advani, President oj the Jana Sangh. D. P. Dhar 
hit back: “Millions of people pursue their daily activities. And yet some temporary inter- 
ruption of the rhythm of work is enough for the ‘prophets’ to pronounce that things have 
gone to pieces. E. E 
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—P. Dayal 


are better—I shall only call it a little silver 
lining. And the foreign exchange position in 
spite of food purchases abroad is also...” , 


e 
` “Better than befqre?" I ask her some- 
what incredulously. “I will gay, it is en- 
couraging,” she assures me. 


% * LI 


I put the same question in precisely the 
same words to the other leaders. With the 
sole exceptién of the Finance Minister, 
Yeshwantrao Chavan, the others agree that 
1923 has indeed been the worst year since 
we came into our own. So let's first hear 
what Mr Chavan has to say because he is, 
like Babu Jagjivan Ram, the only important 
member of the Establishment who can be 
said to have a solid political base and a sub- 
stantial personal following œf his own. 


The Establishment Speaks 


As leaders in our Country go, Chavan is 
not old;*he is in good physical shape and 
bears an image that has never been tarnish- 
ed by the breatheof scandal. He is cautious 
and soft-spoken; a stolid peasant*type who 
is unperturbed by the march of events and 
who, however much needled, retains the ex- 
pressionless calm of a pin cushion. Chavan 
is not a man of big words or flamboyant 
gestures. To my statement that in 1973 not 


only the economic situation but corruption - 


and violence have been unprecedented, he 
makes two reservations. 


“We have been through unusually diffi- 
cuit times but neither the breaches of law 
and order nor the extent of corruption have 
in any way been more than in the other 
years." 

Then he proceeds to analyse the rea- 
sons for the spiralling of prices. "It is due to 
the accumulation of many factors operating 
over the last few years; refugees from 
Bangladesh, the war, a succession of bad 
monsoons—these have put a tremendous 
strain on our economy. But our economy is 
basically sound.” 


Since much of the paralysis of the pre- 
dicament we find ourselves in is ascribed 
to droughts, relief -works and war, it is best 
to hear what the Planning Minister, Dwarka 
Prasad Dhar, has to say. He is to plan the 
ways and means to get us out of the econo- 
mic slough of despond. 


Dhar is younger than Chavan, a shrewd 
analyst. with a scintillating mind. He is 
‘committed’ (whatever the word means), 
and is generally regarded as a man with a 
still greater future ahead of him. He is also 
said to have the ear of the Prime Minister 
more than any other politician. 


Crippled Economy 


“Let us look at the facts to get our 
perspective right," he says. “There has been 
an extraordinary rise over the last twelve 
months in the prices of essential commodi- 
ties. Agricultural production, which had de- 
clined marginally in 1971-72, went down: 
further in 1972-73 due to a widespread 
drought—the worst in recent history. 


“The crops to suffer most from the un- 
kind weather were coarse grains and oil- 
Seeds. Shortfalls in foodgrain production 
have created a sizeable gap between the de- 
mand and the supply. 


“The drought had another dimension 
too. It led to a crippling shortage of power 
in States 4dargely dependent on hydro 


RS 


CHEER UP, MY PLANS ARE BOUND TO SUCCEED. “The economy has not reached a 
dead end,” said Planning Minister D. P. Dhar, x 2 
ment spending is being reduced drastically... We are planning for better results in rabi... 
more fertilisers, more irrigation... The overriding objective will be an increase in produc- . 
tion... At the same time we shall go ahead with our Fifth Plan... I have no doubt difficul- 


ties will be overcome." 


Sources. As a result, the industrial output 
declined in many vital sectors such as steel, 
fertilisers, textiles and cement. This was 
unfortunate as industrial production had be- 
gun to look up in 1972 and a suitable cli- 
mate for investment had been created. 


“The disequilibrium in the economy, 
caused by this imbalance between the de- 
mand and supply of goods and services, 
would have created serious problems even in 
the absence of other factors. 


“But there were other factors too; the 
heavy burden on our slender resources of 


WHATEVER HAPPENED TO THE GREEN REVOLUTION? “It 
mine has become a continuing reality,’ asserted Minoo Masani. 


“The crisis is not unmanageable. The Govern- 


the refugees from Bangladesh. And then 
came the war which was not of our seeking, — 
but which nevertheless we had to fight for — 
the sake of upholding human dignity. The 
nation rejoiced in the birth of the new Re- 
public of Bangladesh, but the very process 
of liberation had imposed severe strains on 
the economy of our poor society. The effects 
of massive deficit financing were not visible - 
straightway; over a period of time the bill 

had to be paid in one form or another. E 


“However, this was not all," Dhar went GP 
on. "With drought there appeared on the - 


has faded out and f 
Madhu Limaye blamed t 


Government's thoughtless and reckless policy for our failures... “Vagaries of the weathe 


have not caused the calamity,’ he added. Mrs Gandhi replied: “I do not think any cou: dn 
the world has ever undertaken anything like our Relief Programmes in the drought affected, 
States. 180 million people were involved in it, over 90 lakhs were given employment on va: 


ous projects." 
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—S. K. Chadha 


— THE FACE OF DESPAIR. Budget papers arrive at 
HOPE AND Paon) the ver ge of bankruptcy,” charged Mr Vajpayee. Mrs 
y difficult problems, the economic situation is not 
hange position, despite the food pur- 
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pathetic stréggle for human survival? in 
order to appease the deity of economic or. 
thodoxy? ; 


of water and of work—any work anyw 


“The moral implications of such a 
policy are appalling. We had to do every- 
thing that we were capable of, to help those 
who were aot in a position to help them. 
selves. It was, by all standards, a stupendous 
effort. Let me say we are proud of what has 
Deen done. s £ 


An Inteliectual Defence 


“A sick society in a decaying social order 
could hardly have brought forth the re. 
sources and tke normal resolve needed to 
organise relief on such a vast scale. But this 
was made possible only by stretching our- 
selves to the utmost.” D. P. Dhar is at pains 
to present an intellectual defenze to the 
mess we are in. He explains: 


"The present difficult situation is the 
cumulative result of many factors. I am 
painfully aware that explanations, however 
well reasoned, do not mitigate hardships. 
However, those who have, in the lasi few 
months, talked in prophetic tones about the 
impending disaster owe it to themselves to 
try and understand the fundamental fea- 
tures of the contemporary situation. We 
have to separate the purely temporary fac- 
tors from the more basic ones. Then alone 
can we begin to analyse meaningfully the 
real nature of the problems of our economy. 
This is precisely wheat is not happening. 


“Just because certain imbalances assum- 
ed a particularly aggravating form in 1972- 
73, it does not follow that the economy has 
reached a dead end, it does not mean that 
the system is overwhelmed by an, unman- 
ageable crisis. 


“We have had, over large parts of the 
country, a normal monsoon this year. The 
kharif crop is expected to be good. We have 
put on the ground å coordinated programme 
of production, with particular emphasis on 
areas with assured irrigation. Timely rains 
have helped power generation. Detailed ex- 
ercise has been made to improve the mainte- 
nance of existing thermal plants and to ex- 
pedite the construction of ongoing projects. 
Action has also been taken to. correct the 
balance between thermal and hydro sources 
of power. The improvement in the power 
situation is expected to be maintained over 
the next year as well. 


Planning For Better Results 


"In the months ahead this will show UP 
in an increasing tempo of industrial prod 
tion. We are planning from now for bet 


results in rabi. This means getting rod 
fertilisers and more irrigation. The GOY 
drasti- 


ernment spending is being reduced 
gally în non-development fields; even oe 
velopment expenditure will be subjected 
to rigorous tests of social and economic uc 
rities. Policies and procedures are PS n 
oriented to the overriding objective of a 
creasing production. A system of public c m 
tribution, backed by an efficient mechan} ds 
of procurement, is being established. The e. 
are transitional difficulties in it, but Che 
no doubt they will be overcome. 
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Í hunger. : 
h of food, e 
anywhere. i 


"And we are not surrendering our long- 
term perspective of development to the ext 


lessly the gencies of the current situation. We are go- 
rvival? in ing ahead with the formulation of the Fifth 
nomie or- ] Rlan because we believe thaf the answer to 
| our economic difficulties does not lie in a 
3 retreat from the planning process. That has 
m d a [ to be strengthened to make the economy 
iS 1 less vulnerable to the kind of pressures we 
help those i face today. 
elp them- | ° 
tupendous | “These are not responses o£ a leadership 
what has | in despair. Tflese are responses of a leader- 
D 


Ship committed to a clearly articulated 
framework of socio-economic development. 


“What did we do when we were faced 


. with a similar situation in 1966? We 
cial order 


imported nearly 10 million tonnes 
h the re- to tackle the drought conditions. In 1972-73, 
needed to 1 despite the overall shortage of foodgrains 
e. But this | and with large areas of the country affected 
hing our- 1 by the drought, we have managed with only 
is at pains P marginal imports, In 1966 we obtained food- 
ze to the j grains under the PL, 480 programme of aid; 
in 1972-73 we have paid for every single 
grain we have imported. Even before tle 
ion ig the scarcity conditions in 1968, the factor at- 
ors. I am tendant on the 1965 Indo-Pak conflict had 
, however prompted us to embark on the Plan holiday; 
hardships. in 1972-73 the imbalances in the economy 
> las few  « ^ have. only served to fortify our determina- 
about the tion to move forward on the path of plan- 
mselves to ned development. 
ental fea- i 
ation. We Grim, But Not Hopeless 
ovary fac- “We are up against a serious situation, 
‘hen alone even a grim situation if you like, but it is 
gfully the not something we cannot get over. 
: my. 
sneer “But then the economy, so the argu- 
ment runs, is not the only sphere where 
ces assum- symptoms of decay have become evident. 
m in 1972- Indiscipline is rampant in all walks of life. 
onomy has Law and order is breaking down. Corrup- 
mean that tion has sapped the vitals of national life. 
mn unman- Politica} parties, chiefly the Congress, are 
9 cracking up. Political instability is under- 
: mining the whole fabric of national exist- 
arts of the ence. Result—death of the patient, Q.E.D. 
year. The We can all creep into our holes.and await 
l We have | the inevitable. en 
orogramme "I am both amused and saddened by 
nphasis on this preoccupation with the gutter. Mil- 
mely rains lions and millions of people pursue their 
etailed ex- daily activities in peace over large areas of 
he mainte- the subcontinent. Yet an incident here or 
and to ex- an incident there is enough to provide the 
g projects. basis for a sweeping generalisation about 
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law and order. 


"Tens of hundreds of workers in innu- 


à ver merable organisations are working and pro- 

ainedig i ducing things. They are working in difficult 

| circumstances. They have all manner of pro- 

Í blems. Nonetheless, they are trying gamely 

Í to run the establishments on which depends 

j the life of the nation. And yet some tempo- 

ul stow ia | rary interruption of the rhythm of work is 

jal S 1 enough for the prophets to pronounce that 
c more d things have gone to pieces. 

The Gov E “Admittedly some people are corrupt. 
ced drasti- ay But has the entire leadership and the na- 
; even de E tion as a whole lost its moral and spiritual 
subjected i anchor? Presumably those who thunder 
nomic prio" | against corruption—and their number is 

are bein£ i legion—have not allowed themselves to be 
iive of in- E corrupted. Maybe there are others whose 
public dis- t moral- integrity remains unimpaired. Isn't 

m echanis a —Continued 
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WILL THEY TAKE IT LYING DOWN? When asked why State Governments did not suppress 
violence with a strong hand, Mrs Gandhi said: “It works both ways; if you are too strong 
and people are hurt then the resentment snowballs. And that doesn’t stop the violence either. 
We have seen this happen everywhere—in other countries as well.” Above: A demonstra- 


tion outside Parliament House. Below: A police officer, injured in a stone-thzowing incident der ER 


in New Delhi, is carried away by his colleagues. 


—P. Dayal 


_—P. Dayal— 
IS THE JANA SANGH PUTTING ITS 


ays AREN'T I THE “RIGHT” MAN? The 
BEST FOOT FORWARD? The Jana Sangh 


THE MONEY-BAGS GET INFLATED. S 
‘leftist’ Congress leader Rajni Patel: “In- Jana Sangh leader Atal Behari Vajpayee : 
ion, even according to capitalistic statis- said: “In the eyes of the world, India today President bemoans the fact that the common 
is not only a non-entity, it is a non-coun- man has been bled white by the spiralling 
ices. “The crippling power famine an 


l, cement and diesel have 
e country,” said L. K. Advani. 


«The critics proceed, first of all, to dis- 
robe the king, and then ridicule him because 
he has no clothes. The poor fellow doesn’t 
even have a chance to protest, because the 
rules of the game are made that way. 


"*[ am all for fairy tales, ancient and 
modern, but I suppose it is too much to ask 
that the fairy tales have a realistic distri- 
bution of the goodies and the baddies in the 
real life story of a nation trying to esta- 
blish new norms of political and social ac- 
tion, both individual and collective?" 


Close Adviser 


I choose Rajni Patel because he is at 
once an outsider and a supporter of the 
Establishment; he is able, dynamic and with 
a viewpoint uniquely his own. He is one of 
the most trusted advisers of the Prime Mi- 
nister, His analysis of our problems was 
however along the same lines: 


“The backlash of the economic strin- 
gency created by the war with Pak- 
istan... feeding and maintaining 10 million 
refugees for 10 months... the worst-evet 
drought... and mistakes in the planning » 
the first 20 years of .freedom" (thus exone- 
rating D. P. Dhar). 

However he adds his *jeftist" sting in 
the tail. "Inflation is a worldwide phen?” 
menon affecting almost all capitalistic ec” 
nomies. Even according to capitalistic statis- 
tics the only countries that have not beng 
affected by inflation are socialist countries. 


oe 
WHERE DOES ALL THAT MONEY Gok 
Minoo Masani said corruption and out 


were rampant in the ruling party. y 
what kind of leaders does the been 
throw up?” he asked. "Men. „who have o 
notoriously discredited.” To the An 
i i unprec 


think such things do become wors? in o 08 
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“The country is in the eg ofe a sevete 
politico-economic crisis. The fact that this 
crisis has come so soon after,a phase of 
general euphoria,generated by our military 

. Victory over Pakistan has made it all the 
more galling. o (6 


"The common man has been bled white 
by the current phase of inflation. A erip- | 
pling power famine, combined with an acute e 
scarcity -of inputs such as coal, cement, die- 
sel, etc., have paralysed the country's econq- 


ANGERS OF Rif 


2 common PROVE .IT WITH STATISTICS. 3 he DA S mea 
spiralling Minto Mie canted figures toeshow up J I St MIA mro 
nine and our economic crisis. “We have 14 million un- hg. 
iesel have employed; the number goes up by 8,000 ! Cc i AERE 
. Advani. every day; it will make a grand total of 37 | 3 F CRU 
us f (d Dus KU Lebe deli ee the, ee es : 
' problem ERE eT e a triple crisis.” | 
t 
ll, to dis- | 
m because Critics of the Establishment do not 
w doesn't mince their words and come down upon 
cause the the Government like the proverbial ton of 
Way. bricks. Let us first call on Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee. 
cient and 
uch to ask 
stic distri- The Critics Attack 
dies in the ; 
g to esta- The pictures, books and objects, a per- 
social ac- son surrounds himself with are good clues us 
waT? his perSonality. The pictures in Vajpayee’s 
M room are understandably those of right- 
wing Hindu leaders, Syama Prasad Mook- 
erjee, Savarkar and Upadhyaya, there is also 
e he is at a plaque given by the Deen Dayal Bhavan “MY PARTY IS NOT DISINTEGRATING,” 
s of the of Nairobi on the mantelpiece. There is a political party is able to hold together for any 
S s icture of Swami Vivekananda on one wal X S A 
c and with and a larger one, with its frame draped with had remained united in the first 22 years after 
e is one of a CUBES eanland! of Sardar Patel. One of parties today are plagued with infighting and 
Prime Mi- Vajpayee striding along with the Rajmata Congress workers clash in New Delhi, 
blems was of Gwalior in a silver frame. There are em- 
blems of militant Hinduism: an equestrian 
mic strin- statue of Shivaji and a silver-plated figure 
2 ith Pak- of a horse rearing on its hind legs given by 
y illion the Border Security Force. There are two 
Edu models of the chariot with Sri Krishna de- 
vor in livering the sermon of the Gita to Arjuna. 
ann) 
dem exone- Atal Behari is a  photo-journalist's 
dream; he speaks with animated gestures of 
t" sting jn his hands and is a safe bet for good copy. 
5 
ride pheno- About the year 1973, he agrees. “Yes, 
talistic eco of course, it’s been the worst year with the 
listie statis" collapse of the economic, administrative and 
;e not 7 most of all, the moral front of the eun 
t countries: The country is on the verge of bankruptcy; 
in the eyes of the world India is not only a 
oo nonentity, it is a non-country.” He repeats: 
ONEY GO? “Not only a nonentity but a non-country. 
nd nepoti There is total anarchy." 
P posit Lal K. Advani, President of the Jana 
o have been le Sangh, is more measured in his speech but 
he ares - equally vehement. 
[i 
replied, 7 “Without doubt, the year 1973 has been 
js z Spows the worst since Independence,” he replies. 
ic. d in a 
recover! 


or. 
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is the Le of public faith that things 
can at all be improved. A sense of cynicism 
and frustration prevails all round." 

Minoo Masanf, who prefers to describe 
himself as a liberal rather than as a Swa- 
tantrite, strikes a note of academic authen- 
ticity as he quotes statistics to prove his 
Points: 


“Sham Lal in The Times of India made . 


a correct analysis when he wrote of a triple 
o mic growth. Even worse than' all this—there ° : 


—Continued 


REACTION 


—S. K. Chadha 


said almost every leader interviewed. But no 
C ds J length of time. The Swatantra, the Commu- 
nists, the Socialists have all splintered into groups and sub-groups. The Congress, which 


Independence, also split in 1969. All our 
are ued 1 groupism. Above: A meeting of the Congress 
Forum of Socialist Action is addressed by Shankar Dayal Sharma, Below: Jana Sangh and 


B —Mona Chowdhury 
Bs. i INDIAN MASSES, DON’T GIVE 

^ AND YD PPORT. Jyoti Basu said: “Empty 

3 slogans like Garibi Hatao may mislead peo- 


or some time but cannot 
i 7» Mr Rajni Patel insisted that the 


slogan could have been implemented had 
Mrs Gandhi “not been bogged down by un- 
foreseen circu 2 


erisis—economie, political and moral. Let's 
take the economic crisis, First, unemploy- 
ment. B. K. Nehru in his Madon Memorial - 
Lectures last year gave some very reveal- 
$ ing figures of unemployment. - 
H “Today we have 14 million unemploy- 
ed. With our current policies, the number 
F ot unemployed goes up by 6,000 every day. 
i By 1980 we will have added another 23 mil- 
I lion, making a grand total of 57 million. 
“Secondly, there is this rise in prices. In 
1973 we have broken all previous records— 
they have risen by 25% and in one particu- 
lar week, by 2%. And they continue to rise. 


"Thirdly, we have the problem of a 
rising population. You might describe it as 
food versus population. The Green Revolu- 
tion has faded out and the prospect of 
j famine has become a continuing reality. 
= “Authoritarian Rule” 

“On the political side we have this 
trend towards authoritarianism, The press is 
eontinually under attack; the import of 
‘books and films is now controlled by the 
Government. All India Radio and Television 


continue to remain Government monopolies, 
; despite the Chanda Committee’s recommen- 


h ed 


= discipline in politics. Even before Independ- 


THE MINORITY IS A MAJOR PROBLEM. No one has done more for our Muslims than Mrs 


Gandhi. When asked as to why, despite this, 


. with re- 


Hindu majority State.” Mrs Gandhi was pained that Muslims constantly raised the issue of 


their Personal Law a 


"I need not say much about the moral 
crisis. Corruption and nepotism are all too 
apparent to everyone." 


When the country is in such bad shape, 
what political party can we turn to in 
order to be salvaged? Here the picture is 
equally grim. It is a strange phenomenon 
of our political life that no party is able 
to hold together for any length of time. 
Before elections, aspirants scramble to get 
tickets of the party most likely to win; 
during elections they abandon principles 
and make alliances with Opposition parties 
to gain votes; after elections those success- 
fal create factions within their own party 
to get ministerial positions and those in 
the Opposition to gain party leadership. 


A Threat To Democracy 


At no stage are political ideals at a 
premium. No wonder our parties are con- 
stantly splintering into groups and sub- 
groups. This national characteristic poses a 
serious threat to the functioning of our 
democratic institutions. 


* Let us first ask the Prime Minister what 
she has to say on the subject. Like the other 
leaders I interviewed she firmly maintains 
that her party is not disintegrating. 


“But some divisive factors have always 
been there—below the surface,” she ex- 
plains. “When it is a period of difficulty, 
lots of people feel, ‘Well, it is time to take 
advantage; the Government is in a tight cor- 


_ her and it is time to push our demands.’ 


“In India there has never been any such 


Ithough she had made it clear that she “had no intention of changing it.” 


ence, in almost every State there were 
groups. But sometimes this was suppressed 
because of bossism. The boss is able to sup- 
press it, but only for a time. It summers 
and erupts every now and then.” 


Rajni Patel, who has suffered the 
consequences of disloyalty of some mem- 
bers of the Congress in Bombay, readily 
agrees that "the craving for personal power 
to the detriment of ideals is the main cause 
of the infighting in political parties. These 
parties, after all, reflect the general trends 
and aspirations in the country. Greater dis- 
cipline and more concern with proclaimed 
ideals and objectives alone can stop squab- 
bles. They will naturally be more in the rul- 
ing party where the chances of acquiring 
public office are greater. Discipline and a 
cadre-based party can check this rot 
Indiscipline has to be put down with a firm 
hand". 


"Who Started It All 2" 

Morarji Desai is firmly convinced that 
Mrs Gandhi is the mother of divisions m 
the Congress. He fumes: 

"People like Subhas Bose and Achari 
Kripalani had left the Congress earlier, DY 
without hurting the party; they did not E 
rival Congress parties. What Gane” 
did in 1969 was unparalleled in the eee 
tory of democratic parties. Her subsequer 
attacks on the Congress have not bee? e 


an ideological, but on a personal basis" 
Having ascribed the split in the c 
gress Party to Mrs Gandhi, MorarJ? i o 
insists that there is no disintegration 
his (Congress O) party. On the con " 
“it has survived the most violent assault’: 
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“Mrs Gandhi gave it a jolt,” he adds, 
“and a setback. When a Prime Minister be- 
«omes Prime Minister by encouraging indis- 
cipline and thereaftef utilises all her powers 
to raise a new party, you cai? hardly expect 
the old one ío survive. But it has. That 
shows its vitality. And now it is getting 
to its feet again." 


“The Jana Sangh is not disintegrating,” 
maintains fts President Lal K. Advani. 
“The only major defection was by Balraj 
Madhok, but he took no one with him. ‘So, 
as in the case of the Communists, there was 
a split but no disintegration.” 


Minco Masani does not express himself 
on the split within the Swatantraites—but 
he let go at the ruling Congress. According 
to him, Mrs Gandhi has not only succeeded 
in destroying the Opposition, but her own 
Congress Party as well by picking up non- 
descript men and women and raising them 
to positions of importance—to wit Barka- 
tulah Khan and Nandini Satpathy. e 


^ Jyoti Basu, the Marxist-€ommunist, 
who was a terror to the capitalists and 
the “haves” as the Deputy Chief Minister of 
West Bengal, maintains that not all poli- 
tical parties are disintegrating, but each: has 
its own problems. 


Parties In Disarray 


"The ruling Congress is already ient 
with dissensions and intrigues and as the 
economic crisis deepens and the party's 
double-talk is revealed before the people, 
group and factional squabbles get further 
intensified. 


“The Cong. O and Swatantra parties’ 
attempt at revival cannot succeed because 
they have lost many of their reactionary 
patrons to the ruling party. The Jana 
Sanglł despite some dissensions, has been 
able to preserve its base and is making 
attempts to extend it. The Muslim League 
is certainly making headway, taking advan- 
tage of Congress policies and sometimes 
with the siipport of the Congress. In the 
CPI, which has turned itself into an ap- 
pendage of the Congress, serious question- 
ings have started as the suffering people 
are moving into action. 


“The leadership is even now taking an 
ambivalent attitude of standing for the 
alliance with the Congress as well as plead- 
ing for action against Congress policies. The 
Socialist parties are setting their houses in 
order after the rift. Differences persist in 
both parties with regard to their alliances 
with the rightists and the leftists. A firm 
policy has yet to emerge. 


“The Naxalites, because of their utterly 
mistaken and harmful policies and inabi- 
lity to analyse the Indian political situation, 
have disintegrated with very large num- 
bers in West Bengal—which has been their 
main base—joining the ruling Congress and 
acting as their storm-troopers against the 
democratic forces.” 

When political parties are in a state 
of flux, the people turn to individuals for 
guidance. Are new and younger leaders 
coming up or are there only what in bazar 
slang are known as chamchas? Mrs Gandhi 
is particularly sensitive to the charge that 
she has destroyed State leadership and re- 
placed it by puppet regimes led by non- 
entities nominated by her. 
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“There has been a very deliberate at- 


témpt to paint a picture of me which is en- 
tirely baseless and without foundation,” she* 
says warming up. 

“The Queen Empress’ ifigge?" 

“Yes, that I want everything to go just 
the way I like. On the contrary, some of 
tRese (changes in the State Governments) 


happened because I was not strict and I do ^ 


not want to be strict.” 


o 
o When I remind her that there is no 


second ladder of leaders with a popular 
base, she replies: “I think this situation has 
arisen because for so long people were used 
to the old kind of bosses. If a voice of dis- 
sent was heard, the dissenters were sent 
for and silenced. But what happened there- 
after? They did manage for some time but 
resentment kept simmering within. That is 
why there has been infighting and splits in 
So many States." 


“The State leaders only survive because 
you support them," I remark. 


"No! No! This is not so!" she replies 
emphatically. *We try to work democrati- 
cally and I think we will succeed. But if 
we try to smother all opposition within 
the party, it pushes some people to the 
wall.” 

“A very serious outcome of these con- 
stant changes can be that the ‘Indira Wave’ 
which swept the country only two years 
ago will peter out," I say. 

"Was that a good thing, even if it 
did exist?" she asks. "I was never for any 
wave." 

"But it was there." I persist 

“I don't think it was there in the sense 
you mean," she replies. ^The Press picks up 
a word and everybody repeats it. We 
offered a certain alternative to the people 


Mrs Gandhi and The Secret 
Police 


There is an impression in certain 
quarters that Mrs Gandhi makes use of 
the Secret Police. It is alleged that in- 
telligence is assiduously collected and 
then used against people. I ask her 
about it. 


Mrs Gandhi reacts sharply, *I can 
tell you it is utter nonsense. Nothing 
of this kind has ever been done. I saw 
a newspaper cutting recently that 
said that we have Special Intelligence 
and that I act on the reports supplied 
by it.” 

“The Watergate kind of thing?” 
I ask. 


“We do not have any such thing,” 
she continues. “The only intelligence 
I get is from the very large number of 
people I meet from all parts of the 
country. And they certainly give me 
a lot of information about things and 
people and I find that almost always 
what I gather from them is accurate. 
Sometimes I pass this information on 
to the Intelligence staff before they can 
give it to me. They check and say, 
“Yes, it is so?” 
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“SOCIALISM WITHOUT A REVOLUTION 
WON’T DO,” asserted the fiery Socialist M.P. 
Madhu Limaye. “It has resulted in endless 
Government controls and state take-overs 
executed by a corrupt and inefficient 
bureaucracy interested only in increasing its 
privileges, perquisites and authority.” 


which they thought was a good alternative, 
and it is still a good alternative. No other 
party has been able to offer a better choice 
or a better programme. That is why all their 
concentration is on trying to destroy me as 
a person rather than the policy that I pro- 
posed.” 


"We've Had No Time" 


“It is not the Opposition as much as 
the infighting within your own party that 
reduces your image..." I don't give up. 


She ignores my interruption and con- 
tinues: “You see, we did not bring 
about the kind of change in policy which 
should have come about... We had little 
chance because immediately after the par- 
liamentary elections, there was the Bangla- 
desh crisis. 


“Otherwise I would have first 
got down to economic planning and pro- 
grammes, made changes not of índividuals 
but in the functioning of the party and  — 
made it more systematic and effective. But - 
we were overwhelmed by the Bangladesh 
crisis which lasted for over a year. And — 
then came the drought. We really have not 
had any time to do these things." 


Yeshwantrao Chavan does not agree 
that the States have produced no great 
leaders. “Siddhartha Shankar Ray and 
other leaders of the eastern States have 
done a splendid job in the most trying cir- 
cumstances... So has V, P. Naik and his 
team in maintaining a stable Government 
in Maharashtra,” he says. 


—Continued 
Yi 


— Mrs Gandhi Then And Now 
—  Minoo Masani makes a distinction be- 
‘tween Mrs Gandhi that was and Mrs 


"Gandhi that is today: 


- ef stooges... 

He agrees that the Opposition parties 
are no better. "They have no policies; in 
1971 they came out with nothing better than 
the negative Indire Hatao. 

*"AII that the Opposition does is to play 
“the fool. And what kind of leaders does it 
throw up? Men like Biju Patnaik 
— and Mahiab who have been notorionus- 

“ly discrediied?" 

Having discussed the political parties 


T turn to the attitude of the Muslims, the 


x 
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—PF. Dayal 


THAT'S NOT A TRUE PICTURE OF ME. “A deliberate attempt has been made to paint a 


picture of me which is entirely baseless,” protested Mrs Gandhi. 


“It is said that I want 


everything to happen just the way I like. On the contrary some of these things (trouble in 


u ates} d 2 de 
he Sizes) happened because I was mot strict and I dc not want to be sünct-.- 


work democratically.” 


We try to 


ee EE 


some, the only minority in India. Resur- 
gence of Muslim communalism is a post- 
Bangladesh phenomenon. We saw its mani- 
festations in the Vande Mataram agitation 
during the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
elections, in the exploitation of ihe Aligarh 
Muslim University Act and the agitation 
over Urdu throughout the country. 
: I restrict this question to the Pri 

Minister, D. P. Dhar and Rajni Patel on he 


one side and to Atal Behari Vajpay i 
jpa 
Jana Sangh on the other. oe 


To 


Ar 
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The ruling Congress is most vitally 
affected. In the past it has relied on the 
solid backing of the Muslim vote; now it 
fs no longer sure. And in a iew months 
there will be elections in Uttar Pradesh, 
the largest and most crucial State in the 
Union. I start by paying Mrs Gandhi 
a well-deserved tribute as ihe best iriend 
of the Muslims: 

“About your father it used to b? said 
that he was the only nationalist Muslim in 
the country. I think that the epithet could 
be used for you with greater justification. 
You have done more for the Muslims than 
anyone else. Why then have the Muslims 
alienated themselves from your party?" 


Best Friend Of The Muslims 


She graciously acknowledges the com- 
pliment with a smile but I can discern the 
pain and concern in her voice as she replies: 
“It is a little difficult to understand. I 
think that partly it is the economic situa- 
tion which is responsible. Also, when there 
are shortages, although everybody suifers, 
the minority feels that they are su 
more. 

“The Muslims certainly did suffer more 
because many of the poorer Muslims be- 
long to the weaving community and the 
shortage of yarn hit them. But a lot of m5- 
understanding has also been raised ovet 
some of our problems with Pakistan 8D 
Bangladesh. Issues like the Aligarh Muslim 
University Act have been magnified out of 
all proportion. What was done for Aligarh 
was done with the best of intentions. 
thought it would be a good set-up fOr 7 
university and a model for other univer” 
sities. But somehow they (the Muslims 
took it to mean that it is only being done 


fering 


Aligarh. 
“Another point which the Muslims 
raise constantly is about Personal To di 
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touching their Personal Law. And yet they 
keep on saying in their conferences that 
this must be resisted. 

“There is a definite attefhipt to create 
misunderstanding. This is very unfortunate 
because if the Muslims go to such extremes, 
it encourages extremism on the other side. 
And then there is a confrontation. My basic 
policy is to tsy and avoid a cofffrontation of 
this kind." 

e “Have you anything specific in mind go 
win back the alienated Muslims?" I ask her. 

“I really do not know,” she admits. “It 
is true that all that we should have done 
for the minorities we have not been able 
to do. But that is equally true of the majo- 
rity community. Everythiag that was in 
our programmes has not been achieved. 

“In the last two years however, a great 
deal has been done for the Muslims. We have 
tried to" do specific things with regard 
to their employment and also for Urdu. 
We have been able to bring about a change 
of mentality; there is now an allaound ap- 
preciation of their difficulties. 

"Five years ago, it was unthinkable 
thai a Muslim could ever be Chief Minister 
in Hindu majority States such as Bihar and 
Rajasthan. Now we have them and there is 
a general accepíability about them. I think 
this is really a very big achievement—to 
break down this mental barrier." 


"The Muslim Problem" 


D. P. Dhar says that we refuse to face 
the problem squarely by euphemistically 
calling it a minority problem not giving 
it its proper name, which is, “the Muslim 
Problem". 

"We refuse to do so because we do not 
wish to display openly our oppressive 
burden. of guilt. All political parties share 
in the accumulated guilt... What would 
really help is a frank recognition of the fact 
that the Muslims have to be helped through 
special programmes to overcome their edu- 
cational and economic .b&ckwardness. It is 
true that this may turn them inward. But we 
have to go beyond economics. India's com- 
posite culture owes an enormous debt to the 
Muslim contribution which has to be pre- 
served and enriched. It is no longer their 
exclusive preserve, but they have the legi- 
timate pride in the language and the culture 
which they built over the centuries, not in 
isolation but in close cooperation with the 
Hindus. 

"Why should their contribution be 
buried under Jayers of unmitigated com- 
‘munal nonsense? Why should Urdu be 
denied its legitimate place in the land of 
its birth? Why should the role of Muslim 
freedom fighters be relegated to the back- 
ground? The Muslims of India do not have 
to atone in perpetuity for the historical 
mistakes of a section of their leadership. 
We cannot consign the Muslims to an in- 
tellectual, moral and social ghetto, and sti 
hope to build a secular social order. 


“It is not a problem of doing something 
about Urdu or the Aligarh University, or 
about a dead poet. It is a problem of the 
broad masses of the people. Only mass 
action on a wide front—social, economic 
and cultural—can bring the Muslims into 
the mainstream of national life. When we 
undertake mass action, the communal orga- 
nisations wil! disappear like dry leaves in 
a storm." 1 


LJ 
long ago, that we have no intention of ' 


HE DOESN'T SEE ANY LIGHT. Mr Morarji 


HEID SEE Desai said: “There is darkness all around us.” 

ut he added: It is the darkness before the dawn. India has survived many crises over the 
centuries.” He compared the state of the country today with that of Vaisali 2,500 years ago, 
when drinking and promiscuity were common. It was the time when the most beautiful girl 
in the country, Ambapali, was made to remain single so that she could be enjoyed by every- 
one. The Cong O leader predicts the collapse of the Government by March 1974. 


` Rajni Patel who had to bear the brunt 
of Muslim alienation from the Congress in 
the Bombay municipal elections insists: 


“There has been no alienation of 
Muslims from the Congress. All that has 
happened in the last few months is that 
some selfish, parochial vested interests that 
have been dormant till now have raised 
their heads and have begun exploiting the 
backwardness of the Muslims and other 
sections of society for their personal and 
political advantage. In the present econo- 
mic plight, it is indeed easy for them to do 
so.” 

Atal Behari Vajpayee has no doubt that 
the Muslims resent the break-up of Pakistan 
and the emergence of Bangladesh. 


“The Indian Muslim is not involved in 


the future of the country,” he says. “He will - 


indulge in trading (Sauda Bazi) for lever- 
age. Now the Muslim League is trying to 
bring all Muslims under one banner so that 
it can increase its bargaining power. 

“The Muslim attitude is not a political 
but a national problem. We did not do 
enough after 1947 to rehabilitate them in 
the national mainstream. The Muslim has 
closed his mind, he has withdrawn himself 
as a tortoise withdraws into its shell. He 
sufferd from a fear complex which the com- 
munalists have exploited. Where there is 
discrimination against Muslims it must be 
righted,” admits Vajpayee, “but talk of re- 
servation of seats for them will be wrong. 

“Urdu is being made into a communal 
issue. It is not the language of the Mus- 
lims only but of Indians. When a man like 
Sulaiman Sait (President of the Muslim 


League), whose mother tongue is Malaya- 
lam, pleads for the cause of Urdu in Eng- 
lish, it is as ludicrous as the attitude of 
Panjabi Hindus, whose mother tongue 
is Panjabi but who propagate the cause of 
Hindi through the medium of Urdu... 

“Aligarh should like every university 
be Indian in character. What does the ex- 
pression ‘Muslim character’ mean? By all 
means teach Muslim theology, Islamic cul- 
ture but do not allow Aligarh to become 
a citadel of Muslim obscurantism and anti- 
Indianism. Do you know that when Paki- 
stan beat India at hockey, there were cele- 
brations in Aligarh University? 

“The best way to approach the Mus- 
lims is to ignore the present leadership 
and go to the people and tell them what 
price they have had to pay for separatism.” 


Mrs Gandhi's Rule 

Morarji Desai, Jyoti Basu, Vajpayee, 
L. K. Advani and Madhu Limaye have no 
kind words for Mrs Gandhi's stewardship of 
the country. All of them hold her responsi- 
ble for the present crisis. They tend to be 
bitter and personal in their criticism. 

D. P. Dhar defends her eloquently: 
“They say she is a dictator. Her crime is 
that she ascertains all shades of opinion in 
a legislature party and then announces that 
a particular person commands the support 
of the majority. That is being described as 
dictatorship.” 


Rajni Patel, President of the Bombay 


Pradesh Congress Committee, is an ardent 
admirer of the Prime Minister, He says: 


—Continued 
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* “Mrs Gandhi, more than anyone else in 
a quarter century of Independence, has 
shown her capacity and eagerness to smash 
monopoly vestéd interests which control 
the economy of íhe country through the 
banks and ihe distribution of foodgrains. 
“What is required today is that the 
Government must ruthlessly implement ie 
declared policies—no matter whom jt hurts 
so long as it benefits the largest number of 
people in this country.” z 
$e - * 

* The two points ons which all the leaders 
I interviewed agree: that 1973 has been the 
worst-ever year; that the future js not 
bleak. 


Morarji Desai predicts a collapse of the 
Government by March 1974; he allows him- 
self to be carried'away with the magic of his 
own words. 


s 


“There is darkness all round now, but 
it is the darkness before the dawn, I have 
faith in the future destiny of this country. 
Inüia has survived many crises over the 
centuries; it is the only ahcient civilisation 
which has not disappeared because India 
always had the benefit of people who lifted 
it out of. degradation. 


“Our state today is like that of Vaisali 
2,500 years ago when drinking and promis- 
cuity were common; people were rich 
enough to eat out of gold plates but had be- 
come decadent. It was the time when the 
most beautiful girl in the country was made 
to remain single so that she could be enjoy- 
ed by everyone. Such a one was Ambapali. 


Faith In The Future 


"Then came Mahavira and Gautama 
the Buddha who lifted the country out of the 
morass. Then we had Gandhi. A man like 
him could not have succeeded in any coun- 
iry other than India. After freedom we have 
let the spirit of Gandhi die out; but tBe vital 
spark is still there and it will rekindle." He 
quotes Iqbal’s lines: 


“Kuch baat hai ke hasti mit ti nahi 
hamari^" > z 


e 


(There must be something in us that 

keeps us from being obliterated.) 

Atal Behari Vajpayee’s vision of the 
shape of things to come is equally rosy. 

“I have faith in the future. In the ga- 
thering gloom there is a ray of hope. People 
will no longer be swayed by radical slogans, 
they want realistic programmes, they want 
discipline, they want small targets that can 
be completed and not dogmas." ` 

L. K. Advani, President of the Jan 
Sangh, strikes a discordant note: “The Gov- 
ernment has lost grip of the administration, 
the country is drifting towards disaster.” 

He expresses qualified agreement with 
Morarji Desai on the date of the disaster t9 
come. “I would not rule out a total collapse 
by March 1974." 

Jyoti Basu’s reply to the question, 
“What o you forecast for the future?” 15 
couched in Marxist terminology and best 
conveyed in his own words: 

“The people's radicalisation has grow? 
and the disillusionment with the 'progress 
ive’ proclamations and slogans of the Con- 
gress are leading them on to the path of 
struggle and teaching them to discriminate 
between enemies and friends. 
ae ees See ee e 
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THE BURDEN OF RELIEF has been very heavy on the Government. Drought assist- 
ance to the States cost the Centre a record sum of Rs 191.365 crores last year. Apart from 
this, New Delhi also gave the States Rs 148 crores for crash agricultural programmes and 
another short-term loan of Rs 99 crores. The resources of drought-affected States have 
also been severely depleted. Maharashtra, for instance, spent Rs 12 lakhs every day in one 
district alone—employing 457,000 men and women. Despite severe criticism of such projects 
as metal-breaking, there is no denying the fact that relief measures have saved millions 
from dying of starvation. 


SHE'S STILL THE UNDISPUTED LEADER OF HER PEOPLE. Despite the drought, short- 
ages, price rise and a myriad other problems the masses have realised how overwhelming 
the odds are against Mrs Gandhi and have not lost faith in her leadership. c - 


"Despite the attempts of the non-Con- 
gress right reactionary and communal forces 
to cash in on the discontent of the people 
with bogus solutions and despite the weak- 
ness of the left and democratic forces in 
many areas, the immediate future holds out 
great possibilities for a union of all sections 
of the people for a struggle for progressive 
policies and democratic rights." 

The only one reluctant to paint too 
bright a picture of the future is the Prime 
Minister. I have to cajole her to end my in- 
terview with a message of hope. “I want you 
to say a few cheerful words as an Indepen- 
dence Day message,” I plead with her. 

“Every country has had a bleak year. 
And everybody is full of their own troubles 
—most of them are the same as ours,” she 
replies. “But the monsoon this year, although 
not ideal, has on the whole been better— 
especially in Western India. We need not be 
So pessimistic. 

A Balanced View 


“In spite of our Indian philosophy urg- 
ing us to have a balanced outlook, we In- 
dians tend either to go up in the sky or go 
down in the dumps. I think we have to look 
at things with a more balanced view. There 
is no doubt that difficulties have been tre- 
mendous, It is no solace to us that other 
countries also have these difficulties; how- 
ever we cannot ignore the international 
trends either. 

“If only we could have a little more 
discipline and united action on some of these 
major national problems, Y think India 
would be well on the way up." 

I hope the Prime Minister is right—not . 
only for her sake but for India's sake. Her 
critics apart, Mrs Gandhi gave the country 
bold and dynamic leadership during the 
critica] years of 1969 to 1972. This year has, 
indeed, been the worst year for several rea- 
sons; over some of them neither the people 
nor the Government had any control—but 
some can justifiably be attributed to the 
bunglings of her Government. As Minoo 
Masani points out, the old spark in her 
appears to have dimmed. Will it brighten 
again? The harassed millions of India would 
wish for nothing better! She seems to be 
their only hope. 


- p. P. DHAR 
por question is not who we 

can have instead of Mrs Gan- 
dhi but what is the alternative 
'to the policies she stands for. The 
alternative would mean a retreat 
from democratic socialism, from 
the concept of national self- 
reliance and the ideal of secular- 
ism. But what if she has failed 
in her pursuit of these object- 
ives, her critics ask. Does one 
judge a mass movement against 
injustice on the basis of tempo- 
rary setbacks caused by factors 
beyond human control? 


C EE. 
RAJNI PATEL 
J CANNOT think of any other 
leadership that can command 
the mass sanction that this Goy- 
ernment has. The present leader- 


ship has proved its mettle in 
times of grave crisis. 


^ 


y. B. CHAVAN 


ESPITE the trials and tribula- 

tions through which the 
country has been passing, Mrs 
Gandhi is handling the critical 
situation with consummate tact 
and ability. She continues to en- 
joy the full confidence of her 
party and even today she, more 
than any other leader, has the 
people with her. 

Hence, because of temporary 
hardships, if anyone thinks there 
should be a change in the Prime 
Ministership, then all I can say 
is that he is living in-a paradise 


KRISHAN CHANDAR 


GARB Hatao is not meant to: 

be a "Quick cure"—it is a 
long-term policy capable of be- 
ing fulfilled not in two or ten or 
twenty years, but maybe in fifty 
years. Mrs Gandhi is not likely 
to stay in power that long, but 
at present she js indispensable. 

It is wrong to blame her for 
all our ills. The current difficul- 
ties are not caused by the vaga- 
ries of a single individual. They 
are inherent in the system of a 
mixed economy, in our brutalis- 
Ep which tilts towards 
the ir, She Alone can deliver 
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Te my knowledge there is ho 
one better than she as Prime 
Minister. Despite my differences 
with her, I must say that all the 
other leaders are unequal to the 
task. They have been tried in 
different spheres and have been 
found wanting. Of course, Morar- 
ji Desai and others of the Oppo- 
sition will not agree. But what 
else do you expect them to say? 
I feel India has no other choice. 
—————_—— LLL 
of his own which has nothing to 
do witb/reality. 


RAFIQ ZAKARIA 


S Gandhi's leadership was 

the direct result of the 
political crisis that India faced 
on the eve of the split in the 
Congress in 1969. To over- 
come it, a leader with vision 
was required. The old bosses had 
ruined the entire structure; tre- 
mendous courage and imagina- 
tion were needed to rebuild it. 
Mrs Gandhi, like a legendary 
heroine of the past, hit at them 
hard and galvanised the whole 
nation. In the first three years 
she accomplished much, includ- 
ing the liberation of Bangladesh. 
The aftermath, due to the war 
with Pakistan and widespread 
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pre- 


drought, has created an un 
put 


cedented economic malaise. 
if anyone can cure it, it is - 
Gandhi. She has guts, foresight, 
a certain amount of nec 

ruthlessness and the knack t0 
take the right decision at 

right moment without C 
mising on fundamentals. 
a hardboiled realist who 3$ 


ruffled by temporary setback” © 


Events in the past have prove’ 

that she is at her best when P 

ed to the wall. tch 
The Opposition is a hotch-p? t 

of opposites. They are impoten 

to provide an alternative. She 

our only hope. 
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JYOTI BASU 


RS Gandhi's 7% years of ste- 

wardship of the country has 
led to utter economic bankruptcy 
and an all-pervading crisis, with 
a fantastic price rise, the highest 
number of unemployed since In- 
dependence, shortage of electric 
power, lack of food for crores of 
people, Democracy has been im- 
perilled all over India and the 
right to vote freely taken away 
in West Bengal Authoritarian- 
ism has made rapid strides and 
corruption has been adopted as 
a policy by the Congress Party 
and Government. 


rhe supporters and opponents of Mrs Gandhi 
snswer the question put to theim by the Editor. 


"NOBODY WILL REMOVE ME TO MAKE YOU KING'—HMrs 
Gandhi should say this to the Opposition leaders as Charles II said 
to James II..." declares Swatantra leader Minoo Masani. 


MORARJI DESAI 


wer Mrs Gandhi did in 1969 

was unparalleled in the his- 
tory of democratic parties; there- 
after her attacks on the Congress 
have not been on an ideological 
but on a personal basis. 

Nehru had a much bigger fol- 
lowing in the country than the 
present Prime Minister. If he 
had wanted he could have jump- 
ed the rails but he always sub- 
mitted to the view of the majo- 
rity with grace. 

At first Mrs Gandhi accepted 
this principle. When Dr Radha- 
krishnan wanted a third term, 
but the majority preferred Dr 
Zakir Husain, she welcomed 
the change because she wanted 
it. But on Zakir Husain's death 
she ignored party opinion to put 
in her own nominee, 


MADHU LIMAYE 


MES Gandhi’s thoughtless and 
reckless policies of the last 


four years have aggravated the 
crisis. 


After Independence the Gov- 
ernment, led by Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his daughter, neither 
undertook a radical reconstruc- 
tion of Indian society nor adopt- 
ed a vigorous and practical pro- 
duction- and growth-oriented 
programme. They evolved a bas- 
tard form of socialism. Fee 


When Mrs Gandhi seized total 
power in 1969, politics—which 
always dominated economics in 
India—established its complete 
ascendancy. Her main interest 
was to maintain herself in power. 
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MINOO MASANI 


JN 1970 1 described 
Gandhi as the onl 
the Cabinet; she had : 
knew her mind and, wha‘ 
Tare quality amongst polit 
she could take risks. But, 
the hope she raised remains 
fulfilled. A 


In 1972 I compared 
General de Gaulle. Eve 
agreed that the analogy 
valid, as Mrs Gandhi, 
General, had come as the 
of a nation fast going do 
drain. Today few people. 
ree with the comparison A 
whereas de Gaulle made good 
promises Mrs Gandhi has 
But neither the Oppositio: 
the Ruling Party has pro 
a viable alternative. 


L. K. ADVANI 
GHRIMATI Gandhi is a cle 

politician and shre 
manipulator of the TS 
power. But as an administr 
and economic strategi: 
been an utter fail 


sidency has been de 

judiciary has been 
The Election Commission has 
been emaciated. Parliament and — 
the Press too are sought to be - 
subordinated. The pernicious — 
doctrine of "commitment" is be- 
ing used to weaken the democra- _ 
tic checks and balances provided 
in the Constitution to restrain 
the arbitrariness of a wayw 
executive, 
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Last year, duri mg the great, 
drought, the Government **puni- 
shed”? the peasants by making 
them break stones—a discipline 
‘inflicted im the West on only the 
most hardened eriniinals?. This 
year the rains are satisfactory. . . 

'eW/ere the peasants to blame for 
the drought? 


by AUBREY MENEN 


Dear Father, E 

What is an Indian? It may seem strange 
my asking you this question when you have 
been*dead ten years, but I have a suspicion 
you might read this letter. You remember 
that when I was a boy in England I once 
"asked you if you believed in *reincarnation 
and you said you did. You also said that 
you thought you would be reborn a dog 
for your sins and that was why you were 
always very kind to them. Well, you came 
to me in a dream a few nights ago. You 
were wearing a Kerala mundoo, but you 
had a thread across your chest. I was puz- 
zled at that because you are a Nayar. At 
any rate, I said to you. “Well, so you 
weren't reborn as a dog." And you replied 
in a very mournful voice. ‘Worse, my son, 
far worse. I've been reborn:a Brahmin.” So 
you are somewhere in this vast country. 


Perhaps you will recall another ques- 
tion 1 asked you as a boy. “Dad,” I said, “am 
I an Indian?" You puffed at your pipe for a 
while and then thoughtfully knocked it out. 
“Ifyou were an Indian you would have 
asked your mother that question," you said, 
so I did. But I chose a wrong moment. She 
had lost her Irish temper over something 
you had done. “Mum,” I said, “am I an 
Indian?" And she replied: “God help us: one 
in the house is enough.” 


Trying Hard To Feel Indian... 


The problem is still very much with 
me. When your name crops up, people here 
ask me, “But don’t you feel Indian?” 

I do not know what to answer. To say 
“No” would be rude. To say “Yes” might 
be risky. As I write this letter people are 
looting shops for food, State Governments 
are falling daily, the economy is stagnant, 
and there are so many unemployed that it 
would need computers to count them and 
there are no computers because they would 
only create more unemployed. If I claim to 
be Indian, I might well be asked what solu- 
tions I have to these problems, I have tried. 
I have come up with the suggestion that the 
Government might pay the unemployed to 
count the unemployed. I would put it for- 
ward but I feel the Government would 
think I was trespassing on their territory. 
It is pretty good itself at inventing fanciful 
schemes. It is particularly proud of a re- 
cent one. Last year there was a great 
drought so the Government punished the 
peasants by making them break stones, a 
discipline, as you know, inflicted in the 
West on only the most hardened criminals. 
This year the rains are satisfactory. So 
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“I tried all my life to be other than a writer,” affirms Aubrey Menen. He was born in 1912 
the only son of an Indian doctor turned businessman and an Irish mother. Mr Menen's books 
include The Prevalence of Witches and Dead Man In The Silver Market. His Rama Retold and 


India are banned in our country. 


maybe it was the fault of the peasants after 
all. 

I do try hard to feel Indian, I like so 
many of them. For instance, the middle 
classes. They have many burdens to bear, 
but they bear them with philosophy. They 
seem to say, “Ah, well, what we lose on 
the swings we gain on the roundabouts.” 
I admire that, but then comes creeping in 
the thought that neither form of locomo- 
tion gets one very far. 


There you have it, you see. I imme- 
diately begin thinking in terms of Pro- 
gress, yet every middle-class Indian knows 
that Progress is an insidious Western idea 
aimed at corrupting the morals of their 
sons and daughters. And I would not for 
a moment. wish to attack the sacred insti- 
tution of the Indian Family. Indeed I have 
often thought that if the United Nations 
permitted children to be included in the 
Gross National Product, India would take 
a much higher place in the world Lists, 
one commensurate with her true greatness. 


But I believe I have found a way out 
of my dilemma, and I have found it by 
thinking of you, dear Father. You remem- 
ber that when you were younger you 
greatly admired the British. That, after 
all, is why you settled in England. As for 
their ruling India, you more or less held 
that a country got the government it de- 
served. When I was in my 'teens I dis- 
agreed with you. I remember you gave up 
taking me to the theatre because I always 
sat down when they played “God Save the 
King” and that created a commotion 
among the loyal audience, and I was some- 
times threatened with violence. (When I 
go to the cinema here I am informed by 
means of a lantern slide that if I don't 


stand up at the National Anthem I risk 
being sent to jail. I stand up. How inter: 
esting that two great peoples are so con- 
cerned with what I do with my backside!) 

Then came 1947 and Independence. T 
was in India then and I believe you heard 
my voice over the radio describing the 
ceremonies of the first day. When I re- 
turned to England I found a statuette of — 
Gandhi in your office, a very large Indian ~~ 
flag folded up in the hall-cupboard at 
home, and learned that you frequently 
hobnobbed with the High Commissioner at 
India House. The latter fact I found mov- 
ing, because the High Commissioner was 
an old friend of mine from the days when 
I sat out God Save the King. He was 
V. K. Krishna Menon, the same man that 
you had, in a fatherly fashion, warned me 
against as an agitator... I was happy to see 
you. friends. = 


Two Fathers : 
` So I really had two fathers. Let me ~ 
call them Father I and Father II, like they ^ 
do yachts. They are much the same yachi 
but one of them is sunk. Father I went 
down without trace after World War 1L 
You no longer admired the British, who 
no longer admired themselves. They be- 
came lazy, corrupt, garrulous and sex~ 
obsessed—very like, I remember you say- 
ing, the Malabar Brahmins of your boy- 
hood. Father II turned to the New India. 
I approved of that. I thought it show- 
ed, middle-aged as you were, that you 
moved with the times. I have been greatly 
surprised to find the Indians have mot. 
Father Il is here, but so is Father Y, So 
if I am to feel an Indian, Y must feel like 
you—both of you at the same time. 


—Continued 
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Today you need 
morethanan Ss €, 
old-fashioned shampoo AME 9» 


You need the new kind of hair care... . 


Today's fashions demand softer, 
silkier hair. The lustrous natural look, 
But the dust, grime and smoke in 
Sada ^ eet are onkin to your hair. 
un much more than an 
old-fashioned shampoo. You need 


Halo spells beauty the world over! 


both ways. Chasing away every 
trace of dirt and grime. And restoring 
the real silky softness of your hair, 
with the natural glow that you 

want today. That’s why it’s called 
Halo Cosmetic Shampoo, 

Today's kind of hair care, Try it! 


icknow . 


& 

One of your favourite quotations was 
Mark Antony's speech from Julius Caesar. 
I can still hear your voice saying, rotundly: 
%I come to bury Caesar, no$ to praise him.” 
Well, I came to Ind?a a year ago to praise 
it, I did. I annoyed all my €ndian friends. 
They insisted that I bury it. They them- 
selves were shovelling earth into the grave 
as fast as they could. 


I will give you an instance, small* but 
* significant. When the Englidh ruled India 
k 4 one of their justifications was that the 
Indians were incompetent. “They can't eyen 
make a screw properly," was one of their 
favourite remarks, Whenever I move 
among Indians, in this twenty-sixth year 
of Independence, I hear the same thing, 
i but it goes beyond screws. “We can't make 
electrical gear," they say. “We can't make 
razor blades: we can't make motor-cars: we 
can’t run power-stations: we can't run our 
internal outlines." And so on: Father I, 
you see. With knobs on. At party after 
party, lunch after lunch, the refrain is the 
same. Once, in an effort to stem the flow, 
I said to a high executive of Tata’s that 
at least Indians made steel. “Not very good 

steel,” he promptly replied. 
After four months of this I was quite 
o ready to define an Indian as an Indian 
who wishes he wasn't—just like you when 
as a young man turned your back on Mala- 

bar and setiled in England. 
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But I have now had tifne to go more 


` deeply into the matter. I have asked Why?” 


When Independence came, suddenly, in 
1947, there was really no Father IL The^ 
Indians had little against the British; they 
wanted their jobs, it is true? put even there 
they made a gesture—a pretty astounding 
one. They appointed an Englishman as 
their first Governor-General, equivalent to 
Vietnam naming Kissinger as their first * 
President. The best brains of the country 
then drew. up a Constitutign. It cannot be 
called a copy of the British Constitution, 
because the British have none. But if they 
had, this in essence. would be it. In a land 
where 40 per cent of the people cannot 
read or write, Universal Suffrage was- 
declared, something over which the British 
had wrangled for generations, and which 
was only achieved in my lifetime. India 
was declared independent but, cosily, 
“under the Crown". The Congress Party, | 
which, in all conscience, should have been 
offered the highest office in the land to 
Gandhi, even if a special one had to be 
created for him, fobbed him off with a 
phrase. He was called the “Father of his 
country". Perhaps justly: the sons of famous ' 
fathers rarely come to much. 


But Gandhi is forgotten now. The 
most Indian Indian since Asoka, nothing 
remains of him but his cap. By the way, 
did he ever wear one? He certainly did 
not on any of the many occasions I saw 
him. 


Fabians And Maoists 


Let the dead past bury its dead 
(another of your favourite quotations). I 
turn to the living. I have had occasion to 
read every word that Indira Gandhi has 
Spoken in public or in the Lok Sabha since 
my arrival. They are cogent words. The 
Prime Minister clearly believes that what 
was good for Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
G. D. H. Cole, Harold Laski and other 
Fabians is good for India, and nothing 
new is needed. Loyal followers of Mao 
wave his Little Red Book. Loyal followers 
of Mrs Gandhi should wave Shaw’s Intel- 
ligent Woman’s Guide to Capitalism and 
Socialism. Her ideas are exactly those you 
discussed in long letters to the New States- 
man—sixty years ago, when you were 
Father I. 


There is much talk about these lofty 
ideas being brought low by corruption. The 
Indian intelligentsia beat their breasts over 
it. They are, of course, as fond of beating 
their breasts as Tarzan, though what 
emerges is rather a squeak than a roar. 
Corruption, they say, brings shame on 
India. It is useless for me to point out that 
corruption is not an exclusively Indian 
fault. America has its Watergate and Tea- 
pot Dome: France could not get along 
without its periodic scandals: Italy has so 
much corruption she could afford to export 
it to the U.S. in the form of the Mafia, I 
make no impression. Why? Because when 
you were Father I, the British were singu- 
larly free from corruption, There is plenty 
of it now, but then there was very little. 
Mrs Gandhi’s mentors never even consi- 
dered it. Hence the dismay that it has 
arisen in India. It's not cricket. 


Am I too critical? Now that you are 
reborn a Brahmin, you may tniuk so. As 
I can tell from the banning of my books, 
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Brahmins do not like criticism. So let me 
end by being helpful, : 


One of the things that agitate Indians __ 
still dreaming of the world of Father I is 
drains. It began with Katherine Mayo writ- 
ing a book which Gandhiji called “a drain 
inspector’s report”. It has continued 
V. S. Naipaul complaining at length that 
there are not enough drains to inspect: and 
recently we have Nirad Chaudhuri saying, 
that Indians being Indians, there never 
will be. e. 

For those Indians to whom this state 
of affairs causes anguish, I have a consol 
ing glimpse of British history. In the late - 
nineteenth century, in the days of | - 
land's glory, a spécial train would lea 
London for Scotland, loaded with the 
of the land, men and women alike. T 
train had no toilets, Half way ak 
journey, the train would stop among 
fields. The ladies in their crinolines 
the gentlemen in their broad-cloth wou 
clamber out and disappear, to reli 
themselves in the open countryside. For —— 
one compartment alone there was pro- 
vided a folding set of steps to facilitate the 
descent, and down this would come, with 
all her celebrated dignity, Queen Victoria, ^ 
Empress of India. 


So long, Dad, or rather, 1 kiss your 
feet, 
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by DEVYANI CHAUBAL 


Photographs by Jitendra Arya 


Twô young girls in Bangalore decided 
they would marry only after their Dilip 
Kumar was married; they whiled away their 
time, a black and white photograph of the 
idol tucked into their bosoms. When finally 
Dilip did marry, the maidens, to their sur- 
prise, discovered they had greyed and the 
picture kept next to their hearts had turned 
yellow... 

Din Mohamad, a sales assistant in a 
footwear shop in Bombay, earns Rs 250 a 
month. He is a simple man with only one 
obsession—Dilip Kumar. He collects his 
money and his leave to see Dilip’s films over 
and over again. His scoreboard reads as 
follows: Mughal-e-Azam: 275 times; Lead- 
er: 30; Dil Diya Dard Liya: 42; Daastan: 32. 


Three 70-year-old ladies, residing in ` 
Chitorgar, Panvel and Juhu respectively, 
want Dilip to visit them at least once a year. 
All three feel he is their son who died thirty 
years ago. 


In London last year Dilip was non- 
plussed when the chauffeur, instead of tak- 
ing him to India House for a reception in 
his honour, drove him off to Liverpool. A 
smiling Sardar, popularly known as the 
Ice-cream King of Liverpool, cleared his 
doubts. “I will send you back immediately. 
Tusi meri ice-cream kha lao, bus. (Please 
sample my ice-cream, that’s all).” 


Jaya Bhaduri says she respects him, : the: 
Rehana Sultan says he is the best actor; their 
Leena Chandavarkar’s ambition was to act afte 

she still 


opposite him; Sharmila Tagore says 


confides in him; and Saira Banu married Bigs 
him. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru liked him; a H 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi knows himi - ae 
Pakistanis, if they had a choice, would €- kept 
change a thousand prisoners of war for One for | 
Dilip Kumar. i — 
He is the stuff legends are made of... 

ee T 
THE BEST LEGS IN BOMBAY? Saira Bony come 
made her debut on the Indian screen amt ane 
a great deal of fanfare: she was haile lee, A 

the “Beauty Queen”. Her first film, June ing n 1 
was a hit. She has not felt shy of disp in, ed oi 
her charms on the screen; her latest Tice 
Victoria No. 203, had a provocative ijp x 

item, The *meher" (dower) offered by ‘was Ma: 
Kumar to Saira Banu at their wedding ota- the 1 


Rs 3 lakhs. Their marriage was a, Pe ig 
cular affair with a guest list which include 
Ministers. 
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LIVING HAPPILY EVER AFTER. Just 
when Dilip fans had despaired of seeing 
their idol married, he wed Saira Banu, 
after a whirlwind romance in 1966. They 
still rate as a top star-duo. Their first joint 
appearance in Gopi proved a spectacular 
success. They are now working in Sagina, 
a Hindi film being made by Tapan Sinha, 
Both had starred in the original Bengali 


version, Sagina Mahato, another film which ` 


kept the cash flowing into the box office 
for a long time. 


HE grey Mercedes is parked midway 
down the drive. A wiry, dark woman 
comes down the stairs, a suit on a hanger in 
one hand, a thermos filled with boiled water 
in the other. The suit is accommodat- 
ed on the front seat, the flask in the “dicky”. 


Two-year-old Saqib comes yelling 
“Mamu, Mamu." Dilip Kumar rolls down 
the window, orders the child’s ayah to hold 


him and asks: “Aap kiske bete hain? 
(Whose son are you?)" * 


“Mamu ka (Uncle's), replies Sagib. 
A servant comes with a note, *Ye Sayeeda 
bibi ne diya hai (Sayeeda Bibi has given 
this)." He nods, looks back, Sagib's mother 
Sayeeda waves. Dilip waves back, smiles at 
the bunch of hangers-on at the gate and 
is driven away. 

The scene has barely changed over the 


years. The only difference is that once the 
opulent house, with wide corridors and sun 


beams lazing around, was filled with —— ^ But he has not found it n 


ple. When Dilip's car left the gates, the first 


floor would be filled with his brothers, visi- .. never held a press conference, never thrown E 
cT boisterous parties, never contacted a — — 
o 


tors and producers, The second floor had | 
women peeping from every window. There 
were no skyscrapers around or a wife four 
bungalows away. A child invariably called 
out to him. The children are now teen- 
agers. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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a faint “V” on his forehead, He has 
to his white shirt, not-too-tight white p 
After his marriage he has becom: 
ly more mod: cream shirt or a 
coloured suit. His frame over fh 
become less firmly knit, say, b 
or so, perhaps he has to dme his hair, 
his eyes carry the grief and e of 
tragic screen roles, 


ecessar na 
alter his image in a changing era. He has — 


. journalist for publicity, has never had a — — 
P.R.O., yet he has the utmost [evi 
among the fourth estate. 


~Continued  — 


you hke a hound 
. You can never get 
. Deadlines, speed, 
traffic jams, the rat race mean nothing to 
mim. I told him this wag an urgent assign- 
‘ment; he suggested I interview him in the 
car. The speedometer never crossed 30 
m.p.h. He looked at the waves, borrowed 
inspiration. from, the rains, and said: “We 
wil have two or three sittings, we will do 
it slowly.” 
> This man should have by now become 
an antique, but his popularity never seems 
to wane. The crowds never leave him and 
every time you decide to throw out his clip- 
pings when you clear your drawer, you 
hesitate and put them back, because he is a 
classic with eternal appeal. The legend of 
Dilip Kumar remains. > 
“How did you manage this?” I ask. 
“God is kind,” he replies. “And I have 
taken my work seriously. Accepted only a 
few films at a time, at the most two in a 
year. I have refused big money, though, as 
you know, with a big family I have at times 
been hard up. But I have felt stronger for 
having overcome the temptation. I am happy 
~ with the respect and goodwill I hold. Some- 
- times I feel guilty that I do not deserve 
all this. As I always say, ‘Acting is easy. 


DELIGHTFUL COMPANY!” . 
four-year ol Thee 
spi teen a 
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times, when people break down after seeing 
fhe, or womey weep for me, or like those 
three old ladies who think I am their dear 
son, well, Į meet them, but I feel I arh a 
fraud, playing on their emotions. After all 
jt is the Dilip of the screen, that particular ; 
tragic characfer: that has frozen a sad mo- 
ment in their heart. 


"| Can Live With Memories Alone" 


4['immerse myself in whatever I'm*do- 
-ng—a function, a charity cricket match, 
my nieces, nephews, my wife's wardrobe, 2 
stanza'of a poem, or just memories. I cats 
live with memories alone. I paint and re- 
paint the scenes of the past. I love trees, 
especially riding a bicycle under a banyan 
tree. Under the canopy of those rustling 
green leaves, I get an incomparable thrill." 
He had come to his favourite topic—Deo- 
lali, the town where he spent his childhood. 

"Your background, let's talk of that," I 
suggested. 

*My background is so drab and dull. It 
may be precious to me, but it won't make 
good reading." 

The story of Dilip Kumar or Moha- 
mad Yusuf Khan reads like a novel 
of a bygone age. In 1926, Ghulam Sarwar 
Khan, a fruit merchant from Peshawar, de- 
cided to migrate to Bombay. He came with 
peaches frorn Peshawar, pears from Kan- 
dahar, grapes from Kabul, six sons and two 
daughters. In Bombay he added Alphonso 
mangoes from Ratnagiri, figs from Poona, 
chikoos from Golwad and four daughters. 
They stayed at Nagdevi Street. The fast 
pace of Bombay and its humid weather 
suffocated this Pathan family from the 
North-West Frontier. Besides, Ghulam Sar- 
war's wife Ayesha, and their third child, 
Ayub, kept indifferent health. So the Khans 
shifted to Deolali. 

Deolali is the Khans and the Khans are 
Deolali. Every Khan talks of it, the older 
members recall it and have passed on the 
stories to their children. Ghulam Sarwar’s 
seventeen grandchildren know everything 
there is to know about the place. 

Mohammad Yusuf was the fourth of Ghu- 
lam Sarwar’s 12 children. As a child he was 
tough—a mischievous and natural leader. 
The children fell into two groups: one led 
by brother Nasir, the other by Dilip. Initial- 
ly, everyone would join Nasir, but Yusuf 
would be so boisterous, inventing all kinds 
of entertainment, that ultimately he would 
win them all over. 


Later Yusuf’s and Nasir's careers ran 
along this same childhood pattern. Nasir's 
was a flash in the pan, there was a time 
when producers flocked to him. "My hus- 
band was more popular than Yusuf," recalls 
Nasir’s wife, Begum Para, proudly. 


Ghulam Sarwar, himself only a matricu- 

late and classmate of Raj Kapoor’s grand- 

father, Lala Bashirnath, was very particular 

about the education of his children. They 

would cycle to school each day. The railway 

line lay in front of the Khan bungalow. In 

the backyard were an Australian Spotted 
cow, called Quest; a goat, Bade Miya; buffa- 
loes, poultry. A black cobra went round the 
garden after midnight—thrice. Neighbours 
said he guarded the ailing Ayub. After the 
cobra's rounds, came a blind man singing 
bhajans, and then, in the early morning 
light, galloped a six-horse cart carrying 
fresh milk, butter and cream for the nearby 
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j 1 P i . Every fortnight a train, the Vic. 
wndatiomFeusts Deli and aganqpth with its red, blue and gm 


© vagons, pulled up at Deolali. The family 
realled it ‘Father’, for on it Ghulam Sarwar 
came from Bombay. He came laden with 
fruits, mithaip dried fruits and a variety pf 
toys. i e 

"This mohalla of your childhood," re- 

calls Dilip, “is where you have known ur 

mense happiness. Everything is a part of 

that happiness, the Dharna river, the trees, 


thfis almost desolate, brown landscape of 


Deolali and You want to go back to it.” 


But Dilip is wise. When he wants to go 
pack, he ^just recalls ihe vivid picture. «His 
other brothers, like Nasir and Noor, made 
the mistake of going back. Naturally it was 
not like the childhood days; there was the 
inevitable disillusionment. È 

In 1937 the family again shifted to Bom- 
bay. Yusuf joined the Anjuman-e-Islam 
School. He was fluent in English, Persian 
and Urdu, but an irregular student, His 
muster was filled with late marks. The 
evenings he spent on Azad Maida? playing 
hockey or football. Pocket money was spent 
on falooda in the Badshah. Cold Drink House 
or on an &nglish movie. After matriculation, 
he joined Wilson College. One of his class- 
mates wag Ajit Merchant, today a well- 
known film critic. Dilip’s academic record 
was indifferent. For Inter, Dilip shifted 
to Khalsa College. There he met the 
famous hockey player, Ved Puri, who later 
worked under him as his secretary. In fact 
Dilip tries, whenever possible, to employ his 
old classmates. One such is his recent re- 
cruit, Zaffar Idroos, a friend from his Anju- 
man School days. 


"Nu?" And "Nat" 


After Inter he shifted to Poona, decid- 
ing to help ‘wut in the family finances, He 
worked as an assistant in the British Bar- 
racks canteen. The man who is today report- 
ed to be the highest-paid Indian star, the 
man who charges Rs 16 lakhs per filin, start- 
ed his life on exactly Rs 35 a month. Nothing 
exciting happened in Poona except that he 
met a palmist who told him he would be 2 
"nut". Yusuf spent many sleepless nights, 
he even avoided looking at the Poona Asy- 
lum’s grey walls, till one day a friend told 
him that “nut” (nat) in Hindi means abhi- 
neta, actor. 


While in Bombay, he had been sitting 


in the snack bar of the Eros Cinema when ` 


the family doctor, Dr Chakravarty, happen- 
ed to drop in. He was on his way to the 
Bombay Talkies studio and told Dilip to 
come along. There he met Devika Rani. J 
one look at Yusuf and she offered him 4 
screen role at Rs 500 a month. Yusuf asked 
for time to consult his family. Father ob- 
jected—Ghulam Sarwar detested the idea of 
Dilip leaving the fruitful world of mangoes 
and peaches to do nach gana, But his older 
brothers gave their consent. Ghulam Sarwar 
found it difficult to meet the raised eye 
brows of fruit merchants at Crawford Mar- 
ket and so in,1942 Mohamad Yusuf discard- 
ed his'name for a simple Hindu one—Dilip 
Kumar. 

Jwar Bhata came on the screen in 1945; 
the Dilip Kumar era had commenced. Six 
filns later, when Shaheed was released, 
Dilip managed to coax his parents to see it. 
That was the first and last film his par- 
ents saw. His mother was sad that her $0? 
should die on the screen. His father, a S! 
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THE KNOWING SMILE, Vyjayanthimala in a scene from Bimal Roy's classic Devdas. Dilip's 
favourite heroine in the sixties, she played oppo sitc him in the role of Chandramukhi, u prosti- 
tute. The movie, based on Sarat Chandra's fam ous book of the same name, was much praised 
by the critic as well as the average filmgoer, and Dilip’s acting won him bouquets 


ple man who did not like to see his healthy, 
young son unhappy, called him and said: 
"You pined for the girl in the film so much, 
why don’t you get her to the house and 
marry her?" 

On the screen, one tragic role after ano- 
ther shaped the legend, He filled the va- 
cuum created by Saigal’s death. Off the 
screen, Dilip’s personal life borrowed the 
same sad colours too. His mother died in 
1948, After his wife’s death, Ghulam Sarwar 
lost his will to live. In 1950 he followed 
her to the grave. Five years later his elder 
brother, Ayub, passed away. 


The Legend and the man merged into 
each other, sharing each other’s pain and 
sorrow. The tragic -performance became 
real. The Legend continued to grow with 
every performance. It had devoured the 
man, It mattered little whether the film was 
a success or a flop. Dilip’s kind big brother 
screen image was never tarnished. He re- 
mained unaffected by any scandal, be it a 
torrid affair with a married woman, be it 
ditching Madhubala or be it replacing a 
heroine for personal reasons. 

He never lived alone. He derived 
strength from his large orphaned family, 
which was partly responsible for his image. 
The traditional celebration of Id, namaz, 
Appaji’s Haj, the fakirs queueing up at his 
gate every Friday for alms, the prim, pro- 
per, educated, well-covered sisters and their 
lovely babies all gave the Legend a frilly, 
pretty frame of respectability. 

His fans ever forgave him his contra- 
dictory statements. “Beauty lies in the heart 
of the woman, not the face,” he proclaimed. 
It so happened that most of Dilip’s women 
had more beauty on the faces than in their 
hearts. Could be a coincidence. 


—Feroze J. Rangoonvala 
AN INNOCENT TUMBLE IN THE HAY? 
Kamini Kaushal was the first of Dilip's 
“regular” leading ladies. They made an ex- 
tremely successful start in Shaheed and their 
names were “romantically linked.” This 
scene is from Shahid Lateef's film Arzoo. 


He said he would “never marry. a star 
but a simple Cinderella"—and then he chose 
Saira Banu, Even though the gossip columns 
were at that time full of rumours about 
Saira and Rajendra, his fans refused to 
blame him. The Legend always protected 
the man. 

In spite of his giving evidence in court 
against Madhubala, he won countless ad- 
mirers by declaring: “I love her, she is dear 
to me, my justice and truth are more preci- 
ous.” People fell for the gallant man who 
sacrificed his love for the cause of insaf 
(justice). An attempt by filmstar Kum 
Kum, during Kohinoor's shooting, to claim 
Dilip as an unfaithful lover, died down inthe 
force of the Legend too. The very fact that 
the Dilip era produced no fiery film jour- 
nalist, except Baburao Patel, shows that no 
one dared to risk the wrath of his fans. 

The Legend of Dilip gets a helping hand, 
now and then, from the man Yusuf Khan. 


Yusuf is suave, diplomatic, says. 
thing to the right people at the 
He is patient, charming, shows si E 
terest in others, never talks of himself, 
has his gimmick of using high-flown, 
cult to pronounce words when he wants to. 
hoodwink you, but let a poor farmer or clerk | 
approach him, and he will switch over to 
down-to-earth Asli Lassi Panjabi. At a 
public function in Poona, he won over the 
audience by saying Pune (not Poona) in 
proper Maharashtrian manner. x 


Cool And Magnanimous 


When he is confronted with another 
popular star he doesn’t lose his cool. For 
instance: at a function Rajesh Khanna en- 
tered while he was making his speech. The 
audience spontaneously clapped. What do 
you think Dilip did? He joined them in the ` 
clapping—impressing a large number by 
his magnanimity. | 


A man of simple habits—chai, khara 
biscuits, an omelette in a little wayside tea’ 
shop in Khandala—he sometimes 

a Nawab’s whims. A servant must tie his 
shoelace; once he woke his valet at 2 a.m. 
and ordered him to sit and listen to his 
sitar recital, that too without a yawn. 


Dilip’s image is not only confined to 
that of a star. You can picture him as a 3 
good parliamentarian, a professor in Aligarh zt 
University, a cricket coach, a business exe- 
cutive, an editor. Yet beyond being a star, 
whatever Dilip planned went flat. His Citi- 
zen Films banner came down after Ganga 
Jumma. His Citizen Poultry project was dog- 
ged by bad luck. His plans to start a garam 
masala plantation in Ooty did not progress 
beyond the blueprint. £ 


To add to his tragedies, came the death 
of his two brothers-in-law, followed by his 
own stillborn son. All this has made him 
more brooding. In a way, throughout his 
life someone or the other around him has 
been sick or dying. Every one whom he 
mentioned in his interview is dead: Bimal 
Roy, Mehboob, K. Asif, Prithviraj, producer’ 
S. U. Sunny, Madhubala, Meena Kumari, 
his brother Ayub, mother Ayesha, hls own 
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Guys and dolls, you've £ 
seen it. Now let it happen 
to you...the airborne 
experience built into every 
beautiful bike. The BSA 
Sports Light Roadster, apart 
from its incredible goog 
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infant son. In fact, the Dilip Kumar Legend 
itself has outlived its time—an era of mu- 
Shaira, poetry, pampered women, palatial 
homes, sacrifices, The giants are dead. 


Dilip's era was not an era of dwarfs. 
His popularity grew and flourished in spite 


of competition from such personalities as 
Raj Kapoor, Dev Anand, Ashok Kumar, 
Shammi Kapoor, Bimal Roy and Mehboob. 
Today of all the giants who have towered 
through the Indian screen since Indepen- 
dence, only the Legend of Dilip Kumar con- 
tinues undimmed, 


. DILIP AND HIS WOMEN 


TTHERE is nothing in common between 

Dilip Kumar's leading ladies except Di- 
lip himself. Mridula was his first heroine, 
(in 1944, Jwar Bhata), followed by Swarna- 
lata (now in Pakistan), Ranjana, Noorjahan 
(now in Pakistan), Kamini Kaushal, Surya 
Kumari, Nargis, Nimmi, Nalini Jaywant, 
Madhubala, Bina Rai, Meena Kumari, Vy- 
jayanthimala, Suchitra Sen, Usha Kiran, 
Mumtaz, Waheeda Rehman, Saira, Sharmila 
and Leena Chandavarkar. His ties with most 
of them were emotional, complicated. The 
undercurrent of a not-too-official relation- 
ship came to the surface now and again, 
either in the form of a romance, an affair, 
or a court case. 


More than once, a leading lady was re- 
placed. Madhubala was changed in favour 
of Vyjayanthimala in B. R. Chopra’s Naya 
Daur. After a decade, Vyjayanthi was re- 
placed by Waheeda Rehman in Nagi Reddi's 
Aadmi. Though in both cases it was the 
producers who were blamed, it is a well- 
known fact this happened because of 
Dilip’s “change of heart". The ill-fated lov- 
ers of Shaheed and Arzoo—Dilip and Ka- 
mini—were considered ill-fated lovers in 
real life too, Kamini was a married wo- 
man and perhaps it was because of this 
affair that Dilip first acquired the image of 
a tragic hero—a martyred, lonely figure. 


His later romances also met with the 
same end. His affair with Nargis could not 
progress much since she preferred Raj Ka- 


poor, The Filmfare of the ’fifties dripped 
with gossip about them. Says a report 
of 1952: “Producer-Director Sunny tried to 
bring Dilip and Nargis together once again, 
but Nargis refused politely saying she had 
seven pictures on her hands and couldn't 
possibly take on one more. The dinner how- 
ever was a success, they parted as good 
friends " 

Sunny's dinner must have included 
some ingredients for a sound friendship. 
Till today, twenty-one years later, Nargis 
and Dilip are still "good friends". 

Another quip from a “Filmfare” of the 
Same period says: “Kamini Kaushal, on 
hearing about the Dilip-Madhubala rom- 
ance, said: ‘Tell me another.’” That romance 
did not last long either. Madhubala they say 
was really interested in Premnath then. 

Meena Kumari married Kamal Amrohi: 
Vyjayanthi he found haughty and arrogant, 
and they never really clicked. Waheeda 
Rehman was a sure bet, but whilst she 
busied herself making pan for him and 
getting the soup warmed again for 'Saab', 
he flew Saira to Madras, showed her the 
reels of Aadmi, and announced his marri- 
age to her. After marriage he has stayed 
pinned to Saira's sari. 

If, on the screen, Dilip Kumar has chas- 
ed a village Shyama, Dhanno, a middle- 
class school teacher or nurse, off the screen 
his choice of women has befitted his Nawabi 
style, This taste has veered towards divorcee 
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Maharanis, Hyderabad  Nawabzadis, rich 
socialites and famous film stars. He suc- 
cumbs to a fair skin, thick, glossy tresses, 
soft hands. I remember how, once, after a 
flight from Delhi to Bombay, he talked of 7] 
nothing but the beautiful, lotus-like, white E 
hands of the air hostess. | 


He never mixed his women, leading 
ladies or not, with his home life. The 
Khan household was headed, after the 
death of his mother, by his eldest sister, 
Appaji—a strong woman of austere ways, 
strict discipline and extremely religious, 
The younger sisters took after her. Not too 
beautiful, almost plain, they went in for 
education and, unlike the boys, got degrees 
with ease. Till they reached their early 
twenties, they wore baggy clothes, light 
make-up and were confined to the upper 
floor. Appaji saw to it that the household 
got two simple, nourishing meals, was 
blessed with prayers five times a day and - 
that Dilip spent at least two hours with 
them and was present for at least one meal, 


At the long, black ebony dining table, — | 
the family shared their bread, their joys > 
and their sorrows. The house, like any other - 
big family with so many women, had its 
intrigues and frustrations, but it was a 
home, Dilip, surrounded by these capabl 
mature, independent women (the sisters 
later took up jobs), missed his delicate, 
helpless mother. “We brothers used to carry 
her to the window, so that she could see 
the green trees,” recalls Dilip. 


Dilip's loves have been femme fatales — — 
or damsels in distress. In a way they were © 
like his sisters, mysterious, full of intri- 
gue, complicated but they were more 
sophisticated—with arched eyebrows, beau- 
tifully manicured nails, they were chiffon- 
ed, perfumed, delicate ladies always decked 
in exquisite jewellery. Women ot a bygone 
era, they were pampered, spoilt, and armed 
with female wiles, 


—Continued 
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= Does your cleaning powder 


v 


I | R L | E leave behind dirty grease marks? 
Marriages are made in heaven, through | RW | | 


the columns of a first class daily like your | 
favourite paper — The Times of India.” 


g © [S A matrimonial advertisement is less 


expensive than you think! The Times of 
India charges only Rs. 28.60 up to 24 


words (every extra word Rs. 1.16), bax ; 
R ©) M service Rs. 3|- extra. 


The Bombay and Delhi editions of 
The Times of India go to nearly 245,000 
good families, worthy of alliance. 


e» 


And remember, The Times of India 


takes your ad to thousands of readers in " 
1 the Northern Zone and the Western 
i Zone who cannot be reached at all by 
i any other daily and at such. a low | 
price either! Make The Times of India | 
your match-maker. 
o 
1 
—W Book your advertisement for both editions at The Times 
of India, Bombay (Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road) or at 
New Delhi (7, Bahadur Shah Zaffar Marg). 
VIM leaves nothing) | 
Ne butthesparkle! ~ 
you {| 
PEP m Nogrease! No residue! No scratches! | 
G 2 s f j 
irresistible A Because VIM has 50% more ! 
y Lab detergent, it instantly cuts | 
: ; : through grease and grime, and 
j a eane dis leaves no gritty residue, Besides, 
to women P v—2241 its extra-fine texture ensures 
P E j : smooth, scratch-free cleaning 
Kj i » N X of delicate surfaces like | 
7 j E stainless steel and glassware. | 
/ - | Yes, VIM with super foaming | 
i ae j $ | action cleans | 
-— BUT à 2. du shining bright! a 
Y j ks TE i 
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IT SURE HELPS 


o e n ous TWO-WEEK FREE HOME T 
by men. .,. Girls go for fit, athletic he-men! OFFER. There's no obligation. BIAL 


po" ets of gold backed up asi Orter Sans Pet Ud, 13 Mathew Road Borea, 4 
| s Bora, 
mons € seins: FRE / SEND THIS ‘COUPON TODAY 
’ cies Ex Dan te solutiona new E Yes rush me the FREE fact-packed sfustrated docu- E 
; BULLWOR pa ^ 1 m pos ped st five E mentation and complete details about the training 
eed CU a haia - easy BULL- plan that guarantees to build power-sacked bodies Ml | 
ds MOS nsform weak, B et gurls admire (and other men envy) in just 5 MI | 
into d ing, muscular pillars [| minutes a day 54 


Giris don't go for timid men. weak men or flab- 


into adeep, jg None 
Jar imo solid M Address... 


ARSSO IA 14 Cays Of you pay nothing m Billiwnnre erea, AT 07007006008 E 
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Married To A Legend 


“Her nose is parroty, lips too thin, 
she wears falsies, she takes four hours 
for her make-up,” women used to say 
about Saira Banu. 


The critics are now exhausted; 
they just shrug their shoulders and say, 
“Well, she is beautiful.” Saira off the 
“screen looks very short, her bust is 
massive but real, her features are dis- 
jointed, but the overall effect is beau- 
tiful. “Saira has a good heart. She is a 
friendly soul,” insists her mother Na- 
seem, The approach to Saira’s heart or 
friendly soul is elaborate, expansive, 
exhausting. 


A two-day chase from studio to 
studio ultimately brings you to an 
iron gate. After passing an unfriendly, 
armed Gurkha, you reach the ground 
floor of a seablue-colour mansion. 
The house looks more like a girl’s 
hostel in a hill-station. 


Saira carries on a conversation 
from the first floor, through a young 
servant, Finally she decides to be 
more communicative and comes down. 
The drawing room is white, with 
grills, jali work, a winding staircase 
and maidservants dotted along the 
way. One of her personal maids is 
a matriculate, Sitar notes fil] the air. 


Dilip lives in his wife’s home. Her 
grandmother plays the sitar, mother 
Naseem pours tea out of a silver teapot. 
The spoons are kept in warm water, to 
avoid the flies, yet the germs seem to 
get to Saira, She has survived three 


? 


Naseem talks of chandeliers, cur- 
tains, three kitchens in the house, dif- 
ficult khansamas, the tall Nilgiri trees 
along the boundary wall. She has 
planted them for privacy from the 
skyscrapers all around. 


Saira chooses to talk of nothing 
but the Legend. “Saab” is how she ad- 
dress the Legend. She was always his 
fan, had decided to dedicate her life 
to him, had planted secret service 
agents (her maids) all round him, to 
get detailed information of her “kill”. 
Before her marriage she kept a Per- 
sian and Urdu teacher to equip herself 
for her “Saab”. Then coaxed him to 
come for a drive, and proposed to him. 


“In Persian?” 
“No, English. Plain prose English.” 


Within a week, Dilip accepted. It 
is seven years now. No regrets. “I am 
not disillusioned, I adore him, he is 
loyal to his family, we both love the 
same things, long drives, watching 
sunsets, no parties. I am very posses- 
sive,” she says. 


That she is—judging from the 
succession of telephone inquiries she 
makes even if he is on a visit to his 
family four bungalows away. 


She can’t cook, is not too good an 
actress, is not fond of reading, can’t 
sing or play any instrument. 


Her ambition is to get real fat 
and be just a Pathan’s smug, secure 


of the night. His youngest t 
calls: “I was asleep in my bed, 
Yusuf picked me up, took me 


The women on the two occ 
different. One was Kamini Ka 


so fair, just like the moon above my 1 
window. Both the women had lon, 
which they tapped together. It made 
loud noise in the still of night." 


Fauzia grew up, kept long nails 
decided to be a rebel. She fell in love * 
a Maratha, Dilip Surve, but brother 
saw to it that she did not have to elope. 
gave her away with much pomp and 
Her wedding was followed by elder 
Sayeeda’s, who married the late Me 
son Iqbal. Appaji was getting old. She 
mersed herself in mosques, Haj, prayers 
almost removed herself from house 
duties. The place was getting lonely. 
would come and go with their babi 


thers and brothers-in-law fell ill—some- 


times the house was like a hospital. 
two films Leader and Dil Diya Dard 
were miserable flops. He was no lon 


box-office draw. Rajendra Kumar was mo 


popular. It was a bad period for Dilip. 
Damsels In Distress ` 


At this time, he was invited to a bir 
day party at the house of his beat 
neighbour, Saira Banu. It was a large 


sion, ruled by mysterious women, grand- 
mother Shamshad Begum, mother Naseem, 


sister-in-law Rahat, and Saira herself. Typ 
ally Muslim, it dripped with chande 


perfume jars, Persian carpets, kewra atta: 


in the kheer. (Saira's father Ahsan, a bi 
ness magnate from Pakistan, is now se 
in London with a beautiful young I 
wife.) With no male around, the w 


me 


looked the perfect damsels in distress. N: 
seem asked Dilip to help him with her pro- 


blems. Saira asked his advice and then 
posed to him. Dilip was in search of the | 
world of his youth and his helpless m. 
Saira was beautiful, rich, d 
most of his women in the past. Besid 
Legend was in danger of fading, it 
face-lift. 


The romance grew overnight. Fol 
the wedding—the most sensational and 


oral invitations). In perfect romantic s 
Dilip carried his tender, beautiful 
down the staircase, over the heads | 
crowds to the marriage pandal 
Saira continues to be his id 
though she is lazy, scheming, 
sessive. She still lives in her old hoi 
has changed Dilip's retinue o 
Over a table full of delicacies 
at her house the women fuss around 
at their food and, with a great deal o 
luf, re-enact the old Nawabi days. 


Ld 


Here, too, like in the Khan household, š 


it is another era, Dilip, not in the least em- ——- = 
barassed, continues to be served in public | 


by Saira’s old maidservant Noorjahan. In- E 
wardly, I think, Dilip basks in this Maha- | 
raja-ish pampering, He knows that this is. 

the old badshahi way of spying on your hus- 
band—but he enjoys being spied upon, 
guarded by his wife in right royal style. 


Eig 
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wife. “He loves me because I love him 


serious illnesses and is constantly so much." 


sick, When ill, she declares that her 
last wish is to “see that Dilip Saab 
does not marry again after my death". 


Yes, only this fan happens to be 
beautiful, rich and his wife. 
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You fly to go places. But flying means 
a lot more. It means going in style, in comfort 
and going with the right people. 

That's where the face comes in— the face 
you look upon for love and care. The face that 
speaks your language, serves your food, 
belongs to your culture as much as you do. 
The face that understands you so completely. 
The face of our hostess. 

There's something indefinable about her. 
iething you may not understand, but feel; 
ing you may not demand, but need; 

: = ung you may not praise, but be secret] 
grateful f or. Like the times when she serves : 
you a perfect Indian meal, or gives you an extra 
pillow, a second cup of tea, a perfumed towel, 
plays with the children or lights your cigarette. 
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The many faces of love and care. 


Our hostess makes you feel loved and cared 

for like no other airline can. . 
Next time you fly, remember Air-India — 

your country's airline. We know what 

it means to be an Indian, what it takes to 

make an Indian smile. 


RISING AGAINST PRICES. The Maharashtra Government set up six panels, each headed 
by a Minister, to tackle the price rise and the scarcity of essential commodities. The panels, 
which include traders, discussed improvement of supplies. profit margins and a code of con- 
duct for dealers. They fixed rates for meat, vegetables, oils and grains, and in some cases 
the prices have come down marginally. However, necessities such as rice, sugar and oil are 
still difficult to come by. Above: Policemen tackle CPI demonstrators in Bombay. Right: 
At the Sachivalaya the panel on edible oils, vanaspati and soap meets under the Chairman- 
ship of H. G, Vartak, Minister for Revenue and Civil Supplies. 


NOT MUCH WEALTH IN COMMON. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman arrives in Ottawa for the Commonwealth Con- 
ference. India’s External Affairs Minister Swaran Singh 
presented to the delegates a nine-point plan to save the 
“imner cohesiveness” of the Commonwealth and to meet 
the challenge posed by Britain’s entry into the European 
Economic Community. However, Prime Minister eath 
turned down India’s plea for a one-year extension per- 
mitting Commonwealth countries to continue trading in 
the British market as in the past. 


THE GROSS THEY BEAR. 
American bombers, making 
their worst blunder in the cur- 
rent war, blasted the sleeping 
Cambodian town of Neak Lu- 
ong, killing 137 people and 
wounding 268. The very next 
day they accidentally bombed 
an island near it, killing eight 
and wounding twice as many. 
The third day saw a third er- 
roneous bombing. Here, Cam- 
bodian troops relax in a ce- 
metery during a lull in the 
fighting. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
MISSING CASH BOX. A 
black box containing Rs 1.12 
lakhs disappeared mysterious- > 
ly from Delhi’s Central Bank 

of India. The Head Cashier, 
Jai Narain Aggarwal, said he 
had removed it from the 
strong room in the presence 
of Accountant Sharma and 
peon Mishra, taken it back to 
his cabin, and asked Mishra 
to keep an eye on it while he 
went to sign the attendance 
register. When he came back 
the bor was missing. Mishra 
claims he was not asked to 
look after it. A number of 
Rajya Sabha members sus- 
pected “conspiracy and collu- 
sion in the theft"—hotw could 
a 20-kg bor be taken away 
unnoticed? Here a guard of 
the bank is interrogated dur- 
ing the enquiry 
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Lalbhai — The Lucky Un 
Matchmaker 


Look for your lucky ! 
colour in the shimmer | eve 
and sunshine of | 
Lalbhai's motifs and tor: 
textures. Wear it for e the 
luck and for the love : 
of fashion. Lots of sex 
: s t 
choice: for little and ; 
not-so-little people — i 
who go so well together. 


Who else gives you 7 
times the choice ? f kno 


Wear your lucky Sign 


ARVIND 
RAIPUR 
SARASPUR 
LALBHAI GROUP Hirth 


TEXTILES — Lie). 
from the Magnificent 7 
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Old Valu 
| Values 


New An 


Even those who d of being 
socialists send their ehildrem to 
expensive sehools im the coun- 
try or abroad. What valpes 
guide them—the old or the new? 
Why do we adopt double stand- 
ards im our day-to-day condugt? 


TEE days if any section of the popu- 

lation indulges in unusual or unconven- 
tional conduct, it is justified on the ground 
of changed values. This is more so in the 
case of the younger gengration. It is said 
that there is a ‘generation gap’, between 
the old and the young, and the latter do 
not understand or appreciate the values 
and the conduct of the former. 


‘Values’ prescribe certain principles of 
personal and corporate conduct, Conduct in 
accordance wiih these principles is ¢on- 
sidered desirable and good. Conduct, con- 
trary to these principles, is undesirable and 

o bad. In common parlance, ‘values’ imply 
the principles of morality current in so- 
ciety at a given time. Changed values will 
thus mean changed standards of morality, 
through which a section of society decides 
the questions of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ conduct. 


‘^e basic values of the present 


Are un x R 
generation differen. 1. *n95e of the ear- 


lier generation? Let us first take SENE 
tions. If a neighbour’s wife commits adult- 
ery, we dismiss the event with a smile. But 
if one’s own wife behaves the same way, one 
will raise Cain, if a neighhour’s wife elepes, 
the new generation would dismiss the event 
with a shrug of the shoulders, saying the 
old values have no validity now. But if one’s 
own wife elopes, she and the man with 
whom she elopes are vehemently denounc- 
ed. 


e 


Unconventional Sex 


Recently two ministers in England had . 


unconventional 'sex-relations. Even in a 
more permissive society than ours, the 
event was not dismissed in terms of the 
new values, but judged by the rigorous 
standards of what is called ‘mid-Vic- 
torian’ morality. The ministers accepted 
the public verdict and resigned forthwith 
from their responsible positions. This 
proves that basic values in sex-conduct and 
sex-relations have not changed, but only 
there are now more cases of irregularity, 
especially among the higher and more res- 
ponsible classes than before. 


Take the political and  administra- 
tive fields: that in India there is widespread 
corruption in these professions is a well- 
known fact. Yet do we not praise an honest 
politician and administrator? We do not eX- 
cuse corrupt politicians and administrators 
on the ground of ‘changed values’. We con- 
demn them for their greed and cupidity. 
If a legislator defects from his party, and 
unless he joins our own party, we condemn 
his conduct. If a lawyer takes fees from 
both sides to argue a case, do we condemn 
him or not? Are we not applying in his 
case the old time-honoured values and 
Standards oT conduct? 


"If a doctor, instead o£ ae a disease, 
prolongs it, to earn more money, do we con- 
demn him or not? If we do what values do 
we apply—the old or the new? 0 


Supposing a young teacher instead of 

doing his work, wastes his time and that 

e of his pupils in vain gossip, do? we not 

blame him? Can he justify his conduct by 

saying that there is a generation gap be- 

tween the old and the young and that 
values of theilatter have changed? 


Commerce is an activity where the chief 
motive is: supposed to be private profit. 
In our country, there is widespread tax- 

' evasion. But we praise the businessman 
who honestly pays his taxes. Even a cor- 
rupt government praises his conduct! In 
terms of what values is this judgement 
passed, the old or the new? However, the 
new values come in when we ourselves as 
businessmen indulge in izx-evasion We 
then justify it and mollify our conscience, 
either by saying that all businessmen ac 
the same or invent specious pleas to vin- 
dicate our stand. Yet the public blame the 
businessmen who do not pay their taxes 
honestly. What are the standards the pub- 
lic apply—the old or the new? 


To Each His Own 


Wherever we can, we usually patronise 
those belonging to our own community. 
wnai ore the values we apply in favouring 
people belonging te cur LH It is nei- 
ther the oid nor the new values. It is sheer 
nepotism. É 


The Hindus are divided into castes. 
Has caste disappeared even from the life of 
the modern educated Hindus? It is a noto- 
rious fact that the ministers collect in th«ir 
offices employees belonging to their own 
caste. If the, appointing authority is a 
Brahmin, he will, so far as it is possible 
for him, patronise Brahmins; if a Rajput, 
he will favour the Rajputs; if a Kayastha or 
bania or a hillman, he will favour his own 
caste-man! Are íhese old or new values or 
none at all! 


Let us now examine some of the modes 
of functioning in our country. In earlier 
times, it was customary to consult astro- 
logers, before one commenced an import- 
ant work or undertaking. Do we now, as 
rationalists and moderns, consult astrolo- 
gers on similar occasions? It is well known 
that the highest, if not the best, in the 
land, while swearing by rationality and 
science, do consult astrologers. The high- 
ups in India engage special astrologers to 
guide them, not only in their private but 
also in their public conduct and in public 
affairs. They forget that the old kings and 
princes consulted the astrologers before 
embarking on a war. The result was often 
disastrous! Some of the astrologers have 
acquired the reputation of being “court 


astrologers”! 


We as moderns do not believe in mira- 
culous cures, But if afflicted by a disease. 
considered by the practitioners of modern 
medicine as incurable, we will not hesitate 
to approach quacks, yogis, sadhus, pirs and 
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fakirs. On their advice, we will 
Tavizs or talismans round our arms: 
women will wear strings of sacred 
round their delicate necks for good lu 
After the crematicn, is not part of the 
taken to the Sangam at Prayag? 
Jawaharlal Nehru willed that part of h 
ashes, after his death, be consigned to 
Sangam, whatever reasons he may ha 
given for it! Se la 


they may boast of being socialists, send their 
children for education to costly public 
missionary schools. Those more affinen 
send their wards abroad for higher educa 
tion. What value guides them in this: the old 


men are motivated ‘in their conduct by 
desires, affections and passions, and justify 
and rationalise it on grounds of new morals - 
and new values! We are ashamed to own 
that our conduct is generally egoistic and - 
self-regarding, in the narrow ‘sense of that 
term. : PE 


Music And Communal Love 


Let us take the conduct of various re- 
ligious communities which make up the 
Indian population. The Hindus, wil! kill a 
man if a cow is killed, though they con- 
sider human birth, and not an animal 
birth, to be a rare opportunity for selt-  .— 
realisation! Tell a Muslim that polygamy 
is an institution unjust to women and it — 
should. be abolished, even the educated 
Muslim will protest, seng how can he 
make unlawful what is lawful, as declared. 
in the Holy Quran? 


For the Hindus every auspicious occa- . 
sion begins with music. The same music 
disturbs the Muslim in his prayers in the —.— 
mosque, though Muslims are among the 
best masters of music in North India! Tell 
the Sikhs that their long hair and beard - 
are an encumbrance and you may well get 
a kirpan thrust in your belly. I remember 
a case in Bombay a few years back, when ~ 
a Parsi woman: was to act in a drama. The 
youth of the community were so excited 
that they attacked the theatre house and 
the management had to close it. The Jains - 
have not repudiated their old values. They 
see no reason to do so. 


Let us then again examine the mean- 
ing of ‘new values. New values are also 
values; they prescribe moral conduct. This — 
calls for a certain measure of restraint : 
discipline. Do those who swear by the new 
values live up to the discipline impose 
by the new or any other values? Let us 
take the simple case of the behaviour of our 
students, who, fortunately or unfortunate- 
ly, were born rather late. Between them 
and the older generation there is a genera- 
tion gap. The students swear by the new 
values. Is it consistent with these to in- 
sult teachers and even to assault them? 
Do the new values justify attacks on in- 
vigilators? Do they prescribe walking out 
of the examination halls, because the ques- 
tion papers set are considered by them to 
be difficult? These are only a few examples 

io illustrate our viewpoint. 
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OP O ANANIN KRISH! 

Vijay Amritraj almpst got to mateh-point im his Wim), 
crown. Recently, Vijay wom the First Open Volvo To hon Zussic-ve 
second seeded professional Jimmy Connors. Rama ma M in Ner 


[3 x nathy Krishnan 

HE first time I saw Vijay Amritraj playifig good tennis was at . 
Cochin in 1970 when he won the singles title. I watched him ] Ii is 
closely. Among half a dozen junior players, he stood out with his | all over 
exceptional talent. The ground shots were executed in correct modern ji oppositi 
technique, namely, a short back swing and a good follow-through. ball mu 
of pace 


They carried a lot of punch and depth. The youngster had shown an 
eagerness to attack at every stage. In addition to all this he possessed i| Wh 


a good first serve but a not good enough second one. His volleys were | acn t 

fair and well hit. I said to myself, “Here is the new champion.” 1 Ao coat 

I was more of less certain that Vijay would make the gyade—but 4 requires 

ifr not merely because he hit good shots at that time. For that matter I i one to 
P have seen many promising juniors in different countries but most tennis p 
E of them never made it. The reason is that, without proper tempera- il remark 
; ment and guts, coupled with stamina, one cannot put all one’s odd; — || more th 
i shots together to win game, set and match. That is why champions | ly. The 
$ are very few in number—with the right match temperament and. has to | 
fitness. Fortunately, Vijay has this in him and this: most important z accordir 

part of tennis can be developed through more and mere match play, TEA str 

As things stand today, Vijay is our only hope in the international | ELS 

arena. In fact, he has arrived on the scene with a bang. He is young |! Cor 

and full of promise. He plays fine attacking tennis and is definitely ability | 

above the other Indians in class. However, he has, now and then, strokes 

€— aee “Sportsweek” suffered bad losses. I would attribute it to the fact that Vijay tries to c 

EEUU D i v oenedytourinaRonal — bit the ball too hard at times, very often sacrifining vital consistency get this 

champion and is now on a European tour, his first major foreign cir- Time alone will teach him the correct combination of pace and con- iy aha 

cuit. The second of three brothers (Anand, the eldest, and Ashok, our sistency and when and how to vary it. The great tennis god, Laver, E 


once let out the secret of his success as the ability to keep the ball 


Junior No. 1), Vijay has been described as our brightest hope since 
Ramanathan Krishnan. ~ ? ic 


in play at vital times. 


^ NOT 


S bude 2s gb re his eae r sa E ay - ENR ip a 
described him I Tvices, his ability to hit clean win i in me toda 
escribed s more 2 in). Nc esh pinners, an attacking nts My Jor t] 
old’ $ Vertes red our former Davis Cup Captain, has ON THE BALL. The weak Ponto pel he low b 
aic t 


: "prenne Jorn Borg, this year's Wimbledon find 
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leaping up, a slight T€ 
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RA | | 
MANAT A KRISHNAN 


im his Wii, | Ba 
Volvo To rs tussle with Jan Kodes, who ultimately won the 1973 i ş 3 
S. Ramana temi im New Mampshire, Umiteg States, beating the US : € 
{yy krishnan gives a few tips to our new “champ”. ee: 

Nis was at i^ E " 9 : 
tched him | It 1s good that Vijay is globe-trotting today, playing tournaments 
t with his | all over the world on different surfaces, against different kinds of 
ct modern T opposition. Very soon he will find out that many players can hit the 
v~-through, ball much harder than he. Vijay can subdue them only by variation 

shown an | of pace in his own game. 
Possessed While I agree that it is important to have a good coach who can - 
leys were i teach the right things, there are several items in Lawn Tennis which , 
pion.” » no coach can teach. One learns by instinct and plain hard work. It z 
zyade—but p requires a lot of thinking, planning and analysing of the game for s 

t matter I 1 one to reamh the top. Ken Rosewall recently commented that 

but most li tennis players fail more often mentally than physically. This shrewd 
tempera- i remark comes from qne who has been playing top class tennis for 

one's odd a i more than two decades and who has outlasted many a player mental- 
champions i ly. There is a great deal of psychology in this game and a player 
ment and. | has to grow mature to understand this aspect, and play his game 

important T according to opponents and field conditions. It also implies that the 
atch play, real strength of a champion lies in his mental guts and a 'never say 
ernationtl die' attitude. 
e is young Coming back to Vijay's tennis, the best part of his game is his ; 
definitely | ability to hit clean winners. He has a good sense of timing and his $ : Lm 

and then strokes are quickly executed. There is no hesitation when he makes HE HAS SEEN IT ALL. Rama- 
ay tries 14 the stroke. This is the correct attitude. I only wish that Vijay stea- nathan Krishnan, our national 
onsistenced dies down and becomes more consistent with those winners. He can ee dre TEL @ dee 
and coni get this by more practice and tournament competition. I am inclined though “Krish? ican still enteral 
o d La to think that for a player of his standard and responsibility, Vijay the youngster, he feels that an- 

7 4 | does not practise enough. It is very important to practise a lot even other year of good tennis should 
p the ball make Vijay capable of facing the 
—Continued best of tennis talent. 
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a] 
—HMosey Mistry 
jus game today are his poor second services, his habit of smashing with his feet planted on the court instead of 


ints aor the low balls, not enough pre-match practice and inconsistency. 
0 ^ 
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Only Binaca Top gives you total mouth protection. Because | 
only Binaca Top has a special dispersing agent that spreads to 
— very corner of your mouth. Fights tooth-decaying bacteria. 
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mouth protection. - = 
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during the tournament. # remelnber Drobny 
doing this for long sp@ls in he morning 
ho&ys, trying to get his Mength | ind rhythm’ 
for the afternoon matclj The i\uscles get 
tuned like well-oiled machines. jo wonder 
Drobny was usually the player? with the 
best stamina. 


Vijay has a good first serve, particular- 
ly down the middle. He serves quite a num-, 
ber of either glean aces or unyeturnable 
ones. But his sé¢ond serve lacks depth and 
can be punished. He has improved thjs dur- 


ing tlie last few years, ,but there is room ° 


for more. I feel he prefers to spin the ball 
and hang it in the air. It bounces quite high. 
In the modern era all good servers try to 
use more slice than top spin, thus keeping 
the bounce low. Service strength depends 
on how good the second se»ve is. Vijay 
must concentrate here and build up a good 
second serve. 


Vijay has a ¿reat advantage in his height. 
He stands 6' 2", has enormous reach and is 
difficult to pass. In his Davis Cup match , 
against Mal Anderson at Madras I was sit- 
ting on the sidelines in the Captain'? chair. 
Anderson kept playing low returns and 
Vijay had a lot of problems returning them. 
Very often, tall players do not bend much. 


° Vijay, I feel, does get down fairly well for 


ground strokes but in the case of low vol- 
leys, when he is made to stretch, he fum- 
bles. This part of his game requires streng- 
thening. Dick Savitt, the 1951 Wimbledon 
champion, well above 6', went down so low 
for every stroke, his passing shots were ac- 
knowledged as being the best in the game, 


I have noticed another defect in Vijay’s 
game when he hits his overhead smash. 
One has to be perfect in this department. 
AU great smashes are hit with the feet in 
the air. Drobny, Hoad, Rose, Trabert—all 
excelled in this department. I witnessed the 
1954 WimbYedon finals when Drobny smash- 
ed Rosewall’s acute lobs stone dead. In the 
case of Vijay he has his feet planted on the 
ground as a preparation for smashing. He 
has got into this habit, perhaps because of 
his height. He must change it and learn to 
smash while leaping in the air. 


There will be better balance and tim- 
ing and he will find more angles.to put 
away the smash for a winner. From the 
news reports of his great match against 
Kodes at Wimbledon it appears that Vijay 
missed a costly smash when leading 5-4 in 
the final set at 30 all. lt could have been 
match point for him! Sitting in Madras I 
EUR imagined how Vijay must have over- 

it. 

One European circuit on the slow, red 
clay courts will do a lot of good to Vijay's 
tennis at this stage. He has a good attack and 
Playing these tournaments will enable him 
to develop a sound defence to fall back upon 
at times, He will find the ball coming back 
io him frequently on the slow European 
courts, There are a number of Italians, Span- 
iards, Frenchmen and Germans who could 
run and rally, Playing against such experts 
one learns to be patient and go in for good 
approach shots. I have said earlier that Vi- 
Jay needs to improve his smasb. He will get 
à lot of lobs from this kind of player per- 
haps in every game. Courts being terribly 
Slow, one cannot run away an easy Winner. 
One has to slog on and matches are general- 
ly long. In my own case these tournaments 
helped my game and physical fitness 8 
Breat deal One advantage in playing these 
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HERE IT COMES. Vijay's attacking game is 
his strongest asset. His major problem is lack 
of practice, since there are not enough good 
players to give him a game at home. 


Vijay Wins Volvo 


. Vijay Amritraj scored one of the 
finest successes of his young career 
when he beat the new American pro 
champion, 20-year-old Jimmy Connors, 
in three exciting sets, 7-5, 2-6, 7-5. 
The win earned Vijay 5,000 dollars 
prize money, a shining Swedish Volvo 
car and a host of nicknames—'Houdini', 
‘Aussie killer’ and ‘the miracle man 
from Madras’. 


Rarely does a tennis player survive 
nine match points against him—and 
then goes on to win a tournament. 
But teenaged Vijay achieved the im- 
possible in 3 separate matches he play- 
ed in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, 
and cantered away with the first 
Volvo tournament trophy. 

In his first round match, Vijay ral- 
lied from a 1-5 last game deficit and 
roared through six games to beat 
Humphrey Hose of Venezuela, 4-6, 6-4, 
7-5. In the quarter final, he faced his 
idol, top seeded Rod Laver, and, with 
the Aussie maestro serving for the 
match, won 6-7, 7-6, 6-4. 

The climax came in the final when 
playing before a capacity crowd under 
the shadow of Mount Washington. 
Vijay took on Connors who had come 
from seven straight wins in previous 
matches. 

Though Amritraj put Connors on 
the defensive by winning the first set 
at 7-5, Connors raced through the 
second one conceding only two games 
to the Indian. Vijay did not seem to 
get his first serve in. The third and 
final set seemed like a repetition of 
the second and Connors breezed 
through to a 5-2 lead. But again with 
two match points (and this time the 
tournament against him), Vijay seem- 
ed to catch fire. He delighted the 
crowd by taking five successive games, 
the prize money and the Volvo car. 

S. R. 
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clay court tournaments is that the player 
develops a strong pair of legs, a very great 
asset in marathon matches. 

Indian tournaments provide very little 
competition. Unlike in the past, no overseas 
player takes part in them. A player of Vi- 
jay's calibre needs tough matches four times 
a week but he cannot get them in India for 
months together. This is a sorry state of 
affairs and it is bad for Vijay and bad for 
Indian tennis. I hope more players get closer 
to Vijay's standard so that a healthy rivalry 
is created amongst them and the standard of 
Indian tennis as a whole is raised. 

How good is Vijay Amritraj and how 
far up will he go? I do think highly of his 
tennis, particularly the potential he has, He 
is certainly one of the most feared oppon- 
ents in world tennis today in his present 
form. There are a lot of good players in 
world tennis. Most of them are in their late 
twenties or early thirties and a handful of 
“them even in the late thirties. After all, how 
loag can they go on? They cannot improve 
any more. They can only hang on as long 
as possible—as long as their physical con- 
dition permits. Vijay has youth in his favour. 
He is capable of beating almost all of them 
but to beat them consistently in big tourna- 
ments he requires to steady down in that 
class of players. Unlike most of the top- 
notchers in the game, he is on the way up 
and improving fast. One more season of 
hard competition and Vijay will reach the 
top bracket in the tennis world. That he is 
highly talented is beyond any dispute. 

The three or four hours of tennis de- 
pend on what one does the rest of the day. 
This game is considered a jealous mistress. 
A player has to sacrifice a lot of things, and 
discipline himself to a set routine of physi- 
cal training, practice, tournament play, diet 
and rest. It is a hard life to go through. My 

advice to Vijay is, “Look after yourself and 
do not look back.” 
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— August 16, 1946 


- The Great 


The British policemen watehed 
unperturbed while Hindus and 
Muslims butchered and looted 
eaeh other. The day’s carnage 
ended all hopes of amity be- 
tween the two groups and lit the 
communal flames that eventual- 
ly engulfed the subcontinent. 
The author, a Government offi- 
cial then, reveals for the first 
time the grim story of that un- 


happy day. 


by P. S. Mathur 


WENTY- SEVEN years ago, on August 
16, 1946, and the weeks following, 
Caleutta and India witnessed the worst- 
ever communal flare-up in recent history. 


1946 was politically important for 
India and for Bengal. In Calcutta some 
men of goodwill and foresight wanted 
Hindus and Muslims to live in concord, but 
in New Delhi some political parties were 
spoiling for a confrontation. What eventual- 
ly occurred was the suppression of admini- 
strative pragmatism by political opportun- 
ism. 

India had gone to the polls in March 
that year, and in Bengal the Muslim 
League emerged as the largest party: in a 
house of 250 it won 115 seats. The Con- 
gress took second place with a bare 84, 
and the Europeans had 23 reserved seats. 
The Congress did not take the defeat 
gracefully. Even Maulana Azad described 
the elections as “rigged through an inter- 
provincial conspiracy of Government offi- 
cials—and, in Bengal, in a naked form”. 


However, on April 2, the Governor, 
Frederick John Burrows, invited Hussain 
Shaheed Suhrawardy, ieader-elect of the 
Muslim League Legislative Party, to form 
the Council of Ministers. Kiran Sankar 
Roy had been elected the Leader of the 
Bengal Congress Legislative Party. Suhra- 
wardy asked for time for he was on the 
look-out for parties “that were prepared to 
cooperate with me, irrespective of commu- 
nities,” and that he would like to form a 
Government “with the largest measure of 
support". 


When Suhrawardy and Kiran Sankar 
were in New Delhi to meet the Cabinet 
Mission, they took ihe opportunity of meet- 
ing Maulana Azad. Suhrawardy told the 
Press there, “I am hoping to solve the Ben- 

tangle and thus give a Jead to India." At 

a vo e a Working Committee 
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e Meanwhile, the Cabinet Mission kad 
reached breaking point in its : effort to 
make the Congress and the Muslim League 
agree to a common programme. There 
were deep fundamental differences. The 
prospects of a compromise in Bengal, there- 
fore, began to recede fast. Whatever may 
have been the issues in New Delhi the 
Bengal experiment was well worth a trial. 
But then came the Muslim League directive 
to its party leader to retrace his steps. The 
talks broke down on April 20. s 


It was a sad day. The Congress in Ben- 
gal went under the shačow of militant 
Hindu elements and the League became 
more communal than ever before. They 
both drifted apart until the calamity of the 
Great Calcutta Killing overtook them. The 
seed of discord was planted that day. 


In New Delhi they soon switched over 
from see-saw to snakes and ladders. The 
efforts of several days used to be washed 
out overnight. Jinnah knew how to pull 
out the brick which would cause the col- 
lapse of the whole edifice. The All-India 
Muslim League made, on July 29, what 
came to be known 4s the call for Direct 
Action. A League resolution said: “This 
Council calls upon the Muslim Nation to 
stand to a man behind their sole repre- 
sentative organisation, the All-India Mus- 
lim League, and be ready for every sacri- 
fice. This Council directs the Working Com- 
mittee to prepare forthwith a programme 
of Direct Action to carry out the policy 
initiated above and to organise the Mus- 


»lims for the coming struggle to be launch. 
ed as and when necessary," Sardar Patel 
said this threat was not aimed at the Bri- 
tish bpt at the Congress. 

The League Working Committle diq 
not produce any programme of direct or 
indirect action. But  Nawabzada Liagat 
Ali Khan did make a misleading and pro- 
vocative statement which made things 
worse. “Direct Action means resorting to 
non-constitu££onal means and that can take 
whatever form that may suit the condi- 
tion under which we live." It was a blank 
cheque to start a communal war. No one 
could have done more damage in one 
stroke. 


They Prepare For War 

In Bengal, August 16 was declared a 
holiday by the Muslim League Govern- 
ment in observance of the Direct Action 
Day. There was tension in the air, and ru- 
mours were rampant that there would be 
large-scale violence. Both sides were said 
to be prepared. 

I walked to the Writers' Building Se- 
cretariat from my Chowringhee Road re- 
sidence, a distance of about three miles. 
There was no transport available. No 
Minister had come, none was expected 
either. The caretaker greeted me on the 
portico and told me that only a few rooms 
had been kept open, and mine was one of 
these. A little later arrived Martin, the 
Home Secretary, who peeped into my room 
to wish a very cheerful good morning. 
“You are the only one here so Par, I sup- 
pose.” He walked in. 

“All is quiet so far," he said, curling 
his lower lip. It was 10 a.m. by then and 
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THE LAAT SAHEB DOESN'T SEE CORPSES. Lord Wavell, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, was taken on a “doctored” tour of Calcutta on August 25, 1946, to inspect the 
holocaust. Government officials had spent three days removing corpses from the streets prior 
to Lord Wavell’s visit, and he left with the impression that the police had been quite compe- 


tent and the press reports exaggerated. Here 


he is seen walking through a riot-stricken area. 


Frederick Burrows, Governor of Bengal, is to his left. 
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we: soon discovered thfit it ad not been i 
régly so quiet. ' li 7 ; 

Walker, the actin} cud Secretary, 
was the next to arrive."He had¢planned to 
spend the day at the Bengal Club, and 
picking up a few papers, walked into my 
room and said: "If by any chance the Pre- 
mier comes or asks you about me please tell 
him I will be available at the Club." ® 

I ran thrzigh some files which had 
accumulated, and this took me a little less 
than, two hours, Stracey, an ICS» officer, 
joined us. He had conie walking and had 
seen injured people being carried in hand- 
carts and smoke emanating from shops in 
Surendranath Banerjee Road. He asked 
Martin if he had heard of any incidents in 
that area or anywhere else. The Home Se- 
cretary checked with the La? Bazar Police 
Headquarters. There was no confirmation 
of trouble. Stracey was right in his esti- 
mation that the new scheme of Control 
Room Vifilance and action programme, 
which had been introduced that very. 
morning without any exercise or prepa- 
ration, on such a crucial day, wa$ bound 
to fail. The police had already lost their 
grip on the situation. Writers’ Building 
had no idea of what was happening. Stracey 
and I decided to leave for lunch, hoping 
to meet in the afternoon if all was well. 


"Larh Ke Lenge Pakistan" 


I saw no policemen anywhere. Proces- 
sions were making their way to the Ochter- 
lony Monument (now Shaheed Minar) Mai- 
dan. I had a hurried lunch. By then inci- 
dents had taken place in areas close to my 
house. A large procession shouting slogans 
like “Larhke lenge Pakistan (We will win 
Pakistan by force)" and carrying banners, 
flags, and, of course, lathis had been at- 
tacked and hospitals had already started 
receiving more casualties than they could 
handle. I decided not to walk back to Writ- 
ers Building or Lal Bazar. Very soon, 
however, a police motor-cycle arrived to 
take me to my office and from there to the 
Police Headquarters, where all the top 
bosses had assembled. The road to the of- 
fice was strewn with brickbats and smoke 
was coming from the Teretta Bazar, right 
behind the Police Headquarters. Pitched 
battles had been fought in these areas, 
leaving many dead and injured. 

I asked my escort what the police had 
been doing to control the situation. He was 
candid. Like every one else he was still 
awaiting instructions to go into action. He 
did not want io do anything on his own. 
Then he added that Inspector Hammond, 
who was alleged to have fired at and kill- 
ed student leader Rameshwar Banerjee at 
the Dharamtalla-Madan Street crossing on 
November 21, 1945, was still under suspen- 
sion and the enquiry was not over as yet. 
They could not afford to become so many 
Hammonds. If they killed a Muslim, of all 
days on the Direct Action Day, the League 
Government would not spare them; and if, 
they killed a Hindu, the Congress Oppo- 
sition in the Assembly would raise hell 
against them. 

The police was thoroughly demoralis- 
ed and indifferent, and for that reason as in- 
active as it was inefficient. 

As I reached the Police Control Room 
I found the Incidents Board blank. No re- 
ports had been coming. No one had any idea 
of what was happening. 
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Suhrawardy was in the Cántrof Room. 
He was depressed and his eye ere moist 
when I reached there. “No one knows what 
is happening at the moment,” ihe groaned. 
“You can give me some reliable) asessment. 
I know you are generally "not" disturbed 
and can be objective." He gave me an arm- 
ed escort to tour the disturbed areas. I 
drove? through streets littered with dead 
bodies. At places I stopped the vehicle to 
remove the corpses to the pavements but 
then it became impossible to'remove all 
of them. I even drove over dead bodies—I 
was helpless. It was maddening. The whole 
night I could not sleep; I kept repeating to 
myself: 

Yeh kis ki laash be-giro-kafan paamaal 

hoti hai; 

Zami jumbish mein hai, barham niz- 

aame aasma tak hai, 

(Whose dead body is this without coffin 

ær grave? The earth is trembling and 

the sky is rent with cries.) 

When I came back after visiting most 
of the affected areas, Suhrawardy was wait- 
ing for me: Just then a senior police officer 
—a Hindu—who later became the Inspec- 
tor-General of Police after Independence, 
arrived, clicked his heels and told the Po- 
lice Commissioner, Hardwick, “Everything 
is under control, Sir. These people tell us 
lies. I am positive by now not more than 
20 people have been killed and 200 injured." 


I challenged these figures and gave the 
Premier a sheet of paper giving street by 
street figures of dead and the casualties 
brought to the hospitals. On this Suhra- 
wardy made some calculations and scrib- 
bled, "200 dead, 2,000 injured, if not more." 
When Governor Burrows arrived at the 
Police Headquarters after a brief tour, Suh- 
rawardy gave him this sheet of paper and 
pressed for the Army to be called out, 
leaning heavily on my statistical support. 
Chief Secretary Walker, Home Secretary 
Martin and Police Commissioner Hardwick 
opposed the idea. They thought the police 
could still control the situation. 


British Policemen : Saving Face 

Martin came out with a curious argu- 
ment: "What will His Excellency the Vice- 
roy think? That we created this mess here 
when the Interim Government is to take 
over in New Delhi this week?" Suhrawardy 
shouted back, “But will you please control 
this and give the Viceroy the comfort you 
want. Burrows was silent and kept on 
touching the rim of his hat. “Give us time 
and have patience." He said some such thing, 
got into his car and drove back to the Gov- 
ernor's House. 

Telephones continued to ring in the Con- 
trol Room. Someone, to assuage the crowd 
at the Maidan, had told them that Suhra- 
wardy himself was in the Police Head- 
quarters to ensure that there would be 
enough police protection for the procession- 
ists for their return home. Suhrawardy re- 
ceived innumerable requests for help, 
mainly from the Hindus on that first day. 
Every few minutes he sent to the Commis- 
sioner’s table small slips with details of 
the areas and persons affected and occa- 
sionally added his own remarks- -*Can you 
rush help to such and such area?" Shaheed 
Sahib was helpless between the hooligans, 
an ineffective police and a reticent Gover- 
nor. He looked the picture of pity and pain, 
seeing his beloved city in flames, 
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y —Jitendra Arya 
HUSSAIN SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY 
(1893-1963) was Premier of Bengal in 1946- 
47. He founded the Awami League in 1949 
after he went to Pakistan. He was Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s political guru and is to- 
day extolled as a hero of Bangladesh. Suhra- 
wardy reached the pinnacle of his career 
when he became Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Ton one uean: from September 1956 to Octo- 

er 1957. 


I had overheard some shocking conver- 
sations over the telephone in the Control 
Room. When a call came to the Commis- = 
sioner to send some European Sergeants— 
meaning the Anglo-Indian members of the = 
City Police force—they would tell the call- E 
er in a cool and calculated voice, “Keya 
bolega, Mister, aap jo mangta hai us rakam 
ka Sergeant to aap ka hi hookum ke saath 
India quit kar gaya.” Hardwick was a little 
stupid but a lot more crude and tactless. On 
other occasions when someone wanted help 
he would say, “Who am I to interfere in 
your affairs. The Hindus want us to get 
out. The Muslims want us to leave the 
country to them. I am so helpless. Why not 
ring up the Congress office?" Could one 
imagine a more irresponsible and arrogant 
police chief anywhere? 


When the Emergency Action Scheme 
came into force that morning at 8.00 a.m., 
there were 200 sepoys at Lal Bazar and 
the rest were in the barracks, to be called 
when required. Half of the Traffic Police 
had been withdrawn from the roads, which 
made it another 150. There were, in addi- 
tion, 16 Inspectors and 114 Sergeants. Today 
in Calcutta for an IFA Shield Match or a 
public meeting fifteen times this number is 
on duty. They hoped to save Calcutta with 
such a small force and with no preparation. 


There was no private or public trans- 
port requisitioned to add to the mobility of 
the force. There were no loudspeaker-fitted | 
vans for control of traffic or for making 
announcements. Writers Building had no 
roster duty staff, and even the assistant 
who used to decode classified messages had 
not been called and the code was in his 
locker. There was no vehicle on duty at 
the Secretariat. 1 had never seen such a 
complete collapse of administration in 30 
years, Was it accidental or designed? 


Burrows went back to the Governor's 
House. As darkness fell over Calcutta more 
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reports of arson, looting; anda&murder be- 
gan to come in. There were wild rumours 
too., Suhrawardy made rome vain at- 
tent to call in the Army. Goyernor Bur- 
rows declined to meet jnim—dte to high 
plood pressure, he said! Curfew) was im- 
posed but no radio announcementsghad been 
made, no press notes issued. In fact no one 
knew about the curfew. 


When the fires went out, it was because 
sanity had returned to the people. y 


On August 17, I had to go to Uttar- 
para, a suburb on the west of the Hooghly, 
to fetch from a colleague-the duplicate keys P 
of my departmental store. I wanted to have 
some loudspeakers fitted in vans to an- 
nounce the curfew/ orders. I passed through 
Howrah, which was quiet and normal. 
In Uttarpara too shops and markets 
were open. I felt as if ? had come 
from fear into freedom. 


I greedily purchased heaps of vegeta- 
bles and lots of tinned food: jam, cheese, 
butter, cornflakes. I also bought tins of ci- 
garettes. The only sensible thing I had 
done before the Direct Action Day was to 
withdraw some money from the bank; cash 
proved useful. Later, I found a bakery open 
and purchased bread. I had some to spare. 

I put two loaves in Shaheed Sahib’s 
car also, but this set the rumour afloat that 
he had been distributing bread to hooli- 
gans. I never thought a little good turn 
would cause him so much harm! 


ə 


A Tired, Frustrated Suhrawardy 


Late in the afternoon I went to Writers’ 
Building. I found that Suhrawardy had 
arrived and was making a bee-line for my 
room. There was no one else at the Secre- 
tariat at that hour. 


“Do you have your inseparable talisman 
with you, the one I am told your wife gives 
you before you leave home, your flask of 
tea? Is there a cup left for me?” He 
slumped into an easy-chair, fatigued and 
utterly frustrated. As I was pouring a cup 
for him he saw a tin of cigarettes on my 
table and got up to light one. After a few 
minutes he arose and before leaving helped 
himself to a few more cigarettes. “Can I 
pinch some ‘if! it doesn’t hurt you too 
much?” 


As I opened the locker and he had a 
glimpse of the hoarded stores just brought 
from Uttarpara, he exclaimed delightedly: 
“Do you see what I see?” and helped him- 
self to a few items. “Preserve these provi- 
sions, Mathur, you may have to stretch them 
quite far. No one knows when this carnage 
will end and where it will lead us to.” On 
second thoughts he sat down again and be- 
gan to unburden himself. He spoke halting- 
ly; he sounded helpless, friendless. 


These are his words: “What has al- 
ready happened is bad. Calcutta has pass- 
ed into the hands of hooligans. They are 
not Hindus, they are not Muslims, they 
are sheer murderers, looters and bad cha- 
racters. They are a fraternity of their own. 
Their leaders are respected and feared 
More than any one of us. They do not 
know what is direct action. They know this 
is their day, their opportunity. The Cong- 
ress leadership has long into the 
hands of militant Hindus and the Muslim 
leadership into the hands of the Mullah 
and some of those bearded folk seem to 
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WAITING FOR RELIEF. Refugees—of both communities—at a cam 


on the Calcutta mai- 


dan.°On the day of the killing there were only 200 sepoys and 30 police officers on duty in 
Calcutta. Despite repeated requests from Suhrawardy, the British Police Commissioner re- 


fused to call in the Army to control the riots. 


chase me wherever I go. No one will listen 
to me even if I cry hoarse on street cor- 
ners. They will not listen to Kiran, or Sa- 
rat or Jogesh or anyone. What we leaders 
say, the masses do not understand. What 
the people want, we leaders do not care to 
listen to. . Jinnah talks in English and 
others translate him into various langu- 
ages, the lesser leaders down the ladder 
interpret it as they please or as they find 
it convenient. Gandhi talks in half-Hindi, 
half-Gujarati... He is translated first 
into English and then re-translated into 
other languages. What reaches the peo- 
ple is not what Gandhi says or means. 
This is not the fault of the people. We are 
at fault. Sometimes, and it is so often, we 
do not know what we are aiming at. 


“f Y were a Hindu I would want a *Ram- 
Rajya’ in India. What is Pakistan? The 
masses think it means the return of the Sul- 
tans and Nawabs and the Kazi and the Kha- 
lifa. They do not understand our delicate 
discussions with the Cabinet Mission. They 
care so little for any constitution or laws 
or even governments. 


"Y was once told by Ramananda Chat- 
terjee (of the ‘Modern Review’) that 
when he went to meet Lokmanya Tilak 
during his serious illness and offered 
him comfort by saying that the Swa- 
raj of his dreams may be realised even dur- 
ing his lifetime, the great Tilak almost 
rose from his sickbed exclaiming, ‘To phir 
Peshwai ajayegi! (Then once again we shall 
be the Peshwas!)’ There it is, we all love 
power for ourselves, not for the country. 
Calcutta, unfortunately, will not be the 
same again. The cinders will continue to 
smoulder for many years to come, These 
wounds are too deep to heal quickly. The 
next few days may be even worse. The 
Army refuses to get involved. The police 
is inadequate and disorganised. No force 
will be adequate, I tell you, none. We do 
not want to live in peace. Even if the Bri- 
tish quit we will be after each other’s 
throats. We will fight a hundred years’ 
war. We have to live through this ordeal. 
Keep your nerves intact. Khuda Hafiz.” 


He got up slowly, his eyes set at some 
distant object, and walked away. I had 
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heard a Suhrawardy so different, so re- 
freshingly different from his public image. 
Lord Wavell Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, arrived on a tour of ins- 
pection on August 25. Governor Frederick 
Burrows went to receive him at the air- 
port, but Shaheed Suhrawardy did not go. 
The police drew the route plan of the Vice- 
roy's drive; it was a wonderful piece of 
bureaucratic efficiency. We went 
streets that had suffered the least damage 
and ended up in front of St Xavier's Col- 
lege where there was on display. British 
tanks, armoured cars and a reserve force. 


Where Are The Corpses ? 


Wavell complimented Burrows: “Frede- 
rick, we were told that the streets of Cal- 
cutta were littered with corpses. We have 
seen none so far.” Burrows mumbled some- 
thing which no one could understand. George 
Abell, the Viceroy’s Secretary, standing 
next to me, also joined in, “It is so amaz- 
ing, isn’t it?” I could not restrain myself, 
and told Abell, “The Viceroy has come 
eight days too late and we did not get suf- 
ficient notice to produce fresh corpses.” 


We had gone about wearing iodine 
masks for three days and nights preceding 
this visit and picked up from the street 
5,869 dead bodies, whole and mutiliated, 
and disposed of them through mass burials 
and cremations. E 

In 1950, there was a minor flare-up in 
Howrah. The Army was called out. There 
was curfew. Norton Jones, who was the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police at the head- 
quarters during the Great Calcutta Killing, 
had come to ask for a curfew permit. I in- 
troduced him to the Brigadier. 

Brig: What a sad thing, Mr Norton 
Jones! The Army has to put restrictions 
even on the movement of decent and dis- 
ciplined citizens like you. Could not the 
police control the situation in good time, 
if they wanted to? 

N. J.: Of course, yes. The police can. 

Brig: Why did we not do the same in 
Calcutta, in 1946? 


There was no answer. | had waited for 
this for full four years, QED. 
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case, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and veri- 
fied by doctors’ observations. 
Pain and itching were relieved 
promptly and actual shrink- 
ing and healing were observ- 
ed. In fact, results were so 
thorough that sufferers— 
some of them being cases of 
10 to 20 years—made such 
astonishing statements as: 
"Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” All this without 
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A HOLLYWOOD producer studied the 

large script submitted by a new writer 
and complained, “It’s much too long. Just 
give me a synopsis.” 


The next day the writer returned with a 
five-page synopsis. Gd 

“Its still too long,” insisted the pro- 
ducer. “I’m a busy man. Just give me a di- 
gest of this.” 


An hour later the writer returned with 
a sheet of paper on which was written: 
“Here is a lieutenant, heroine is married to 
his colonel. Madly in love with each other. 
Commit suicide.” 

“Its no good,” said the producer. “It’s 
Anna Karenina, word for word!” 


S° engrossed was the professor in writing 
his treatise that he even forgot to go to 
the hospital to await the birth of his child. 
As he sat in his study, completely en- 
veloped in his work, his secretary came in 
and told him that the hospital had called. 

“And can you guess whether it’s a boy 
or a girl?” she said. 

“What?” said the professor, still deep in 
thought, and impatient at the interruption. 
“You shouldn’t come to me about such 
things. You know my wife always takes care 
of such matters.” 


there any man in the audience] who would 
let his wife be slandered and y? nothing? 


If so, stand up!" 
A meek little man rose to Ü eet. The 
lécturer glared at him. * T 
: “Do you mean to say you would let your 
wife be slandered and say nothing?” 
"Oh, I’m sorry,” apologised the meek lif- 
tle man. “I, thought you said slaughtered.” 


lj SHALL have to give you ten day$ or 
Rs 100," said the judge. 
"Tl take Rs 100, judge,” said the 
prisoner. 


"WHAT can I do to get a good night's 

sleep?" 

"Try taking a glass of warm milk and 
a little scraped apple just before going to 
bed." 

“But, doctor, six months ago you told 
me to go to bed fasting.” 

"[ know, my dear madam, but medical 
science has made tremendous strides since 
then.” 


4 pires are beautiful people and there are 
people who want to be beautiful—and 
they want to be beautiful so badly. Our 
heroine wanted to be beautiful. She was 
walking on the beach one day when she 
saw a bottle. And in the bottle was a genie. 
She took the genie out, and, like all 
good genii, he said, “Ask anything, and I 
will fulfil your fondest wish." 

Well, it isn’t every day that you find a 
genie, but she still didn’t give it a second 
thought. “I want hair like Elizabeth Taylor, 
eyes like Brigitte Bardot, and a body like 
Sophia Loren. I want to be beautiful.” 

The genie took another look at her and 
said, “Honey, put me back in the bottle.” 


INISTER: “We will now have a few 
minutes of prayer. Deacon Brown, will 
you lead?” 
Deacon Brown (sleepily): “Tain’t my 
lead, I just dealt.” 
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í T makes you look so pale and sad?" — 
an older friend asked the romantic 
boy. 

"Its terrible,’ confessed the youth. 
"She? the most wonderful girl in the 
world And finally I—I got up enough 
courage to ask her to marry me, and she 
refused.” > 
“Cheer up!” said the friend. “A wo- 
man’s ‘no’ may often turn out to mean 
yes!" 

"I know,” said the youth mournfully. | 
“But this one didn't say ‘no!’ She said, “Aw, 
phooey!' ” É 

MAN who was down with an infectious - 

fever cautioned his young son when 
he approached to greet him: “No, no, son 
you mustn’t hug me or you'll catch 
fever." s ia 

The lad stood back and looked at his 
father, then asked: ^Why, Daddy, who dic 
you hug?" : 


ERK: “Sorry, madam, but Mr Gotcash 

has just gone to lunch with his w: 

Mrs Gotcash: “Oh! Well, then tell 
his stenographer called,” | 


N adolescent boy, going on a school p 
nic, asked his father for Rs 5 as spen 
ing money. The father sighed as he 
ed over the money. 3i ait 
"Make it go as far as you can,” he's 
«PJI make it go so far you'll never se 
any of it again," was the reply. 2 
"YXYOW far is it to the next filling sta- 
tion?" the driver asked a farmer. 
“Nigh onto two miles as the crow flies.” 
‘Well, how far is it the damned crow 
has to walk and roll a flat tire?” 
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Home air conditioning is not an unnecessary, bothersome extravagance. 
It is a quiet, thoughtful way of saying how much you care. 


And, we are always there to help the cause of love. We make the 1 ton Voltas 
Crystal Deluxe, the renowned No.1 room air conditioner. 


To let you live coolly ever after, we look after your air conditioner via our 
famous Voltas (and Voltas dealer) service, 


Take the first step to a cool, quiet, inviting bedroom: call us or any of our 
_ dealers for a complete estimate, free of cost. 


"Fer larger rooms, get the most advanced 1.5 ton air conditioner — 
A m 


Voltas Crystal Deluxe, 1 ton room air conditioner. 
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Sunday, August 19 


© 

For luck today, wear or uses Bright yel- 
low, 9, onyx. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: This *is going 
to be quite a normal “year. You will feel 
contented and satisfied. The wise counsel of 
elderly people will help you to steer your 
course successfully. An emotional approach 
towards friends and associates should be 
curbed. Financially there are no worries ex- 
cept in November and February. Try to 
maintain domestic peace by not behaving in 
an eccentric way. 


Monday; August 20 


For luck today, wear or use: Navy blue> 
8, jade. * = 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Success in 
your vocation depends on how you handle 
ticklish issues. Be tactful and alert. Undue 
reliance on colleagues will put you in an 
embarrassing position. Extreme care while 
signing important documents is necessary, 
especially in September, January and April. 
Youngsters are warned to be sincere and 
honest in their pursuits. 


Tuesday, August 21 


For luck today, wear or use: Orange, 1, 
diamond. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Initially there 
will be steady progress. By the middle of 
ihe year, minor domestic worries may prove 
exhausting. Thereafter, however, you wil 
progresserapidly. Barring a disturbance or 
two, happiness will prevail at home. Young- 
sters will succeed in their undertakings if 
they plan well and stick to the schedule. 


Wednesday, August 22 


For luck today, wear or use: Deep pur- 
ple, 3, amethyst. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Much depends 
on your efforts. If you bear this in mind, 
you will not only maintain the present 
business position but also expand your act- 
ivities. Promotional chances are round the 
corner for the employed. Financial position 
remains good enabling you to steadily build 
up assets. Family members wil! be cooper- 
ative. 


Thursday, August 23 


For luck today, wear or use: Dull blue, 
8, dark sapphire. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A year of new 
beginnings. The adventurous side of your 
personality coupled with good judgement 
will enhance your vocational prospects. Try 
to tactfully break away from the present 
partnership, so that you can reshape your 
business on a more solid foundation. Finan- 
cially you will be well off. Special luck 
awaits engineers and scientists. 


Friday, August 24 


For luck today, wear or use: Dark yel- 
low, 5, dark sapphire. 
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BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Your courage 
And tenacity will be richly rewarded. Move 
slowly, get a good grasp of the situation 
and reap the benefits of the planetary as- 2 
fects. Initially you may feel financial 
stringency due to unavoidable expenses. 
Youngsters should try to settle in the voca- 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 

There will be overall improvement 
XN in health and business. The more 
NE 1 s 
ie industrious you are the better will 

be the results. Popularity and hon- 

ours come your way especially on 

Sunday and Saturday. Business 

will be very profitable on Tuesday. 
(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 

There is need to look after your 

RA own health. Domestic affairs should 

VV 


a 


^! not be allowed to get complicated. 

| Investment in a house or a vehicle 
will cause financial stringency. 
Wednesday-Thursday are lucky for 
financial gain. - 


(February 19 to March 20) 
Pisces (Mina) 

An energetic and spontaneous ap- 

proach in business deals wil be 
A very beneficial. Industrialists will 
m. witness improvement in labour re- 
lations and normalcy will be restor- 
brings a good turnover in business. 


ed in a week or two. The week-end 
(March 21 to April 20) 
Ares (Mesha) 


A happy and enjoyable week, À 
great deal of domestic harmony is 
indicated. Financial gains on Sun- 
day-Monday will help to meet extra 
requirements. On Wednesday a 
business trip will prove to be profit- 
able. 

(April 21 to May 20) 

. Taurus (Vrishabha) 


This week will be remarkably free 
of unpleasantness. Complete the 
jobs on hand and get ready to take 
a holiday. Financial position shows 
an upward swing within a week or 
so. Outstanding dues from rent 
should be demanded by Wednesday. 


(May 21 to June 20) 
Gemini (Mithuna) 


Till Tuesday, you will be rather 
anxious about the future. From 
Thursday onwards, your confidence 
wil be restored and your outlook 
will change. Minor money gains are 
probable on Friday-Saturday. 
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tion of their choi 


age. : : 
Saturday, August 25  — 

For luck today, wear or use: Orange, T 
diamond. cs i 


E 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A for 
year which brings much happiness and 
perity. This is the ideal time to put in sin 
cere and incessant efforts. For those in 

ə ployment, promotional chances come 
they have successfully put through cel t 
responsible assignments. A proper under- 
*standing among family members will hi 
to maintain domestic peace. Youngsters d 
very well academically. z - 


(June 21 to July 20) 

Cancer (Kataka) z 

You will enjoy yourself a lot with. 
your family this week. Business -. 
will be good on Monday, but you - 
will have to bé quick and alert 
- Wednesday should be utilised for 
clearing the backlog so that you can — 
concentrate on the current problems; 3 
(July 21 to: August 21) 
Leo (Simha) 
A casual relationship with the op- 


a posite sex may perhaps spark off a - 
much closer attachment but do not - 


forget to take senior persons into 
confidence. In social and political 
life, you wil hanker after fame - 
and publicity. ; 
(August 22 to September 23) 
Virgo (Kanya) 5. 

This week is excellent for outdoor 
activities. Exciting and romantic 
contacts are—likely to develop. A 
startling piece of news on Sunday 

will make you move quickly and 

secure business on Wednesday- 

Thursday. 
(September 24 to October 23) 
Libra (Tula) 


A 
The earlier part of the week is raz 
ther dull, After Wednesday you 
will have a busy schedule of meet= 
| ings and interviews. Job activities 
and business will also be heavy oi 
- Friday-Saturday, bringing good { 
ancial gains early next week, 
(October 24 to November 22) 
Scorpio (Vrischika) č 
A week of hectic activity. Business 
c will indicate an upward 
Group or club activities may 
gross you considerably. Sunday 
good for an outing and Fri 
Saturday for meeting influe 
people. es. 
(November 23 to December 20) 
Sagittarius (Dhanus) —— 
You will be mentally and physical- — — 
ly very active but business will be 
rather slack and less remunerative, 
It would be a good idea to sort out 
your problems to enable you Yo 
cope with a very busy programme. —— 
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: Presenting thé B iswor 
Monsoon Selection . 


5 z fX 
E ron on a theme for him [7 
and her. Printed Cotswol ín 
ey-blue shirt-dress, - 
‘ a belt and side pockets, 
| also in Cotswol. in 


CP 
His ; 


Double-breasted with shiny 
buttons, in true tartan 
teamed with cream trousers. 


If you can't beat the rains—just join them/ And 
Cotswol really helps. A tartan divided skirt worn 
with cream shirt keeps you warm — and chic. 

Consider the tartan refrain on cap, cuffs and collar. 
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VR SOOLH AND TRE CAROL SINGERS 


š oe Mr Soskldn aa his palms gleefully - 

Christmas is coming AE the geese is getting fat: Time-fo put a penny 
by SH IVA N AI PAU L in old Sookhoo hat.” He laughed ont lond; elu(ching his stomach, 
° Mrs Seokhoo conld not disguise Aer. Alarm: ‘Be’ earetul, 


3 EE 


á 9 What. get inte you so sudden?” . =- Z T 
| A But Mr Sookhoo was besy planning and paid MAL. attention te 
| ə : ` “her. Then the magnitade of his calculations so affected Mr Sos 


that he let out a prolonged whistle and Keats coca at the su. 


SOOKHOO .rocked'slowly-back and forth. He was a short, fat man with’a ‘pot-belly, 

and a bushy, black moustache, Sitting there on the verandah dressed in a pair of short 

: khaki trousers and a dirty. white vest; picking his teeth with a toothpick, it seemed that Mr. 

; Sookhoo lackéd nothing. And, truly, Mr Sookhoo had little te complain about. His wife: had” 
I ‘borne bim à respectable number. of children and even now, after almost thirty years: of mars 
» ^. yjage; she. continued to-cullivate a restrained obedience in all that concerned him; he. owned LA 
the house he lived in; and; the greatest blessing of all, he drove the ' Jorges truck in: He 1 i 
Jage: Without the truck the- Sookhoosiwould have. starved. 
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‘eMr Sookhoo carried anything people 

pay him to carry: furniture, sand, 
gravel and, on occasion, when the village 
“headmaster asked, he took schoolchildren or 
excursions to the beaeh and visits to sugar- 
cane factories and oil refineries. It was a 
way of life Mr Sookhoo had found entirely 
to his liking: he was his own boss. 


Mrs Sookhoo came out to the verandah, 
trailing the smells of the kitchen. “Eh mah, 
put for the past two days all you doing is 
sitting here and rocking. Mr Ali ask yqu 
to carry that gravel for him to Port-of- 
Spain two weeks now.” 


‘Don’t give me any botheration, wo- 
man. Ali could wait.” Mr Sookhoo continu- 
ed to pick his teeth. 


- “Ali does pay we well. Suppose he go 
and give the contract to somebody else? 
What go happen then?” 

“Who else it have to give the contract 
to? Tell me.” Mr Sookhoo remained un- 
ns “Who else have a truck like mine 

‘this place?" 

“All the same,” Mrs Sookhoo said. She 
gazed vacantly at the neighbouring houses. 


*So you want to know what I been do- 
ing these past two days, eh?" Mr Sookhoo 
left off picking his teeth and tossed the 

- toothpick over the verandah rail Mrs Soo- 
khoo followed its flight with interest. “I 
will tell you now." He caressed the rim of 
his stomach contentédly. “All you could see 

' was me rocking. Okay. I agree. I was rock- 

cs ing. Believe me, I would be the last man to 

E deny that. But there was something else I 
j was doing. Something invisible" Mr Soo- 

khoo smiled slyly at his wife. She was sil- 
ently respectful “I was thinking." 

E “Thinking!” Mrs Sookhoo weighed the 

— significance of this remark. She knew her 
husband to be a man of many interests, but 
thinking was entirely new to her. It wor- 
ried her. “Be careful, man. Don’t go and do 
anything dangerous. I sure all this thinking 
not good for you. I thought you been looking 
a bit thin in the last month or so.” 

Mr Sookhoo laughed scornfully. “Let 
me worry about my own health. Now and 
then a man have to do a bit of thinking 
about the place. Otherwise...” Mr Sookhoo, 
losing the thread of his argument, shrug- 
ged hopelessly. 

“I still think you should go and deliver 
that gravel to Mr Ali.” 

“Mr Ali could go to hell. It don’t have 
a bigger crook than he in the whole of 
Port-of-Spain.” 

“Crook or no crook he still pay you. In 
two twos we go be having the poles Dein 
here." 

Mr Sookhoo's chest expanded. “Let them 
come," he said. “Let Ali bring the whole 
police force with him if he want to. I go 
be ready for them." i 

“But what get into you so all of a sud- 
den, man? I tell you all this thinking wasn't 
- good for you. Is a dangerous thing to be 
— doing. We go be dead from starvation by 
time you finish all your thinking." 

Mr Sookhoo waved a finger at her. 

you think, I just been work- 
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e i 
E me,” Mr Sookhoo said, "what | 


month we[in now?" : 
t s ” 
“Novd nber. November the 25th. 


“Cdyrdct first time. And what does be 
happenilg around this time of year?" ' 


Mrs Sookhoo frowned. “Well, the only 
thing I could think of is Christmas. As they 
‘does say in the radio and the papers; it just 
around the corner. In fact I think they say 
jt have about twenty-seven or so shopping 
days to go." F 

“Right.” Mr Sookhoo gazed fiercely at 
his wife. “Christmas is coming and the geese 
is getting fat. Time to put a penny in the 
old man hat. I use to learn that little nur- 
sery rhyme when I was a boy. You remem- 


"ber it?” 


“You should know by now that I never 
set foot inside a schoolhouse, man.” 


“Jt don't matter,” Mr Sookhoo, said 
soothingly. “Go and bring me another tooth- 
pick.” 


Mrs Sookhoo went and brought him an- 
other toothpick. Mr Sookhoo scraped dilig- 
ently at his two front teeth. His wife watch- 
ed him. 


“Yes, woman. Believe me when I tell 
you the geese is really going to be fat this 
year. And it going to have so many damn 
pennies in the old man hat by Boxing Day 
that you will bawl when you see them." 


to 
“Okay. I agree. I was rocki i last man. ; 
deny tha 4 ng. Believe me, 1 would be the ng" | 
thie But there was something Glise T was doing, Sometht 3 
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Mrs Siokhoo could not disg 4 
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“That old man is going to be men "I th 
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dollar or so and...” At this point Mr Soo- 
khoo turned to face his wife. “How much 
shopping days you say it have til Christ- 
mas?" ^ 

“I think they say is about twenty-seven. 
But...” 


“Stop nagging me, woman. Okay. To be 
on the safe side, let we say they have about 


twenty-five singing days and say each group ' 


sing about ten time a night...” Here, the 
magnitude of his calculations so affected 
Mr Sookhoo that he let out a prolonged 
whistle and gazed awestruck at the sky. He 
slapped his stomach and, as if finally to 
assuage his wonderment, he spat with vehe- 
mence on a rose bush. “Of course I'll have 
to take the cost of the gasoline into account." 
A shadow crossed his face, “StiN, a man al- 
ways have to make a little sacrifice some- 
where along the line." 

“You haven't tell me as yet what it is 
you going to do, man. You sure ii legal?" 

*Since when singing a few carol is il- 
legal? Since when they does throw people 
in jail for doing that kind of thing? "Think 
of all them songs you does be hearing on 
the radio. Silent Night. O Little Lord of 
Bethlehem Its Fleece All White As Snow— 
or something like that. And that one about 
all them shepherd watching they flock by 
night all sitting on the ground. People like 
hearing that kind of thing; especially if is 
little children singing it. And I was think- 
ing that what all this carol singing really 
need is Organisation. If you could organise 
it, I feel it have a lot of money in it. What 
you think?" 

“I feel you forgetting one thing, man." 

“What is that?" 

“You is a Hindu." 

Mr Sookhoo laughed. “So what? Who 
is to know that in a place like Port-of- 
Spain? It have hundreds of Christians out 
there with Hindu name. Like you never 
hear about the Most Reverend Harrilal- 
singh?" 

"[ still don’t like it. Why don’t you go 
and take Mr Ali the gravel and forget all 
about this carol singing business? And an- 
other thing. All them children you does see 
singing carol singing for charity. The Red 
Cross and things like that.” 

Mr Sookhoo was scornful. “That is what 
they would like people like you and me to 
believe. All that money. they does collect 
going straight into their own pocket. You 
take my word. Charity!” Mr Sookhoo spat 
on the rose bush and went inside the house. 


"Where you going?" his wife shouted 
after him. 

"Mind your own business, woman.” 
There was a pause. “And keep your mouth 
shut,” he added as an afterthought. 


Me Sookhoo put on his best suit and tie 

and left the house pursued by his wife's 
anxious enquiries. He walked the half mile 
to the village school with a quick, firm step. 
Mr Sookhoo found Mr Archibald, the head- 
master and sole teacher, sitting at his desk 
in the school's only classroom, a pile of 
Copybooks before him. 

“Good afternoon, Head. And how is life 
treating you these days?" 

Mr Archibald stared suspiciously at Mr 
Sookhoo from. behind his copybooks. He 
Was well aware that Mr Sookhoo grossly 
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overcharged him for the school's lermly ex- 
4, cursions. p 


“As usual,” he replied guarde In 


« “Good. Good. That is how Ini ezto hear : 


my friends talk. Especially around this time 
of year.” He clapped his palms together, 
humming under his breath. 


“ think I know that tune,” the head-' 


master said. *Is a nursery rhyme, not so?" 

Mr Sookhoo checked himself. “What 
you’ say, Head?” 

"I say is a nursery rhyme you was 
humming just now. «Christmas is coming and 
the geese are getting fat. Time to put a 
penny in the old man’s hat: ^" 


“First time I hear of that one, Head. 
You wouldn't imagine how sometimes I 
does regret not having a education. It must 
be a great thing." 

Mr Archibald looked doubtfully at him. 
I suppose you have a reason for coming 
to see me, Mr Sookhoo?" 

“In a sense.” Mr Sookhoo came closer 
and leaned his elbows confidentially on the 
desk. Mr Archibald drew back. “The fact 
of the matter is, Head, that they asking me 
to organise a charity.” 


Mr Archibald dried his forehead with 
a handkerchief, a symptom of his incredul- 


Freshly washed and dressed in white, the children looked convincing, The choirs met with 


immoderate success. 
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ity. “They | rou to | 
Mr Sookhoo? Who askin; 
4 charity?" = Ro 
“The Deaf, Dumb'and Blind Ins 
They want me to help organise a little 
singing for them.” px 
‘I never knew such an institute 
ed." $ 


that I want to be rude or anything 
that, but to be frank..." 


Mr Sookhoo smiled gallantly. *I know. 
what you want to say, Head. I know exact- — 
ly what you want to say. And believe me 
I not offended. I deserve it. I know that my 
life—up till now that is—hasn't been per- 
fect and that like most men I have a few 
faults..." ù ^ 


“A few!” s 


“Well...” Mr Snokhoo laughed. “I dont — 
know how to say this, Head—I know it go- 
ing to sound funny coming from a man like — 
me—but all the same, I think I finally see 
the light.” : 


“What light?" 


now 


— 


like you, a man of education.” 


— Mr Archibald’s vanity was touchéd. 
“Sorry, Mr Sookhoc. I didn't mean that. As 
— you yourself say, it must sound a bit funny 
coming from a man like you." 

"At my time of life," Mr Sookhoo said, 
“you does have to start thinking about 
fhings and I been doing a lot of thinking 
recently. I mean to say, a man can't spend 
all he days living just to fill he belly. Soon-* 
er or later you got to set your mind on 
higher things. Agree?" 

“That is something nobody can teach 
us, Mr Sookhoo." Mr Archibald's eyes swept 
vaguely across the ceiling of the classroom. 
‘Then they hardened, assuming a more busi- 
nesslike expression. “But why you, Mr Soo- 
khoo? That is what I still don’t understand. 


the light, surely the Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
Institute could find other people. After all 
—and don’t get me wrong—Christmas is a 
Christian festival and you’re a Hindu. A 
: worthy religion but..." 
4 “Transport, Head. Transport. They want 
me to help them out with the truck. And,” 
he added hastily, “don’t think I is the only 
one. This is a big operation they have plan. 
: I only in charge of one area, you under- 
stand.” 
“J still don’t see what this has to do 
- with me, Mr Sookhoo.” 

Mr Sookhoo leaned even closer over the 
desk. Mr Archibald could retreat no fur- 
ther. He smiled wanly. “Let me put it this 
way, Head. I thought it would be a really 
nice gesture if your pupils could help out 
a worthy cause by singing a few carol. My 
truck is at their disposal. And don't worry. 
Is I who go be paying for the gasoline." 

Mr Archibald opened his eyes wide in 

—surprise. Mr Sookhoo grinned broadly at 
him. “I really don't know what to say, Mr 
_ Sookhoo. Your generosity is overwhelming. 
= 1 feel quite faint" Mr Archibald fluttered 
_ the handkerchief before his face: he read 
mainly ladies’ novels, 


"It's a deal then, Head? You teach them 
to sing a few carol and I take them to Port- 
rapain in the truck free of charge. You 

ve nothing to lose.” Mr Sookhoo held 
his hand. EN 
. "Your generosity makes me f. ] ite 
E faint, Mr Sookhoo." hg 
= “Don’t worry, Head. You should be 
thankful I see the light.” 

= at took Mr Archibald a week to teach 
his pupils a repertoire of six carols. His 
enthusiasm surprised even Mr Sookhoo, who 
went every afternoon to the school to hear 
= the children practise. Standing at the back 
m of the he would beat time with 
mum puer and shout encouragingly at them. 
"That's the way, kiddies. Remember H's 
pomoni cute you singing for. That's the 
way. 3 
And Mr Archibald, beamin 

E, would 
his baton (in fact a whip) with re- 


edition into Port-of-Spain 


Even accepting that you have seen the... ' 


waves lis baton; 

ing oyef his calculations, wore a 

grin. Yhey° drove to one of the richer sub- 

urbs of the city and Mr Sookhoo parked his 

truck discreetly in a narrow side street. He 
* gathered the children about him. € 


"This is the moment we've all been 
waiting for, kiddies. Now, I want you all to 
divide yourselves into groups of five. Each 
group will choose one street and work that. 
It have only two things left for me to tell 
you. First and most important, don’t men- 
tion my name to nobody...” 

“Why?” 

Mr Sookhoo glowered at the question- 
er, a small, thin, earnest child. 

“Because I is a modest kind of person, 
that’s why. If they ask you who send you, 
say is the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute. 
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And if they say they never hear of that , 


before, tell them is a new thing just open 
up. You understand what it is I saying?” 
The children nodded confusedly. “Second. 
Try and get a dollar each time you sing. 
The moment they pay you, stop singing. 
What would be the point in singing more 
after that, eh?” Mr Sookhoo giggled. The 
earnest looking boy gazed sternly at him. 
Mr Sookhoo, catching his eye, turned away 
in discomfort. “Remember what a worthy 
cause it is and that your only reward will 
be the pleasure you bring to deaf, dumb 
and blind people the world over. I will sit 
here in the truck and wait for you to come 
` back.” 

The groups dispersed and Mr Sookhoo, 
fetching a deep sigh, took a toothpick from 
his shirt and scratched contentedly at his 
front teeth. 


The choirs met with immoderate suc- 
cess. Only at one house were they turned 
away. Apart from that the residents listen- 
ed attentively to their renditions and no 
one gave them less than a dollar. In all, Mr 
Sookhoo collected just over forty dollars. 
He was jubilant. He handled the notes lov- 
ingly, 

“Good work.” 


“Mr Sookhoo...” the earnest boy be- 
gan. 


“Later, Sonny, later." 


AVE a look at that, woman.” Mr Soo- 

: khoo displayed the night's takings to his 

wife. "Forty dollars in hard cash. And how? 

By using the brains God give me. By think- 
ing. That's how." 

"Some people does call it embezzling. 
They bound to find out sooner or later what 
you doing." 

“How they go find out?” Mr Sookhoo 
folded the notes and put them into his 
pocket. 


Success stimulated ambition, “We go-“ 


ing to start earlier and finish later,” he in- 
formed the children the next day. “That 
way you might each work through two 
streets instead of one.” 


The choirs were not quite as gay as 
they had been the night before, but they set 
about their task without complaint, 


That night Mr Sookhoo collected fifty- 
five dollars. He could hardly contain him- 


self, courting the notes again 
“Organisation was all it needed,” lin » 
himself. “ he saig 4 CE d 
*Mr! Sookhoo. . ." C Mr Sa 
“Later, Soriny, later." aid. T 
3 said. 

Mr Sookhoo prospered for a 1 Mr § 
week. He had collected over three h Whole — a at a: 
dollars. And there were still two Wetted ; Ea z 
go to Christmas; and here were severa] 
urbs waiting to be plundered. His on Sub. The : 
tered. Nevertheless his wife, despite th Slit. circle. 
dresses he had bought for her, rena dees 
morose and ‘disapproving. E led Buynicecc 

“You going to end up in jail, Soo E Mr °$ 

Mr Sookhoo shrugged and conti | ice-crean 
his calculations, ontinued | durs 

Early the next morning Mr Archi ing İce- 
came to see him. rehibalg other chi 


“How things going, Mr Sookhoo?» 
“As well as could be expected 


; in t 
circumstances, Head." he 


"Wel 
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* What, like you not collecting enough?" stand?” 
"Is a hard business, Head. These rich | up 
people tight, tight with they money." } cream hi 
Mr Archibald dried his forehead with | the truth 
a handkerchief. “You know Horace?" | Mr Sook 
“Who is Horace?” Mr Sookhoo's heart | DERA ; 
D 


sank. 

. "One of my pupils. He say you work- 
ing them down to the ground and that you 
collecting one hell of a lot of money." 

"He's that thin little boy, not so? I al- 
ways thought he was a trouble-maker." 

"That boy is my brightest pupil, Mr 
Sookhoo. He's going to go far." 

"They is the worst kind." Mr Sookhoo 
strolled out.to the verandah. Mr Archibald 
followed him. 

"Tell me something, Mr Sookhoo." 

“Anything for you, Head.” 

Mr Archibald cleared his throat. "You 
sure you being honest and above board with 
me? I mean this institute really exist, not 
so?" 

Mr Sookhoo gave the headmaster a pain- 
ed look. “Head! Head! You mean to say that 
after all that pass between we, you could 
still turn to me and say things like that? 
A man of your education?" 

“Just put my mind at rest, Mr sa 
khoo. You really see the light?” Mr Arc 
bald spoke in a whisper. d 

Mr Sookhoo rested a comforting Et ~ 
on the headmaster’s shoulder. “Hones E 
God, Head. I really seeing the light." 3 

Mr Archibald relaxed. He was anxioi 
to believe Mr Sookhoo. 

“Just one more thing then, You 
“These children working real Bard e | 
could buy them a little sweet drink rastitote | 
cream every day. I sure the d 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


” he said. 


; ave | 
*Anything you say, Head. But rih J 


to tell the Institute about it.” 
“I could do that for you. I don't v 
them to think you cheating them. mod 
“Don’t bother yourself, Head. : 
trust me." 
Mr Archibald smiled and left the P? 
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Coca Cola each. When they hid finished 

Mr Sookhoo got up to go. 

“you forgetting something,” Horace 

said. Jj 
Mr Sookhoo instinctively felt for his 

wallet. His hand caressed the square lump. 

“What it is I forgetting, Mr Know All?" 


The children gathered in an expectant 
circle. A 
“Ice-cream, Mr Archibald tell’ you to 

buy ice-cream for we.” 

Mr °*Sookhoo scowled. ,“They don’t sell ° 
ice-cream here." 

“You fibbing. I myself see people buy- 
ing ice-cream here. He appealed to the 
other children. 

“I just see a man buy a ice-cream,” one 
of them said, 

“Well I say they don’t sell ice-cream 
here. And therefore they don’t, you under- 
stand?” 

“I know for a fact they does sell ice , 
cream here,” Horace insisted. "To tell you 
the truth, I believe you trying to chect we, 
Mr Sookhoo. I believe you keeping all that 
money you been collecting for yourself." 

4,Horace pouted insolently. “I have a good 


Wait for we! 

Wait for we!" The cries of the choir faded 

pehing him. drowned by the roar of t 
gine. A^ 


“Mr Sookhoo! Mr Sookhoo! 


i 


NM Sane 


mind to tell Mr Arclábald how you 


take advantage of we." 


fos 
LJ 
For a moment Mr Sookhoo thésitated, 
resisting the temptation to slay; Horace. 
Finally he said, “You “could tell Yir Archi- 
bald anything you want, you uit sono- 
fabitch.” 


“All you hear what he saying to me? 
You hegr?” And looking greatly aggrieved, . 
Horace walked away from the bar. 


“I feel like letting the little sonofabitch 
finda his own way home," Mr Sookhoo said. 
Unhappily, he could read no sympathy on 
the faces of the choir. 


WO days later Mr Archibald had a vi- 
sitor. 


“I come to ask a favour of you, Head- 
master." 3 


“I will do anything that is in my power 
to help you, sir,’ Mr Archibald replied with 
prim Satisfaction. 

“Pm involved in charity work...” 


“I myself have been having a little ex- 
perience of that. But go on, go on, don't 
let me interrupt you.” Mr Archibald flut- 
tered his handkerchief. 
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your pupils would care : 
my charity. We choose certain schoo 
year...” à 
Mr Archibald sympathetically. 
I could. But how can I put it? To cut 
long story short, we're already booked up 
this year. I'm sorry." 
& “Don’t worry, Mr Archibald. I under- 
stand. As I always say at times like these: 
one charity is as good as another. The un- 

fortunate, no matter what their affliction, 
are always to be succoured." & 
“Truer word was never spoken" Mr - 
Archibald's eyes travelled the length of the 
ceiling. 
For some seconds both men savoured 
their goodness. 
"Incidentally, Headmaster—and I hope 
you don’t mind my asking you..." 
"Not at all, sir. Not at all. I have no 
secrets." 
“Wha: charity are your pupils singing 
for?" 
"The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute. 
I believe it's a new thing, just opened up 
a few months ago." 
His visitor started. There was a long 
silence while they looked at each other. 
"That's a very strange thing, Headmas- 
ter. You see I work for something called 
the Blind Institute. But the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Institute... Luckily I have a list of 
accredited charities here with me.” The vi- 
sitor took a pamphlet from his pocket and 
scanned it. He clucked his tongue. “Pardon 
me saying so, Headmaster, but I think you've 
been taken for a ride..." 

“I feel quite faint.” 
“And this is the most up-to-date list I 

have here." 

“I really do feel quite faint.” 


WHEN Me Alt saw the|eroun os aa 
led by Horace coming confidently up 
the path towards him and singing Silent 
Night, he lost his temper. t 
*Stop that blasted racket this minute 
You mean to say a man cant get a little 
peace and quiet in his own house these 
days?" 
The choir stuttered into silence, their 
candles guttering in the wind. Loose gravel 
shifted under their feet. It had been th 
rudest welcome to date. 
"Tell me who it is send you to disturb 
my peace, l'll have the police onto him in 
no time at all" Mr Ali raised his voice even 
louder. 
“Ig the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute 
what send we." z d 
‘The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute, 
eh! Try me with another one." 
“Is a new thing. Just open up these - 
last few months,” one of the children ven- 3H 
tured timidly. The child looked round for 
Horace, their acknowledged leader. But t 
Horace had detached himself from the 
group and stood to one side, lost in con- 
templation. 
“You have any identification?” Mr Ali 
demanded, coming closer to the child. He 
was very threatening. 
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Ib leaking children: But they may be working to keep my teeth white 


j never know until it’s too late. 

ause even the best food you give 

4s often deficient in vitamins and P 
era/s. Remember, kids should be kids? 
and full of life. Deprive them 


ns and minerals and you deprive 
‘ef good health and energy. . —— 


^ all round health and energy a body JJ 
$ a balanced diet. Just one'Vitaminets' Mass 
a day can give them and yourself \ 
essential nutrients —11 vitamins and 
iS—your essential daily 

ements for less than 15 paise a day. 
of these build a body with health 
energy. Ask your nearest chemist 

ne 'Vitaminets' Forte today. 


heir day right. Start them with 


and strong. use it every day?” 


Regular brushing with Macleans Freshmint 
keeps your teeth strong and white. 
Macleans has a Strong taste that tells you, 
the unique formulation of hardworking 
Macleans is making your teeth stronger 
and cleaning them whiter. 
Use Macleans Freshmint 
every day. And you'll know 
who to thank for your 
Strong, white teeth, 
like Rajesh Khanna. 
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a P ESA ee Horace over been so longing to have a little talk with “Daily bread my arse. You see the E 
there. He wil know about that. o you these last few weeks,” Mr A3 voice pensive suit and tie he wearing? I could tell 


Mr Ali walked over io Horace, "Tell 


me who send you," he shouted, "And re- 
member no lies. I is a man quick with my 
belt. If you not careful I'l skin the whole 
Jot of you alive." 


Horace smirked, "Is Mr Sookhoo who 


» 
send we. A 


o 
“Mr Sookhoo! He have a moustache and 
big belly?” z 
o 
Horace nodded. z 
“And he does drive a truck?” 


“He park just down the road waiting 
for we to come back.” 


“And what about this so-called insti- 
tute? It have any truth in that?® 


Horace shook his head. “Mr Sookhoo 
make that up.” His smirk intensified. 

“What a tricky bugger, eh! So that’s 
why the sonofabitch wasn’t delivering my 
gravel. Come and show me where Mr 
Sookhoo is, Horace. Î have a little out- 
standing business to settle with him.” 


Horace, abandoning his candle, skipped 
eagerly down the path, followed by Mr Ali 
Mand the totally nonplussed choir. 


Sookhoo was sitting in his truck, suck- 


ing a toothpick and occasionally look- 
ing at his watch. A notebook lay open on 
his lap covered with scrawled calculations. 
The confused sound of children’s voices 
reached his ear. 


“How come they so early tonight?” he 
wondered, peering into the rear-view mir- 
ror. Mr Sookhoo stiffened. The toothpick 
hung limp between his teeth. 


“Mr Sookhoo! Mr Sookhoo! I so glad I 
manage to catch up with you at last. I 


THE AUTHOR, SHIVA NAIPAUL, is the 
younger brother of V. S. Naipaul. He was 
born in 1945 in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, an 

took a degree in Chinese from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, His first novel Fireflies 
(1971) won the Jock Campbell-New States- 
man Award, the John Llewellyn-Rees 
Memorial Award, the Winifred Holtby Pri-e 
and the Royal Society of Literature Awaru. 
His first collection of short stories was pub- 
lished in Penguin Modern Stories. His se- 
cond novel, The Chip Chip Gatherers, was 
published in April this year. He is now m 
India working on his third novel. 
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floated sweetly on the night air. } 

“Well, believe me “when I say you still 
havé a lot of catching up to do," Mr Soo- 
khoo muttered. He flung the toothpick out 
of the window. The engine stammered into 


action and the truck lurched away from the z 


curb, gathering speed. 

“Don’t think you could get away from 
me so easy, Mr Sookhoo.” 6 

a 

“Mr Sookhoo! Mr Sookhoo! Wait for 
we! Wait for we!” 

The cries of the choir faded behind him, 
drowned by the roar of the engine. 


Woes bring your clothes quick! I 

think we have to go away from here 
for a while. Things hotting up.” Mr Sookhoo 
raced up the steps to the verandah and stood 
there catching his breath. 

“Good evening, Mr Sookhoo. Like you 
been out taking a little drive?” Two large 
policemen came strolling casually through 
the sitting room door, flourishing torches. 

Mr, Sookhoo clutched at his heart. How- 
ever, he recovered himself quickly. 

“Why, is you, constable?” 

“I is not a constable any more, Mr Soo- 
khoo. Thanks to people like you, I is a ser- 
geant now.” The policeman fingered the 
stripes on his sleeve, “He is a constable.” 
He pointed, with just a hint of malice, at 
the other policeman, who remained leaning 
against the open door, shining his torch on 
the tips of his boots. 

“Ah. I glad for you. I always thought 
you would go far in the Force.” 

Mr Archibald joined them, accompanied 
by his visitor. Mrs Sookhoo, her cheeks wet 
with tears, shuffled behind them. 

“Man, Man...” she moaned, 

Mr, Sookhoo paid her no attention. 
‘Why, Head. You here too. And I see you 
bring a friend with you as well.” 

“You deceived me, Mr Sookhoo. A most 
cruel deception.” Mr Archibald was genu- 
inely grieved. 

“Well, Head, what to do?” Mr Sookhoo 
gestured hopelessly. 

Mr Archibald’s visitor gazed sternly at 
him. “This is no time for joking, Mr Soo- 
khoo, That is to add insult to injury.” 

“I really thought you had seen the 
light, Mr Sookhoo." Mr Archibald seemed to 
be on the verge of tears. 

The sergeant produced a notebook and 
licked the tip of his pencil. “Mr Sookhoo 
will see a lot of lights in jail," he said quiet- 
ly and started to write. 

Mrs Sookhoo moaned louder. 

“This gentleman,” the sergeant went on, 
indicating Mr Archibald’s visitor, “is from 
the Blind Institute. Show him your card, 
Mr Harris.” 

Mr Harris showed Mr Sookhoo his card. 

He refused to look at it. “I know all 
them tricks,” Mr Sookhoo said. “Ask him 
how much money he does make out of it. 
Go on. Ask him.” 

Mr Harris flushed. “I get paid a salary 
for the work I do, Mr Sookhoo. Legally. A 
man has to earn his daily bread. Just be- 
cause I’m a social worker it doesn't mean 
I can live on air.” 
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“{ should warn you, Mr Sookhoo, that ^ . 
everything you say be taken down in evi- 
dence against you." The sergeant scribbled 
vigorously. 


? «Adding insult to injury,” Mr Harris. 
was saying. "If you're not careful, Mr Soo- 
*khqo, lI] sue you for libel.” 

A sleek motor-car stopped near the 
house. Horace and Mr Ali entered the yard 
out of breath. 

"Ali! Like is a real party we having 
here tonight." 

“I not in a party mood, Mr Sookhoo. I — 
come for all that money I pay you for the 
gravel." 

“What gravel is this?” the sergeant ask- 
ed interestedly. 3 

Mr Ali outlined his grievances. 

“The plot thickens,” the sergeant said. 

“Man, man. Remember how I did tell 
you to forget all this Christmas carol busi- 
ness and go and give Ali he gravel. Remem- 
ber...” 

“Shut your blasted mouth, woman. Go 
and do something useful. Bring me a tooth- 
pick.” E 

Horace approached Mr Archibald. He 
tugged at his trousers. “And he didn't buy 
we any ice-creams either. And you should 
hear how he insult me when I remind him. 
You could ask the rest of them. They was 
there. Ask them." 

“Is this true, Mr Sookhoo?" 

“I think you should expel that boy 
from your school, Head. He’s a real little 
sonofabitch.” 

“You hear? Your hear? You hear the 
kind of bad things he does call me?” 

"Don't worry, Horace. Mr Sookhoo is 
going to get what’s coming to him.” 

“One day,” Mr Sookhoo said, “that 
same Horace you know now patting and 
hugging going to embezzle everybody in 
this island out of house and home,” Mr 
Sookhoo spat on the rose bush. “You mark 
my words.” s 

“I don't think we can do much more 
here," the sergeant said. ^You better come 
to the station with us, Mr Sookhoo. You 
could make your statement there—for what 
it’s worth." S 

“Anything you say, Sarge.” 

Sandwiched between the two police- 
men, Mr Sookhoo was escorted to the wait- 
ing car. He waved to the small crowd that 
had gathered on the pavement. + 

“I tell you all this thinking that you | 
was doing would land you up in jail, Soo- 
khoo. Don't say I never warn you.” 

.Mr Sookhoo smiled at his wife. “You 
never bring me that toothpick in the end." 
He laughed. “You is a really obstinate wo- 
man." d 

The car drove off. 


“The Good Lord is just. Isn't he, 
Horace?” Mr Harris curled an affectionate 
arm around the boy. 

“Yes.” Horace grinned and remember- 
ed with delight that Mr Archibald had pro- 
mised to buy him an ice-cream. 
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Examples of Recent Indian Art 


—HAKU SHAH 


—BIREN DE 


ə 


by 
NISSIM EZEKIEL 


A wide variety of styles 
and techniques is praet- 
ised by modern Indian 
artists. They reveal a 
host of different influ- 
enees, ideas and atti- 
tudes. No single move- 
ment or group domin- 
ates the seene today. 
The paintings selected 
for reproduction here 
are essentially unique, 
but they also represent 
tendencies which may 
or may not be wide- 
spread. They certainly 
stand for the artist's 
main idiom as he has 
employed it for several 
years. The eritice’s com- 
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| Biren De 


N the catalogue of a recent 

exhibition, Biren De repro- 
duced a critic's view of his Tan- 
tric abstractions. The critic wrote 
of them in terms of: 

(1) “the race’s urge to meta- Photographs: Courtesy, Gallery 


—P. V. JANAKIRAM 


union"; = Chemould, Bombay 
(2) *a flash of flesh which is 
new"; 
—Continued 
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Teach your child to brush teeth regularly 
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(3) “the in-sucking whirlpool 
tof a divine furnace"; 


(4) "inspired Blakean mad- 
ness and intensity"; , 


(5) "the catholicities of pris- 
tine nature itself"; 


(6) "meditation", and "the 
certainty of human faith". 


The artist appareptly approves 
of these terms, and offers them 
to us as accurate descriptions of 
his motives as well as his ^pro- 
ducts, Is he then a mystic seer 
on the eternal quest? Or is he, 
in fact, providing graphic vari- 
ations of source images created 
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within a particular Indian cult? 
a 


There is no reason why a con- 


temporary artist should not ex- 
ploit these images, in the best 
sense, for his own purposes. But 
he can hardly hope to be iden- 
tified with their inspiration. 
What we actually get in Biren 
De is the visual residue without 
the spiritual dimension. That is 
exactly what is expected in such 
Cases. 


It may be enough but it is 
Tantric only by derivation, not 
resurrection, It is a bright and 
brilliant exercise in a specifical- 
ly symbolic mode of art. The 
symbols now symbolise as allu- 
sions only. They are essentially 
colourful forms, claiming the 
meanings which belong to their 
originals, Their true aspect is 
blandness. 


Jayant Parikh 

O different procedures are 

used in a Jayant Parikh 
painting to create a total en- 
vironment. One is simple, but not 
ordinary in adoption: the divi- 
sion of space with colour as the 
decisive factor, The other is 
complex, and equally personal- 
ised: the placing of figures and 
of recognisable forms in elusive 


relationships, suggestive of 
dream and fantasy. 


These two procedures work 
reasonably well, separate and to- 
gether. The picture, as a whole, 
seems firmly unified. The col- 
ours and the forms have a con- 
fident inevitability. The details 
are of interest even When their 
jepresentative function is, not 
clear. 


"I find "something sharp and 
true in each composition. When 
it is also subtle, the artist's pro- 
blem is with the content. It does 
not rise to the occasion, so to 
speak. I feel the need for an 
existential statement of some 
kind, some particular human 
Significance. Since this is either 
lacking altogether or is highly 
generalised, I tend *o indulge in 
guess-work, for which, the art- 
ist simply does not supply ade- 
quate hints. 


Haku Shah 


ART, choice of inspiration 

must be vindicated by de- 
monstrated psychological affi- 
nities. If one is hard-headed, 
pragmatic, career-oriented and 
with an aggressive personality, 
any naive idiom is not best cal- 
culated to result in convincing 
expression. 


Haku Shah has the back- 
ground for the natural use of In- 
dian folk art motifs. Sophistica- 
tion begins when the creator be- 
comes a collector. As a Baroda 
Fine Arts College graduate and 
later a National Institute of De- 
sign research assistant, he com- 
pletes the move into another 
world. He belongs there now. 
From vital impulse he goes to a 
point where only nostalgia is 
possible, not discovery. 


What can happen to the Adi- 
vasi spirit of Haku Shah's herit- 


—PARAMJIT SINGH 


age except radical modification 
and transformation? The artist, 
rightly, permits that to happen. 
He does not artificially preserve 
the pure but also crude icono- 
graphy which was born in the 
woods. The themes are old and 
of perennial appeal but the 
treatment gives them  world- 
weary overtones. A shadow falls 
on the innocence of the primal 
forms and makes them heavy, 
brooding, contemporary. The 
vigour of the style is muted, the 
joy obscure. Only the authenti- 
city of the process redeems one’s 
disappointment. 


Paramjit Singh 


mus surprise, if the viewer is 

knowledgeable, is a little 
obvious, not entirely because it 
was first manipulated by- Rene 
Magritte, And as for thé mixing 
of real with unreal elements, 
not only the surrealists but many 
non-ideological  painters have 
played with the formula. So 
what do we think of Paramjit 
Singh? 

For one thing, we remember 
that the more far-out a techni- 
que, the more difficult to con- 
ceal imitation, For another, the 
device may not work when the 
setting changes. Our artist ig- 
nores the first proposition. He 
by-passes the second by aban- 
doning his natural setting. He 
invents—by starving his imagin- 
ation instead of feeding it. The 
novelty of the consequent ima- 
gery is desperately impressive, a 
tour de force from which it is 
impossible to withhold admir- 
ation. 


Besides, the execution of a 
Paramjit Singh painting is so 
flawless. Its surface polish is 
almost embarrassing. The float- 
ing stone, allegedly a key sym- 
bol, is in truth the Jeast impor- 
tant part of the picture. Remove 
it, and nothing is lost. The sky 
is still luminous. The shadow of 


the romantic hedges is still faith- 
ful to its artistic spirit. The table 
on the green is only as substan- 
tial as it is meant to be, and the 
blue horizontal ship retains its 
authority. The fantasy is of the 
landscape, not of any displaced 
object within it, 


Bhupen Khakhar 


E originality is genius, Bhupen 
Khakhar has it He is 
the humorist in the Indian 
art scene, the satirist and the 
wit, both verbal and visual. 
When he holds an exhibition, he 
plays the last cards in his pack 
of Jokers. The invitation card, 
the catalogue and the publicity 
release are exuberant parodies. 
The pedantic, the literary and 
the theoretical are mocked with 
self-deprecatory irony, Art as 
Fun is presented with the slogan 
“Truth is Beauty and Beauty is 
God.” Persistently applying for 
foreign scholarships, he confesses 
(gleefully) that he has not ob- 
tained even a “one month's scho- 
larship to Afghanistan”. 


Khakhar does the critic’s work 
for him. This is his “symbolic 
interpretation” of a painting 
depicting a tiger attacking a 
stag, with a city in the back- 
ground and hills around it; 


(a) A rich man attacking a 
poor man, 


(b) India, an underdeveloped 
country, threatened by a 
developed country. 


(c) The slightest unawareness: 5 


leads to death. 
(d) Might is stronger than 
right. , 


In the light—or darkness—of 
this assistance from the artist, 
the reader is invited to attempt 
a symbolic interpretation of “Old 
Men Playing Chess”. No prizes 
are offered, not even booky 
ones. 
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MIRA, AZAD'S SIRI AND THE M. ow 
HOW THE HELL 
CHIEFS DAUGHTER AT THE HQ. e 
DID YOU GET THE |; 
„PAPA! DHANURA 
- HAS TRAPPED 


7 TELL ME, 7.) WAIT AND WATCH ! THE CHIEF WISELY FIXED UP ; 
PAPA! WHERE | f 3 PM SURE... AS 


| PA 1 SOME PATROLS AROUND HIS 
ARE THE | MaS 1 LONG AS You 
OFFICERS : ARE SAFE, 

DHANURA 

WON*T TOUCH 


MIRA WAS RESTLESS THAT NIGHT. IT?S A BiT TOUGH, 
SWE COULDN'T SLEEP. FR : BUT ILL MANAGE) |] 
T9 S ) c is 
PLL HAVE TO DO ) A | | xm 17 y 1 ; 
SOMETHING FOR M : ID ; KA » 
S i 


= j) You're A 
y oats Med DETECTIVE, 626. 
SS if. FIND OUT. 
[Tk | } Ex 
= — Haf DEVIL, STAY 
—= : BA, AND HOLD. 


ARE YOU KIDDING? I JUST / 
FINISHED MY EIGHT HOURS-- M 
STORE'S CLOSED. P» 


I DON'T LIKE THIS, PEPI. YOU RUSHED ME INTO 
T WOULDN'T LET ME < 
INSPECT MY CHUTES-- IM 

NOT GOING TO JUMP. 
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" microfined — Her hair problem 


£s Pr Q was the same | 
A _as yours. i 
dissolves faster, Loose scales, itchy scalp, 

is absorbed faster, 


hair raarred by flakes.” | 
| : Then her hairdresser told her about new. 
that's why 

T itrelieves pain faster- 


Gleem Tonic Shampoo. She began using | 
i twice as fast as ordinary pain-relieving tablets! 


Gleem Tonic Shampoo regularly. And look 
at her hair now! Clean, healthy and shining , 


Large particles, Smaller particles, 
slow absorption, quicker absorption, 
SLOW RELIEF FASTER RELIEF 


Unlike ordinary tablets, 
the finer particles in 
ASPRO are absorbed 
quickly. Reach the seat 
of pain faster. Bringing 
you faster relief. 


Take microfined ASPRO 
for: headache * bodyache 
ecolds» flu«pain in 
the joints» sore throat 
*toothache 


Dosage: Adults: 
Two.tablets. Repeat if 
necessary. Children: One 
tablet or as advised by 
your doctor. 


With two 
anti-bacterial 
ingredients 


SHAMPOO 


= A.G.57.72 Geoffrey Manners & Co. Ltd. 
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Bewitchi 
tebilised | 
sarees frc 
With rich 
designs | 
superfine 
Sarees th 
delightfu 
elegantly 
make pet 
exquisite 
which m 
made. 

Arvind's 
fabrics in 
'Arvene' 
cotton) « 
suitings, 
dress ma 
Breezy lc 
cambrics 
Colourfu 
check m 


for a beautiful 
healthy head of hair 
Only AS P R o is microfined ' Lathers well in hard and soft water P 
to draw out pain faster Gleem Shampoo [iA 
Two sizes: Wi J —recommended by | S em 
^ NicHOLAS (N) PRODUCT RA / leading hairdressers 


oe 


YS 40) juga 


Mg —————————— 


** Due 


breezing around... 


Bewitching 

tebilised butta 

sarees from Arvind. 
With richly wrought 
designs woven into 
superfine fabrics. 
Sarees that drape 
delightfully. And stay 
elegantly unruffled. To 
make perfect those 
exquisite moments of 
which memories are 
made. 

Arvind’s array of fine 
fabrics includes: 
‘Arvene’ (polyester/ 
cotton) shirtings, 
suitings, sarees and 
dress materials. 
Breezy lawns 'n' 
cambrics. Airy voiles. 


Colourful poplins and S itchi 
) ; ee the bewitching range of 
check materials. Ea Arvind Tebilised batta : 
and screen printed sarees. 


l 
| 
i 
! 
! 
f 


p, Uinterpub/AM/15A[73 

| RETAIL SHOP AT: M/s. Venkatesh, 243. 244. N.S.C. Bose Road. Madras-1. e M/s. Gautamkumar & Co., 424, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay-2. e Arvind 

| Mills" Retail Shop. Relief Road. Ahmedabad e M/s. Mohan Bros. Associates, 10211, Ajmalkhan Road, Lalbhai Chowk, Karolbagh, DeWi-b. 
* M/s. Mohan Bros. Clock Tower. Chandni Chowk, Delhi-6. e M/s. Deshi Kapra Mart, 23, Aminabad Park, Lucknow. € Mis. Banwarilal Mutha & 
Sons, Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. e M/s. Chandulal Durga Prasad, Bankipur, Patna-4. e M/s. Bansal Bros., G. T. Road, Nakodar Chowk, Jullundur City. 
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THESE 
JAICO BOOKS? 


MEENA KUMARI i 
—hy Vinod Mehta 
B 

What an actress! What a 
Woman! What a biogra- 
phy! A pulsating story, as 
deeply moving as any of 
Meena's own movies. 


Super thriller of the 
seventies... Sabotage... 
sleuthing ... sex... Susp- 
ense...a5 superspy Zadu 
rushes from Bombay to 
Banares to unravel a 


4. 389 Rs. 5.00 
INDIA'S CHINA WAR JUST A MATTER OF 
ENLARGED EDITION MISTRESSES 
—by Morville Maxwell —hy Mayah Balse 
The book that shook the Frigid wife? Get yourself 
nation, and will shake you six mistresses. Devastat- 


too. Read all about the 


s ing that ing satire on the hypo- 


crisies of our social life. 


damaged India's prestige. LATTER OF | 
bes IINTRESSES 

J. 305 Rs. 10.00 : J. 386 Rs. 4.00 

P.U.C. OR DON'T DO TODAY u.c 1 COMMUNICATION VIA | 

WHAT YOU CAM LEAVE FOR = PUBLIC SPEAKING 

TOMORROW — ILLUSTRATED —hy Hari Chandasai f 


You stand before the 


—ty S. Marzmdar 
mike. An audience of 


In the wake of Parkinson's 
Law and the Peter Prin- 
ciple, this book is a mor- 


30, 3000 or 50,000 Is at 
your mercy—if you know 
the technique. Practical 


dant expose of our com- 
panies and government. and resuit-oriented. 
J. $89 Rs. 4.50 J. 588 Rs. 10.00 


AVAILABLE WITH YOUR BOOKSELLER 
If not, fill in the coupon below and mail it to us. 


HCUTTUTCUPCPEISUUUPReEERESASAnR—————— e 
JAICO PUBLISHING HOUSE, 121, M. G. Road, Bombzy-1. 

Please send by V.P.P. one copy each of the books ticked below.1 agree to pay the price of 

the books plus postage at Re.1/-for the first book and 50 P. for every additional book. 


wno-)P:m uanana 


| "Hello Washable" 
‘Royal “Blue 


With Parker Quink's Washable Royal 
Blue, you can wash inkstains right off faces, 
Clothes and furniture. 


What is more, Parker Quink's Washabie 
Royal Blue contains Solv-X the pen 
protector to gobble up foreign particles 
in your pen, stop metal corrosion and 
rubber rot and keep Quink flowing smoothly 
| to dry fast on paper. 


© 
// 7] with Solv-X ` 


- Protects your pen as it writes 


AVAILABLE 
IN 57 & 
570 ml. 


i 
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D 


gone to 
. his head 


Farokh Engineer smiles. 
“I don't let anything go to my 
head really. Except protein- 
enriched Brylcreem. 
It keeps my hair healthy 
and well groomed. 
The way | like it.” | SEB QUOS 

The protein in Brylcreem $ EX b 
strengthens hair, roots and d E 
nourishes the hair. f d 
Brylcreem keeps your hair 
smartly in place all day. 
What's more, it's non-greasy 
and non-sticky. The modern 
hair dressing. 

Like Farokh do the 
smart thing. Use 
protein-enriched 
Brylcreem. 


NUS 


PROTEIN-ENRICHED 


BRYLCREEM. — 
The healthy way to handsome hair. 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 


cor 
murphy’s revolution - 
. onwheels 


| Introducing 
Al AUTO MASTER 


| he first car radio 
| that combines sound quality 
d with a sound reputation. 


* 
Read the facts: aaa à Rs.177/- 
t pulls in even the e Socket for external speaker; clamp 
: EDS NIETO for rigid aerial connection. 
e Significantly greater selectivity, better e Red jewel light ensures you won't 
canton due any other comparable forget to switch off set. 
car radio. 5 e Streamlined good looks. 
e Sophisticated Murphy circuitry —  . (Vivid orange pointer for ease of 
banishes ignition and engine ‘noise. tuning-) 


*Recommended list price, inclusive of excise. Ne 
All other taxes extra. murphy Seyr tke kme! MUNNA 
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“QUOTES” No. 197 


Here’s “QUOTES” No. 197, 
our SEPTEMBER OFFER 
with a handsome First Prize of 
Rs. 12,000! 


Please remember that if you 
use only one of the squares, 
the other blank square must 
be struck out in ink. 


Remember, regular entrants 
make regular winners! 


"QUOTES" No. 197, appears in the 
August 12, 19, 26 & September 2, 1973 
ER of “The Illustrated Weekly of 
India". 


This literary pastime is purely one of 
skill in which every clue permits of only 
a one-word solution. 


Meer nau 


[ 
| 
i 
f 
d 


b These Quotation Clues are actual quo- 
tations from authors, and they are sensi- 
tle, witty and delightful, and, therefore, 
they are in themselves truly educative 
and entertaining. Moreover, there is no 
element of chance in this contest, be- 
cause there is NO “Adjudication Com- 
mittee” to decide the final solutions, and 
there is only one CORRECT ANSWER 
to each quotation chie—the word used 
by the anthor in his or her work. 


RULES & CONDITIONS ON 
P. 76, ENTEK REGULARLY 


“QUOTES” 
No. 197 


at eS 
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iE 


Live x ARWEN 


@ 
i 


UNDER 3 ERRORS 


|| BE WON 


OOREEN] 
2 SH 
a3 e'a etse ata or 


* Re.l/- PER ENTRY 


i ands First Prize of Rs. 12,000! 
's "QUOTES" No. 197, Our September Offer, with a handsome ,000! 
t ne di or use your memory, knowledge and skill to spot. the CORRECT WORD from among the 


end of each clue. 
CLOSES: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 
CLUES ACROSS 2 | 


13. 


etse 


OF SKILL! 


a N 


LJ 
Find the Suggestion 
words given at the 


11 If there was anything wrong with his 


1 Dictatorship, as he saw, can never be more than 2 angle of | 
a temporary expedient; it is determined, as a vision, there would always be plenty of others 5 
rule, by a single ——. (LIFE|LINE) to correct it. For himself, he wished to a 

2 “How lovely!” seemed over-enthusiastic for so deep. & (DIVE|LIVE | 
expensive a ——, so I changed it to “Rather ^ 
nice." . (SHOPISHOW) Io Wiest Br had tide an beni i 

= 5 en a ade an opening, he plu 
zd EE SU sn, OTTOBRE | hand in, as if into a vault and brought duis 
sat cown,: : dust-inerusted ——. (BASKET|CASRET) 

>9 “You see," she said in a low but angry voice. 3 
"They're ——.” -XSOREISURE) g 

10 The underlying notion was, ‘It disgraces me to | 13 After all, you're a year younger than most of' 
have been mentioned in connexion with such a |. your classmates. You could stili catch up with 
= ? (BAG|HAG) them if you ——. (WAITED|WANTED) 

CLUES DOWN 

2 She started to whirl and run for the door, but | "6 All I know is the press, and the law of libel, 
from behind her a hand reached to —— hard and the laws relating to invasion of privacy: 
over her mouth, and an arm pinioned her arms thats required of every newsman down to the | 
to her sides. (SLAP|SLIP) lowliest ——. (CUB|SUB) 1 

lish $c 4" He can do anything the law will let him do, | 
/ 3 There was a great — of lightning and a long Aakhe. can a stab at doinpaecmencrun 


bumping of thunder as we reached the edge of 


the w \(ELASH|SLASH) things the law won't let him do. (MAKE/TAKE)_ | 
a 


(8 But they were socially far apart, so it took time | 
5 ‘It’s time these —— came out,’ he said. a and female artfulness to 4+-—-her way with him. | 
(SEAMS|TEAMS) y (HAVEIPAVE) 4 
5 | 
SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” OF SEPT. 30; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF OCT. 7. 


} 
Address Envelope: “QUOTES” No, 197, Competition Department, “Times of India" Offices, Post Bag | 
| 


No. 102, BOMBAY-1. 


ENTRY FORM FOR 


“QUOTES” 


NO. 


j| 


i CLOSING 
i DATE: 
3 2 
E FRIDAY, d 
2 SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. ? 
z o 
3 Enclosed Money E 
g Order Receipt a 
Ë Postal Orders/ z : 
i “Q” Cash Receipts tc ^ 7 A 
Mort age a or ARE ~ “NG rs c 
! "1 Entry Re. 1/-, GUOTECOHTDT Il Entry Re, 1/-. quorEs N97 
In entering this contest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditions and 
^ m ULL NAME ] Mr. accept the Competition Editor's decision as final and legally binding. 
RUN Ke P Mrs. 
: DICTO CC ee 
‘BLOCK LETTERS ) Miss 
is ree UE annn neviena AI e aa TQUE T RIED E m 


——————— CUT BERE -- 


= 


y 


WF 7589-2. 


Your filtércigaret 
India’s best loved 


"ul Why ? Because the filter and tobacco 


TO 3L perfectly matched Wills Filter is not just a good cigarette ^ 
rds given at qm. | 4 * with a filter at one end—it's a good filter cigarette. 
| And millions of smokers wouldn't have it any other way. 


* 


h his angle 
enty of Sthen ^ 
vished to —_ | 


— ——— 
» 
402 ANA 


1e plungedjhigag —— 0 9 5 
brought outa | — ae 

ETICASKET) | ! "ud Maximum price - 
Rs 2.50 for 20 * 
Rs 1.25 for10 — 


than most of o j eee 
subject to local taxes zit | 


catch up with 
ED|WANTED) 


| law of libel, 

n of privacy: 

| down to the | . 
(CUB|SUB) LEE 

I let him do, 


| ; : 
some of the | x 
MAKBITAKE) | 

t 


s0 it took time 

way with him. | 

HAVE 
e. I 


F OCT. 7. 
ves, Post Bag 


"NYI SINL ONOJY ANO 


The mere for each other’ biend k 
^ that set the filter trend | 


A quality product ot India Tobacco Company Limited: 
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Laxmi Vishnu brings you 
beauty so sheer, — 
you can see through it. 
Spun in light-as-air 
100% ‘ Terene’ saris. 
Lawless bandhinis. 
Rustic art pallaus. 
Mosaic landscapes. 
—. Jn bejewelled colours. 
Topaz. Turquoise. fade. Ruby 
- All on 100% ‘Terence’. 
The fabric that drapes — 
v like a dream. 
d makes you look like one t 
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d 

gh it. 

y-Q1r 

saris. 

nis. 

avs. 

pes. 

fours. i 
ade. Ruby. | 
erent’. 
drapes 


® Registered Trademark of 
Chemicals and Fibres of India Ltd. 
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Jennifer Peters ....another brilliant a 
Memorex student. 


* 


4 
LÍ 
I 
i 
ip 
i 
L| 
L| 
t 
|] 
i 
I 


BÀ I 


: Ihr ee months:ago:her- teachers» eGangoti  , 
— complained," says Mrs. Peters. 
“Today, she tops her class. 

- Thanks to Memorex.” ` | 


Memorex, the world fampus 

'memory' system develops 

ies... 

. Powerful memorie > : 
In just 2 short weeks, the sensational 
Memorex system will put your child 
well on his/her way to a brilliant 
academic career; a richer, more 
rewarding life. 

Success...how it is created... 

how it can be achieved... 

through the Memorex system. 

1) Teaches your child/student to “REGISTER” quickly 
what he/she is taught in school/college. 

2) To “RETAIN” this knowledge for years! 

3) To “RECALL” instantly. accurately, this knowledge 
at will! 

4) Builds a strong “IMAGINATION”! 

5) Develops his/her speed and reading ability by 190% 
or more, helping him/her to grasp more, learn more 
and build a strong vocabulary, leaving the child with 
lots of time to develop and cultivate healthy hobbies 
and sports. 


Mrs. Dias, Panjim, Goa. "| am thrilled with the 
interest my daughter now takes in her studies, and in fact 
she has done very well in specia! geography which was 


gue mpm eu omm su mu um gj 


MEMOREX EDUCATION SYSTEMS 
B 612, Churchgate Chambers, New Mar; 
B Bombay 400 020. arine Lines 
C] Please send me the Memorex x 
Bl. for Rs. 45]- for my child who is eye In Cours, \ 
| BU Please send me the MEMOREX lo betta, | 
READER with READSCOPE gadget at^, RAPID 
Bl. price of Rs. 53]- only. Tick box ror Jè Peciar 
n both courses at a saving of Rs. 18]. for REM Send 
PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS * 80|- Only 
BE oname.........5........ DD OOo. Age 
l- aues. 2... EU 


Oto ETE ER Signature sy 


/ enclose D Rs. 45/- O Rs. 53). nines Ro 

one) as complete payment Q os c (Te l 

LJ V.P.P. (I guarantee to pay postman for V.P, 5 | 
(| 


Cheques, Money Orders should be P) 
of MEMOREX EDUCATION SYSTEMS” Yot 


iW 
w ls 


B au 
one of her weaker subjects.” 


Mr. Nakul Sawhney, Kanpur. "Within four ds 
regular Memorex practice | am really confident ui 
studies and | am impressing my teachers, | am really gl 
to own Memorex. | have already recommended it 
several"students:' t 


Free ‘Memory Game’ with every Memorex Course! 
.-- will delight your children for hours, while building wy 
their power of concentration and memory at the zii 
time. Yours at no cost! | 


The Memorex money back guarantee: If you are ny 
delighted with your child's. improvement in just 2 week 
simply return the Memorex course to us for a full refund w 
your money, less postage and packing. Ü 


MEMOREX 
is a registered tradomark of Ross-Murarka Inc. | 
Simoes/MEM/iP 


* BET READY WITH §183/ TRAINING! 


Better jobs with bigger salaries come 
to those who have expert, up-to-date 
knowledge of their field. Train with 
ICS—the sure way to improve your 


Why ICS? 
+ ICS courses are easy to follow and practical 
—prepared by experts abroad. 


* ICS train you at home, in your own time, 
at your own pace. 


chances for success. + ICS give you individual attention. 
ONE OF THESE COURSES COULD CHANGE YOUR LIFE! 


COMMERCE Oil & Water Gas & Electric Weldi Chemistr; i 
e» 1 [Chemical 
Accountancy Colour Painting Mechanical Technicians ARA 
Advertising — Portrait. Painting Refrigeration and Plastics 
Buauness Training Recreational Art Z Air Conditioning Petroleum Production 
Copy Writing Cartooning Boiler & Steam 
Cost Free Lance journalism Engincering 
Computer Short Story Writing Pattern Making/ PROFESSIONAL 
ing —IBM-1401 T.V. Script Writing ndry Practice EXAMINATION 
18H-366; COBOL; Sewing & Dressmakin Motor Engineering COACHING 
SYSTEMS’ ANALYSIS; Pattern Cutting Transport Diesels fang 
1900 SERIES & Designi Radio & Television Institution of Engineers 
Good Engish: Etiquette p ERE Technicians & Servicing !nstitute of Marketing 
Business Corres- interior Decorati Transistor Radio & Institute of Public 
pondente —— Basuty Care & Personality Circuit Servicing Relation: 
Privato Secretarial Xp tronic Technicians’ — Institute of 
EA fecrenarial Incustris! Electronics — | ps cant & Supply 
y. ial/E. " =>. Cert, ín 
Eee TECHMIALAMNDUSTRAL — ‘aseteallElectronics l Srorekesping 
Market Research Architecture] Electronic Maintenance — IP3titute of Work 
Seling and hitectural Drawing Engineering Study Practitioners 
Saes Management Building Contractors Cotton Carding and Institute of Works 
Sales Representanves sral/ Spinning Managers 
Cotton Warping and 
Weaving 


Bensons/4047 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay | 
: FILL IN THIS COUPON TODAY. 


EC INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
- i Dept. 30, S Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay | 


^ 
And here is another tip. Try Ajanta 
Cream spread thickly on Jelly with 
trifle for another novel tea time treat. 


Sume eie) 7 MAKES SIMPLE 


AJANTA CREAM— 
: THINGS SUPER 


^0)22-13 


Manufactured by . 
AJANTA DAIRY 
£ : Agra-2 
LIC v ie 
THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY ox 
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60, 
'hegue 2 (Tii l 


stman for vee. li 
b bj 
me EMS" in favour | 


Within four da 

ally confident in 
hers. | am really di 
recommended ity! 


manufactured and sold to unwary 
customers as Sungloss. Ib can — - 
take you two years to tell the 
dA difference. In two years, 
where Sungloss would have 


4 been as good as 
rarka Simoes MEE new, the cheap imitation 
eam. | will be fading, chipping and cracking up. : 
d Or,it cantake you two seconds. All you have | 

to do is to check for the Sungloss 
stamp. We put it on top of every 
sheet to make it easier for you to spot. | 
In fact, insist on the 
Sungloss stamp remaining on furniture 
that is being made-to-order for you. 
It is your protection against 
deception. Make sure youre not pam for Sungloss 
and being palmed off with 


some second-rate laminate. 


| 
/ Memorex cou 
rs, while building ry 
memory at the sm) * 


| 
intee: If y you ate ng 
nt in just 2 weh | 


ae 


T e Only buy the laminate with 

the Sungloss stamp. 
. | «SUNGLOSS 
T 1 i2J DECORATIVE LAMINATE 
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2 Manufactured by: Caprihans (India) P. Ltd., Bombay 18. 
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1. All entries must be on "Quotes" 
Entry Forms. All letter spaces in all 
squares entered. must be clearly filled in 
with INK in block letters or typewritten. 
Only one letter must be written in each 
blank space. The Entrant's correct name 
and address must be written in the space 
provided and also on the back of the 
envelope. 


2. The Entry Fee is Re. !/- per 
entry. Entry fees must be sent by Indian 
Postal Order, Money Order or “Quotes” 
Cash Receipts. Postage stamps or Postal 
Orders bearing Postage stamps, or curren- 
cy notes or coins will not be accepted 
Postal Order remittances must be crossed 
and made payable to “Quotes” No. 197. 
Money Order remittances must be 
addressed to “Quotes” No. 197, Competi- 
tion Department, The Times of India, 
Bombay-1. Money Order receipts, Posta! 
Orders or “Quotes” Cash Receipts must 
be attached to Entry Forms and their 
official numbers written in the space 
provided on the Entry Form. If this is 
mot done, the Entry or Entries will be 
disqualified without intimation to the 
sender. 


3. Local entrants may deposit their 
entries in the LOCAL ENTRY BOX at 
our offices in BOMBAY. Closing Date 
for all entries is Friday, September 7, 
1973. Entries received after this Closing 
Date are liable to disqualification at the 
discretion of the Competition Editor. 
No responsibility can be accepted for 
entries lost, mislaid or delayed in the post 


or otherwise. Proof of posting will not be 
accepted as proof d: delivery or receipt. 


4. Alterations, crasures, indistinct 
letters, mutilations, substitutions or omis- 
sions in an entry square will each count 
as one error. 


S. The First Prize will be awarded 
to the solver who submits an Entry 
which agrees with the Correct Solution. 
Failing an All-Correct entry, the Fict 
Prize will -be awarded to the nearest 
correct entry. In the case of a tie or ties, 
the First Prize amount of Rs. 12,000 will 
be divided equally. The Runners-up prize- 
money will be distributed among such 
solvers and in such proportions as the 
Competition Editor thinks fit. A contest- 
ant can receive only one prize in this 
Contest. All prizes are payable in Indian 
currency and in India only. 


6. Employees of “The Ilustrated 
Weekly of India" and allied publications. 
are not allowed to enter for this Contest 


7. Any entry that does not comply 
with these Rules and Conditions, or with 
the directions and conditions printed on 
the Entry Form contaning the entry, is 
liable to disqualification. Where the entry 
fees sent by a reader are insufficient 
for the number of squares entered, and 
enclosed in one cover, all or any of such 
squares shall be liable to disqualification. 
It is an express condition of entry that 
the decision of the Competition Editor 
on al| matters relating to this Contest 
shall be final and legally binding. 


8. These Rules and Conditions con- 
stitute a binding contract between the 
promoters of “Quotes”, Messrs. Bennett, 


For healt 


and 
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teeth 
gums 


SANDOW 


TOOTH BRUSH 


u It's economical 


g It’s elegant 
g It's long lasting 


Available in 3 types— 
in cartons & 
plastic containers 


RULES ANS CONGHRISNT SE Qo res CONES s 


CLUES AND ENTRY FORMS ON P. 70 3 
e 


a prize arising under 
the, expiration of one ne, Contes af 
date of the publication of nth from te 


unless the claim is th © pris. e 
a pending action. en’ the Subject d 


Coleman & Co. (Ltd.) and cach entrant 
and such a contract shall in every case 
be deemed to be made in Bombay and 
intended to be «entirely carried out in 
Bombay. No suit in regard to any matter 
arising in any respect under this Contest 
shall be instituted in any Court save the 


| 


City Civil Court of Bombay or the Court FOR BOMBAY READ 

of Small €auses at Bombay. No other NAPOLI OEE Atent is; ERS 

court shall have jurisdiction to entertain 154, Dr Deb eek ST 

any Such suit. € Empire Blig., Neap puro 
BOMBAy.; | Bünde, 


9. No suit shall be instituted in res- 
pect of a claim^for a prze unless notice 
in writing, setting out in clear terms 
the grounds of such a claim, has been 
given to the Competition Editor within 
fifteen days of the first publication of the 
prize-list of the Contest. 


10. In no case shall the promoters 
of “Quotes” be liable for a claim for 
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“Quotes” N*l97 


Copy Square No. 1 Copy Square No. 2 r 


THESE SQUARES ARE FOR YOUR COPY ONLY AND NOT TO 
BE USED AS ENTRY FORMS. 
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CARAVAN 


arouses your curiosity; 
sometimes wounds your 
deep-seated prejudices, titillates 
your sense of fun and is 

„no sleep inducer. It jolts your 
intellect into a state of alert 
and stirs your emotions 

to unknown depths. 


Buy CARAVAN today and every Fortnight 


33rd year of independent, continuous 


For specimen cor» ze Zu p. in stamps to Delhi Press, New Delhi- 
um, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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. [Not-hurrying is half the fun.] 


Greek woman. 


LI 
g 


Greek.merchant. Austrians. 


Let us encourage you to stop off 


on your way to Switzerland. 


OF COURSE WE eagerly anticipate 
welcoming you to the heart of Europe, 
but we do admit that a couple of days 
in Greece or Austria are more exciting 
than a couple of hours even in our 
splendid aircraft over the Arabian Sea 
and the Mediterranean. (Perhaps more 
strenuous, too. Well, every pleasure has 
its price.) 

By way of active encouragement, we 
continue to stop three times a week at 
Athens (didn't somebody call it the 
cradle of western civilization?) on our 
way from Bombay to Zurich. 

In Athens the whole Mediterranean 
world is at hand—links to Rome, the 


Opera in Vienna. 


For timetables and the 12 “Alpine Highlife” colour 
brochures, call your IATA travel agent or one of 
these Swissair numbers: 

Bombay, Tel. 293535 - Calcutta, Tel. 444643 


Madras, Tel. 82583 - Ahmedabad, Tel. 20401 
Delhi, Tel. 47048 - Bangalore, Tel. 54862 


Balkans, Istanbul; or the Greek islands. 
(Anybody seen Odysseus ?) 

Then we decided some people might 
prefer waltzes, whipped cream, and 
disarmament conferences even over ret- 
sina and Plato. So now we stop every 
Tuesday morning at Vienna. 

(Do stay as long as you like; we fly 
on to Zurich 3 or 4 times a day.) 

Vienna, by the way, is one of 19 two- 
day “City Packages” included among 
scores of delightful! things to do, as 
listed in our 12 full-colour brochures 
jointly titled “Alpine Highlife"—Mu- 
nich to Milan, Vienna to Nice. Ask your 
IATA travel agent or us. 


We felt you'd expect the Acropolis. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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E PAT NO. 81739 x LEAVE IT TO 
FOR INTERNAL TALKING E 
AND LISTENING. WORKS ON 4 NOS. CELLS 


Simple in ope: 
New improver 
or paper requi 
in one or mort 


@ No Stencil Paper © No extr 
O No Special Pen or TE 
Duplicate hundred copies in colour: 


EASYPHONE 


L No connerion to be made, $ 
2. No electncity i 
maisorised unit ox Torch cell. 1 operation from your writing, typing o 


Available in 3 models xpengy 


MODEL A & B FROM 1-2-3-10 UNES 


L 
A 
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| 
| 
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$ led Ch. MODEL C FROM 1-2-3-11 LINES 
tac Folding Wheele air for details contact: ~ t dravi from your wri 
4 Sole Distribut ng, 
te E COMET INDUSTRIAL CORP, §8,Goa St., Fort, Bomba SFLARKA BRO os., Available in all 
i i JANAK MFG. -WORKS P. B. No.7664, Bombay-67 y- Phone: 2263909, Price Rs. 10 
A Antop Hill, Wadala East, Bombay 400037 || phone: 693321. Grams: Comecan’ , "YOCERTHTETTE M ombay:) ORIGINAL STATIONERY MART, rice Rs. 
fe Phones: 440171-445495 TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED f Phones: 292360, 299306 _ Gram: Easyphone 23D, Parsee Bazar Street; Bombay 1, The Standar 
p || 89, Zakaria Masjid S 
s 
BOOK OF 
| WORLD FAMOUS STANDARD FORMULAS 
l DanaVoOx Canned Sweetmeats 4 | mz x, cm mass Ceti tent 
: g 
Ej à HEARING AID 4 ed and practical formulas and RAMUS 
B" f; se for tinge kuranin EST gsr ue 
| Br COSMETICS, 3 
i [ Wanted dealers PIGMENTS, INKS, LUBRICANTS OILS, 
BE i for PAN MASALAS, FOOD PRODUCTS, z 
- MI natura pu ME CS THREE IN ONE 
ii : NATUR OBSOO sweets SANITARY PRODUCTS, DRUGS snd BATTERY CHARGER 


$ other miscellancous products. 
11 varieties * Price Rs. 25.50 * Postage Free * Big size 
OTHER USEFUL BOOKS :- 
~ COME EO SCIENCE AND re 
ite f il NOLOGY Re. 25. 
SIDE teno; * MANUFACTURE OF SOAPS 
ASODMAL MAGHARMAL KARACHIWALA Hd AND DETERGENTS Rs. 25.50 
96, Shaikh Memon Street * Manufacture of perfumes and 
Zevon Bazar, Bombay 400002 essence: Rs. 25.50 
BIND PUSTAK BHAWAN, 


(1) Universal! Charger can charge the D 

cells, Batteries and Accumulators (Car Bata 
ery) of any make and type. (2) It can be 
used as a full wave batterry eliminator 


ji ; El HEARING 


(3) You can use it as a night tam 4 
" h al: 
Price Rs. 44/- Packinn & Postage Ac E 


UNIVERSAL TRADERS 


125. Zakaria Masiid Street, Bombay-400 009, 


CARTOONS 


Learn by easy 
method at home 
the interesting 
cartooning 
Course highly 
praised “all over. 


Sole Distributors: 


HEARING AID CENTRE 
ORI Bank Road, Civil Lines, 
i ! Ludhiana-(India) 

! WANTED DEALERS IN ALL STATES 


Cg RE Jm E e 
ET ae icrop ones | d PRESSURE FILTER 
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KHARI BAOLL DELHI - 6 


pz) MAI. c/AL/Z 


—the only pressure Filter that provides you 
not only clean soft water like others—but also 


germ-free water of highest Bacterial purity— 


PATENT NO. 112651 
p 


TE H ji ! to guard you against "hyper —sensitive "virus 

A po See p s causing water-borne diseases. 

| l P oe i EM te : Literature from 32, Park M 
E d Opp: Opera House ^ n PRAVINCHANDRA & CO RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, (USA) IRR 
BT i Bombay-4. Phone: 352798 RU CAHBINOSIFCALCUTTA TS En SOME) F-37, Naraina Colony, | 

ES 1 f i New Delhi-28. | 


INDIAN MADE AIR GUN 


No License Required 
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PLANA: OME 


BOOKS ON PLANNING AND BUILDING HOMES 


By Prof. R. S. MOI BE. BSE. (Rtd.) MIE 


x. (FIRST PART) barre! cms. 
I isl, z NEW LIGHT 22 bore No. 2 B.S.A. under lever pattern, leng 
Gujara overall length 97 cms. Rs. 250/. Pellets Tor the above ae 5/- e A00, 


(Author: Shri Yeniii Paakki) Terms:— (1) All orders must accompany 50% advance by money order. 


2) dien: state nearest Railway Station to which consignment is to be RTT | 
tched. 1 MODERN IDEAL HOMES FOR 377 
IHE BOMBAY ARMOURY 96:5 BUNGALOWS, ^. 
331, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay-3 z 
Tele : 326480. mem Ren COTTAGES, OWRERSHIP FLATS et % 
phone 80. Grams: “ARMOURY”. “An up-to-date guide to persons pem A F 
to secure comfortable and attracts ona with 
foam, weil- 


homes’ says Sir M. VISVESV. 

his foreword to this invaluable b! bool 3 ‘a 
pages giving plans,photographs and CO» 

for 96 new-model homes to suit I 
conditions Chapters on Architecture, j 
ning, Interior-Decoration, Air-condition ing, 
Sound-proofing etc. 

Price: Rs. 20-00, Postage: Re. 2-50 


2 BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 
A layman's simple wide t D. better 7) 
building. Price: Rs. 1 tage: Rs. 


Moulded half- 
low neck, side 
luxurious nylo 
j three varieties 
| attractive figui 


Do Yoga in your home! Learn Yoga 
with the help of the informative, 
illustrative (108 real Yoga Asanas) 
book Umesh Yoga Darshan. Health is 
wealth! Take care of your health 


LL]. Entrance Exam. 


BIET now offers rapid revision postal 
course: 
in English. Maths, Physics and Ce : 


by carrying out a dail 
y daily course of Special Features 3 HOMES FOR MIDDLE E GLASSES ‘ B 
© Brief lessons cover all salient points, Planning and bilden Home Sm 
* All types of usual questions and their answers. Pike Re- 1600 Renee Ask fo 


* Large number of exercises and their solatioas. 
Write today for full particulars. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 
50/B18, 359, D. N. Road, Bombay-t 


Remit Re. 5-00 cx odrone fe d 


Books sent pest-free il 
UNITED BOOK CORPORAT 
POONA-M. 


4331, SOMW AR PETH, 
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FIRST TIME IN INDIA 


Rs. 1009 


For economy and quick service | 
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1 Ei 
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] i Grey, Boys Giris — 
51 5i Rs. 24/- Men & Ladies — 
I cr V  V rE E T Ja as DU Ot. 
Simple in operation with best results. ES Bottom jeans Rs. 


New improvement no stencil, special pen, 
or paper required Duplicates 100 copies 
in one or more colours in one operation 
from your writing, typing or drawing, 


extra aft 
or Pa er Dem Wat & Length Measure- 
p ments required. Packing & 
Postage extra 25% ad- 
vance with all qyt staidh 
order essential. 
Available in all sizes - 


Price Rs. 100|- for foolscap size 
The Standard Duplicator Mfg. Co. 


|| 89, Zakaria Masjid Street, Bombay 9. Phone-332725 


Davysons 


RY MART, 2 
25, Vir Nariman Road, Bombay 1. _ 


et. Bombay 1, 


PEACE OF MIND S 
A pockot book 5 
to quieten the mind. ..Rs.$00 2 (with 
QUIETER MOMENTS € 
Thought provoking e D 
philosophical messages. .,. Rs. 2.00 S 
SPIRITUAL = ay 
PICTORIAL m—— HW 
\RGER (English & Hindi) — ... ... Rs. 6.00 H 
charge the Dry EASE, PEACE, P5 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 
Postage and Packing Extra Rs. P. 
Technique of Sex Illustrated 


(990090 copies sold) ẹ 
Car Repairs Properly explained 
Ilustrated 


Karate Illustrated 

Hair For All-treatment of Grey 
Fallen Hair, Baldness 

Nature Cure for High Blood Pressure 15.00 

Self Treatment for 
Digestive Troubles 13.06 

Second Book of Lambretta, 
Vespa Scooter Maintenance, 
Repalre each Separate Book 
Each Book 

Art of Teaching English 

Cooking in Ten Minutes IZ 

Printed in India 
Sex Instructions with Tables 

How to Increase your Height 
Advice, Exercises, Ilustrated 


BHASIN BOOK DEPOT (W—25) 
29/4 SHAKTINAGAR, DELHI 7. 
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FOR 

OFFSET, SILK SCREEN & many 
other varieties of Board and 
Table Calendars, Diaries, 
Plastic Novelties, Paper Bags, 
. Card Board Boxes etc. 

Write for agency terms and 
samples. 


Oriental Calendar Mfg. Co. 


Sec. 16, P. B. No. 11212, Calentta-14, 


Banish 
grey hair 
ina jiffy 


with 


CREST 


HAIR DYE 
STICK 


Touch up grey hair with Crest Hair 
Dye Stick. So quickly applied—so " 
convenient to carry. Equally effective 
on wet, dry or oily hair. Stray grey 
hair or Silvery roots take on their 
natural colour with a Crest Hair Dye 
Stick. An ideal hair darkener. 
Available in two popular shades. - 
Black and Dark Brown. 


» Fully collapsiblo e Easily 
cartied in Car, Lift. e Ano- 
dised alumininium - Light 


Anita with 


persons activo 
And ARAYA in |] foam, weil- 
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i . 28 Kg. 
ae book ais moulded half-cups, fashionable er eet e 
pnr Indian low neck, side buckles and made from her ride e Wash— 
shitecture,Gar luxurious nylon material comes in sm Acci 
Air-conditioning three varieties to civesPolltan mono! 


| ‘attractive figure. 
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Beauca Foundation Inc. 
(EW) P. o. Box No. 1869, Bombay 1 


Asailcble by V.P.P. 


hostie aes ksng V — M.G.INDUSTRIES 
Road, Bombay - 400-013. Phone : 375128. 

Ask for our free catalogue. 248, A-Z Industrial Estate, Ferguson Ro: y 

P, “PP. order executed. 

Oslage free on order of 3 pieces. 


New Deihi-Dutributor i= Art Crafts Sales, Phone: 42406. 


RPORATION f i 
POONA! nted 7 i NETT, COLEMAN & Co. Lip., by 
EO | D. Box ad Published for the Proprietors Di Office: T, Bahadur Shah Zallar Marg, 


* 207. Editor: KHUSHWANT ment Place East; London Office: 3 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


Uma SHANKAR, at Tue Times or Innia Press, Bombay, India, 
New Delhi 1; Calcutta Office; 18-1 & 13-2 Govern- 
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A quality product ot UM SINGH 
Available tram: 

SAHIB SINGH MANUFACTURING CO, PYT, LTD. 

P.O, Box : 440 New Deihi, P. O. Box : 1768 Bombay 

P. O. Box : 9104 Calcutta, P.O. Box; 2752 Madrar 
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Does your cigarette ‘drain away or jou CIV 34 
S conserve precious foreign exchange? | Th 
` The answer depends upon your chaira | 
of the cigarette. z 


Remember, most cigarettes in India - 
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Te. 


You can qualify for a better future with good pay 
status and security through: British Institutes 


LU T o . . 
In the comfort of your home—using only a little of your spare time— you can qualify for the career of your choice. A low-cost 
rt personal training to put you on the road to success, to pass am ecxamination, or to gain 


ostal Course will bring you expe 
ck promotion. We teach by post. Our lessons,are prepared by experts and are easy to understand. AN 
i inations or refund your fee in full. Our fees areemodergte andecan be paid in instalments. | 
and system of teaching. . : | 


We guarantee your success In Examin 


Our FREE Career Guide will give you full information about our courses 


ein 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
TRANSISTOR AT HOME 

through our Low Cost Home-Study Course. , Learn 
to find faults and correct them. Complete PHILIPS 
Transistor Trainer Kit is supplied with the course at 
no extra cost. 


and Humorous / 
Magazine, Book and Newspaper Illustration, 
Colour Painting. Essential Artist’s materia 


Water 


PRIVATE SECRETARY 


Take Personal Secretary’s Course and learn Business 
Correspondence, Office Organisation, Psychology, Public 
Relation. 


LEARN TELEVISION 


Through our courses Radiomen & Ambitious Novices 
can learn to trace FAULTS and do REPAIRS. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Our easy to understand lessons will teach you all 
about Benchwork, Draughtmanship. Mechanics etc. 
and help you to pass departmental examinations or 
gain promotions. 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 


Our simple home study course will teach you all about 
the Car Engine, Mechanism and Maintenance. 


.M.L1I. Chem. E. National Productivity Council's A.M.S.E. (Mech.) 1 Mechani ^ 3 

ity & Guilds Telecom. Supervisor's Exam. A.M.S.E. (Elect.) EAE EDEinse HE Mechanica! Engineering 

. & G. Electrical LIT. Entrance Exam. A.M.S.E. (Chemical) fi. civil Engineering (Buildings & Roads) f 
z Diesel Engineering Refrigeration & | 


MANAGEMENT Electrical Engineering Refrigerator Servicing 


Marketing Manager Electrical Supervisor _ Road Engg. & Transport 
Sales Manager ech.Draughtsmanship Rubber Technology 


Business Administration 
Industrial Adm. & Mgt: 
Personnel Manager 
Purchase Officer 
Management Executive 
Pract. and App. Psychology 
D.Com. 1.M.C. Business Org. 
Management Accountancy 
Junior Executive 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY 


COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING 
1.B.M. 360 


AUTOCODER 
COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMING 


cert. A.1.1.B. 
Exams. 

Our courses APPROVED 

by INST. of BANKERS 


D.Con.(1.M.C.) 
RECOGNISED 
COURSES for: 


D. Com. Accounts 


D. Com. Banking 

SECRETARY D. Com. Business Org. 

A.C.S. India Exam. D. Com. Company 
Gove. Recognised Secretary 

D. Com. Costing 


EXPORT 
PROMOTION 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


RADIO 


Kits & Components 
Supplied 


JOURNALISM 
Fiction Writing 
Reporting 
Article Writing 
Stage, Radio & 

T. V. Writing 
Writing for Children 


Technical Reports 


LANGUAGES 

Good English, German, 
College English, French, 
Russian. 


PUBLICITY 


Advertising Agency 
Executive 
Advertising Manager 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY 
1 BUSINESS "ID T. Ent Work Study Cost Recon ae | 
nsni 
INCOME TAX PRACTITIONER LETTERS ZB dud Bank Officer Sales Engineers 
a Company Secretary Shorthand (Pitman) 
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ES Ee Ge 4 Eum 
ACT NOW! To POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


aoe oe nom cans RETURN OF FEE GUARANTEE. Post 
i peices RETURNIOE FEE GUARANTEE. Post THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 50)HE, P.O. Box 1025. 359, D. N. Road, Bombay 400001. 


details of courses, careers and opportunities. 
Write or post coupen TODAY to horn nema cscs bin OI cL ED Es eR ener gamer oR ee ination) | f 
THE BRITISH (state subject or exam 
SH INSTITUTES Please send me a FREE Prospectus | 
50/HE. P.O. Box 1025, 359, Ol as . — — ———— cai 


D. N. Road, Bombay 400001. 


(XT IWlozus nc Sp eR tn RIS MEA cuoc. 
f HNSUAPHONE A nnn rr 
[25557 [Speak English in 3 months LINGUAPHÜNE way s 
"Daryaganj. Delhi 6 : ENLEUTI 
3) FIRST YOU LISTEN THEN YOU UNDERSTAND THEN YOU SPEAK 3 DELHI 
; When you were a child you learnt to talk naturally, in your mother tongue. To begin with, you didn't speak d MADRAS 


TT Pi j atali. You list i t in 
‘Govt. Place East, Calcutta istened. As you listened you gradually absorbed the sounds. Soon you began to connect! 
(Tel. 238741) à your mind the sounds with the objects. You heard people say "Ma" and you saw your »Ma" in front of you. 


THIS I$ HOW YOU LEARN ENGLISH FRENCH GERMAN RUSSIAN JAPANESE SPANISH 
won Through Gramophone records and books 
ies vr prospactoe write to LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 50/GA, 359, D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 


Mansion, 35 Mou 
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For the simple luxury of a first clas 
` shave, Just place the blade in your 
razor. Glide it lightly across your 
cheek...and you'll know the differe 


You've never seen the 'Ensor 
Swordsharp' before. Naturally: Its. 1 
new blade of today. 
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Malhotra rightly advocates 
ation between India and the 
jon (July 22). During the 1971 
War, it was the Indo-Soviet 
kept the U.S. 7th Fleet at bay. 
i opposing the friendship 
"Russians ignore this simple truth. 
lberately refuse to recognise the 
‘the country's security and survi- 
first and everything else is 


DILSHAD A. ALAVI 


s Iran, by arming herself, doing 
which the other countries in her 
gurhood are not doing? Are we not 
4t? We are asking them, who is Iran 
‘against and why? They might be 
the same question of us. They can 
‘point to our immense man-power, 
“sting industrial capacity to produce 
and aeroplanes and the potential to 
re any kind or number of wea- 
can point to our helping in 
ery manner the people of East Pakistan 
veir i against West Pakistan. Irani- 
nigh ‘be speculating that if India could 
4 and find good reasons for helping one 
of Pakistan against the other, she might 
vene in the quarrels among the pro- 
‘of what is now left of Pakistan. 


‘tragic fact is that each country 

the other with suspicion and 
it The two super powers looked at 
r for years with mistrust. Now it 
forces beyond their control have 
m into the arms of each other 
wo have decided to take to the path 
‘Here is a lesson for us, Indians and 
“too. Let us not allow ourselves to 
t an arms race. 

A MRS ATIYA MASUD 


—— 


: s on Inder Malho- 
nt article on lran's recent re- 


it 


effort and its 


* 


© g 


powers tend to fight wars by proxy. Prud- 
ence alone should dictate the strategy of 
small nations. 

The policy of enlightened countries 
should flow from the concept of 
equality of nations, national sovereignty, 
non-interference in internal affairs, and 
opposition to Imperialism. I say this in 
deliberate reference to our inordinate in- 
terest in the liberation of Bangladesh—let 
us not forget (what Mr Bhutto never tires 
of telling) that 105 nations wanted India 
to order a cease-fire in the "71 war as 
against only il on our side. 


Calcutta T. R. RAMALINGAM 


Sir—It is true that in the face of Iran's 
current arms mania and its unqualified 
support for Pakistan, we have to be vigi- 
lant. But this is not to undermine efforts 
for a detente in Asia. Even Europe is slowly 
inoving towards an era of Deace. 

When Mr Malhotra advocates a 'credi- 
ble deterrent’ for India as a safeguard 
against the sinister intentions of Iran, I 
wonder if he is only being over-cautious. 
Or can it be that he is one of those who 
envisage an Asia led by India? 

New Delhi U. DILIP KUMAR 


Sir—Iran's strength can be of great 
advantage to us if we can realistically see 
the dangers facing us today after the crea- 
tion of Bangladesh. But first we must see 
Iran in the light of her geographical posi- 
tion and modern history. Iran has Soviet 
Russia to its north: not only were Russia's 
tentacles over Iranian Azerbaijan not with- 
drawn after the last World War, an 
attempt was made to set up a puppet Soviet 
regime. Where also the Soviets dare not 
attack today directly their capacity to 
create mischief through the use of neigh- 
bouring powers cannot be ignored. To Iran’s 
west lies unfriendly Iraq. To Iran’s east lies 
the land of the Baluchis who live on the 
borders of both Pakistan and Iran. 


Poona P. N. DRIVER 


Sir—The Shatt-al-Arab river dispute to 
which Inder Malhotra refers to as being 
‘hot’ has indeed lost much of its heat due 
to large-scale building, since 1950, of ports 
and harbours by Iran further down the 
Gulf for diverting traffic from Abadan 
and Khormashahr, However, the main 
events which have enraged Iraq are the 


— (1) Iran's monetary help to Israel's war 
creating skirmishes 
-Iraq-Iran 


and eGangotri 


humanity will have to pay the price. Super- 


from the 


Y 


(2) Iran's gobbling up of th i 
- gic islånds in the Gulf he Strate. 
before Britain's scheduleg a day - 
drawal; and, with- 

(3) Iran’s help to the Kurdish 
and building military bas 
Kurdish strongholds. 


K. R. KRISHNASWAMy 


cause 
es in 


Calcutta 


Sir—Inder Malhotra sees. "no re | 
why the Indian people cannot bear e. i 
extra burden for defence.” He would d | 
sufficient reason if he had ever stood Ec | 
queue for kerosene or for vanaspati. The vdd | 
three wars which India fought might have 
gladdened the hearts of well-fed “patriots” 
but only the common people know what 
burdens our martial adventures have placed 
upon the shoulders of the less fortunate 
90 per cent. For the moment tax evaders 
are a greater threat to us than the Shah 
of Iran. - | 


Malerkotra MANMOHAN SINGH 


Shiva Mela f 


Sir—Mr Lakhotia’s coverage of the Ta- 
rakeshwar Shiva Mela (July 22) seems to 
have been a second-hand one. Otherwise, 
how could someone on the spot commit 
such mistakes as “Sheradaphuli” instead of 
Sheoraphuli, "Baidyanath Bati" instead of 
"Baidyabati" and “Nimai Nirth" in the D. 
place of Nimai Tirth? | 
Udaipur 


From Russia With No Love 


Sir—So, it is not all ballets and film | 
festivals in the USSR, as has been made out Í 
by our distinguished journalists, MPs, 
writers and other intellectuals who visit 
that country regularly. Even. granting'a fair 
amount of concession for not hurting the 
feelings of the host country, these consci- | 
ence-keepers of our great democracy should 
have been objective enough to tell at least 
half the story. : 

Sushma Kumar (July 22) can afford to 
be honest because she spent her own 
money, which is a lot better than churning 1 
out propaganda material unabashedly. 


E. BALACHANDRAN i 


GAUTAM GHOSH 


Bombay 


Sir—Miss Sushma Kumar's travelogue i 
is typical of articles written by people who | 
have been sufficiently brainwashed by the 
West’s cold war propaganda. Miss Kumar S j 
mind appears to haye been so conditioned ; 
before her trip to Moscow and Leningr? j 
that the slightest incident was enough | 7 
make her pontificate and make sweepin£ | 
generalisations. | 

There is nothing original in her artine 
Her views would have had some credibili z 
perhaps, during the height of the cold v7. 
when thie anti-Soviet sentiment was f 


able. pY 
Hyderabad v. M, RED 


Hare Krishna 


Sir—I am pleased that Dr N. 
murthy has appreciated the many 
strong points of the Hare EY 1 
ment (Redears Write, July 22). of the Bhá-- 


ment is founded on the principles o! 7 ej 
gavad Gita. The order of Godvis received. 


Ihe 
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Editori: 
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through the scripture and through the dis- 


ciplic chain of gurus, beginning with God, 


Himself, and descended through Brahma, 
Narada, Vyasa, MadhYacharya, Chaitanya 
and the: present acharya, A. C. Bhaktive- 
danta Swami Prabhupada. Krishna's know- 
ledge is perfect, and so long as it is passed 
on as it is through the disciplic chain, with- 
out adulteration or misinterpretation, that 
knowledge remains perfect. The ISKCON 
encourages any teaching or process which 
develops love of God. But the Mayavadis, 
the simpersonalist speeulators, do not teac 
love of God; they teach that you are God, or 
that you can become God. Krishna teaches 
to surrender to him, But the Mayavadis do 
not surrender to Krishna and therefore 
Krishna calls them miscreants—na mam 
dushkritino mudhah prapadyante naradha- 
mah (BG 7.15) 


The Kingdom of God is reserved exclu- 
sively for the devotees of God by the will 
of God. Anyone who worships an authorised 
form of the Supreme Lord with unalloyed 
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devotion is eligible to enter it and there is 
a list of such forms in Srimad Bhagavatam. 
-GIRIRAJ DAS BRAMACHARI 
President 

For International Society of 
Krishna Consciousness, 


Bombay 


Correct Portrait 


Sir—Reader A. S. Rawat has alleged 
(July 15) that the portrait of the artist, 
Mola Ram which accompanied Mr Mukandi 
Lal’s article is not of Mola Ram but of 
Maharaja Shyam Shah. 


Mr Mukandi Lal tells me that he does 
not make use of a fact or a statement in his 
writings without documentary proof or re- 
liable evidence. The portrait in question was 
given to him by a great-great-grandson of 
Mola Ram named Balak Ram. It was a self- 
portrait by Mola Ram. Mukandi Lal had also 
met Balak Ram’s father Tej Ram. 


Maharaja Shyam Shah was succeeded 


by Mahipat Shah and it was in the reign of * 


WILL INDIA BECOME 
ANOTHER SAHA- 
RA? Our forests are 
among our most pre- 
.cious assets. They 
control floods and 
erosion and provide 
a protective umbrel- 
la for agriculture. 
But trees are being 
recklessly cut down 
and the desert has 
been spreading. Ra- 
mesh Chandran 
stresses the urgency 
of launching a na- 
tional campaign to 
Save our forests. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE: Once- 
arid land at the Telco indus- 
trial estate at Pimpri has to- 
day been transformed into a 
beautiful park with 1,00,000 
trees planted in an area of 
over 1,000 acres. G. S. Ranga- 
nathan describes how a few 
dedicated men have made a 
desert bloom. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S STORY: A 
sole-searching look into our 
footwear complex, its develop- 
ment, the problems it faces to- 
day and the quality of the 
shoes we produce. By Bikram 
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his grandson Prithipat Shah (1625-1660) — 


that the two artists of the Mughal School 
came- from Delhi to Prithipat Shah’s court 
at Srinagar (Garh®al) in 1658. 


Kotdwar RAMESH KUMAR MISRA 


The ‘Stinking Fish‘ 


Sir—“Inspector Mata Deen On The 
Moon” (July 22) has a toothsome bite as a 
satire directed against the unscrupulous cops 
of the country. It reaffirms the righteous 
displeasure of Justice Mulla who observed 
acidly: *...barring a few every fish stinks”. 


Lekhimpuneert (U. ED SOMA DEVA 


N 
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Vohra. Photographs in colour 
and black and white. 


VULGARITY IN INDIAN LIFE: 
Why have we shown such tre- 
mendous resourcefulness and 
creative imagination in being 
shoddy and vulgar? Bad taste 
is no longer the prerogative of 
the “nouveau riche". Qurratu- 
lain Hyder analyses the causes 
of the current Vulgarity Ex- 
plosion. With photographs in 
garish colour and ostentatious 


illustrations hy Mario and 
Kavadi. 


Pd 


EJ 


prevented? 


EART diseases are causing more and 
more deaths all over the world. In the 
U.S.A, in 1905, one out of every four persons 
died of heart trouble, By 1955 this figure 
was more than doubled. Today, in America, 
76 per cent of all deaths after ihe age of 
40 are due to heart attacks. Finland has the 
‘si mortality rate due to cardiac dis- 

In 1964 the mortality rate for every 


At mte penmi ot beart Diamms 16 on 
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: j HOW MUCH LONGER WILL IT BEAT? Heart surgery at a Bombay hospital. Faulty diet, congenital defects, childhood injections 
] German measles), smoking and lack of exercise are the main causes of heart ailments. 


[HEART ATTACK! | 


Thirty years ago heart disease was the ninth major killer in India. 
Today it ranks third. Every year over 100.000 people suceumb to 
it. With the strain and tension of modern living the number of 
deaths due to heart disorders is rapidly increasing. What causes 
heart disease. what sort of people are prone to it and how can it be 


by Dr K. K. DATEY 
Photographs by Balkrishan 


100,000 population was 579 from cardiovas- 
cular diseases," of which 442 were due to 
coronary heart disease, The figures in the 
U.S.A. are second only to Finland's, being 
477 and 354 respectively. Deaths due to simi- 
lar causes are fewest in Sweden, being 189 
and 124 respectively. 


In India, in 1940, heart disease was the 
ninth major killer but in 1960 it occupied 
third place, headed only by infections and 
tuberculosis. 
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There are various types of 
ase: those which originate in t 
of the heart itself and those caused 
tions in other organs of the body. 
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„edin, in the past, rheumatic heart 
_-eisease was considered a disease of the 
temperate climate which is belied now by 
figures from tropical countries. The inci- 


dence eof rheumatic heart trouble in Bom- ‘ 


bay is about 23% of all cardiac patients 
admitted to hospitals. Even higher figures 
have been reported from other parts 
of India—31% from Agra, 34% from Luck- 
now, 39% from Delhi, 45% from Calcutta, 
4775 from Madras. a 


It is now well known that climatic 
conditions, although playing some role, are 
not the major causes of this disease. 


More important factors are unhygienic 
living conditions, poverty and ignorance. 
The disease, therefore, thrives in the slums. 
Various factors have contributed to the 
recent decline of rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease in certain parts of the 
world. The important ones are: improve- 
ment in living conditions, better under- 
standing of the disease and antibiotics. 


Syphilitic Hearts 


Syphilitic heart disease has shown a 
decline all over the world after penicillin 
came on the medical scene. In Bombay, too, 
its incidence—as reported by one general 
hospital—fell from 13 per cent of all heart 
disorders in 1954 to 3 per cent in 1965. Co- 
lumbus is supposed to have given civilisa- 
tion to North America and, in return, 
brought kack syphilis with him to Spain. 


Ignorance, the “pill”, promiscuity and 
a ‘permissive society’ are said to have in- 
creased the incidence of syphilis and other 
venereal diseases in the Western countries 
during the last decade. 


To some extent this trend is also 
visible in India. Increase in the incidence 
of syphilitic heart disease will be known 
only about 10 years after the initial infec- 
tion. Low figures of only one per cent for 
syphilitic heart disease have been reported 
from the Philippines, and have been ascrib- 
ed to the deep religious beliefs of these 
people. 


Congenital heart disease is showing a 
rising trend all over the world. This is, of 
course, partly due to more cases being 
brought to light because of better facilities 
and techniques for diagnosis, but mainly due 
to the long-range effects of drugs, X-rays, 
radium, nuclear fall-outs, vitamin deficien- 
cies and infections, particularly German 
measles, during the first three months of 
pregnancy. B 


Developing countries have been affect- 
ed by most of the above factors. In Bombay, 
congenital heart disease in one hospital was 
six times more than what was reported ten 
years earlier. The story is the same else- 
where in India and in other parts of the 
world. In Texas, for example, the figure rose 
ten times in 25 years, while in New England 
the rise has been five times for a similar 
period. 
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CHECKING FOR TELL-TALE SIGNS. High blood pressure is one of the ] 

heart trouble. Rheumatic heart disease which was once considered to te confined. tolen of 

rate climates is actually as common in tropical areas. 23% of cardiac patients in Bombay 

have rheumatic complaints. Below: Today, with the advance of medicine, a heart patient 

Med nor depo of leading T o man life. Pubrecoveny is a slow and painstaking process 
ospitals are es ishing Intensive Coronary Ca i -the- 

clock surveillance is kept on the patient's Cre re Unite CCUR eroro 
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e Heart trouble, arising lung disease, 
is termed cor pulmonale. Incidence of cor 
pulmonale, too, is rising in India, particu- 
larly in the urban areas, and among people 
working in mines apnd factories. The inci- 
dence varies from country to country: it is 
higher in cold and damp climes. In India it 
varies from place to place. For example the 
incidence in Bombay was reported as 13%; 
figures from other cities of India are—Agra 
14%, Delhi 17%, Lucknow 20% and Jaipur 
32%. The high rate of cor. pulmonale is 


attributed to various factors. Marked differ- o 


ence between day and night temperatures, 
high humidity, excessive dust in the atmo- 
sphere, inhalation of fumes especially from 
cowdung fires have all been considered res- 
ponsible for allergic bronchitis, catarrh and 
asthma, which are forerunners of cor pul- 
monale. 


Repeated respiratory infections 
childhood, which are very frequent in 
undernourished children, may be a major 
factor in causing permanent deleterious 
changes in the lungs and air passages, re- 
sulting in chronic pronchitis and emphy- 
sema leading to secondary involvement and 
failure of the heart. 


High blood pressure and coronary heart 
disease are not easy to separate as the two 
often co-exist. Many causative factors are 
common to both these cardiac ailments, the 
most important being heredity and per- 
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They Get Attacks 
e 
Ghat heart attacks can be predict- 
ed according to voice, manner and 
facial chagacteristics is the claim of Dre 
Myer Friedman, Research Director at 
Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco. 


Essentially there are two pérso- 
nality types. The first type «(A) have 
high risk behaviour patterns while the 
second (B) are less intense. Coronary. 
disease develops in the first type only. 


According to Friedman, 10 per cent 
of the ‘A’ group will suffer from heart 
attacks between 35 and 60 years. 


Type A characteristics: a sense of 
hostility and insecurity, the tendency 
of looking upon everything as a chal- 
lenge. He is a man of rigid habits, 
always fighting against time, has a deep 
fear of being a loser, is concerned 
about stature and position, worried 
about what people say. 


Type B: He knows his limitations 
and has no desire to reach for higher 
things. Never rushed, he sets no goals 
for himself and accepts things as they 
happen. 
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r after a four-year break 


7t transplant patient, Pieter Smith. There 
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HOW TO TELL OF AN 
HEART* ATTACK—ANp TENDING 
DO ABOUT IT WHAT ‘79 


These are ‘the usual 
heart attack: Beye 


, Heavy pressure or a 
pain in the middle of the 
behind the breastbone, 


This pain may s 

pread 
shoulders, arms, neck ard jaw e the 
alwgys. ERE 


ings of a 


Squeezing 
chest and 


Pain or discomfort is 

i . often a 
panied by sweating, nausea e 
Breathlessness may also occur E 


ACT IMMEDIATELY 


Sometimes these s 

à; ymptoms 

side and ghen return. Don’t wait a 
i Minutes count, At the first sign 
discomfort, act at once. a 


ing, 


Call your :octor and descri 
ibe 
symptoms. ge 


Tf your doctor is not immediately 
available, get to a hospital emergen 
room at once. E 


The decision to act should not be 
left to the patient alone. It is also the 
responsibility of the wife, husband, re- 
lative or friend, or anyone who knows 
about the patient's condition, 


———————— 


R. J. 


sonality. What is called Type A personality | 
is prone to suffer from coronary heart | 
disease. Such persons are over-ambitiow 
and not only compete with others but als 
compete with themselves. They are always | 
under excessive stress and strain. Psycho 
social tensions related to personal life) 
situations and those inherent in cultural | 
circumstances have long been suspected to! 
play important roles in the Causation of 2 
both coronary heart disease as well a4 
hypertension. Presence of hypertension at- | 
celerates and aggravates the arteriosclerotic 1 
process—the process which hardens the | 


THE AUTHOR, Dr K. K. Datey, ** 
India's leading cardiologists. He is 4 
ant for several hospitals in f 
his publications is ‘How To p 
Young And Healthy’, written 1" 
tion with Dr Piloo E. Bharucha 
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arteries. Hardening of arteries leads to heart I 
atiacks, strokes, and kidney failure. 


Every year about a million people in* 
the U.S.A. either have a heart attack or 
die suddenly of coronary heart disease. 
There, are over 600,000 deaths each year 
due to coronary heart disease alone 
and 200,000 more succumb to other com- 
plications caused by the hardening of 
arteries. India, too, is catching up fast with 
ic Western world, but the average age of 
a heart victim in India is about, 10 years 
lessethan in the West. One can see quite 
a few patients stricken by this disease even 
before they reach 30 years. 


Inciderice of hypertension and arterios- 
clerotic heart disease in Bombay was 33% 
of all heart ailments—the, percentage is 
based on the findings of one of the city's 
general hospitals. Figures reported from 
Amritsar were 25% in private, and 23% in 
general, hospital cases—the two figures be- 
ing collected separately with a view to not- 
ing the difference in incidence between the 
"haves" and the "have nots". In Delhi the 
incidence reported was 3296; in Sri Lanka, 
5096. Even Japan has a very high incidence, 
particularly of high blood pressure, which is 
attributed to their very large salt intake 
(they purchase salt by the barrelful). With 
the increase in stresses and strains due to 
the present competitive set-up, the incidence 
of hypertension and coronary heart disease 
in India is bound to go up further. 


As regards coronary heart disease, the 
mortality due to this disease is very high 
in Finland, Scotland and the U.S. It is also 
fairly high in Australia, Ireland, Canada 
and New Zealand, but low in Switzerland, 
Italy, Venezuela, Sweden, France and 
Japan. Figures from various parts of India 
are lower and roughly similar to each other, 
being slightly higher in urban than in rural 
areas, 


Diet containing high polyunsaturated 
fats and low cholesterol is supposed to 
reduce coronary heart disease. However, 
food with excessive polyunsaturated fats 
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THE FIRST MAN TO HAVE A CHANGE OF HEART. On December 3. 1967, South Afric 
surgeon Christian Barnard operated on Louis Washkansky (55) and replaced his heart, Was! 
kansky lived 17 days after. American specialists Debakey and Denton Cooley believe 

ultimate answer to major heart diseases is an artificial heart. = 


have been said to cause cancer. Diet, 
although important, is only one of the seve- 
ral factors responsible for coronary heart 
disease. 


Prompt diagnosis and treatment can 
minimise the ravages of various types of 
heart diseases, Safety measures can be 
taken to prevent or delay them, Adequate 
diet and vitamins, preventing exposure to 
drugs, X-rays, radium, nuclear fall-outs 
and infections, particularly German measles, 
during the early part of pregnancy could 


—Continued 


The Heart Transplant Story 


The first human heart transplant 
was made by Dr Christian Barnard in 
Capetown, South Africa, on December 
3, 1967. The patient was Louis Wash- 
kansky (55) and he lived for 17 days. 


There have been 176 heart trans- 
plants in the world up to 1972. Of 
them, 28 were living until a year ago. 
The first real success was recorded in 
the case of Philip Blaiberg (58) who 
was operated upon on January 2, 1968, 
and lived for 19 months. 


Dr Debakey of America, one of the, 
world's leading cardiac surgeons, did 
12 transplants in the 18 months fol- 
lowing Barnard's breakthrough. Two 
of them have lived over three years. 
The survival rate of a transplant to- 
day is 80 per cent as compared to the 
33 per cent in 1969. 


A new innovation in heart sur- 
gery is the saphenous vein bypass in 


D 


which a section of the saphenous vein 
is removed from the patient's leg and 
implanted in the coronary arteries to 
carry blood around an obstruction. Ac- 
cording to Dr Debakey, a third of the 
transplants could have been avoided 
by this procedure. 


Top cardiac specialists like Deba- 
key and Denton Cooley (21 trans- 
plants) firmly believe that the ulti- 
mate solution lies in artificial hearts. 


The major obstacle that patients 
face after an operation is one of “re- 
jection” of a foreign body. Certain 
drugs like Azathioprine and perdni- 
sone (synthetic adrenal hormone) 
have helped the body to accept graft 
organs. 

The first Indian transplant was on 
February 17, 1963, in Bombay. The sur- 
geon who did it was Dr P. K. Sen; the 
patient Bodan Chittan (27) lived only 
three hours after the operation. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow _ 


They Harm The Heart 


1. Coffee drinkers are more suscep- 
tible to heart attacks than even ciga- 
rette smokers. Coffee is believed to be - 
a causative agent of heart diseases 
because it alters fats in the blood. The 
blood level of cholesterol is in direct 
proportion to the coffee intake of an 
individual. 


2, Experiments conducted by the” 
World Health Organisation show that 
soft water drinkers are more inclined | 
to get heart trouble than those who 
drink hard water drawn from wells, - 
reservoirs and rivers, Soft water whi 
is low in calcium and magnesium i 
is more acidic, Further, it could absorb 
cadmium and lead from the pipes it 
flows through and this could make it 
dangerous, 


E 
3. Sudden vigorous activity with- 
out gradual warming up can be hazar- 
dous even for a healthy heart. Ina Los” 
Angeles medical experiment 31 out 
44 case studies developed abnor 
ties in their electrocardiographs - 
abruptly engaging in a strenuous 
sical workout, i 


4, If you are overweigh 
starve. Complete starvation to lose 
weight while reducing excess fat in 
| the body also severely damages impor- | — 
tant muscle tissue including those of | — — 

the heart. A 20-year-old girl fasted for 

30 weeks to reduce her weight and 
died of a heart attack, The post-mor- 

tem showed her heart muscles were 
severely damaged, 
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GIVEN AN EXTRA LEASE. Bombay sur- 
geons operated on Narayan Reddy (22) and 
replaced his aortic valve with that of an 
animal In India, rheumatic heart diseases 
account for as high as 50% of all heart ail- 
ments, Syphilitic hearts are becoming more 
common, thanks to the permissive attitude 
towards sex, 


help in preventing congenital heart dise- 
ase. Congenital heart disease can be detect- 
ed early at school clinics and many of these 
could be helped by surgery which has 
advanced considerably in this field. Such 
conditions left undiagnosed in the eariy 
stages may later become inoperable. School 
clinics can also detect cases of rheumatic 
fever which is caused by infection. These 
patients could .be promptly treated and 
advised long-term antibiotic therapy to 
prevent recurrent attacks of rheumatic fever 
and consequent harm to the heart, and 
also to prevent further deterioration, when 
certain damage has already occurred, 


Pulmonary heart disease may also be 
prevented or delayed by better working 
conditions particularly in the factories and 
mines, periodic medical check-ups, removal 
of the patients from the source of respira- 
tory irritants wherever necessary, and by 
prompt treatment. 2 T 


Measures afainsi coronary heart dise- 
ase can be taken by studying what is 


————- 


THE HEART EXPOSED. Cases of cor pul- 
monale, or secondary heart disease, arising 
from lung trouble, are on the increase in In- 
dia, Lungs are affected by air pollution, cold 
and damp climates, acute bronchitis, catarrh 
and asthma, People working in mines and 
factories are more prone to such attacks. 
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The Heart And Its Diseases 
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The heart is a double muscular 
pump lying within the thorax, It rests 
upon the diaphragm and is between— 
and partly covered by—the lungs. Each 
side has two chambers—the auricle 
which receives blood and the ventricle 
which expels blood. 


In an adult, the heart is roughly 
the size of a closed fist and weighs 
300 grammes. 


The human heart contracts 100,000 
times a day, and the left ventricle ex- 
pels 10,000 litres of blood every 24 
hours, During violent exercise the rate 
of flow increases as much as three 
times. 


Rheumatie fever: This normally 
affects the valves on the left side of 


known as the ‘Coronary Profile’. It is now 
possible to detect coronary prone indivi- 
duals. By treating the ‘risk factors’ present 
in individual cases, it becomes possible to 
delay and even prevent a heart attack. 
Patients with a ‘strong family history of 


the heart. Climate is believed to bear 
some relation to rheumatic trouble, 
also childhood infections. 


Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis: 
This condition is caused by an infec- 
tion which superimposes itself on an 
existing rheumatic valvular scar or 
congenital defect. Treated by penicil- 
lin. 


Cardiovascular syphilis: It chiefly 
affects the aorta. The aorta either di- 
lates, its valves become insufficient 
or the coronary arteries are narrow- 
ed. Treated by penicillin. 


Anaemia: If the condition is of 
sufficient severity and duration it may 
cause heart failure. 


Obesity: Overweight is a contri- 
butory cause—the heart is strained in 
providing blood to extra tissues. 


Arteriosclerosis; The hardening of 
arteries, making them narrow, results 
in coronary thrombosis through a blood 
clot formation. Fatty diets and in- 
crease in the blood cholesterol levels 
hasten the condition. 


Angina Pectoris: Caused by the 
degeneration of heart muscles due to 
poor blood supply and by the harden- 
ing of arteries, It results in a bout of 
severe chest pain that lasts upto 2-3 
minutes, followed by complete relief. 
It is recurrent, although the first attack 
can be fatal. Men are more likely to 
suffer from Angina than women, and 
cases before middle age are rare, 


R. J. 


coronary heart diseases should get their 
coronary profile studied when they are 
young. As arteriosclerosis starts at a very 
early age and develops over the years, the 
earlier appropriate measures are taken the 


«A hair dressing, luv.” 
“A hair tonic, yar.” 


5 ? c . 
“Yes it's true. Pantene, OUTDOORS, Jackie Fashunwála — eress-sénse, dig? | 
users all advise you to INDOORS CARE Fons m 

use Pantene. But dissent ‘Pantene? hmm...yas,” 


over what Pantene does ponders Mr. Philamkar, 36, 
for you. Some insist it's — award winning new wave 
the most sophisticated film producer-director. 

hair dressing. Others **| remember first time when 
assert it's the most | was started to use this 
effective hair tonic: preparation. | had completed 


1 my fillum 'Pyar, Jeevan, 
Jackie Fashunwala, 24, Maut’. | was losing out my 


iss e ef hairs as result of neglect 
declares, "It's all a matter during busy shooting. . .also 
of dress-sense, luv. Like because of tension of : 
greasy hair is a no-no that's post-shooting wrangles with 
strictly ‘out’ for me. | dig x?!+,.& distributors 
eo the natural look in hair. and censors. 
s g Well-groomed, natural 

i looking hair. That's my 
scene. Which is why I’m 
into Pantene.” 


You're right about Pantene's 
non-greasy grooming 
action Jackie. It works like 
this:a) the alcohol-based 
Pantene penetrates hair 
shafts on application,b) this 
‘wets’ your hair, making 
it easy to manage and set, 
c)once set, the alcohol 
evaporates (hence the natural 
"n i look) leaving behind the 
UEM | ‘fixer’ which keeps your 
JE S hair in place and gives 
Se | it a healthy sheen,d) the mild 
i B perfume keeps your hair 
| fragrantly fresh al! day. 
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"My make-up man was 
recommending this Pantene. 
He was telling that it ; 
corrects faulty metabolism 

of hair roots with some 
Panthenol, a vitamin of 
B-complex group, enabling 
hair roots to draw vital, 
impossible-to-substitute 
nutrients from the blood. 
Also this Pantene was 
combating dandruff and 
keeping scalp healthy.” 


"So | was started to use _ 
this Pantene. In only two 
weeks | was no more 

losing out my hairs. Also my 
fillum was released. It was 
running for...” 


Without taking sides, 

we'd like to clarify that 

Pantene is a non-greasy 
- E grooming aid 

Raju Philamkar — no more losing out , that checks hairloss. 


non- grooming aid 
that checks hairloss. PANTENE- 
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better it will be. A balanced diet, avoidance 
of tobacco, a philosophical attitude towards 
life, suitable and regular exercise, drugs— 
when indicated—to reduce fat. levels in the 
blood, and control of metabolic diseases like 
diabetes and gout, and treatment of high 
bleod pressure go a long way in preventing 
er delaying coronary heart disease. Hatha- 


yoga is also useful. 


High blood pressure may be entirely 
symptom free and may first be diagnosed at 
a routine check-up for physical fitness. 
Early detection and control can prevent 
complications of this dread disease. It 
has been definitely shown that control of 
high blood pressure makes the difference 
between an early grave and useful, active 
long life. Hence attempts should be made 
to detect cases of asymptomatic hyperten- 
sives and this highlights the need for 
a regular check-up for every one. 


During the last three decades, great 
progress has been made in cardiology. 
Cardiologists and cardiac surgeons in India 
have tried to keep pace with the West 


A New Kind Of Cattle 


An original solution to the pro- 
blems of heart disease is an Australian 
proposal to raise cattle yielding only 
polyunsaturated products. For people 
who love cream, fatty steaks and dairy 
products, the Australians are trying to 
change the contents of the meat and 
milk, They have found that cattle or 
sheep raised on diets blended with 


polyunsaturated oils produce milk and 
meat with ten times the quality of 
polyunsaturated fats as compared to 
regular livestock. People fed on the 
first were found to lose an average of 
10% on their blood cholesterol level. 


The research team headed by Dr 
Paul Nostel of Canberra University 
has discovered that the new foods are 
equally palatable. 


THE FIRST VIEW. The lung is pushed aside and the heart is sighted. 
Right: The wound is stitched up after surgery. Every year over 100,000 
Indians succumb to heart trouble. In the United States, 1,000,000 suf- 


against tremendous odds. One of the impor- 
tant advances has been in cardiac surgery. 
Today it is possible to surgically correct a 
number of cardiac defects, Many heart ope- 
rations have been successfully carried out 
in India. 


Spare parts surgery has made it pos- 
sible today to replace many blood vessels 
with synthetic materials. Similarly, heart 
valves can also be replaced with either 
human, or artificial valves Two heart 
trauz;;3zfs have been carried out in 
India during the ::::tic! neriod. However, 
the major problem is of rejection, az: ==- 
less the immunisation process can be modi- 


Broken-Hearted Serenade 


Do people actually die of broken 
hearts after they fall out of love? The 
romantic link-up between the heart 
and the end of an affair has more truth 
in it than one suspects. Psychologists in 


Britain conducted a survey of 5,000 
widowers and found that over 200 of 
them died within six months of thetr 
partners. Wives are less prone to such 
severe reactions. Bereavement is an 
aggravating or precipitating factor in 
the occurrence of coronary th is. 


fied, cardiac transplants will not be success- 
ful. However, attempts are made to over- 
come this problem. At the same time expe- 
riments are conducted to devise an arti- 
ficial heart. 


Another important advance has been 
‘Intensive Coronary Care’ for patients 
who have had an acute heart attack. After a 
heart attack, cardiac irregularities are fre- 
quent and these lead to sudden death in 
many cases. In the Intensive Coronary Care 
Unit, the electrocardiograph of the patient 
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fer heart attacks every year. While the figure is not so high 
country the average age of a heart attack patient in India is ten years 
less than in America. 


Se 
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The Throb Of Sex 


A controversy is raging over the 
effect of sex on heart conditions. An 
American, Dr Scheimann, re- a 
cently claimed that sex is the perfect 1 | 
exercise for a weax heart. But several 
cardiologists in Bombay have thrown a 
damper on what would, perhaps, have 
been the mast popular treatment ever 
prescribed in medical history. They : 
say excessive ser can definitely be as 
harmful. Have a heart, will you? << 


P. G. 


is monitored round the clock and, in case 
of an irregularity, an alarm 
immediate action can be taken and the li 


| 
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Coronary Care Unit, the mortality rate 
has been reduced by about 30%. Be- 
cause of ICC Units some patients 
heart had stopped are still walking in the 
streets of Bombay. The first Intensive Coro-  __ 
nary Care Unit was started at the KEM. 
Hospital in Bombay about 8 years back and 
since then, because of its 
of the larger hospitals have .now started - 
similar Units. (See Page 14.) x 
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In India, from time yoga 
has been advocated for physical fitness and 
mental relaxation. It has now been shown 
that with Shavasan it is possible to reduce 
high blood pressure in a large number of 
patients. It requires no equipment, but only 
the will to practise the posture, 
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Take heart! Cardiae cases have resear 
better chances of recovery at the , r 
Intensive Coronary Care Unit eut 
(ICCU). Dr B. K. GOYAL tells appar 
Hd BENEDICT COSTA how. the w 
| 3 
= R. N. Swamy (55), an office secre- coc 
: i tary, was hale and hearty as he sat electro 
a by his typewriter, one day in April last year. : 
H He picked the phone and tried to dial His E 
strength began ebbing away. He felt giddy: UB 
the office walls, chairs, tables and the type- 
writer went round and round. He clutched T 
the edge of the table and sank. ie 
£ gulari 
He had acute coronary thrombosis, compl 
commonly known as a “heart attack”. Mr a 
Swamy had never before complained of TOERE 
“pain in the chest”. He was rushed to the tisi 
Bombay Hospital’s Intensive Coronary Care tions 
Unit, And he was saved. ^ 
us T! 
Dr B. K. Goyal, consultant cardiologist, the ri 
admitted that Swamy’s condition had been defibr: 
serious. Swift treatment at the ICCU had 
helped his recovery. The ICCU is specially , m 
o ne 


designed and equipped to help patients with 
an acute heart condition, There are 40 such 
centres throughout the country. Bombay has 
ten and Calcutta seven. 


3 An eight-bed unit is ideal for a popu- 
lation of 500,000. Most of the equipment is 


imported today; in another two years India Dr B. K. GOYAL (b. 1934), Vice-Presidex 
may produce some of the instruments. 


l 5 -President of the Cardiological Society of India, isa Fel- 
ow of the American College of Cerdioiogy. He is Consultant V ordiolo ou A a number of 
Vice-President, Association of Physicians of India. z 


A heart attack is caused by the block- 
ing of blood vessels (coronary arteries) 
supplying blood to the heart muscles. 
The pattern of the disease in India is chang- 
ing: heart attacks are becoming common 
in the age-group of 40-50 years. In Europe 
and America those above 50 are more 
susceptible to them. 
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Bombay, for instance, has about two 
lakh heart patients. Which means one in 
every 25 persons in the city is prone t0 
heart ailments. According to a survey (1942 
62) coronary thrombosis in Bombay an 
Poona has increased by 225 per cent. f 
main causes for this increase are stress, lac. 
of exercise, smoking, hypertension, 0Y¢ 
eweight and diabetes. 


The death rate in heart attacks is high: 
Dr Goyal estimates it at 50% to d | 
“most of the deaths occur within the fi? 4 
24 hours. The chances of complications n. ; 
loping are the greatest during the first 1% 
days. If prompt and adequate treatment 
given at this stage,the chances of recov’ 
are good.” 


the help of an “arti- Ete 
bject roduc The Coronary Care Units w > | 
l the heart, The cca established in 1962 at Toronto, Philadelphi — 
and Kansas City. 4 » 


tate Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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"These units are now being used all 
over the world," says Dr Goyal. "In India, 
they have been found very useful, particu- . 
.larly in the big cities. Apart from treatment, 
coronary, care units provide a nucleus for 
research in heart diseases." 


The main equipment for a 6-bed unit 
cust Rs 5 lakhs) includes monitoring 
apparatus =v every patient besides a cen- 
tral monitor $wiu; audiovisualo alarm) - for 
the whole unit. 

o 

The monitoring ' equipment continu- 
ously records the pulse, blood pressure and 
electrocardiogram. 


Should an emergency arise, an “auto- 
matic alarm" alerts the medical staff at the 
unit. 


The continuous ECG tracing is observed 
on the “scope” attached te the monitor. Irre- 
gularities in ECG (which precede severe 
complications) can be detected and tackled 
immediately. Dr Goyal explains: “This is 
the most important aspect of the treatment: 
it is much easier to prevent the complica- 
tions rather than treat them.” 


The other vital piece of equipment is 


Hypertension—Wor]d's No. 1 Killer 


High. blood pressure is the world's 
No. 1 killer. It causes'continuous 
damage to the vitel organs of the 
body. Sometimes it does nct show ang 


e Symptoms for a long time. E 


The most important organs to be 
affectea are: heart (cardiac failure or, 
heart attack), brain (cerebrai haemor- 
rhage or thrombosis leading to paraly- 
sis), kičzeus and eyes (damage to 
retinal arteries ojccn leading to loss 
of vision). 


High blood pressure is commonly 
known as hypertension. Every living 
being has blood pressure but it be- 
comes significant when it goes high 
and remains high or when it becomes 
suddenly low. 


Pressure (or force) which the cir- 
culating blood exerts on the walls of 
the blood vessels is measured in terms 
of the weight of a column of mercury. 


High blood pressure is, in fact, a 
symptom of a group of different types 


Sr 


~~ 


9 
All patients, especially the young- 
er ones, should be thoroughly examin- 
ed to find out the causes of blood pres- 
sure: most of them can be corrected 
o by surgery and the patient will be able 
to lead a normal life afterwards. - 


Blcod pressure is measured Sy Sys- 
tolic and diastolic methods. (The pres- 
sure is not constant throughout the 
heart beat, due to the constant inflow 
and outflow of the blood in the ves- 
sels). 


During the “contraction phase” of 
the heart the mressure recorded is 
known as systolic (hignes pressure) 
and during the “relaxation phase” tt is 
called diastolic (lower pressure). 


The normal range of blood pres- 
sure varies in individuals. Generally, 
the higher (systolic) pressure about 
150 mm and the lower (diastolic) about 
90 mm are considered normal. 

High blood pressure, according to 
its severity, is classified below: 


Diastolic 


the resuscitation trolley: it consists of a of diseases. This group is divided into Type Systolic 
defibrillator and pacemaker. two types: primary hypertension 1) Mild upto 180 upto 110 
a = 
The defibrillator gives electric shocks Oe of ene ea qu 2) Moderate upto 210 upto 120 
to the heart. These are needed when the 3) Moderately 
In “primary” high blood pressure severe upto 230 upto 130 
—Continued no specific disease is responsible for 4) Severe above 230 above 130 


Eat Bengal Gram And Onions 


the raised blood pressure. It is, more 
likely, due to the thickening or ageing 
of blood vessels. By the time an indi- 
vidual becomes 40 years old, the arte- 
ries harden. They lose elasticity due to 


This classification is arbitrary as 
the pressure may vary in the same in- 
dividual from time to time, It fluctuates 
with excitement, exertion, anxiety, etc., 


Aa and hence a single isolated reading 
dia, is ‘a Fel- Bengal gram (chana dal) can pre- the excess fat on the walls of the blood 
: E mu dum DEI of the blood pressure may mot be 
| number of vent heart attacks, This has been con- peser meen Mic de ere enough: \Symptomeilofainupertene 
firmed in studies sponsored by the In- vesse Sicre x are: i id, headach izzi 
A : insomnia, e, dizziness and 
dian Council of Medical Research and “Secondary” hypertension is caus- irritability. (An international seminar 
y the block- carried out at the S. N. Medical Col- ed by diseases in the kidneys, adrenal on hypertension, sponsored by the 
ry arteries) lege, Agra, on rabbits. glands and other glands or malform- Medical Research Centre, will be held 
art muscles. y 2 ation of a major blood vessel. in Bombay next February) —X.A. 
dia is chang- Researchers found that blood cho- 
ing common lesterol level (the prime cause of heart 
s. In dc disease) decreased im rabbits fed with 
0 area chana dal, Cholesterol is a wax-like 
substance which forms a thick lining 
ERE — inside the arteries (arteriosclerosis) : 
it impedes blood flow and causes 
JLKARNI | a heart attack. Bengal gram is believed 
to break down the cholesterol and 
——— convert it into waste. 2 
two Dr N. N. Gupta of King George's 
g about 1 
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Medical College, Lucknow, claims that 
eating a raw onion with your meal 
can prevent heart ailments. 


He carried out experiments on vo- 
lunteers who were fed a fat-rich diet. 
When it was supplemented with raw 
onion, it was noticed that the volun- 


acks is high. teers did not show the adverse effects 

% to 559b. «* i of fatty foods. 

hin the f = i Another renowned cardiologist, Dr 

cations ba e | D. P. Basu, claims that heart attacks 

the firs can be prevented by using sunflower 

treatment j s QUICK! QUICK! The Central Monitor k -the- 

“of recovery oil as a medium of cooking.—X.A. tients at the ICCU. If there's a iur A Ru iru the-clock check on all the pa- 


Li 


to revive the heart with i ibri goes off. The medical staff rush 
within 90 seconds. — electric (defibrillator) shocks, These have to be given 
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Another Annual ` 


Has India kept the tryst it made with destiny 25 years 
ago? 


Have we made any real progress from the age of the 
bullock-cart and the bicycle ? 


Our 1973 Annual brings you “The New Landscape 
- of India”, a 200-page volume on the progress --and 
failures—of our different States; the changing life-style 
of our people since Indeper.dence, the difference 
nade by industrialisation and electrification and other 
?-ups of our national life. 
ste iten by an acknowledged expert on 
PARC. 1 us L. Mehta on Gujarat, 
cuv] enia Inder Malhotra on 
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From me nustratea Weekly ot insia 


the Union Territory of Delhi, S. K. Singh on Uttar 
Pradesh, Surendra Mohanty on Orissa, C. S. Pandit on 
Himachal Pradesh. 


Each article is illustrated with outstanding photographs 
in colour and black and white, charts and statistics. 


With an Introduction by the Editor, Khushwant Singh. 
“People of India”, our ‘72 Annual, was a sell-out. 
30,000 copies were printed — the demand was for 
another 60,000. 

Did you go away disappointed ? 

Don't make the same mistake this year, 

Book Your Copy Now. 


To Be On The Stands Shortly. Price: Rs. 10. 
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Wonder Drug 


9 
A mew wonder drug obtained 
from human urine may be used for 
acute heart attacks and other coronary 
diseases. - 


Dr M. Mazel, an eminent American 
cardiologist, asserted that urokinas, the 
new drug, if injected intravenously 
within six hours of a thrómbosis, 
would completely’ cure the patient 
within 48 hours. 


The dosage depends upon the seve- 
rity of the attack, but not more than 
four injections are required to cure the 
worst case. What is more, urokinas, 
unlike thrombolsin, which cannot be 
administered more than once to a pa- 
tient, can be administered as many 
times as a patient gets an attack. 


The new drug has no side-effects. 
It has not been marketed yet? but is 
being used in a few U.S. hospitals. 


[o] 


heart loses its “normal” rhythm and beats 
at a fast rate or when it stops “nor- 
mal" beating and goes into a stage of minor 
twitching known as ventricular fibrillation. 


By giving electric shocks, the heart is 
brought back to its normal beat—this re- 
quires prompt action within one and a half 
minutes of a cardiac arrest. 


When the heart rate is very much 
slowed down, there is also the possibility of 
a cardiac arrest. These disorders are describ- 
ed as "heart blocks". 


Dr Goyal explained that the heart 
blocks can be of varying types and may 
vary also in severity. "In the acute phase 
of the disease, these can be tided over by 
artificial pacing. We pass a pacemaker 
(it is like a thin wire) through the vein into 
the heart and give it an electrical impulse. 
The pacing is continued in the first few 
days till the heart picks up its own regular 
beat known as sinus rhythm. When the 
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, In Japan, Dr Mazel said, the new 
drug had been granted recognition by 
the Government and accepted by the 
medical profession. About 1,000 litres 
of urige are required to produce 10 ce. 
of urokinas. An injection costs 3,000 
dollars, But Dr Mazel visualises the 
day when the drug will be mass-pro- * 
diced at less than 20 dollars. 


Dr Mazel disclosed that urine con- 
tains an enzyme which stimulates the 
process of dissolution in blood. Blood 
clots get dissolved by urokinas. Once 
the artery is freed from the clot with 
the help of urokinas, chances of the 
clot forming again are remote. 


An Australian medical team has 
discovered that “orotic acid” given 
orally to animals improved pumping 
action in damaged hearts. They are 
now investigating whether it will 
work on human beings.—X.A. 


heart block persists, a permanent external 
battery pacemaker is inserted and fitted.” 


This pacemaker is small and circular 
and is fitted under the skin of the patient. 
(It is imported, costs Rs 6,000.) 


“What type of people require Intensive 
Coronary Care?” 


Dr Goyal: “This will depend on the 
facilities available and the size of the popu- 
lation we have to cater for. Suppose there is 
a small unit of two beds and it has to meet 
the needs of a large population, then the 
only patients likely to develop complica- 
tions like heart blocks (arrhythmias) should 
be admitted to this unit. Ideally, all heart 
attack patients (with ECG evidence) 
should be admitted for three to five days 
before their transfer to a regular ward of 
the hospital. Also, when the doctor suspects 
the possibility of an acute attack (even 
though the ECG does not show it) the 
patient should be admitted immediately. 


New Post-Coronary Treatment 


Soviet cardiologists have develop- 
ed a treatment which enables heart 
victims to return to work months be- 
fore similar patients under traditional 
care, 


Their treatment relies upon phy- 
sical therapy at country resorts and 
brightening up the patient’s outtook. 
Dr Igor Shkhyatsabaya, Head of the 
Myasniknov Research Institute of Car- 
diology in Moscow, said 70% of his 
patients (under the new treatment 
called *resortology") returned to work 
“as if nothing had happened”. 


The step-by-step treatment begins 
with a three-week stay in u special 


hospital unit, followed by another re- 
habilitation unit where the patient’s 
capacity for physical activity is mea- 
sured. The process ends with visits to 
non-urban resorts, rest homes and 
sanatoria where psychological rehabi- 
litation is coordinated with physical 
therapy. 


Noting that heart disease is the 
leading killer in the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, the doctor said preven- 
tion was the greatest problem and the 
risks were the same in both countries 
—high cholesterol, hypertension, smok- 
ing, obesity, physical inactivity and 
nervous tension.—X.A, 


THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA, audusr 26, 1913 17 
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Sometimes ECG changes take time to de- 


velop and the patient may have a fatal com- 
plication like irregularity of heart rate and 


?rhythm, which can be best tackled in the 


Coronary Care Unit.’ Waiting for the ECG 
changes to develop before giving intensive 
treatment may prove too dangerous.” 


Dr Goyal continued: “The success of 
iccu depends, first, on proper equipment. 
But equally important is the enthusiasm, 
training and discipline of the staff. It has 
been observed that in well established 
centres, the recovery rates are higher. Some 
of our centres can be favourably compared 
with those in Western countries." 


“How successful have these centres 
been?" 


“They have definitely proved helpful in 
salvaging the patient from a heart attack, 
Fifty-five per cent of heart attack patients 
die. Twenty-five per cent die at home 
or before reaching hospital and 30 per cent 
during their stay in hospital Hospital mor- 
tality has come down to about 15 per cent, 
2 reduction to half which is quite significant. 
The coronary care unit however has no sig- 
nificant place in the treatment of compli- 
cations following a heart attack like shock 
and congestive cardiac failure." 


Mobile Coronary, Ambulances 


“The patients who benefit from ICCU 
treatment,” Dr Goyal stresses, “are mainly 
those who develop ‘arrhythmias’ or ‘con- 
duction defects’. The ICCU has no special 
place in the treatment of left ventricular 
failure (or cardiogenic shock). Mortality 
rate due to these complications is still high. 
Patients developing cardiac arrhythmias 
and ultimately cardiac arrest now have a 
hope. Many patients who could not be res- 
cued previously in spite of energetic drug 
therapy are now successfully treated at the 
ICCU. 


“The constant monitoring enables the 
doctor to treat any abnormality in the car- 
diac rhythm as soon as it originates. Lethal 
arrhythmias (like ventricular tachycardia 
and ventricular fibrillation) can sometimes 
be prevented by early detection and prompt 
treatment of multiple ventricular extra- 
systoles which are the usual precursors of 
arrhythmias. This complication occurs in the 
first few hours after infarction and demands 
immediate attention, 


“Severe heart blocks are also success- 
fully dealt in the ICCU. In the acute stage 
of coronary thrombosis, the patient is likely 
to go into severe persistent ‘bradycardia’ 
(heart block of different types). If the pa- 
tient can tide over it during the first few 
days, then there is no cause for worry.” 


A word about the future trends. 
Dr Goyal feels that attention will now have 
to be shifted from "intensive" to “imme- 
diate" care. Mobile Coronary Care Ambu- 
lances must be made available in our 
cities so that a heart patient after an 
attack is able to get proper care at home it- 
self and inside the ambulance on his way 
to hospital. Bombay wil be the first city 


to get such an ambulance (cost Rs 3 lakhs), 
thanks to the Marine Drive Citizens’ Asso- 


ciation. 
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by Bachi J. Karkaria 


Fd Last year India made about Rs 
70 crores worth of powders, 
ereams, emollients and sundry 
other goos. This is a paltry sum 
compared to the astronomical 
amount that America spends on 
cosmetics—the internationally- 
famous Kevlon earmarks 82 
million (Rs 1.15 crores) for 
a single product. Even with 
‘their limited resourees Indian 
cosmetics-makers have realised 


fits? Does the. industry need a 
e face-lift? What ate its problems? 


j ! Eee zr Oulngeuhblic reip JP. apple Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


HE WAY to Mr Right is paved with cos- 

metics. Or so the makers of creams, 
powders and bottled blushes will have you 
believe, Thus it is that every Rita, Sheila 
and T, Jayalalitha plasters her face with 
unctuous goo, hides her natural dusky 
beauty in a floury mask of too-light powder, 
licks on a peel-off bindi and sets out—with 
spirits higher and finances lower—in the 
hope of hooking that elusive Perfect Being. 
(Experience’ will later tell her he is not to 
be found outside the realm of women’s 
magazines.) 


In India, as everywhere else, cosmetics 
have passed out of the exclusively rich- 
bitch market and voted for socialism. Mrs 
Onassis, Verushka and the Maharani of 
Cooch Parvah-Nahin, may waft inío select 
salons of Charles of the Ritz. But the world 
of beauty is no longer barred to the humbl- 
est Khadi Bhavan salesgirl or the junior- 
most typist who ever chipped her nail var- 
nish on an Olivetti. 

Here, unlike in the West, the exclusive, 
personalised beauty service may simply 


not exist. The Indian beautician will provide 
a six-week pimple cure or a special astrin 
gent lotion to make your nose less of à 
lighthouse. But she will certainly not Died 
for you an individual shade of powder e 
special consistency of lipstick. Yet, as bis 
Indian woman gets more and more sop! TA 
ticated, the gap between the janta and E 
socialite brands of cosmetics becomes Qe. 
and more pronounced. Popular and p 
mium, they are called respectively. The 
ference in price is almost double. 


In 1972 those mysterious, multi-shape 
varihued pots, jars, bottles, compacts 
of powders, creams, gums, goos and E sme- | 
other sloshes made the till of Indian © 3 
tics manufacturers ring to the mera 
of about 70 crores and life became ts 
living for scores of sweating account e E 
yearly closing time, The largest is unt 
spinner was talcum(^it's always W ed 
as Ogden Nash put it), but in India 2 
cent users substitute it as face pours ad- 
the fond belief that it gives them f : lakhs 
vantage. Last year a total of Rs 


MOUNTAINS OF “SNOW”. “PEPPERMINT PINK” OR “CALYPSO CORAL"—it probably takes 
selling product. Cosmetics less time to make a lipstick than to think up a fancy name for it. At 


brands—the second costing almost twice as much as the first. Here Lakme’s lipstick “factory”, the wax base is mixed with colour, pour: 


the owner of Afghan Cosmetics, Fakhruddin Patanwala (centre), ed into moulds, chilled, put into containers and then “flamed” for 
gives a few tips to sons Firoze (right) and Ibrahim. shape and shine. 


ARMING FOR THE BEAUTY BATTLE. The world cosmetics industry. is riding on the crest worth of premium (high-priced) and Rs 
of a youth wave. Young people today have more money to spend and more courage to ex- 215 lakhs worth of popular brands were sold. 
yeriment—thus giving an impetus to an ever-widening range of make-up. = 


But profits, alas, are only one part of | 
the takings. Out of every rupee of the price — A. 
you pay, 40 paise is shared more or less —. — 
evenly between the contents and the con- — — 
tainer. It’s a package deal. Then the Gov- — . 
ernment—licking its lips, reddened by 
tape rather than the latest ultra gloss—bites 
off another 30 paise as excise. Next, the 
dealer ambles in with a mean look in his 
eye and a fat commission on his mind. Ad- — 
vertising and profit ‘margins squabble for - 
the rest. : 


"We don't sell cosmetics" says Charles 
Revson, of the multimillion-dollar, — 
international Revlon. “We sell hope.” But — 
is it only hope—non-translatable into fact? 
Are any of the promises—and they are le- 
gion—made by cosmetics firms fulfilled? 


Photographs by BALKRISHAN ES 


n will provide .. 


special astrin- j : A Na firs oat ^ 
ose less of ? i : 


Will "X" lotion really unmask your ~ 
beauty (whatever that means)? Will "Y"  — 
moisturiser really result in a glowing, love 
lier you? Will the 7-day beauty plan with - 
“Z” cream really lead you to the shahnai- — — 
echoing mandap? None of our cosmetics 
makers have substantiated their special 
claims. But then no Ram Narain Nader ha 
asked them to. We accept their statements — 
unquestioningly. E 


Most firms who mean to stay in busi- 
| A - ness will control quality, In an item as fast- 
Pere, Le we OE rk i j HE Ns y moving as cosmetics, customer confidence is 
os and S S : ^ à Te i : : EON ti i i inti 
uim cameli uU 4 et ys eae 1 RT! essential First, because it affects her inti- 
eam A TM : ; ] mately and personally and, second, because 
she'll need the stuff in another month and 
you want her to ignore the other attractive 


packages on the shelf and buy your brand 
again. 


Whatever media managers and ac- 
- count executives may tell you, the best ad- 
. vertisement for a cosmetic is a personal en- 
dorsement, “Try ‘Y’ it’s° good,” says the girl 
in the bus queue—and you will. Thus a 
manufacturer cannot sell a shoddy item and 
get away with it. Before you can cry “Black- 
heads", he'll be out of business. 


their own quality control which is far more 
rigid than the standards laid down in the 
Drugs and Cosmetics Rules (See Box on 
page 27). The research lab may be virtually 
non-existent, “development” may mean little 
more than duplicating a rival’s new product, 
but the control lab is always very much 
there. 


How does one guarantee quality? Or 
what, for that matter, is quality? Judging 
from the replies one got, it is not the mois- 
turising effect of a moisturiser or the soft- 
ening quality of a cream. It is the “stabi- 
lity” of the product, its shelf-life and other 
SUch commercial rather than cosmetic con- 
siderations. 

Will your cream start separating 
in a Delhi summer and solidify in a Gul- 
marg winter? Will hot winds play havoc 
with your cold wax? Will your lipsticks 
droop and disintegrate as the humidity gets 
relatively higher? Can your shampoo and 
its container live in peaceful coexistence, or 
will they react violently to each other— 
scalping the customer in the process? 


Quality is basically the grade of your 
Yaw material. You can either test it your- 
self or buy certified products. Dyes are ano- 
ther tricky problem. For instance, a lipstick 
containing a lead-based rather than an 
“edible” colour may make the user very 
alluring—but it is sure to poison her as well 
in the process. 


ltching To Be Beautiful 


Most raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts are checked for allergic reaction by 
what is known as the “insult patch test”. It 
is conducted on shaven rabbits and a wide 
Sample of humans as well. Another experi- 
ment carried out is the “exaggerated time 
test”, which will tell you in six days in the 
lab what the condition of your product will 
be after six months on the shelf. Chemists 
must also make sure that the ratio of ingre- 
dients is constant in even the smallest 
sample. 
So the company spends thousands of 
-  rupees and hundreds of man-hours in adapt- 
Ming textbook formulae, striking the right 
"perfume note", carrying out a series of 
checks and balances in sterilised streamlin- 
ed labs, launching expensive advertising 
campaigns. And then—as surely as “Pim- 
plex” banishes pimples—up comes the 
spurious manufacturer. 
Sitting in his kitchen, he fills ineffec- 
tive, often harmful, mixtures into bottles, 
boxes and tubes under the most careless and 
_ unhygienic conditions. He is a perfectionist 
— án only one thing—duplicating the contain- 


tics manufacturers. 
' js he caught? 
ee Um. quer toia desler on 
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asks for a sample, gets it tested and ^ 
sure enough it is a fake. (The formu- 
lae of all products of registered compa- 
nies are kept with the Government—so 


it is easy to check whether the offend- 
ing drug corresponds to it or not), 


2. A livid customer sues the Com- 
| pany, demanding heavy damages. Their 
|) cleansing milk removed every trace of 


| make-up and of skin as well, 

| 3. A woman casually remarks to a 
| friend who works for a cosmetics firm: 
I 


, “I bought one of your bindi compatts 
the other day." “We don't make bindi 
compacts" he counters and rushes to 
catch the offender, often with the help 
of a detective. 

i Okay, so you've caught the culprit. 

| What do you do? There's nothing much you 

i can. Government machinery, never having 

| been known for breaking speed records, is 

| even slower to go into action for such “fri- 
| volous luxuries”. “We don’t have time to 
follow up cases of spurious drugs, which are 

a matter of life and death. How then do 


^ 


ULTRY women floating through 
time—silken tresses trailing in the 
breeze, silver anklets tinkling over 
fragile mehndi-ed. feet, complexions as 
clear as a dew-washed rose. How did 
they do it? Then, as now, they gave 
Nature a gentle nudge—highlighting 
what was a boon by birth, camouflag- 
ing what was not. 


In a more leisurely age, beauty 
was a time-consuming business. Take 


` containers to our specifications, and here is 


^ fact, in the West, the cosmetics industry is 


Frorn The Land Of The Kama Sutra—The Art Of Sringar 


Sara 


cosmetics makers?” . j 
* "What I don't understand," says one 
bona fide "js that we bave such a * 
headache getting manufacturers to make 


this spurious fellow who gets them by the could 
gross with no apparent effort whatsoever!” they 


Which brings us to problem No. 2. cD 
Packaging (Feria larar ATRE e self be a killer. And the 
whose appeal is emotional rather than ra- 
tional, the externals are very important. In 


essentiallly a packaging industry. any clear-cut policy on HCI 

Our manufacturers have a tough time 
getting raw materials of a standard that 
can compare with those available abroad. ries 
They have a tougher time getting con- awaiting further 
tainers which come anywhere near the and 
exquisite gift wrapping of foreign cosmetics. 
Tin is in short supply, our plastics industry 
is underdeveloped, only one manufacturer 
in the country makes a reliable aerosol 
can and even there the valve has to be 
imported. 


strain through silk. Store in a con- 
tainer made of silver—always silver, 
the metal imparts its own qualities to 
the concoction, the coup de grace, as 
it were. 

The preparation of kajal can be 
as exotic. Wet grind equal quantities 
of neem flowers and sandalwood to a 
paste. Heat a half-inch piece of alum 
till it expands and grind this too into 
the mixture. Roll a cotton wick in this 


fications. So it's very difficult getting 


x 


for instance this ancient hair care re- 
cipe. Pierce a ripe coconut, drain off 
the water, stuff with fenugreek seeds, 
wheat and jasmine flowers and bury 
for 40 days on the banks of a running 
brook. Then split the coconut and dry 
it in thé shade. Scrape and grind to a 
thin paste with coconut oil. Rub into 
scalp. Guaranteed to give you hair so 
thick and lustrous it would make Ra- 
punzel go bald with envy. 


Hair care begins with squeaking 
clean hair: as all women’s magazines 
will tell you, Shampooing—twice a 
week, they insist—the desi way is 
with areetha: soaking the nuts in 
warm water overnight, squeezing out 
the pulp, frothing up the liquid and 
washing hair with it. Shine and silki- 
ness guaranteed. 


A hair-dryer?—Never! Do it the 
beautiful languid way. Sprinkle san- 
dalwood powder and sweet-smelling 
herbs on open coals. When they begin 
to smoke, cover the coals with a wick- 
er basket, spread your wet tresses 
luxuriously over it and relax. Sip a 
chilled badam-dudh, weave,a mala 
of mogras, sing a raga. Till your heir 
is dry—fragrantly dry. 

Kajal, kohl, surma, antimony—by 
any name it could give you the look 
that enchants at twenty paces. One 
way of blending it was; place pieces 
of antimony in the hollow of a neem 
tree for forty days (the same mystic 
number). Pound to a powder and 


CC-0. In Public Domain. 


dry in the shade. Place wick in an 
earthenware bowl with sesame oil and. 
light. Collect the soot by holding a 
clay cup over the burning wick. 
Scrape off soot, blend to thick paste 
with pure ghee. Store—in silver of 
course. ! 

Almonds didn’t cost Rs 80 a kilo in 
the good old days and were used lav- 
ishly together with malai and rose 
water for the proverbial flawless 
complexion. 

For the more prosaic, such hum- 
ble ingredients as chan ka atta, haldi 
and lime juice would be as effective 
—or otherwise. 


plier. Besides, a separate licence is req 
to manufacture cosmetic quality raw ma 
ials. 


Made In "Phoren'" pv 


The import of foreign cosmetics ¥ 
banned in 1954. Today foreign con 
is competition from the smuggler. 
no duties and he enjoys the benefits. 
inflated brand image which the 
one can only gape at in awe. 


pavement-stallwalla tell her it is” 
Japan" (even “Made in Timbuktu” 
and she'll part with her last pai: 


UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow. 


of shampoo and 
on the Es 3 bottle 
Rs 5 bottle. They 


effective method of kill- 

n is to offer a larger commis- 

o the retailer so that he keeps plugg- 

it products while the others remain, 

ally, “on the shelf”. Bitterly com- 

th ‘proprietor of one of the smaller 

& “We're an established name now, 

battle it took. You ask the deal- 

your product, he refuses to do 

e promote the product first. 

ell me, how the hell can I promote 

ct when it's not stocked by any shop. 

BE IIo quic that much money. It's 

ous circle. We small chaps just 

n't survive if we didn’t have other 

ce and enterprises to support us and 
etics in the initial stages.” 


je "small chaps" have learnt that the 
to survive is not to tread on the 
toes, Deal in specialised products 
cream, deodorants, blush-ons 
jals” of the West are luxu- 


E Enchantresses Of Antiquity , 


VID wrote in the 1st century B.C.: 

“Hide the tricks of your beautify- 
ing arts... It is offensive to see the 
,evidence of powder too thickly applied 
or ointments spread to excess.” In a 
more tolerant mood he advised: 
“Rouge a pale cheek, a red one pow- 
der. Each maiden knows that art’s al- 
lowed her.” 


Upper class women in ancient 
China used powder and rouge and 
shaped their eyebrows to resemble a 
crescent moon or willow leaf. The Jap- 
anese went a step further and also 


gilded their lower lips. “Kohl” or an- . 


timony pots have been discovered at 
Mohenjo-daro. Tweezers and vanity 
cases were found in Iraq in the Sume- 
Tian tombs (c. 2000 B.C.). The ancient 
Babylonians used a pumice stone to 
rub away unwanted hair, Cochineal 
(from dried insects) to redden their 
lips and powdered lapis lazuli for blue 
eye-shadow. 


The ancient Egyptians blackened 
their lashes and eyebrows and used 
green eye-shadow. Cleopatra bathed in 
asses’ milk. In fact, the earliest records 
of cosmetics were found in the Egyp- 
tian pyramids dated as early as 3000 
B.C. When the tomb of Tutankhamen 
(1350 B.C.) was opened, vases were 
found containing aromatics which 
still carried a hint of perfume. 


The Old Testament . mentions 
“when Jehu was come to Jezreel, Jeze- 


bel heard of it; and she painted her 
face, and tired her head, and looked 
out at a window.” (Kings II. 9:30) 


Cold cream was first invented by 
a Greek physician, Galen, in the 2nd 
century A.D.—today the technical term 
for, it immortalises his name: ceratum 
refrigerans galeni. His basie formula 
is still used. (The word cosmetics 
comes from the Greek “kosmetikos”? 
—meaning skilled in adornment.) 


Cosmetics disappeared from Eu- 
rope during the early Christian era, 
but were brought back from the East 
by the Crusaders. During the Renais- 
sance, the Italians were the trend-set- 
ters in beauty-treatment and both 
men and women of rank in France 
used make-up. They also painted the 
veins on their temples blue to contrast 
with their ‘skin which was whitened 
with almond paste. 


Queen Elizabeth I of England was 
an amateur beautician. Both sexes in 
her court used powder and patches. 
To beautify their complexion, they first 
had a very hot bath so as to perspire 
excessively and then rubbed their skin 
with plenty of wine to make it fair 
and ruddy. In the 18th century in 
Europe and America, the “In” crowd 
wore masks for protection against sun 
and wind whenever they went out. 


By the end of the 19th century, 
lavish use of cosmetics was confined 
to the demimonde. The prim Victorian 
woman used make-up very, very dis- 
creetly. 


Then came the Suffragate Move- 
ment, giving women more freedom— 
including the freedom to do what they 
pleased to their joces. The discovery 
of aniline dyes broadened the range of 
colour which could be commercially 
used. This gave a tremendous boost to 
the cosmetics industry. Mass media 
stepped in to proclaim the utility—and 
luxury—of beauty aids, and. advertis- 
ed the growing variety and diversity 
of products available. 


Ali these conspired to make cos- 
metics the multimillion dollar industry 
it has become in the "70's. Women’s 
Lib notwithstanding. 
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Not Sugar And Spice 
And All Things Nice 


COLD CREAM (Face Cream): 
Bees wax, Lanolin, liquid paraffin, 
perfume, preservative. 


SNOW: Stearic acid, glycerine, 
perfume, preservative. 4 


LIPSTICK: Bees wax, castor 
oil, Carnauba wax (fiom the leaves of 
the Brazilian Palm), envllients (e.g. 
Lanolin), preservative, pigments and 
lakes (colour), perfume. 


TALC:  Cosmetic-grade 
chalk, perfume. F 


FACE POWDER: Finer talc, ‘col- 
our, zinc stearate, zinc oxide (pig- 
ment), titanium dioxide, perfume. 


CLEANSING MILK: Liquid paraf- 
fin, glycerine, emulsifier, preservatives 
and perfume e. 


NAIL POLISH: Lacquer made 
from cellulose nitrate (for forming a 
film base), plasticiser, synthetic resin 
(for adhesion and gloss) pigment, 
lakes and dyes, pearl finish from fish 
scales (formerly imported from Hol- 
land but now made locally), thinners. 


French 


Whale blubber is also used in 
some cosmetic preparations, and from 
Israel comes the news of the discovery 
of a desert cactus whose liquid wax 
can be used for make-up—and car 
grease. 

J. K. 


borrowed Rs 50 and started making hair 
oil. Today his company has grown into a 
Rs 4-crore a year enterprise. The smallest 
village will stock Afghan Snow, which 
sells at the rate of 330 gross a day. When 
Ebrahimseth died, his son Fakhruddin took 
over. He was trained in Switzerland, Eng- 
Jand and America. Today his sons Firoze 
and Ebrahim, both of whom have master- 
ed their craft abroad, are in business with 
him. 

Though Patanwalas have recently in- 
troduced a de luxe line, they remain, main- 
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ly, the cosmetics makers of the masses. So- 
phisticated Indian cosmetics did not make 
their debut till Lakme, under Mrs Simone 
Tata, entered the field in 1954. (Ponds had 
been around much longer, but they were 
far from indigenous. Besides, their real 
specialisation is in skin care.) Lakme ini- 
tially got help from the American Kolmar 
Laboratories in devising formulae, training 
chemists and checking samples. This help 
was dispensed with in 1969. 


There is much respect for Madame 
Tata in the trade. Says a competitor: “By 
holding demonstrations all over the coun- 
try, it was she who made the average In- 
dian woman conscious of skin type and skin 
care, revealed to her the esoterics of skil- 
ful make-up and the wonders it could work 
an the ego as much as on the looks. Most im- 
portant, from the industry’s point of view, 
she proved that Indian cosmetics could com- 
pete with imported ones. 

If Patanwalas are representative of 
the popular brands and Lakme of the pre- 
mium ones, then Max Factor could serve 
as an example of the “collaborator”. The 


ALL INDIA 1972 MARKET FOR POWDERS AND CREAMS 


PRODUCT PRODUCT SALE VALUE 
GROUP SUB-GROUP RS. LAKHS 


POWDERS TALCUM (POPULAR) 
TALCUM (PREMIUM) 
FACE POWDER 
BABY POWDER 


PRICKLY HEAT POWDER 


COLD CREAM 


SNOW & 
VANISHING CREAM 


OTHER FACE 
CREAMS 


SHARE OF 
TOTAL GROUP IN SUB-GROUP 
MARKET 


APPROX. SHARE OF 
LEAD BRAND IN 
SUB-GROUP 


LEAD BRAND 


HIMALAYA BOUQUET 
POND'S DREAMFLOWER 
POND'S ANGEL FACE 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 65% 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
WITH NYCIL A VERY CLOSE SECOND — 


NIVEA 33% 


SHARE HALF 


HAN SNOW & 
PONDS 3 THE MARKET 


LACTO-CALAMINE 
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international company has given its fran- 
chise to this subsidiary of Swastik Oil 
Mills. The Indian Max Factor went 
into production in 1954, and (unlike J. K. 
Helene Curtis) has no capital participation 
by the parent company. The partnership 
is a technical one with our people buying 
from them important compounds and the 
distinctive patented perfume. (Each brand 
has its individual "smell". In fact this is 
what first gives away the spurious product.) 
Max Factor (India) also adheres to the qua- 
lity control of Max Factor International, 
and is free to launch its own products, 
but only after the content and container 
have been approved by the parent body. 

Popular or premium, strained through 
khadi or with the allure of “phoren” the 
market booms. We may be a long way from 
transluscent blush-on or the spray that 
holds your make-up in place or the “hy- 
poallergenic satin glow that dovetails with 
your complexion”. But we're learning— 
and fast. 

We may never reach the $20 billion 
(Rs 15,000 crores) American cosmetics mar- . 
ket (the Union Government's total expendi- 
ture according to the 1972-73 Budget was 
Rs 4,591 crores), but our companies do know 
that “there’s money in it, baby, if we play 
our cards right”, The right cards are good 
quality and a wider range. Cosmetics in In- 
dia already constitute one of those rare fields 
where the haves are getting better value, 
and the have-nots are beginning to have. 

The industry is based on as intangible 
a principle as: successful make-up is the art 
of not looking made up. What then makes 
it tick and tick so loud? 

Is it the fact that cosmetics boost you 
through the acne and the ecstasy of adoles- 
cence, later give you the confidence to face 
the unrelenting mirror as well as the un- 
kind coffee-party crowd, and then provide a 
face-lift for your morale in the wrinkled 
years? Is it ego? Vanity? The other woman? 


The other man? Hard sell? Soft sell? The 
answer perhaps is a bit of all. All these 
and the much-battered—but yet eternal— 


feminine mystique, 
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You miss a dot if you do not plan a trip to 
Kashmir. Endowed with natures beauty, Kashmir 
offers you towering snow clad mountains in 
serene afid scenic grandeur, bubbling brokks, 
sparkling tarns and lakes, flawer-bedecked mea- 
dows, tall, stately chinars. Come and see the 
colourful Mughal Gardens, go to Gulmarg for 
spectacular sights and golf, come to Pahalgam 
and relax or go to Sonamarg.To 


cover the charming lakes, come 

back to Srinagar. Go for shop- 

ping— see the exquisite handi- 

crafts and carry home a 
piece of Kashmir 
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MAKING UP WHAT NATURE HAS LEFT UNDONE. Although the sales of male cosmetics have increased four- times in 20 years, the industry 


faces several handicaps. The water used for distilling perfumes is not pure, nor is the alcohol content refined. Packaging is very 


expensive. 


There is a shortage of hardboard material and, furthermore, there is an excise levy of 25 to 33 per cent on all goods containing spirit. And yet, 
attar, the basic perfume, is exported in large quantities from Lucknow to France to be blended into exotic combinations. 


by PARAM GURUNG 


Photographs by Jitendra ‘Arya 


Until 1954, the eosmeties indus- 
try im India had nothing to of- 
fer men. Today over 12 reeog- 
nised manufacturers, four of 
them with foreign collaboration, 
bring out a wide range of after- 
shaves, Colognes. «deodorants, 
hair tonies and dyes. Yet, every 
year, Rs 20,00.000 worth of 
goods are smuggled into the 
country. Does it mean our pro- 


‘ducts are not good enough? 


T was a Sunday in the Stone Age. The 


President of the Dinosaurs Club had to 
address a luncheon meeting and he was late. 


His favourite flint was blunt and his whis- 
kers wouldn’t cut. He scraped in despair 
and nicked himself. To wash the blood he 
grabbed a lemon off a tree and placed it 
against his cheek. The astringent cooled his 
burning skin. And the world had its first 
After-Shave. 

Although the Mahabharata mentions 
perfumes, and Lord Krishna perhaps dab-- 
bed himself with these before visiting Satya- 
bhama, the first major breakthrough in per- 
fumery came in 900 A.D. in Arabia, with the 
discovery of ethyl alcohol by distilling lime. 
Immediately after, alcoholic toilet waters 
became the rage. Nobody went a-courting 
without a little Aqua Mirabilis on the jowls. 
In the 14th century Hungarian Water (from 
Rosemary flowers) became a status symbol. 
In 1742, Eau de Cologne stole the market 
and continues to be the most widely sold 
toilet water in the world. 


Until 1954, Indian men had no such aids 
and it was generally believed that the 
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smetics—For Men Only : 


healthy tang of male sweat was the most 
alluring. Then, under the brand name, Crest, 
an Indian company began to produce a fair- 
ly wide range of male products—after- 
shaves, hair tonics, pre-shaves, bay-rum, 
Colognes and dyes. 


By 1965, a dozen companies were vying 
with one another to compensate man for 
what nature had left undone. At present, 
four of the firms work with foreign colla- 
boration. 

Although Indian toilet goods have in- 
creased their sales by 400% in twenty years, 
neither in quality nor in appearance can 
they compete with foreign products, Why | 
is the magic of Brut, Pub, Hi Karate, Ara- 
mis, Tabac, Excalibur absent in the home 
item? 

For one, the alcohol or spirit content 
used in all our perfumery is of a very un- 
refined nature. The Indian water used for 


—Continued 
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Shampoo your hair 
shining clean and bright 
with Halo Lemon Fresh 


Fresh lemon—nature’s way of removing grease, 
Es leaving hair sparkling clean. Halo's way too, with Lemon Fresh 
Shampoo—an exclusive Halo formula. Soft, lemony 
lather that removes all trace of oiliness. Leaves your hair 
| Shining with cleanliness. With a pleasing, fresh fragrance. 
— Bring out the natural shine of your hair with Halo Lemon Fresh. 


Halo spells beauty the world over! 
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distilling the perfume is not even half as 
pure as the water used in the West. Even 
the distilling facilities available are not ade- 
quate. Every manufacturer has a privately 
coded chemical binding agent known as the 
“fixation” which binds the perfume with 
ihe water and ensures a more lasting pro- 
duct. Our fixations are weak and this is 
why the Indian products evaporate fast. 


As for visual impact, makers are confi- 
dent that they can compete with any for- 
eign make, but the limited market does not 
allov' them to do so. About 5 to 10 per cent 

of the product cost is packaging. We are 
capable of producing bottles, jars and con- 
tainers as attractive as any abroad. 


The overheads are already very high. 
There is an excise levy of 25 to 33 per cent 
on all goods containing spirit. There is an 
acute shortage of hardboard material for 
packaging and it has to be often bought in 
the blackmarket. A few foreign companies 
are collaborating with us to manufacture 
products in India comparable to the original 
makes and at far iower prices. In 1958, the 
Government banned the import of cosmetics 
and this ban is still in force, but goods 
worth Rs 50,00,000 are smuggled in every 
year, 


Urban Indians swear by the foreign 
smuggled goods which can cost up to Rs 150 
for a bottle. In smaller towns, Indian pro- 
ducts are more in demand. The price of 
these products range from Rs 3 to Rs 20. 
Urbanisation is one of the reasons for the 
increased popularity of male cosmetics, but 
it is a far cry from the West where the 
cosmetics industry is geared'to a very high 
demand rate. Our market can increase only 


The fee for the grant or renewal 
Of a licence is Rs 200 (for a manu- 
facturer employing not more than five 
persons it is Rs 40). For making addi- 
tional cosmetic items, it is Rs 5 for 
each item (Re 1 for the small-scale 
employer). A licence is valid until De- 
cember 31 of the year following the 
year in which it was granted or 
renewed. 


Conditions for the grant or re- 
newal of a licence: 


(1) The manufacture shall be 
conducted under the direction and 
personal supervision of a competent 
technical staff consisting of at least one 
person who is a whole-time employee 
and who possesses any of the follow- 
ing qualifications: 


(a) holds a Diploma in Pharmacy 
approved by the Pharmacy Council of 
India under the Pharmacy Act, 1948 
(8 of 1948), or 

(b) is registered under "the Phar- 
macy Act, 1948 (8 of 1948), 

(c) has passed the Intermediate 
Examination with Chemistry as one of 
the subjects or an examination recog- 
nised by the Licensing Authority as 
equivalent to it.. 


(2) The factory premises are situ- 
ated in hygienic surroundings and are 
kept clean, 


when the buyer becomes aware of his sur- 


- roundings and tbis is directly related to in- 


crease in employment. 

While our stu$f draws thin Crowds at 
home, paradoxically, it is popular abroad. 
Attar, the basic perfume; is exported 
in enormous quantities from Lucknow 
to France, where it is distilled, worked into 
mystical combinations and smuggled back 
home to ke sold at prices as exotic as the 
product. A dram of attar in India sells at 


Rs 15. s D 


Basic Indian perfumes like sandalwood 
are on the top of the European market shop- 
ping list. So also khus. 


Indian razor blades have been favour- 
ably compared to those in the West and we 
are exporting them, along with after-shaves, 
dyes, and Colognes, to several East Euro- 
peans countries as well as Russia. 

While they prefer ours, we like 
theirs. Like best-selling books, pirate edi- 
tions of “phoren” makes have flooded the 
big cities. Nearly Rs 10,00,000 a year are 
spent on spurious goods by gullible status- 
seekers who often complain later that the 
contents smell “fishy”. There is no way to 
stop these enterprising "private" manufac- 
tures whose factories are garages, bedrooms 
and outhouses where they purchase foreign 
jars and botties from the “raddi” and fill 
them up. 


In the West, experiments in cosmetics 
are conducted by qualified chemists. Our 
work in blending and creating original pro- 
ducts is limited. We have little technical 
know-how and few qualified analysts to 
work fulltime on an enterprise that is still 
to find a market. 


THE LAW ON COSMETICS 


(3) The applicant shall provide 
adequate space, plant and equipment 
for the manufacturing process. 


(4) The applicant shall either— 

(i) provide and maintain adequate 
staff, premises and laboratory equip- 
ment for testing the cosmetics manu- 
factured and the raw materials used 
in the manufacture, or 


(ii) make arrangements with 
some institution approved by the Li- 
censing Authority for such tests to be 
regularly carried out in this behalf by 
the Institution. 


Separate premises need separate 
licences... 


The licencee must test each batch 
of cosmetics—the raw material and 
the finished product, He must main- 
tain detailed records of these tests. 

He must allow any Inspector au- 
thorised by the Licensing Authority to 
examine his premises and records. 


A licence can be suspended or 
cancelled if the manufacturer does not 
have a good enough excuse for break- 
ing the rules... 


Prohibition of manufacture of 
Cosmetics with Coal Tar Colours other 
than those prescribed 


(1) No cosmetic shall be manu- 
factured which contains a coal tar col- 


FILLING THEM UP. We have few 
chemists to experiment in blending pe 
for original products. While Indian “s 
are very popular abroad and are e 
to European countries, we spend Rs 10,00.0€ 

every year in purchasing "- 
eign goods, bottled and de in India by 
private entrepreneurs. Picture shows a 

after-shave lotion being bottled—it is a 
eign brand we are manufacturing in 
boration with the original makers. 


Until the quality of men's cosmetics. 
proves and the prices come within the 
of the average male, the Indian man 
have to be content with buying cosm 
only for his women. 


our other than the one prescribed in 
Schedule Q to these rules. The coal 
tar colour used in the manufacture of 
the cosmetic shall mot contain more 
than— j 

(i) 2 parts per million of arsenic 
calculated as arsenic trioxide, 

(ii) 20 parts per million of lead 
calculated as lead, 

(iii) 100 parts per million of heavy 
metals other than lead calculated as 
the total of the respective metals. 

(2) No cosmetics intended for use 
on the eyebrow, or eyelash, or around 
the eye shall be manufactured that 
contain any coal tar dye, coal tar dye 
base or coal tar dye intermediate. 

Use of lead and arsenic com- 
pounds for the purpose of colouring 
cosmetics is prohibited, 

On the label should be clearly. 
stated the name of the cosmetic, the — 
name of the manufacturer, adequate 
directions for safe use, any warning or 
caution to be observed and a statement 
of the names and quantities of the poi- 
sonous or hazardous ingredients it con- 
tains. The batch number must also be 
given and the details of the manufac- 
ture of the batch should be recorded. 


(From “The Drugs & Cosmetics è 
Rules") 
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Y | Biology | 
' Isa Dore? 


I wish she'd teach us instead 
how she looks so fresh and lovely 
at the end of the day. 


LESSON 1 

How to look fresh from 

morning till night 

Lakmé Face Powder, a beautiful 

Q) beginning to the day. Lekmé 
Compact Makeup, elegantly hidden 

away in your purse to keep yow 

face beautiful during the day. 


y 4 LESSON2 : 
dom How to avoid that obviouslj 
"gy EO " powdery look 


ı Choose a very, fine, translucent 

(ow powder. Lakme Ultra-Silk Fat. 

Sees) Powder is specially sifted throug 
silk. To blend with the skin am 
give it a lovely bloom. 


LESSON 3 " 
',, Why it’s cleverer not touset 
- same shade as the other g" 
J) A lighter or darker shade ma 
the face look patchy. Lakme A 
Powder comes in 8 shades t0 s 


| DA 
J Y AL 5 FER Mr 1 
every Indian complexion. So M 
Tice Powder & Compact Makeup pretore E 


H. matching shades. 
i IN 8 BRIDE. SHEER BEAUTY FOR HOURS AND HOURS! __. LESSON 4 E. 


4»3- Full marks for know! rectll 
f Jİ: of applying makeup Cof ishini 
Begin with a good Ma 
Cream or Liquid Makeup. pré 
clean piece of cotton vo o 
the powder gently all ov ofl 
? face and neck. Repeat aicn 
panels like nose, forehe? ling. 

Lakmé Face Powder will € riii 

for hours, keep YOU 


naturally lovely. i 
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IAqbal's Philosophy 


Er Mohammad Iqbal was mot 
only a great poet, he was also a 
great thinker. A study of his 
poetry, which is equally valu- 
able for its thought content and 
artistic value, has many aspeets 
—seeial as well as metaphysi- 
eal. 


by JAGAN NATH AZAD 


CCORDING to S. A. Vahid, “Iqbal’s 

philosophy is essentially the philoso- 
phy of Self". Prof. Yusuf Saleem Chishti 
calls him a poet of Islam. Tilok Chand 
“Mahrum” describes him as a nationalist 
poet. In the words of Mazhar-ud-din Siddiqi 
"Iqbal's was the keenest mind so far produc- 
ed by the Muslims of the Indo-Pak subconti- 
nent", Dr Sachchidanand Sinha charges him 
with fascist leanings, while Al-i-Ahmed Su- 
roor calls him a socialist. Firaq Gorakhpuri 
refers to Iqbal as a.communalist. M. R. Ste- 
panyants says he was a reactionary, and ac- 
cording to Khwaja Ghulamus-Syyadain 
Iqbal was a progressive. 


W. Cantwell Smith takes an easier 
(pure and describes him both as a progres- 
sive and a reactionary. Bashir Ahmed Dar 
says: “The message he delivered to us so 
beautifully promises to provide a great mo- 
tive force for the resurrection of our so- 
ciety in India", ; 

Jawaharlal Nehru writes in his book 
Discovery of India that “Iqbal was one of 
the early advocates of Pakistan and yet he 
appears to have realised its inherent danger 
and absurdity... During his last years Iq- 
bal turned more and more towards social- 
ism. The great progress that Soviet Russia 
had made attracted him. Even his poetry 
iook a different turn." And the statement 
given by M. A. Jinnah on Iqbal’s death 
reads; “To me he was a friend, guide and 
philosopher and during the darkest mo- 
ments through which the Muslim League 
had to go, he stood like a rock and never 
flinched one single moment." 


Multi-Dimensional Personality 


Can we, however, say that all these as- 
pects, even communalism, are various facets 
of Iqbal’s multi-dimensional personality? 
Discussing a “communal Iqbal”, Dr Moham- 
mad Din Taseer, one of Dr Iqbal's close as- 
sociates, writes in Aspects of Iqbal: 


“In Europe his outlook widened and he 
realised the harmfulness of narrow nation- 
alism. But internationalism as a mere ab- 
:stract idea is not much use. Its seeds should 
be grown in a fertile ground. ‘Islamic So- 
ciety”, he (Iqbal) writes ‘is the only society 
which has so far proved itself a most sut- 
cessful opponent of the race-idea’. And it 
was a society to whose culture he belonged 
hody and soul. This is the secret of his 
'communalism'. He is as communal as Hom- 
er, Dante, Milton and Kalidasa, who utilise 
and refer frequently to gods, mytbs, beliefs 
and symbols of their various cultural and 
religious groups. They are not less of poets 
because of this." 


e 


Iqbal's own views on-this particular ap- 
proach to life are no less revealing. In his 
presidential address to the All-India Muslim 


Lgague session at Allahabad in 1930, he 


Says: — - 


I love the communal group, which 
is the source of my life and behaviour, 
and which has formed me, what I am, 
by giving me its religion, its literature, 
its thought, its culture and thereby re- 
creating its whole past, as a living oper- 
ative factor, in my present conscious- 
ness. 


Perhaps India has not produced a more 
controversial figure in the domain of liter- 
ature! 


Dr SIR MOHAMMED IQBAL (1875-1938) 
was born in Sialkot and educated in Lahore, 
Cambridge, Munich and Heidelberg. He is 
one of the greatest poets and philosophers 
who ever wrote in Urdu and Indian Persian. 


Prof. Annemarie Schimmel says: 


Mohammad Iqbal is such a many- 
sided personality that since his death 
the different aspects of his work have 
been treated again and again by East- 
ern and Western scholars—his poetical 
art, his philosophy and its background, 
the political importance of his ideas, 
his theological viewpoint, ete. 


Iqbal was an amalgam of a seer, a poet 
and a philosopher and had a firm belief in 
his fundamental purpose of life which was 
to insure the happiness of man through 
the cooperation of mankind. In the begin- 
ning of his poetic career, as far back as 1902, 
he composed a poem entitled “Bachche ki 
Dua” (A child’s prayer) wherein he says: 

Lab pe ati hai dua ban ke tamanna 

meri, 

Zindgi shamma ki surat ho Khudaya 

meri, 

Dur dunya ka mere dam se andhera ho 

jai 

Har jagah mere chamakne se ujala ho 

jai 


` meaning is my meat and drink". It will not 


My innermost desire comes to my li 

as a prayer, 

O God, may my life be like a candle 
May the darkness of the world disapp« 
through my efforts! 

May every place glitter through my 
glow!  . 

It was with this end in view that he 
devoted himself to art and philosophy. Phi- 
losophy for Iqbal was not a subject but a. 
way of studying all subjects including his . 
religion. If philosophy as a subject is to be 
taken as an end in itself, Iqbal was deadly 
opposed to it. He once declared: “I am 
afraid I have no philosophy to teach. As a 
matter of fact I hate systems of philosophy, 
nor do I trust principles and conclusions of 
philosophy. No man has condemned the hu- 
man intellect more than I, Łe., as applied to 
the ultimate realities of religion. No doubt — 
I talk of things in which philosophers are 
also interested. But with me these things 
are matters of living experience and not of 
philosophical reasoning". (Eminent Musal- 
mans, Madras, 1926). 


An Inquisitive Mind 

Iqbal's philosophical approach is unique 
in that its progress can be measured by the 
kind of questions he asks rather than by the 
success with which he answers them. His is 
an inquisitive mind, always in quest to solve 
the riddle of how and why. “Life has mean- 
ing", he feels with Browning—‘“to find its 


be out of place to mention here that the 
very last couplet in his posthumous collec- 
tion of poems Armughan-i-Hijaz (Gift of 
Hejaz) says: * 

Agar maqsood-di-kul main hun to mujh 
se mawara kya hai? e: 

Mira hangama ha-i-nau ba mau hi - 
ibtida hya hai? 
Then what is all this beyond me, if I 
am the ultimate aim of the Almighty? 
What is the final limit of my ever-fresh 
tumults? 


Students of philosophy and literature 
who seek from Iqbal final answers to their 
questions need be told that Iqbal’s poetry 
is not for them. It is devoid of finalistic 
touches. It is a poetry of constant question- 
ing, constant criticism, creating a disturbing 
effort on its reader, not tranquillising. 

In Iqbal we find a sharp contrast to 
Will Durant, according to whom “so much 
of our lives is meaningless, a self-cancelling 
vacillation and futility”, Rather he is in full 
agreement on this point with Nietzsche who 
says: “life means to us constantly to trans- 
form into light and flame all that we are 
or meet with”. Gi 

Let this extract from Friedrich Niet- 
zsche not lead us to misconstrue that it is 
Nietzsche's philosophy that finds its echo in. 
Iqbal, There is not much common between 
the two, in so far as their approach to basic 
human values is concerned, although the 
outward resemblance between these pro- 
phets of modern times is striking. Iqbal’s 
poetry and prose both make occasional re- 
ferences to Nietzsche. In a footnote to one 


—Continued 
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of his poems in Payam-i-Mashriq (Message 
of the East), he writes: "Nietzsche has 
Jaunched a powerful attack on Christ- 
jan ethics. His mind is an“unbeliever, as he 
denies God although in some ethical aspects 
his views are very close to Islam. His heart 
is a believer, though his mind denies". The 
Holy Prophet gave a similar verdict on an 
Arab poet, Umayya ibn-us-Salat: “His, ton- 
gue believed while his heart dis5elieved". 


“To be a philosopher", says Thoreau, “is 
not merely to have subtle thoughts, nor 
even to found a school, but so to love wis- 
dom as to live according to its dictates, a 
life of simplicity, independence, magnani- 
mity and truth". It is in this sense that Iqbal 
is a thinker, a philosopher. He has not creat- 
ed through the flights of his imagination 
pretentious philosophical bubbles, which go 
out with a bang when pricked by an ana- 
lytical needle. Iqbal also gives us the feel- 
ing that philosophical problems in their re- 
lation to day to day life of individuals are 
as urgent and interesting now as they were 
at man's first intellectual awakening^in In- 
dia, China, Greece or the Middle East. These 
problems have neither been settled nor 


Solved. 


Contrary to early Greek philosophers 
who simply stated their beliefs dogmatically, 
Iqbal is not content to describe the bare facts 
of life. He wishes to ascertain their relation 
to experience in general and thereby to get 
out its meaning and its worth. In Cordova, 
Spain, he sees the 110sque—La Mezquita 
de Cordoba—built by the Spanish ruler 
Abdur-Rehman II in the middle of the 10th 
century A.D. He is exquisitely impressed 
and moved by the great work of architec- 
ture and art created by the Muslims about 
a thousand years back. In his attempt to as- 
certain the relation between the factual past 
and the probable future he says: 


Deeda-i-anjum men hai teri zamin 
asman 

Ah! ki sadyon se hai teri faza be-azan. 

Kaun si wadi men hai, kaun si manzil 
men hai 

Ishq-i-bala khez ka qafila-i-sakht jan? 

Dekh chuka Almani shorish-i-islah-i-din 

Jis ne na chhore kahin nagsh-i-kuhan 
ke nishan. 

Harf-i-ghalat ban gai ismat-i-peer-i- 
kunisht 

Aur hui fikr ki kashti-i-nazuk rawan. . . 


In the eyes of the stars your earth is 
celestial, 
For ages your atmosphere has mot 
known the Muezzin's cali 
In what valley, at which stage 
Is Love’s hardy caravan? 
The Germans have seen the tempest of 
Reformation y 
Which has swept away all traces of old 
Popes and their sanctity have since lost 
their import, 
The delicate boat of Reason sets off on 
its perilous voyage. 
France has witnessed the Revolution 


Which overturned the world of the 


: West 
Italians, grown old by worshipping old 

things, 

Have regained their youth. 

The same commotion has now seized the 
soul of the Muslim, 
It is a divine secret, which words cannot 

' explain. 


‘keeps him always restless. The origin of this 
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Let us see, what new portents spring 
D from the ocean's depth 
What colour this azur vault assymes. 
This keenness to know the unknown 
coupled with a desire to see ‘the progress 
of human thought going a step further 


quest, however, he traces to the Holy Pro- 
phet whose constant prayer was ‘God grant 
me the knowledge of the ultimate nature of 
things’. It is this very prayer which finds.its 
echo in one of Iqbal’s poems in Zaboor-i- 
Ajam (The Psalms of Persia): 
O Lord! Give me a conscious heart 
Grant me a sight that would see the 
intoxication in the wine. 


Iqbal’ s Quest 
The desire to know the ultimate nature 


of things is Iqbal’s ultimate goal in life. In Ley 


the preface to his book entitled “Recons- 
truction of Religious Thought in Islam” 
(notice the rebellious spirit behind the 
title!) he lashes out at the “latter-day re- 
presentatives" of various schools of Sufism, 
who "owing to their ignorance of the mo- 
dern mind, have become absolutely incap- 
able of receiying any fresh inspiration from 
modern thought and experience... I have 
tried to meet, even though partially, this 
urgent demand by attempting to reconstruct 
Muslim religious philosophy with due re- 
gard to the philosophical traditions of Islam 
and the more recent development in the 
various domains of knowledge". 


In this preface Iqbal warns the reader, 
“there is no such thing as finality in philo- 
sophieal thinking". However, in one of his 
lectures he goes a step further when 
he says: “The only course open to us 
is to approach modern knowledge with 
a respectful but independent attitude and to 
appreciate the teachings of Islam in the light 
of that knowledge, even though we may be 
led to differ from those who have gone 
before us”. 


Going deep in the theory of good and 
evil is the keynote of Iqbal's poetry. In one 
of his satirical poems in Bal-i-Jibreel 
(Wings of Gabriel) he addresses God: 

Agar kajrau hain anjum, asman tera hai 

ye mera? 

Mujhe fikr-i-jahan kiyon ho, jahan tera 

hai ya mera? 
hes hangama ha-i-shauq se hai La 
Makan khali, 

Khata kis ki hai ya Rab, La Makan 

tera hai ya mera? 

The stars have taken a crooked course, 

but who do the Heavens belong to? 

Why should I worry, is the Universe 

yours or mine? 

If the non-space is devoid of inner 

tumults 

Whose fault is it O Lord, Yours or 

mine? 

How was he (Satan) encouraged to say 

‘No’ on the morn of Eternity? 

How am I to know, is he your confi- 

dante or mine? 

Your world is shining with the light of 

this very star: 

Is tke Fall of Adam a loss to You or to 

me? 

And again in Armughan-i-Hijaz: 

What shall I say—what is the theory of 

good and evil? 

Expression trembles at the knotty 

question. 
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THE ORIGINAL IN IQBAL'S OWN HAND . 
OF THE FAMOUS "SONG OF INDIAN 
CORN (Sare Jahan Hin 
tan hamara). dated August 10, 1904. “Our 
India is the finest pce Los in the world, we 
are the nightingales of her the 
highest of mountains, neighbour of the Skies; 
is our sentry and our guard; in its is play 
a thousand rivers, which make our la m 
envy of Heaven. O rippling waters of the 
ber those distant 


You see the thorn and the flower over. 
While inside the twig there is neither - Ee. 
of the two. : 


Or— 

Tundi-i-bad-i-mukhalif se na ghabra - 

ai uqab, $ 

Yeh to chalti hai tujhe uncha waana ke 
liye. — 

O Eagle, do not be afraid of the flere 


Iqbals attempts to discern wheat, 
good from what is evil constitute a land- 
mask in Undu and ee : 


always onward to receive ever-fresh illumi- 

nations from an Infinite Reality which every 

moment appears in a new glory. And the re- 
cipient ‘of Divine illumination is not mere- 
ly a passive recipient. Every act of a free 
ego creates a new situation, and thus offers 
ee 


| Parents: You're responsible if 
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THE LAST INNINGS. Dayanand Balkrishna 
Bandodkar (61). Chief Minister of Goa, 
Daman and Diu, died recently of a heart 
attack. He was an educationist, writer and 
a lover of sports and wild life. He was close- 
ly associated with Goa's liberation. struggle 
and used his wealth to finance mationalist 
activities and help the families of freedom 
fighters. He is succeeded by his daughter, 
Shashikala Kakodkar, who was Minister of 
State for Education. 


A SPATE OF FLOODS. Large parts of Uttar 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab and 
Assam have been inundated by severe 
floods. The death toll in Northern India is 
110. Thousands have been made homeless 
and standing crops destroyed. Several Bihar 
rivers are also in spate. Pakistan, too, is 
in the grip of floods; thirteen districts of 
West Punjab have been declared “calamity- 
hit” and over a hundred people have lost 
their lives. Pakistan has accused India of 
not giving them timely flood warning. 


THE RETURN OF DEMOCRACY. Under the 
new Constitution, the National Assembly of 
Pakistan elected Fazal Elahi President, and 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto Prime Minister. Mr 
Bhutto is the country's eighth Prime Minis- 
ter, but the first one in fifteen years. The 
new Constitution vests the head of the Gov- 
ernment with sweeping powers. A vote of 
no-confidence cannot be moved against him 
unless the same resolution proposes the name 
of a successor. No resolution can be moved 
against the Prime Minister during a budget 
session. 
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DAHYABHAI PASSES ON. Dahyabhai 
Patel (67), leader oj the Swatantra group 
in the Rajya Sabha, died recently in Bombay 
of cerebral haemorrhage. He was the son of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. He entered public 
life as a Municipal Councillor in Bombay 
and was elected Mayor in 1954. He had been 
an M.P. since 1958. 


HEADSTRONG? NO. At Vadapazhani 
Temple, Madras, Tirunavukkarasu Swamigal 
broke 151 coconuts to the God Muruga 
(Subrahmanya or Skanda)—he broke them 
on his own head, The Swami belongs to the 
famous shrine of Katirgnama, Sri Lanka, 
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Poems For My Father 


(G SHANKARA CHETTY) 


1 
in the 


uats for dinner as usual, 
s 


he family gathers around 
Ys discüss his last illness, 
father looks well, 

s up the rice 


it was anopheles not cancer 
that sucked him tender, i 
the doctor misread the pain, 
1 now by god's grace 
1 he’s back feeling trim. 
| my mother brings 

plateful of sweets, 
proof he has recovered, 
convinced of the dream 
the sweets taste bitter, 
he bleeds, 
e ©] ask for the reason, 
my father eating 
does not hear me, 
everyone is out to celebrate 
go join them, he says. 


2 

my mother hastily pounds 
the salt into powder 

my father waits for it 

at the dinner table 

beyond his life in this 
dream the food never 
gets eaten the eyes fail. 


inches a ; 

lesign in when the birds waken 
iborately he appears very much better 
lery. For says he'll await my return 


with my book named 

after his town 

a hearing aid 

and if possible a taste of port. 
4 


and after his death in Mysore 
he arrives in Mount Pleasant 
attracted by the pecan cookies 
“build a small fire 

and into it throw a few cookies 
in a jar with tight blue lid". 
5 


at the airport 

I see the old family Fiat 

Crackle in the heat 

its doors are hot as the underside 
9f an electric iron, 


ite trend 
like you: 


e Toads are scant boned as ever, 
eones mave along the pot-holes 
ith gravel pans on their head, 


bullock-carts trundle 


at Nanjangud 
ie mother is an aged sparrow 

: Sart billows around her 

T wrinkles bristle on my cheek. 
my father 
peated by the river’s bend 
skull transferred in a basket 

s pelvic femur 

ig Under the mango tree 

€ of caste and skin. 


'ey, ER 
i 47583 - 


kitchen my father a E 


in and out of the car's wheel span. 
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The Month ! 


> 
. 


life goes on here 

those who succeeded 

show me air-conditioners 

those who didn’t X 
have no complaints, 

we make plans for pilgrimage S 
remember faces 

repeat old jokes. 


yet as the evening snags 

with the cackle of crows 
silencing their victim 

one cannot deny our differences 
indifferent though we pretend 
we are changed by sheer distance. 
my father lies 

beyond any imaginable posture 
under his favourite tree 

my mother sleeps in his bed 
curled to a posture only she knows. 
I assess my life 

the possibilities 

of reincarnation. 


G. S. SHARAT CHANDRA, U.S.A. 


Yet | Return 


When I got to the top of the hill, 
The moon had gone. 

Only the shadow 

Of the stone house remained; 
(The shadow of your childhood 
Looms higher than I thought) 


You stood smiling at the window 
Making no move to come down 

And open the door to your completeness. 
My small, hands were not : 
Strong enough to manage it alone. 

In my imagination’s rise 

You unbuttoned your clothes. 

But tonight it was I that lacked the passion 
Seated on a high-backed chair, 

Watching the moon deflower a cloud: 

I felt the cloud rain tears 


.At the helpless rhythm of my repeated re- 


turn. 


Defying the law 

You speed past love. Past lust. 

The fleeting halt at red lights 

Lasts only for one night. 

Dare I ask your destination? 

But look! Dawn is pregnant 

With the promise of impatient day... 
And later, the leaves grow lighter 
With the adventure of afternoon. 


In the slow evening glow 
My excitement 
Like the eyebrow of the moon 
Will rise above your smile, 
SHREEDEVI SINGH, Darjeeling 


Ghastly Ghazal 


Gate from Rajpur Road 
Before Kashmere and New Court 


two roads that always lead to 
there are C ve Esp 


d standing. 
The road between them is a short road. 
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ere is a small gate tumbledown and 


Selected by | 
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G. S. SHARAT CHANDRA is Professor of 
English at the Washington State University. 
His first book of poems, April in Nanjangud, 
was published by London Magazine. He 
edits a poetry magazine, Kamadhenu. A 
new collection of his poems is due this year. 


It has a spine facilitating one-way 
traffic. But it is not a new road. 


If you pedal down. it strenuously 
you see no dead-end, feel it is a closed road, 


its pavements buried under strong bananas 
that no one could have eaten on this damned 
road 


and  pot-holes countering in Sangham 
sambhar 
like Qutb Minar on a Mohammedan inroad. 


Every battlement has a marauding farmer 
trying to tripe you for micing up his mud 
road. 


Which you escape and fall upon a closed 
door. 
Waving it open you come upon a highroad. 


Very fine. You tell an old caretaker 
as of now all doors should open to all roads. 


That the authorities should rent out sections 
of it to young men instead of only sideroads. 


When an old resident turns in unfamiliar- 
ly and a young lady to him like green and 
red, roads. 


PAUL JACOB, New Delhi 


Let It Be So 


If you had stood so 

the arch of your back lifted 

up lightly on your toes 

and elbows, letting the evening * 
brush its rainclouded fingers upon your face 


If you had stood, so 

apart from everything behind you 

that your rainstroked form had become 

your wish, rooted 

in stone, every sense brightening 

Then I would have flung open 

the yet sunlit back-porch door, and, infused 
by your body's metal, would have made 

of my flinging open and stepping into, 

a continuous act of asking. 


SALEEM PEERADINA, Bombay 


d 


GE 
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ANESAYA namah, Mahaganapataye 
namah. The god with the elephant's 


any work or ceremony. He is the son of Siva 
and Parvati—how is it then that he was in- 
voked at the time of their marriage? This 
points to the probable fact that Ganapati 
has not been the same all through the cen- 
turies, Originally he must have been what 
his name indicates, the leader of a tribe (or 
hosts), and so entitled to the first offering. 


He is also Vighnesvara, the straightfor- 
ward meaning of which term would be lord 
of obstacles—a demigod or a god who creat- 
ed obstacles and hence the need to appease 
him. The deity, thus appeased, protected 
one from risks, hindrances in an undertak- 
ing, and Vighnesvara came to mean the re- 
mover of obstacles. 


_ His images are made of turmeric or 
‘lay. These two signify the impurity on Par- 
—wati's body out of which the goddess creat- 
ed him. This fact, combined with his ele- 
phant's Age rug &n attempt to synthe- 


There is something incongruous about 
Vighnesvara, a halt elephant riding a rat. 


head is propitiated at the commencement of . 
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—Shriram Yadav 


MAY THERE BE NO OBSTACLE in the path of Maharashtra! A huge Ganapati is taken in 
Eon Grotesque and crude images are often made. Some are related to historical cha- 
racters or political leaders who are currently popular. 


— 


The festival will be celebrated on August 31. 


He is pot-bellied and four-armed. In one 
hand he holds a shell, in another a discus, 
in the third a goad, and in the fourth a lotus. 
One story accounting for his elephant’s 
head goes thus. Parvati, proud of her son, 
asked Sani (Saturn) to look at him, forget- 
ful of the evil effects of the planet. When 
Sani's glance fell on Ganapati, his head was 
reduced to ashes. Brahma asked the mother 
to replace the head with the first she could 
find—that happened to be an elephants. 


And why does he have only one tusk? 
Originally he had two. One day when Para- 
surama came on a visit to Kailasa to see 
Siva, Ganesa did not let him in. He seized 
the visitor with his trunk and, giving a 
twirl left him senseless on the ground. 
When Parasurama came to, he hurled his 
axe at his opponent. Ganesa, recognising the 
weapon as earlier belonging to his father, 
did not resist and received it on a tusk which 
was immediately severed. 


Ganesa must have been originally a god 
associated with agriculture or plant life. 
All sorts of leaves and grass are used in his 
worship. Also medicinal herbs. Ganapati 
now stands for knowledge and wisdom. 
With his trunk resting on his tusk he sym- 
bolises the mystic AUM.- 


Gain. P'State Museum, Hazratganj. 


MORE FISH—WITH THE BLESSINGS (| ANAPATI. Fis 
Dock are exultant on the twelfth day ofi festival, On th 
Ganesa are immersed in the sea. Below; hts recite hymn 


—Shriram Yadav 


f —Devidas Kasbekar —Dinesh Bellare 
HE BLESSINGS (| ANAPATI. Fisherwomen at Bombay’s Sassoon “GANAPATI BAPPA MORAYA” (Obeisance to Ganapati)—the cry can be heard all over 
Maharashtra. The procession seen here is on Anant Chaturdasi, the 10th day of the festival. 


the twelfth day qi festival, On. this occasion images of Gauri and 
in the sea. Below: its recite hymns. Sarvajanik or public observances were popularised by Lokmanya Tilak. 


—Shriram Yadav 
j ” An image is immersed at the confluence of the Mula and Mutha rivers, near 
“VISARIAN h Chaturthi is Maharashtra’s most popular Hindu ceiebration, The day is oh- 


oona. Ganes ; : 
Pod with fervour also in Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. E 
4 
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Attention cold and flu sufferers! 


Marriages are made in IU. through 
the columns of a first class daily like your « 
favourite paper — The Times of India. li [3 


A matrimonial advertisements is less 
expensive than you think! The Times of 


. 
lived India charges only Rs. 28.60 up*to 
24 words (every extra word Rs. 1.10), 
box service Rs. 3|- extra. 
° 
Happily The Bombay and Delhi editions of 
The Times of India go to nearly 245,009 


good families, worthy of alliance. 


And remember, The Times of India 
takes your ad to thousands of readers in 
the Northern Zone and the Western 


Ait Zone who cannot be reached at all by gern | e [ Ad ; 

er any other daily and at such a low ) : py S M : 

price either! Make The Times of India Yi 

your match-maker. the d e p re S 1 

-Book your advertisement for both editions at The Times 0 f colds and: lu | mE 
i NEW | 


of India, Bombay (Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road) or ai 


New Delhi (7, Bahadur Shah Zaffar Marg). | with a Specia al 
formulated ff & 


Doctors say 
3 months onwards, 
baby needs solid food 
for all-round growth. 


Learn all about baby's 
first solid food — Farex. t x 
Or w 

$ 
study 
Post the coupon today, enclosing 20 p stamps for 
postage. to D 1 
ial Box 16558, Bombay 18 WB. (Mention language. ) Segal sel) ; Pearl 
CGE EEE a NS VAR. a WR. VD. A VD. VD. VR. V UR. 5 low t 
C 

oldarin relieves the discomforts of colds and flu. And the added Vitamin C helps chuse 


l 
build resistance to colds. At the first sign, take only one tablet, preferably after meals. 


— CMGE-32-152 
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ly after meals. 


NEW HEIGHTS OF MODERN DANCE. Asha received h 
She also worked at Jacob's Pillow University of the peer re nats Says Asha: 
I love and admire the depth, warmth, purity and sensualism of Bharata Natyam and Oddi 


Asha Coorlawala | » sw. «oon 


Asha Coorlawala and Major 
Burehfield are currently giving 
leetwre demonstrations on mod- 
ern dance in Bombay, Delhi and 
Caleutta under the aegis of the 
U.S.1.S. 


Photographs by ED RIVEIA 


66 EET this gorgeous divine dancer,” 
so I was introduced to Asha Coorla- 
wala by Asha Puthli when I was on a visit 
to New York two years ago. Next day I 
Went to Miss Pearl Lang’s class at the 
American Dance Centre where I saw Coorla- 
Wala practising with admirable confidence. 
She did the leaps and jumps with feline 
Brace, 
b Asha Coorlawala, who studied at Bom- 
Era St Xavier's College, won a scholarship 
3 Smith, the renowned Ivy League College 
9r women, graduated in 1967, and ended up 
Studying dance from such stalwarts as 
P Graham, Merce Cunningham and 
pearl Lang. She also worked at Jacobs Pil- , 
xa University of the Dance, at Lee, Massa- 
usetts, 


She is now back in Indía after eight 
put Asha and two other dancer-choreo- 
apher friends, Major Burchfield, T, 


ASHA performs with Burchfield. The two, 


ether with Lee Harper, are forming she 
TE Dance Theatre C fs She hopes 


fo visit India agai “this troupe early 
_ next year. egoin ani ine 


igitized by Sarayu Foundation ru 


of the Virginia Beach Ballet, and Lee Har- 
per, of the internationally famous Alvin Al- 
ley Company, are in the process of forming 
the Mandala Dance Theatre Company. “Why 
the name Mandala?” I asked her. Echoing 
the words of a famous mountaineer, she 
said: “Because circles just are. So is dance 
and so are mountains.” Asha happened to be 
reading the book Mandala by Jose and 
Miriam Arguelles and the universality of 
the Mandala concept appealed to her. 

“Tt js an old Indian symbol—the circle, 
the centre suggesting the cosmos in its en- 
tirety. Reintroduced to the West by Jung, it 
is also a symbol of the modern Western 
search for consciousness.” 

The Mandala Company will consist of 
eight members trained in modern dance and 


training under stalwarts like Martha Graham and Pearl Lan eie; 
“Although-I perform Western dance, I E 


. 


X 


working as a cooperative group. "The. 
pany has already got performances. 
in New York, and next year they p 
visit India. " * 
Asha feels that, while theatre in ow 
country is becoming involved in the pre= S 
sent, Indian dance, though vastly exp Z 
sive, has little relevance to the present. | 
I asked her: “Why not also dance form 
which have the same immediacy for 
the Natyasastra for contemporaneous 
Ez 


serve different functions. So in dance 
some must preserve and keep alive ow 


RI RR 
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Teach Yourself. Photography 
Women . 


Photographers 


by GURMEET SINGH 


Women are going places with 
the camera. How good are they 
and how much encouragement 


are they given? 


AST year I had asked you to do Divali 

cards and the best one came from 

a lady. The Advertising Club Photo Compe- 

tition has also been won by a, woman, Chi- 

trangada Krishna from Delhi. The grand 
prize is a return ticket to London. 


Dr G. Thomas, Secretary-General of 
the Federation of Indian Photography, is 
very keen to start a Ladies Wing of the 
FIP. His address is 50 Sri Rama Mandir 
Road, Bangalore 560004. Then there are the 
bi-monthly competitions organised by the 
Foto Kala Mandir, 27 Jamboolwadi, Dhobi 
Talao, Bombay 400002. Their next subject is 
"Portrait", last date September 30, and then 
“Children”, with the closing date November 
30. The prizes are attractive and there is a 
special one for ladies. 


Chitrangada has won many prizes be- 
fore. Sushma Kumar is doing well, too. Her 
photographs of Moscow and Leningrad in 
the Weekly recently were not breathtaking, 
but they were good documentation. They 
served the purpose of bringing out the story. 


MAMN 
evans AST 


S woo 


o ein ay. 2 a di 


AT THE DILWARA TEMPLE, Mt Abu. 
Sushma Kumar's photograph makes good 
visual documentation. She has a sharp eye 
but needs a little guidance. 
FOCUN SN: sg) EMEND TENERE 
Look at her picture of the Dilwara 
Temple, Abu, printed above. Again, nothing 
that will cause a tidal wave, but it could be 
very useful as one of the illustrations in 8 
picture story. 


Why can't you do it? All you need to 
do is find a subject. Take Marine Drive 
Bombay, for instance. Walk around the place, 
observe. Then put down what you see M 
words. Now go around again, this time W1 
your camera, and do the essay all over 
again on film. It's not difficult and you will 
find it very interesting. 


I would like you to try Divali cards 
again this year. They must reach me bY 
September 26. 


ee cl MID RE Ede noe 


MUMMY, LOOK! Usha Krishnaswamy took 
this one at home, but it could have been 
improved with a brighter background. 


pratganj. Lucknow A 


GIVE M 
(with a 
same th 


Krishna, 
Develop 


THE WORLD THROUGH A WINDOW. A good try by Anjali Bagwe—only the subject is not A NEW YEAR TRY by Nutan Lakhanpal 
dramatic enough. who does her own developing and printing. 


Mt Abu. 
akes goo 
sharp eye 


ee 
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in, nothing 
it could be 
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ju need to 
ine Drive 
d the place, 
you see In 
time with 
r all over 
id you will 
yali cards ài 
ch rüe e G ur eh Tharion has caught the child 
HVE ME A MINUTE. Dr Maya Thanon ha. A 
(with a Click III box camera) just at the right moment. This 
——— l same theme, badly handled, would be pretentious. 
| L a oer LES. e rea ere DE 
oami teas | Fou S. Taken by Chitrangada 
have be í R AND LACKBIRDS. Taken by Chittrange 
ound. Krishna, TRUE Toa Advertising Club Photo Competition. » | 


Developed and printed at home. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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exquisite...smart...pretty... 
natural-only as cotton 
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A Personal 


Document 


ow. B. Yeats: Memoirs”: The 

original unpublished text of 
the Autobiography and the 
Journal edited by Denis Dono- 
ghue; Macmillan; £4. 


MÀ 


In 1921 W. B. Yeats sealed up 
the original draft of his memoirs 
which he had written some years 
earlier with a note on the enve- 
lope: “Private. . .containing much 
that is not for publication now, 
if ever" Yeats has made use of 
some of the material here in his 
Autobiographies. And we get 
echoes of much that is here in 
his writings, both prose and 
verse. But the present volume is 
more or less the unexpurgated 
work in its entirety. 


The second part of the book, 
“Journal”? is the full text of the 
Journal which Yeats started in 
1908, and kept intermittently till 
1930 in which he noted down 
drafts of poems and remini- 
scences. "They are quite frank," 
Yeats has stated, "and the part 
that cannot be printed while I 
am alive is the amusing part." 
Again, a great deal of all this 
has appeared in Estrangement 
and The Death of Synge, but 
there is also a good deal that is 
new to us. 


This is the valuable material 
for which we have waited for 
nearly 35 years since Yeats's 
death, material that has been put 
together with meticulous care 
and devotion by Denis Donoghue. 


rbd poets have taken us into 
eir confidence as Yeats has. By 
that I do not mean the anecdo- 
NR the confessions, the gossip, 
he letters that poets have left 
pe In Yeats's case it is his poetry 

at is like a great personal docu- 
Ment. In Per Amica Silentia 
Lunae, Yeats said: We make out 
aj it he quarrel with others rhe- 
Oric, but of the quarrel with 
Ourselves poetry, His poetry has 
really been a quar: el with him- 
Self. p dialam- - of self and soul. 
It is like an inner revelation, al- 


Digitized Sarayy Fou 


cynical,. 
defiant and retreating. Yet, one 


wondered whether t 

egotism of Vacillation, e ae 
ery and arrogance of The Tower’ 
and the continual assertion of 
the pagan position were a cover 
for his increasing pessimism or 
not. 

? 

The Memoirs, writtén much 
earlier, provides a clue to some 
of our difficulties. How frank 
they are, how terribly terribly 
honest. And for those very rea- 
sons how endearing, how mov- 
ing, how sad in some parts; and 
how full of self-pity, how brutal, 
how frustrating in other parts. 


I doubt if a poet's heart has 
ever been laid threadbare with 
such forthrightness, such ineffa- 
ble pathos as Yeats has pictured 
in prose and verse his love for 
Maud Gonne. The self-pity, the 


»pathos, the agony of his unful- 


filled passions are deeply mov- 
ing, almost tragic. 


Perhaps the most useful, and 
therefore, valuable, parts of the 
Memoirs are the story of the 
Irish group—the writers, the 
poets, the dramatists, their 
friends, well-wishers and pat- 
rons. They forged a literary and 
political weapon in defence of 
nationalist Ireland in spite of 
much in-fighting and personal 
jealousies. Yeats played a unique 
role in all this with immense 
moral courage. The other. fasci- 
nating thing about the Memoirs 
is that through it all, from the 
first page to the last, runs Yeats’s 
own preoccupation with magic 
and occultism, with his search 
for some new sense of perception, 
sometimes almost  childishly 
naive, sometimes probing, mean- 
ingful, mysterious. 


Altogether a fascinating docu- 
ment which’ no serious student 
of Yeats can afford to miss. 


Narayana Menon 
—— ae 


Global 


Perspectives 


i rder” 
"Economics And World O. 

(from the 1970's to the 1990’s) 

edited by Jagdish N. d 

, wati; Orient Longmans; . 


^ i eno- 
Forecasting economic phe 
mena has not, been Vigne 


of the many un- 
«ties involved in the effort. 
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mine swith any reascnable accu- 
racy ‘human behaviour for any 
Eiven' set of situations, 


In;económic planning which 
has Been adopted in many coun- 
tries, an effort is made to lay 
down targets to be achieved at 
the end of, say, a Five-Year Plan. 
As planning has to be continuous 
and some of the projects cannot 
be finished in a short period, 
ee Plahning: is resorted 


It is well known that it is rare- 
ly that the targets are achieved, 
because even in reasonably short 
periods unknown factors play 
their part to upset the calcula- 
tions of the planners. 


In spite of these difficulties, 
the World Order Models Project, 
which is a small non-profit mak- 
ing educational foundation with 
its headquarters in New York, 
has undertaken a systematic en- 
quiry into the nature of prefer- 
red world political order. With 
this broad objective, a group of 
economists have examined the 
issues involved in devising an 
optimal economic order for the 
decade 1990 to 2000. 


While congratulating the dis- 
tinguished persons who have tak- 
en part in this effort, it would 
not be correct to assume that 
they have succeeded in giving a 
picture of am optimal economic 

, order for the last decade of the 
century. 


The editor of the book, Dr 
Jagdish Bhagwati, has contri- 
buted the introductory chapter. 
The first part of the volume 
deals with topics such as Global 
Perspectives, Socialist Prognoses 
and International Institutions to 
which some leading economists 
such as Rosenstein Rodan, Tin- 
bergen, Harry Johnson and Ro- 
pert Triffin have contributed. 
The second part deals with re- 
gional perspectives with refer- 
ence to the Third World. For 
this, the chapters deal with Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. 


Though two articles are de- 
voted to each of these continents, 
the treatment is obviously li- 
mited and does not fulfil the 
main _ objective. For example, 
Professor Ishikawa deals with 
China’s economic landscape from 
1965 to 1995. It is not easy to ap- 
preciate the future developments 
in China in the light of this 
paper, though it gives a brilliant 
analysis of the economic situa- 
tion in China, stimulating inter- 
est in that country’s economic af- 
fairs. So far as India is concern- 
ed, Mr Pitamber Pant has mere- 
ly summarised our planning ex- 
perience and dismissed the 
dimensions of the Indian eco- 
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ternational monetary systems. 


Their papers were obviously | 


written some time before the re- 
cent fundamental changes in the 


world monetary system took E 


place, beginning with the aban- 


donment by the U.S.A. of the . 


convertibility of the dollar and 
leading to the existing floating 
exchange rates between world 
currencies with frequent de- 
valuations or revaluations of dif- 
ferent currencies. 


Though we do not get a clear 
picture of the world order in 
2000 A.D. from this volume, we 


have very  thought-provoking 
ideas. 

C. N. Vakil 
Desert Saga 


"Golden Soak" by Hammond 
Innes; Collins; £2. 


Innes fans (it's a rapidly grow- 
ing community) will welcome 
the latest of his excursions into 
the Australian desert, Golden 
Soak is the name of an abandon- 
ed mine explored by an Irish 
emigrant. The story runs through 
three generations of the Garyet 
Ófamily with young Janet like a 
bedouin riding her camels and 
wandering about the waste land. 
to keep an eye on her dwindling 
flock. 


Dreams 


And Reality p 


“On The Night Of The Seventh 
Moon” by Victoria Hold; Col- 


lins; £2. 


Miss Hold has a fevered imagi- 
nation, she churns up the most 
bizarre stories; her latest novel 
is of the same mixture of the in- 


back to the days of Emperor 
Maximilian. Years later she re- 
visits some of her earlier dreams 
and in the castle encounters 
someone who resembles the em- 
peror of her dream but only in 


Shs 
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Er 
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appearance, And other charact- 


ers more earthy than herself. 


Khushwant Singh — 


oe? 
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Ranthambore: Friday, June 1, 1973; 
At the entrance to the Kachida valley 
road, sitting on the wall of the gateway, 
were a number of langur. A big female 
perched atop the pillar was heavily 
gravid, and had tumid breasts—any 
day now. Right by her side was another 
big female, nursing her black baby. 
F seeing quite a few mother 
langur with infants during the past few 
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To p mo 


Rees 
' A Wildlife Photographer's Diary — 31 


The Langur's 


black baby 


by M. KRISHNAN 


face is a medium shade of the water- 
colour pigment termed brown pink, and 
the black babies with pink faces offer 
such a contrast to íhe grey-bodied 
adults with black faces. 

I saw another mother langur with 
a very young, pink-faced baby in the 
bush beside the well at the Kachida 
gate, and getting down from the jeep, 
limped my way slowly and painfully 
towards her, in an indirect, tangential 
circuit—it helps to look and act as if 
one is on one's last legs when approach- 
ing monkeys, and submissive and pla- 
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catory lip-movements 
stages I dragged my dying self closer to 
that mother langur, and then stayed 
still and watched her. 


She suckled her child, and then 
peremptorily handed it over to an adult 
but younger female beside her, and 
went away to feed. When she was busy 
feeding, the foster-mother passed the 
baby to a young male, and also took 
herself away. 


I have seldom seen anything more 
ludicrous and at the same time touch- 
ing as the fuss that young male e 
over the baby. He hugged it to his chest, 
patted its head gently, and bent his fa 
solicitously over it, and then held * 
between his legs and seemed to rock is 
gently. The baby was quite content a 
be passed from hand to hand, and e 
ed to break away and investigate z 
world around it. It seemed curious y 
attracted by me—very young E. 
have no fear of man—it is only ke. 
they grow up that they learn how Et. 
cherous, untrustworthy and danger 
we are. 


io help. By 
self closer to 
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AN inebriate was leaning on the bar with 
his hands clasped together, Frequently 
he would peek between his thumbs, first 
with one eye, then with the other. 

“Watcha got there?” demanded his 
friend. 

"Guess!" said the drunk with a knowing 
smile. 

“Butterfly?” 

‘Nope”-—this after another cautious 
peek. 

Hummingbird?” 

Amother look into his fist—''Nope." 

"Well I dunno—an elephant, maybe?" 

The drunk teok another long look and 
demanded: “What colour?" 


{pee landlord was quizzing the prospective 

tenant. “You know,” he said, “we keep 
it very’ quiet and orderly here. Do you have 
any children?” 

“No.” 

“A piano, radio, or victrola?” 

“No.” 

‘Do you play any musical instruments? 
Do you have a dog, cat or parrot?” 

“No, but my fountain pen scratches like 
hell sometimes.” 
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men were leaving a movie. Evidently 


one was much more i i 
: pressed with the 
picture th - 

anes. ey had just F than was the 
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“QAMUEL” > 
“Mumm-wmpf.” 
“Samuel! Wake up!” 
“Uh. ..mpff...wassamatter?” 


“Samuel, I’m certain I heard a mouse 
squeak!” 


“Waddya want me t'do? Get up an’ oil 
it?” 


N angler, who had been trying to hook 

something for the last six hours, was 
sitting gloomily at his task, when a mother 
and her small son came along. 

“Oh!” cried out the youngster, “do let 
me see you catch a fish!” 

Addressing the angler, the mother said, 
severely: “Now, don’t you catch a fish for 
him until he says ‘Please! " 


4 pets phone rang in the local playgirl's 

apartment. 

*Hello,' said a male.voice on the other 
end, “is this Beatrice?" 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Would you marry me?” 

“Certainly, darling,’ she answered. 
“Who's this talking?” 


UMMER Visitor: “I do hope you keep 
your cows in a pasture.” 
Milkman: "Yes, madam, of course we 
keep them in a pasture." 
Summer Visitor: “I’m so glad to hear 
that. I have been told that pasteurised milk 
is much the safest." 


by MARIO 
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“Good morning, Madam, how would you - 
ree become more desirable to your hus- 
and? 


O hunters had been out several hours 

and one of them had been growing un- 
easy. Finally panic overtook him. “Were 
lost!” he cried to his companion, “What on ~ 
earth shall we do?" 

"Keep your shirt on!" said his phleg- 
matic companion. ^Shoot an extra deer and 
the game warden will be here in a minute 
and a half." 


ANDLADY: “Just when are you going to 
pay your arrears on the room rent?" 
Hard-up Author: “As soon as I receive 

the cheque which the publisher will send me 
if he accepts the novel I am about to com- 
mence when I have found a suitable subject 
and the necessary inspiration." 


ALLER: “Is your sister expecting me to- 
night?" : 
Small Boy: “Yeah.” : 

Caller: *How do you know?" 
Small Boy: "She's gone out for the 

evening." i 


ISONER: “The judge sent me here for 

the rest of my life.” 

Prison Guard: “Got any complaints?™ 

Prisoner: “Do you call breaking rock 
with a hammer a rest?” 


c wife says if I don't chuck golf, she'll 
leave me.” 
“J say—hard luck!” 
“«y-yes, I'll miss her." 


H 


SENE been asked to get married plenty 
times,” said the country girl with 
toss of her head. 

“who asked you, Daisy?” inquired her - 
boy friend. 

“Oh, Pa and Ma.” 


MSS Fozzle (to bridge expert): "In the 
same circumstances, how would you 
have played the hand?” 

Bridge Expert: “Under an assumed 
name, ma'am.” 
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Sigma Paints, backed by 250 years of Dutch ; 
experience in making internationally-renowned, quality 
paints, come to you in a pageant of colours! 

Sigma offers you unexcelled household paints that 
are economical, durable, have excellent 

colour retention, wide covering capacity and 
guaranteed weather-resistance. 
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A flat, a sofa-set. 
a pretty wife— 
if you are rieh and : 
have the right 
English accent. 
For the poor and 
mediocre... 7 


of tea in front of him, seated facing a mirror in - 
which he can occasionally steal a glance at - 

his handsome self as he lights his cigarette. He has. 
wavy hair, Before leaving the restaurant 

he will make sure that the waves are 

in place, He carries a red comb in his pocket. 

: On his way out he will smile beningly at the 
urchin who cleans the table (himself growing up to 
be a handsome Muslim youth), and will exchange 
an intimate word with the - 

proprietor, who is seated at the cash register. 


Often during conversation he will screw 
his eyes thoughtfully, particularly if he sus 
someone is looking. His tragedy is. 
he rarely finds a girl watching him. Indian girls 
make eyes at anyone, except i 
marriage of their elder- 
Ashfaq Hussain had spent a good part o 
recent years at Diamond restaurant. | 
had his favourite table in the corner. He was seid 
alone. Kader, Salim and Ajoy were usually with 
him, They had graduated a year ago from 
the Maulana Azad College which was only a quarter 
of a cigarette away from the 
Diamond. The three years spent in getting a degree had 
been divided equally between the college — 
canteen and the Diamond. 


—Continued 
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"Ashfaq had suddenly begun to pay more 


t very mysterious. One of those Muslim 
n place: 2 wedding. That is where the 


| ins. : 
gr ry really begins. 


sto 

An Indian marriage spreads its tenta- 
undiscovered corners of the Circle 
of Family, Friends and Acquaintances, Good 
care is taken to ensure that no one is left 
out. A wedding night becomes a battlefield 
for old and new feuds and fertile ground for 
sowing seeds of fresh alliances. Observant 
elders note the pluses and minuses of pros- 

tive spouses and then make reconnais- 
sances at the parental level. True-life rom- 
ance is sparked off occasionally in the en- 
counters of young bodies brushing against 
each other while hurrying on some hectic 
errand. The scene is classic, and its regular 
appearance on the Hindi film screen does 
not in any way make it less real. A kameez, 
silken-smooth against the curves of the 
waist, patterned flowers encasing adolescent 
preasts, the tight-fitting chooridar enclosing 
the firmness of virginity in its folds. Kameez 
rubbing against sherwani, the friction of 
silk and brocade, arm and breast, youth and 
sex, eye and heart. And Ashfaq could not 
"pe happier if he was being married, and 
married to Ayesha herself. When palms 
have lingered a little longer in a clasp than 
is necessary, it is not difficult to find out 
the lady’s name, Ayesha. Whisper: Aayeshaa. 


“Look, why don’t you take a collection 
and visit Lily? Maybe losing your virginity 
would solve your problems.” Salim was get- 
ting a little tired of the eulogies. Fun was 
fun, and they had had a good time manu- 
facturing jokes on Mr Ashfaq Hussain’s re- 
cent excursion into the exciting world of 
adolescent women, but enough was enough, 
and three days was more than enough. 

s 


"I don't have forty-five rupees to 
waste,' replied Ashfaq, a little lamely. 


"Shut up, Salim!” interjected Ajoy. 
*Ashfaq's love is pure. It costs much more 
than forty-five bucks." 


“Brutes,” muttered Ashfaq. And in re- 
ply Salim and Ajoy and Kader began dis- 
cussing Lily, of Free School Street fame, 
and, boy, did she know how to go about it, 
and no danger of clap either. After that, 
conversation at the Diamond returned to 
normal: sex, revolution, football, revolu- 
tion, money, revolution. At long last it oc- 
curred tc Ashfaq that he had made an ass 
of himself. 


However, Asbfag's ardour was in no 
Way diminished. His inability to meet Aye- 
Sha only made things worse. He found out 
that she had a rich father, she was in the 
First Year Class at Loreto College, Park 
Street. The father owned a kabab restau- 
Tant, Ashfaq began eating there. And he 
tried to manoeuvre his daily programme in 
Such a way: that at 3.30 every afternoon he 
Would be walking down Park Street. Ashfaq 
discovered to his dismay that it didn't help. 
At precisely 3.20, a dark blue Ambassador 
Joined the queue of cars in the college com- 
Pound; at 3.30, a smiling, giggling, whisper- 
ing, serious, jovial, perturbed Ayesha sank 
into those foam seats and soon à 
from view. Ayesha seemed oblivious of his 
Passion, 


After two months of such devotion 


| Ashfaq realised that worshipping from afar 


tion to his wavy hair. The reason was ` 


was a rather boring business. But there was 
no way by which he could bridge the com- 
munication gap. There were numerous 
schemes, of course. He could bump into her 
accidentally. He could, if his nerve did not 
repeatedly fail him. If, IF she rebuffed him? 
Perish the thought! But. When you have 
studied in an Urdu-medium school and done 
your B.A. in Urdu and you are twenty-one 
years old and you are in Jove with an 
eighteen-year-old queen who has studied in 
a convent and is now in Loreto College and 
has that beautiful English accent, then the 
little but becomes a very big BUT. So big 
that it disturbs your sleep and obsesses 
your waking thoughts. You begin to hate 
the environment in which you have grown 
up: dim rooms in Tantibagan, the cock- 
roach-infested bathroom, the cheap portrait 
of Pandit Nehru beside your framed photo- 
graph on the fading green of the walls, your 
three synthetic shirts, those horribly thin 
curtains hanging loosely across barred win- 
dows, your sister with a pail of muddy 
water and rag mopping the floor every 
morning, while your mother sits and slices 
vegetables in the small gloomy kitchen with 
its smoky mud chulha. 


You want to be an executive, wear a 
tie, go to office and have a sofa-set in your 
living room, : 


SHFAQ began looking for a job. He had 
been sending applications ever since his 
results had been published, but the anxiety 
with which he now waited for replies! He 
went to the local post office every day to 
see if there were any letters for him. He had 
it all figured out. He would get a job, get a 
flat, get Ayesha and live happily ever after. 


One Friday morning a thin envelope 
brought good news. A prominent firm had 
called him for the preliminary test and in- 
terview for the post of Management Trainee. 
Would Mr Ashfaq Hussain kindly come to 
their office on Brabourne Road on Tuesday 
at 4 p.m.? He was so happy that he went 
to say his prayers that afternoon, something 
he had not done for years, And he asked 
Allah to get him the job. 


Wearing a new tie (blue, patterned with 
a maze of black streaks) bought for the oc- 
casion, he reached his destination at 3.15 
that humid afternoon. It had been along 
flush of jealousy been able to 


hed 
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restrain. It would be stupid to 
He wanted a sofa-set too. And yet that 
lousy was more reassuring than Aj 
superior smile. What the hell was 
pseudo-revolutionary bastard thinking? 
his goddam revolution came to the | 
when anyone mentioned jobs, Was it a: 
to seek good, honest employment? 


“We've received over 20,000. 
from all over the country," said Mr. 
chandani casually while conducting: 
Someone worked up the courage i 
“How many of us will you take?" Mr? 
chandani smiled. "As many as we need” 


Ashfaq answered the test quietly, 
couldn't compete with these English ace 
But surely his IQ would see him th 
Mr Mirchandani read out the names of: 
who would be required for the next 
of eliminations; read them out in 
with profuse apologies and best wis! 
those who would not be needed. The 
who survived the first round spoke 
with a good accent.  ; CES 

Couldn't they have been told p 
They trooped out sheepishly, H 
their bond, weak grins on their faces as’ 
wished each other ‘good night 


After the fourth time Ashfaq li 
truth which Ajoy knew. You can’t af 
be lower-middle-class and mediocre, 
know a secretary in Writers’ Building, fi 
If you don't, you should study i 
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"Here's how you make Sathe Chocolate delight: 


To a glass or cup of boiled milk. 

add 24 teaspoons of E 
—Sathe Drinking Chocolate (no sugar required 
unless you have a sweet tooth) 

Stir well. 


Now chill it or serve hot, 
(preferably with a dollop of cream). 
Its delicious both ways. 
"Milk never tasted so good before! 
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smoke. the nose a little cold in the damp 
air) Ajoy asked, "What does Ayesha look 
Jike?” 

The dream was six months old, but it 
had not staled. The outline of her face had 
been lost; only vague adjectives remained 
_peautiful, exquisite, He kept awake that 
night trying to answer the question. Ajoy 
was too easily answered; it was much more 
difficult to satist¥ himself. 9 


Tne situation is delicate: Ashfaq is ask- 
ing hiniself: what is one ih love with? When 
he has smoked six Charminar cigarettes he 
vaguely senses that one is always, inevi- 
tably, in love with images, but his mind can- 
not clearly comprehend that answer; it is 
a mind unused to wandering too far away 
from traditional patterns. There is only one 
solution to the confusion. Ashfaq creates a 
surreal photograph; convinced that emotion 
is far more important than line, he wakes 
up in the morning refreshed and deeply and 
irrevocably in love once more with Ayesha. 


Passion surges into action; Ashfaq 
meets people the whole day, follows' every 
hint, explores opportunities he would not 
have imagined existed before. Getting a job 
has become of crucial importance. The de- 
sire of the moth for the star has disturbing 
effects on the moth's health; Ashfaq's cheeks 
become hollow; frustration weighs upon his 
eyes. 


A contact, a relative whom Ashfaq had 
been pestering without having any right to 
(he was neither a close nor a friendly rela- 
tive), finally gave him the news that the 
post of a clerk was vacant in a suburban 
municipality. Name, degree, president of 
local youth club, recommended by one Mus- 
lim official of Writers Building and two 
professors of Maulana Azad College. Good 
credentials,for a job in a municipality with 
a Muslim chairman. 


The room had the soggy, dark, damp 
smell of a Government office being used 
for signing papers, filing, and indulging in 
small-scale corruption. At the head of the 
long, brown table, sat the chairman, the 
horn-rimmed spectacles (reminiscent of a 
zamindar’s munim) peering owlishly into 
Ashfaq’s nervous eyes, the chairman’s face 
pompous and gloated with petty power. On 
his right, a bald head, straight wire mesh- 
ing of hair from the bulging forehead tothe 
bend of the skull at the back. On his left, a 
young commissioner, with a thin faded black 
tie worn specially for the occasion on a 
white cotton shirt with a small-town tailor’s 
collars. 


The job went to Shyam Babu's candi- 
date. Shyam Babu, with his control over 
two thousand industrial workers’ votes, had 
played an important and never-to-be-for- 
gotten part in the election of the chairman. 


HAT day he did not see her. She had 
probably left college early. He saunter- 

ed down Park Street, spent some time at 
the news stands with the big-bosomed Play- 
boy covers (the magazine cost thirty rupees, 
Second hand, imagine how much the girls 
would cost, even second hand!) wandered 
over to the crossing of Park Street and 
Chowringhee. In black stone, and three 
times life size, Mahatma Gandhi presided 
Over this junction of affluent streets, AP- 
propriate, quite appropriate that the Ma- 
hatma should, piously semi-nude, stand 
guard over the cabarets in the restaurants 
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on Park Street. This was his a n Dream.’ 
For the poor, religion and hunter. For the 


rich, black money. 4 o 


.At what point does a pelson become 
desperate? It is an awful moment, that sud- 
den streak of lightning, that noiseless thun- 
der reverberating inside the skull when sud- 
denly you become certain. I am going to 
die; nothing means anything anymore, Mo- 
ther, Gandhi, Money, Respect, Law, Love, 
this street, that memorial, monument, p&b- 
Sion, faith. The face lights up as the myths 
of childhood, the pillars of civilisation col- 
lapse, and in the broad distance of the hori- 
zon, above the green unrolling endless car- 
pet, there is the glow of happiness as you 
discover: nothing has crumbled since no- 
thing existed, the nightmare was an illu- 
Sion. 

But wait, there is a chance still. Within 
the two thousand yards separating the clean 
elegance of Park Street and the dirty turbu- 
lence of Dharamtalla (now renamed Lenin 
Sarani—West Bengal' homage to pseudo- 
Marxism), there is sufficient hope that Ash- 
faq will become a revolutionary. And if he 
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does, he will shame Ajoy, who is a revolu- 
tionary merely in intent. Ashfaq will not 
only go to the villages and die a hero of the 
people but also understand what: he is dying 
for. What happens to the knowledge then? 
That noiseless thunder, etc? 


Three cups of tea later everything is 
utterly confused. Ashfaq is finally defeated 
by his background, by that sofa-set. 


Lily was surprised and delighted. She 
had initiated virgins before, but this chap 
was overdoing it a little. He was a bit of an 
unusual case, He was trying to jmpress her, 
of course, but more than her he was trying 
to impress himself. What the hell! It was 
his money wherever he had stolen it from 
(his father, probably), all she could do was 
give him a good time and she would do 
jt and she was unused to thinking so much 
anyway. . 

Ashfaq breathed in the comfort of the 
atmosphere, and what difference did it 
make that the room cost eighty rupees a 
day? He luxuriated in the air-conditioning, 
the silence. He threw off his aged shoes and 
sank his feet into the three-inch luxury of 
the carpet. The room was warm and heavily 
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curtained against the evening sunlight. He | 
had heard of how these things were done. . 
Speaking loudly and crudely to hide his ner- - 
vousness at using the/telephone for room 
service, he orderéd Scotch, and ignored the 
smirk on the waiter's face as he left the 
bottle and two glistening glasses on the 
table. His head pressed against the foam of 
the armchair, he watched Lily undress, then 
the tingle became a storm as she, with a 
smile, unbuttoned his shirt. 

He had never felt so clean before. Soak- 
ing in the bathtub in warm water, Lily 
scrubbing his back, her nipples against his 
eyes and lips. 

He wore a thin tie (he had bought it 
recently from the New Market, for seven 
rupees, when the prospects of the interview 
for the municipality job were bright) when 
he went to have dinner. It was a fantastic 
world, and even though Ashfaq knew about 
these things and knew what to expect he 
was still a little surprised. Certain words 
which had been fantasies took on life. 
Dance. Loud foreign music, couples gyrat- 
ing, swaying like snakes, luxuriating in com- 
fort, money. 2 

This was the Life. How miserable to- 
exist without knowing the softness of a car- 
pet, or the sharp taste of this chicken. 

Ashfaq burped and suddenly laughed 
out loudly. Lily > came furious and em- 
barrassed. “Stop it, men!” The waiters—. 
more correctly dressed than the customers 
—were perturbed by this obnoxiously loud 
laugh. 

If it wasn’t for her he probably 
wouldn’t have stopped laughing so soon. He 
did not want the night to be ruined. Ashfaq 
was happy; he had found the final answer: 
f— everything. 

For the first time in his life, Ashfaq 
relaxed on a foam mattress, and on a milk- 
white bedsheet under what seemed nothing 
less than a perfumed blanket. He felt a 
tinge of nostalgia when he thought of Aye- 
sha; however foolish it might have been, 
the affair had been a precious experience. 


ANSBFAe'S suicide in a posh hotel room in 
the early hours of the morning on Jan- 
uary 21 (as the newspapers said) did cause 
a few minor ripples. Lily was scared by the 
whole thing, especially at the prospect of 
being accused of murder. And. it was bad 
publicity for the hotel, which disturbed the 
management, and the clerk at the booking 
counter was fired for not being choosy 
enough about his guests. (Without being 
sentimental we might still state that the 
clerk in question was now in for a very 
hard time, what with three children to sup- 
port and no prospects of another job.) 
Ashfaq’s parents were, understandably, 
heartbroken. Job or no job, money or no 
money, a son will be missed and a brother 
remembered. 

In the Diamond, a distance developed 
between the three remaining friends, After 
the funeral they talked the whole thing 
over, “What a goddam coward, what a weak 
person!” Ajoy declaimed angrily. The other 
two told him to put his Marxism up his arse 
and shut up. 

In the course of fruitful time, Ayesha 
married a foreign-returned wealthy Muslim 
businessman who danced very well, spoke 
English with an excellent accent, and was, 

after a fashion, intelligent too, 
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UBERT, YOU PROMISED’ APRACADABRA; 
H : 3 RA 


YOU'D DO L RAIN Y 
-BILLS TODAY! RAIN Y 


2 


SJ 
LOOK, HUBERTY 


GO TAKE A RIDE ON ; 
ITS POURING 


YOUR BROOM, YOU SILLY 


SEEM LIKE [T 
RAING MORE 
ON SATURDAYS 
| THAN IT 
USED TO? 


P IM HAPPY ON 
THE INSIDE! 
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MIRA; ON THE TRAIL OF AZAD WAS ENCIRCLED BY THE BANDIT! 
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MY PRETTY BRIDE! 
WOULD You LIKE TO 
SEE WHAT MY BOYS 
ARE ANXIOUS TO 
EXHIBIT? 


X027 MERE. THE LITTLE 


z AMPHIB'S JUST AHEAD OF — 
US. NOTHING'S HAPPENED 
— YET. 


KEEP CN NS 
TAIL. WE THINK 
THEY'RE CARRYING 
_, THE STOLEN 


| i , 
f VUI 


IF DIANA'S FIRST CHUTE 


EVEN won; | Keer HOW LONG 
Ln PALI pror mee OUTFIT IS THAT? : - j DOESNIT OPEN S á 


/ 1 KEEP YOUR EYES, Y 
5 i : 
e CL. o o | Sx nee 
WHATS THAT. 
CLOWN DOING 


LR way YOU 
^^ NOT ? RUSHED ME 
GOING! 1 INTO THIS -~ 


PEPI- WHAT'S KT - $5 
COME OVER SUM | - : 
you-- 7! ° j | 7 NEY, THIS IS RISKY, 
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What The Stars Foreté 


by S.K. KELKAR : 


i} Saturday, September. I 


For luck today, wear or use: Pale yel- 
low, 5, onyx. : 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Guard against. 


: Eo 26 E citing Newbie i ^ the tendency to be extravagant or to either 

Sunday k today, wear or use: Pastel blue, Surroundings will Em tr E je ived in pcs 
For luc , personal life. Make yon Dinne e sc due. E 

6, turqugise- » past, but heed th s ares ERE hal op A be 

EUN THDAY FORECAST: The stars - avoid frustration Fiasco mor elders bo eee 

I ete a fairly ps year. e novel satisfactory. Mere a ESE Mace s ee fl ione a 

*ement technique is sure prove 3 Red z experts in the no 

aver This is specially applicable to Plectronic feld will be specially lucky. home. : | 

Eis The employed get their due promo- 

P n without much trouble. A good year 

m the financial angle. Family life is under 

qm THIS WEEK FOR YOU - 


Monday. August 27 


today, wear or use: Dee l- 
low can i Bae (December 21 to January 19) (June 21 to July 20) 
ow, 1, . 7 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A lucky ‘phase ‘(Capricorn a akara Cancer (Kataka) 
enters your life, The efforts made in the eda s iC In spite of your having to shoulder 
recent past will be crowned with success being misled by rumours and false bigger responsibilities, you will en- 
abringing money as well as status. A very information. Saturday will bring joy sports and entertainment. Art- 
enjoyable year from the family point of more business opportunities. After ists and writers will be able to 
view, Youngsters will settle down happily Wednesday, the atmosphere will create inspired works on Tuesday 
in life. An addition to the family is likely. A clear and you will be in a position and Wednesday. Weekend is ideal 
year to enjoy sedentary games and hobbies. to take the right decisions. for entertainment. 
- (January 20 to February 18) (July 21 to August 21) 
Tuesday, August 28 Aquarius (Kumbha) Leo (Simha) 
For luck today, wear or use: Dark Till midweek business will be ra- Events of this week could bring 
brown, 3, dark sapphire. ther slack. Health will be upset and prosperity in personal as well as | 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: You may be will require careful treatment. But business life. Those in service will 
forced to make certain changes, but rest as- from Thursday there is improve- Come orang il pne meneg 
sured that they are going to proye profit- ment in both. Go all out to make responsibilities, which may bring 
able. It would be a good idea to seek the contacts and spend the week-end in- them temporary promotion and ele- 
advice of mature persons before taking dras- doors. vated status, 
tic action, especially ‘in December and May. February 19 to March 20) (August 22 to September 23) 
: : C y 
EX and spontaneous aid from friends Pisces (Mina) Virgo (Kanya) 
and associates will help you to tide over The first two days of the week 
inancial difficulti d a rather un- e 9 3 
financial difficulties, Pe preparen E ee prob- should be utilised for clearing the 
Wednesd CA) jems may worry you for the first ` backlog to enable you to take on 
ednesday, August 29 two days Tuesday-Wednesday are fresh work on Tuesday. Wednesday 
For luck today, wear or use; Deep yel- pee i business S is good for personal matters, Thurs- 
Y, favourable for routine i z Du 
low, 5, onyx, activities, Health may suddenly day-Friday are auspicious for busi- 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: It would be cause anxiety on Friday-Saturday. ness deals andomgney: ERES 
Prudent to maintain the status quo in all (March 21 to April 20) (September 24 to October 23) 
Walks of life and avoid changes unless Aries (Mesha) . Libra (Tula) 
post =. ur Business brings normal k ahead will tax your ener- Physical strain should be avoided as 
ancial gains, A. good year for the employ- The week ana far as possible. Business remains 


ed who get additional powers but little 
Monetary gain. Extra income helps to bal- 
ance your budget, Family life is peaceful 
and happy, 


Thursday, August 30 
For luck today, wear or use: Royal pur- 


Ple, 3, amethyst, E 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The year Children will b 
be: young Vie coni N Tenta Timely financial gains on 


brings opportunities to effect changes in re news, For t 


use problems. Those in ser- : 

dE. Be good chances to please their tions are likely Es ia ie 
superiors but initially they will some re o ce Grove a 
have to complete tiresome tasks Eus paio cur) ursdi 
successfully. days. mee 

il 21 to May 20) (October 24 to November 22) 
d Taurus (Vrishabha) Scorpio (Vrischika) 
ring exhilarating 


E 1 trouble 
gies. In business, labour mok int quite normal. Certain social func- 


business and work life, Speculators will of friends will be most entertain- Tuesday will meet your „urgent 


sam good money after an initial setback. jng and encouraging. Minor luck in 
3 g an ior needs, Friends 
Awards, scholarships and trips abroad await speculation i$ likely on Sunday vas Wednesday. Worries : 
ciédemicians and research students in nu- on Wednesday. Relax and enjoy health of spouses may crop Up. .— 
nor science. A happy year from the finan- yourself on Saturday. ‘i ser ber 20) 
ti Angle but hold on to the gains. Domes- (May 21 to June 20) 99€» ub 
€ life Will Ze full of fun and frolic. Young- Gemini (Mithuna) Sagittarius ( 
73 will do well in their vocation. ; ; xe Business and job activities show 
Frid A slight npo Es in i. will be improvement this week, Absence of 
ri ife ig indi . Busin 
ay, August 31 of iige lp pia wroliable. Luxury your superiors will ps. you the 
For luck today, wear or use; Pastel Toda and appliances will fetch a opportunity to temporar y Mee 
» 6, turquoise, RA price. Thursday is propitious a higher position till the middle o 
BIRT r h wil . g t the week. Money gains are likely, 
happe THDAY FORECAST: Much ^. for love affairs. 
and ex- 


to make this year colourful . 
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Digitized Sees 9piri,,.. ago virtually every photographic 
= duct and process was imported. In the pa e 
Um *tecade, Agfa-Gevaert has forged ahead sts ae 
fun; towards import substitution, Today it EO 
nation's leader in the manufacture of pha 


graphic Papers and cameras. 


Agfa-Gevacrt India Ltd. encourages smal 
industrialists to manufacture various pii 
nhin ancacemies and eguinment 


l-scale 
Stogra. 
ENS 3 A an Proven 
standards of quality. These are then Marketeg 
under the brand name ''AGIL *. So 
zt The Agfa-Gevaert group in West Ger 
Belgium manutacture these products 


Many ang 


Quo 


Films forglack and white and,colour B 
and chemicals for black and white and 
B medical and industrial X-ray films m 
plates and papers forothe graphic arts @ papers 
and microfilm for document copying B materials 
for scientific purposes and aerial photography 
B motion picture films, also for TV @ rapid- 
copying materials El materials for magnetic 
sound azz ~ideo recording E cameras @ slide 
projectors Bl amateur film cameras and 
projectors Bl laboratory equipmeni, ;; ling 
automatic processing machines g microfilm 
cameras B reprographic cameras. 

These are available against actual user licences, 


Papers: 
Colour 
films, 
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AGFA-GEVAERT 


Neu 


For more particulars apply tc 


AGFA-GEVAERT INDIZ. LIMITED 
Head Office, Post Box No. 11032, Bombay-20. 

Bl Bombay Branch, Post Box No. 11133, Bombay-20. 
B New Delhi Branch, Post Box.No.55, New Delhi-1. 
Ul Calcutta Branch, Post Box No. 9114, Calcutta-16. 
IB Madras Branch, Post Box No. 1076, Madras-6. 

(9 Trademarks oi Agfa-Gevaert, Antwerp/Leverkusen. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Products. 
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Out on a drive three young people. Who 
have climbed up the ladder of success. Each 
a specialist in his own line. Who make vital 
on-the-spot decisions. For whom quality 
matters most. They laugh, and talk on the 
same wave-length. Are tuned in to the same 
notions of living. Fun is in the air. A feeling 
of success pervades ail. 
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is here. 


‘ — the quality filament — is the 
pick ot great mills like Mafatlal, Ambica, 
Sadhana and others for the making of their 
popular fabrics. 


Japhaspon — the tough tyre cord — is used 


by the Tyre Industry including Mansfield and 
Goodyear to put more muscle and power into 
their strong tyres. 


And Jahn — the industrial yarn — is 


ideal for Defence applications, fishing industry 
and for various other industrial applications. 


Yes, great minds really think alike. 
e 


makes mills great 


98M[1423 


SALES OFFICES : 
AMRITSAR: 17/1 Kennedy Avenue. LUDHIANA: Kharadian Bazar. DELHI: 3808, Pahari Dhi 


i Dhiraj, VARANASI: D-47/197 Rampur 
CALCUTTA: 4th Fioor, 4-SyrBgogue Super BOMBAY: Samath, 10th Floor, 69, B. Desai Road. SURAT: 12:516 aea. AHMEDABAD: Ashram Road 
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BANDAID | 


BRAN 


Medicated Dressing E 


Dust and dirt are almost everywhere in 
a child's life. And one place where they 
shouldn't be is in an open wound. 


Keep out infection. Use BAND-AID* i 
Medicated Dressings for all minor 

cuts, scratches and bruises. : 
Neat, convenient BAND-AID Medicated i 4 
Dressings protects wounds from - 
germs and its special antiseptic helps B s 
them heal. | 
Don’t take risks with open wounds. 
It's better to play safe —with BAND-AID 
Medicated Dressings. 


SIMGES/AG/aa 


. LIMITED 
Sombay-20. 

1133, Bombay-20. 
Vo.55, New Delhi-1, 
. 9114, Calcutta-16. 
076, Madras-6. 
twerp/Leverkusen. 
oducts. 
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A foluuon sfoluuon product 


“Trademark - © Johnson & Johnson Vi 


Always keep BANDAID Dressings handy. 
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i M ie Amul Milk Powder gives an endless 
n we supply of good wholesome milk. 
H N A ; For tea of coffee. Delicious milk 
E IZ ? iy i ; i g drinks. Thick creamy curds, sweets 
TEES d ze = i and puddings. So convenient and 
E NY Ze economical. Keep a tin handy always, — , |. 
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FACT OR FANCY? 


Miracles . Visions . Ghosts . Telepathy . Re-births. | ( 
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All these in the past, were dismissed by Science as 
sheer nonsense. But now, parapsychologists all over 
the world are trying to test the validity and truth 
behind these phenomena. The results will startle you! | 
* Our Latest Survey: The Bureaucrat. | 
What is he really? A legacy of the British Regime, 
or the interpreter of today's Democracy? Special 
interviews and colour pictures. 4 

* The Western man: The Isle Of Loneliness. 

While our youth blindly apes the West, its 
counterpart abroad looks to the East for cultural 
renaissance. The travel diary of a famous Hindi 
author, with colour pictures. 

Plus all the regular features that have made 
Dharmayug a top-ranking Hindi weekly. 


DHARMAYUG 


2nd September, 1973 » 64 pagese85 paise 


Only 
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TRADE MARK ‘ROCHE’ — l 

| 3 : :densemni i international research for you. i 
on has this Saridon's unique formulation in i y : 

| SL Sealab headaches, gets to the source of your —— Moreover, a single Sonido | 
power to re " headaches fast, giving you relief effective against the stress an l 

| while calming you down almost immediately. Just pain accompanying toothaches, | 
| and brightening you'up:- one is enough. That's Roche's bodyaches and tension. | 
| | 
| 
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Made from Shark finished 
selected leather with precise 
craftsmanship. 


In a variety of colours 
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226A, MAULANA AZAD ROAD. BOMBAY-8. PHONE: 378911 
Factory :- 69-Industrial Estate, Wanowri, Poona-1 
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D. Com. I.M.C. 


Ensure Your Success & Learn 


ACCOUNTS & INCOME TAX 
BANKING 
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COMPANY SECRETARYSHIP 
COSTING 


Excellent PERSONAL or POSTAL TUITION 
Enquire TODAY 
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Tel: 251634. 
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lift of flowers. Light up the scene in 
| aeuum, a Finlay saree. Dazzle them— 
» in softly glittering yellow. 


In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, people from European 
y countries travelled all the way to 
d India to learn Indian dyeing secrets. 
7" Techniques that made our fabrics famous 
y the world over for their fast, bright, true 
Ld colours. Today Finlay carries on this proud 
; tradition with fine fabrics in a choice of over 
^4 600 shades. 


é Sarees: Uncrushable polyester/cotton, 
4 gauzy organdies, superfine voiles | 
Dand soft mulls. A breath-taking ) 


Finlay's colour-go-round 


—fine fabrics in over 600 shades 
Matching blouses: 


$9 ' e ; 9 in rubia, lawns, 
e S ES. cambrics. 
Finlay Mills Ltd./Gold Mohur Mills Ltd. ast 
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TO ALL | 
READERS 


"QUOTES" No. 197 


Heres “QUOTES” No. 197, 
our SEPTEMBER OFFER 
with a handsome First Frize of 
Rs. 12,000! 


Please remember that if you 
use only one of the squares, 
fhe other blank square must 
be struck out in ink. 


Remember, regular enírants 
make regular winners! 


` 
“QUOTES” No. 197, appears in the 
August 12, 19, 26 & September 2, 1973 
issues of “The illustrated Weekly of 
India”. 


This literary pastime is purely one cf 
skill in which every clue permits of only 
à one-word solution. 


These Quotation Clues are actual quo- 
tations from authors, and they are sensi- 
ble, witty and delightful, and, thereforc, 

are in themselves truly educative 
and entertaining; Moreover, there is no 
clement of chance in this contest, be- 
Cause there js NO “Adjudication Com- 
mittec" to decide the final Solutions, and 
there is only one CORRECT ANSWER 
to each quotation chie—the word used 
by the author in his or her work. 


(QUOTES SA NOM 


CONTEST OF SKILL? 


Here's "QUOTES" No. 197, Our September Oller, with a 


in the clue or use your memory, 
end of cach clue. 


|IITERARY PASTIME — 


CLOSES: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 


Dictatorship, as he saw, can never be more than 
a temporary expedient; it is determined, as a 


rule, by a sing!2 
"How lovely!" seemed 


— 


ove: 


-enthusiastic for so 


CLUES ACROSS 
11 If there was anything 


(LIFE|LINE) 
deep, 


expensive a ——, so I changed it to “Rath 


nice.” 


‘Tm not afraid of you," she said, , as 
(BOLDLY|COLDLY) 


sat down. 


er 
(SHOP|SHOW) 
she 


dust-incrusted ——, 


“You see,” she said in a low but angry voice. 


“They’re ——.” 


The underiying notion was, ‘It disgraces me to 
have been mentioned in connexion with such a 


She started to whirl and ru 
from behind her a hand reached to —— hard 
over her mouth, and an arm pinioned her arms 


to her sides. 


There was a great —— of lightning and a long 
bumping of thunder as we r 


the woods. 


"It's time these — came qut, he said. 


n for the door, but 


eached the edge of 


(SORE|SURE) 


(BAGIHAG) them if you ——. 


CLUES DOWN 


(SLAP|SLIP) Jowliest ——. 


(FLASH|SLASH) 


(SEAMS|TEAMS) 


vision, there would always 
to correct it. For himself, he 


When he had made an opening, 
hand ir, as if into a vault and 


After all, you're a year younger th 
your classmates. You could 
(OWAITED|W. 


6 All I know is the press, and the la 
and the laws relating to invasion 
that's required of every n 


handsome First Prize of Ks. 12,000! 
knowledge and skill.to spot the CORRECT WORD from among 


wrong with his 
be 


Wished 


plenty of 


Ele of 
Others 


(DIVELIVE, 


still catch 


he plun " 
brought 2 his 
(BASKET|CAS 


an most ct 
up with 
ANTED) 


W of libel, 
of privacy; 
ewsman down to the 

(CUB|SUB) 


He can do anything the law will let him do, 
and he can —— a stab at doing 
things the law won't let him do. ( 


Some of the 
MAKEI|TAKE) 


But they were socially far apart, so it took time 
and female artfulness to — her way with him, 
(HAVE|PAVE) 


out a 
KET) 


OF SEPT. 30; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF OCT 7 


SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” 
Address Envelope: “QUOTES” No. 197, Competition Department, “Times of India" Offices, Post Bag 
No. 102, BOMBAY-1, 


= — NN 


ENTRY FORM FOR "QUOTES" NO. 197 


RULES & CONDITIONS ON } 
P. 68. ENTER REGULARLY | 
& WIN. 


"QUOTES" 
No. 197 


CLOSING 
DATE: 


FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 


Enclosed Money 


Order Receipt/ 
Postal Orders/ 


"Q" Cash Receipts 


KARE 
Wlal [rlelpl Re. “entry 


“QUOTES N97 
I Entry Re. 1/-. Il Entry Re. 1/-, 


In entering this coniest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditions and 
accept the Competition Editor's decision as final and legally binding. 
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| Central Railway 
EF POONA 


KALYAN- c A TPURI ROUTES 
3 IGA 
; . . 
i ject is bei igned by Indian engineers, equipped 
2 plyi i i t for The entire project is being design [In ereenn RESA 
; EE (Bhopa) wh ich i Ee ee EE ODE ah Indies equipment and commissioned by Indiah engi 
a t jonst - wo 5 
z bas ue EI eic "Traction Rectifier DC Sub-Stations on Kalyan AS WOT TE E Y ME 
2 Boota roile and one Sub-Station on Kalyan-Igatpur) route. The 8 
^ Sub-Stations on Kalyan-Poona line will havea capacity to eee 
$5.00 KW of poe on poet ts 4000 KW, Tii eM EEC 
—bringing the total additi 4 9 : 
will help p SII of passenger traffic and considerably » (l NDIA) LTD. Wc 
increase haulage capacity. ; | 
All the 9 S dE will be remote-controlled and savipped nA RAT 
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_Sir—As a student of Kashmir Shaivism, 
I was pained not to find any reference made 
it by R.G.K. in his feature on Yoga 
(July 29). 
— The non-dualistic Shaivism of Kashmir 
propounded by Vasu Gupta and interpreted 
E by Abhinava Gupta does include Yoga also 
its orbit. The revolutionary concept of 
"Bhoga-Yoga"—Yoga being posterior to the 
enjoyment of worldly objects—is essentially 
a far-reaching contribution to this field of 
Indian thought from Kashmir. The so-called 
esoteric and occult content of Yoga has been 
made thoroughly intelligible and all the 
same palatable by these thinkers of Kash- 
_ mir, 
—— According to the thesis as contained in 
_ the Shiva-Sutras (aphorisms on self-consci- 
ous and self-dependent spirit) Yoga is a 
mental drill—a discipline of inner faculties 
and not physical culture at all. 
— .— "The Yoga cult of Kashmir Shaivism is 
an obvious improvement on Patanjali 
Srinagar K. N. DHAR 
3 Sir—I am surprised to read in the “Yoga 
Vocabulary” that Yoga is pre-Aryan. What 
- does the author mean? It is clear in the 
Vedas that “Arya” means a noble and up- 
|. right person and un un-Arya is a sharp con- 
E trast to an Arya. The Vedas do not speak 
of any tribe or race which existed before 
| the Aryans. Yoga is mentioned in the Vedas 
as well as in the latter-day Aryan scrip- 
tures like the Upanishads, Shastras and the 
Gita as a way of liberation, Where are the 
seriptures of the so-called “pre-Aryan” 
civilisation which speak of Yoga? 


Srinagar MOHAN L. TIKKU 


"a Sir—There is a noteworthy aspect in 
| the process of SCL A ‘mantra’ is given 
by the guru to the disciple. The latter ag- 
ees to keep it to himself. Then he is asked 
witness a brief ceremony which the 
cher performs as a preparation for the 
truction. What more ado is needed? If 
TM is a 'test tube' process thrown open to 


ED ANGARA VENKATA KRISHNA RAO 
a Bombay 
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Sir—Yoga in its purest form is mean- 
ingful and acceptable only to Advaitins 
even among Hindus because they (Advai- 
tins) believe in the non-duality and non- 
plurality of the soul. They identify their own 
individual selves with the Universal Self- 
and hence the fact that the union of these 
two is possible through Yoga is meaningful 
and acceptable to them. But the Dvaitins or 
dualists believe that the individual self and 
the Universal Self are two entirely differ- 
ent entities and hence their stress is more 
on Bhakti Yoga which is nothing but Upa- 
sana. The Christians hold a similar philo- 
sophy. Certainly Yoga cannot be divorced 
from its cultural and religious moorings. 


Vellore R. MOHANASUNDARAM 


Sir—It appears that the miracles of 
Yoga are limited to the upper classes. 


Faridabad RAJINDER BHATIA 


Sir—How is L. S. Rao still alive after 
tasting cyanide? He should approach those 
scientists who are anxious to know what 
cyanide tastes like. 


Ranchi TARAK NATH SHAW 


Sir—Transcendental Meditation cannot 
be “taught in two-and-a-half minutes.” 
There are seven steps to learning TM. 


Transcendental Meditation is not prac- 
tised for “a” beneficial effect. The technique 
of TM roots out the cause of problems— 
weakness in the mind—and, as a result, the 
individual’s mental, physical and psycholo- 
gical health (the foundation of *morality") 
is simultaneously strengthened. No one as- 
pect of life is sacrificed for another; thus no 
imbalance “resulting in behaviour which so- 
ciety regards as undesirable" is possible. 


Amsterdam, Holland Dr MARIA SCHOOF 
Pak POWs 


Sir—This refers to your article “POWs 
Issue—As Pakistanis See It" (July 29). Like 
me many are now convinced that you 
were hypnotised while on a brief visit 
to Pakistan, and President Bhutto has ap- 
pointed you his PRO in India to fight for 
the cause of the POWs. 


Lucknow BRAJ RAJ SARAN 


Sir—I am writing this letter to you on 
“Rakhi Day” and my letter concerns a sis- 
ler's love for her brother. Recently I was in 
Karachi, and a sister of a friend of mine ap- 
proached me to find out the whereabouts of 
her brother from whom they have not heard 
since the break-out of hostilities in Bangla- 
desh. 


== w 


Name: Abdul Karim Merchant 
Father’s Name: Iqbal Hussain Merchant 
Age: 29 years ea 
Address: Amynabad, Sidheshwari Road 
Dacca A 


He was picked up on January 3, 1971 
from Motijheel, A. K. & Co, and has been 
since missing. According to some people he 
was "shot down" but his body was not 
found. On January 26, his name appeared 
in the newspapers in Karacfli under the 
“POW businessmen and contractors” list. His 
number is 263 as published in the Karachi 
papers. Since then his family has been in 
touch with the Red Cross, Karachi and Ge- 
neva, but with no luck, I have a hunch that 
he may be in Meerut Camp but nothing is 
known. 


Bombay Dr RAM BELLARA 


Sir—I am glad to read your article on 
POWs (July 29). I very much appreciate 
your views and by all means support them. 

The collapsing barriers of international 
politics—e.g., Nixon and Tanaka's visit to 
Peking without recognising each other or 
having any diplomatic relations—have pav- 
ed the way for world peace. 

I do hope that Mr Mujibur Rehman will 
think it over that it was East Pakistan 
which struggled for its freedom from the 
tyranny of Pakistani rule; Pakistan just did 
what any other nation would have done 
under similar circumstances to suppress the 
revolt against the state within the frame- 
work of its laws and norms of international 
law. There were excesses. But what can the 
civilised world expect from military dicta- 
tors who have bullets but no brains? 


Panna (M.P.) B. K. CHUDASAMA 


Sir—It seems to me that we have gone 
insane in our thirst for revenge and that too 
revenge for the wrongs done to another na- 
tion. This attitude is going to lead the sub- 
continent nowhere and we'll end up fight- 
ing each other, like the Arabs and Israelis, 
for ages to come. The people of this coun- 
try seem to have forgotten that wars are 
fought by bloodthirsty politicians and not 
by the peoples of different countries, It is 
inhuman to hold the POWs any longer. Ask 
any American woman who has only recently 
seen her POW husband or father or son re- 
leased by the N. Vietnam Government. 


Bombay AMAR ‘MADNANI 


Sir—Mrs Indira Gandhi’s Government 1s 
to blame for feeding these 93,000 POWs 
for nothing during the past 20 months. I 
ask: why not shift these men to Dandaka- 
ranya to clear the forests there, or engage 
them in digging the Ganga-Cauvery Grand 
Canal? : 

We fought a war which was thrust upon 
us. We lost thousands of our young men. 
Widows, parents and children of these men 
are today mourning their loss with no less 
sorrow than do Nazala and Zeb Aurangazeb. 
Have you a word of consolation for them? 


Palghat C. R. NAIR 


Achutha Menon 
Sir—In his article on C. Achutha Menon 


(July 29), A. S. Raman has stated that Mr 
Menon's wife's brother had once sought a 
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favour from Mr Menon in regard to a con- 
tract for a friend and the Chief Minister 
politely refused to oblige. This statement is 
absolutely false, I happen to be one of the 
two brothers of Mr Menon's wife and flatly 
refule Mr Raman's allegation. My brother 
who lives in Bombay is equally innocent of 
the charge. Mr Raman would do well to dis- 
close the source of his information to me 
and issue a-gorrection while fendering an 
apology. A copy of this letter of mine is 
being forwarded to Mr C. Achutha Menon. 


Madras V. R. MENON 


Coal Nationalisation 


Sir—The article on Coal Nationalisation 
(July 29) contains a number of inaccuracies: 


The National Coal Development Corpo- 
ration, since its inception in 1956, has never 
been able to produce any profit so far. Their 
loss in 1971-72 was Rs 6.53 crores as against 
the previous year's loss of Rs 1.73 crores. 
The capital involvement is about Rs 200 
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€ 
crores and the cumulative loss so far is Rs 
12.22 crores. These are official figures but. 


in practice the logs to the'country is much 
more. e 
G Any industrialist anywþere in India or 
abroad cannot afford to make less than 10 
per cent. annual profit on the working of 
his. industrial undertaking. 


Dhanbad e M. K. BHATTACHARYA 


Sir—The article tells more about coal 
before nationalisation and contains very lit- 
tle which pertains to the post-nationalisation 
period. 


The availability position of cokejcoal to 
‘the petty consumers, viz., industries, brick 
klins, etc., has become worse. The gap in the 
prices between the producing and con- 
suming ends is great: for example the 
rate of BH.Hjcoke at the collieries is Rs 
120 per tonne whereas the same is being 
sold at different places in North, West and 
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A HOME FOR TIG- 
-ERS: Beginning “Tiger 
Haven"  (Macmillan)— 
Arjan Singh's exciting 
new book about the 
dedicated work of one 
man to .protect Indian 
wildlife in a small area. 
‘In this first of three in- 
stalments, Arjan Singh 
describes the fascinat- 
- ing life of the animals of 
the open plains and his 
own transition from 
sportsman and farmer 
to conservationist and 
photographer. 


TIKKA KHAN: By Khushwant 
Singh. For the first time Pakistan’s 
Commander-in-Chief grants an ex- 
clusive interview to an Indian jour- 
nalist. In a two-hour discussion he 
tells the Editor how and why Pak- 
istan lost the war. 


THE GREATEST ROCK HUNT 
IN HISTORY: Prof. D. Lal shows 
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South India at Rs 600 to 900 per tonne. 
To add to the confusion created by the dis- 
tribution system of the public sector, the 
Ministry of Steel and Mines has imposed 
a control on this vital raw- material for the 
small-scale industries. 


Dhanbad R. PRASAD 


Sir—The responsibility for the slow pro- 
gress of this great industry goes to the 
Government's erratic plans. The Government 
has set up a Coal Mines Authority for over 
600 nationalised non-coking coal mines and 
has fixed Calcutta as the Authority’s head- 
quarters. It has also been heard the NCOC, 
which has its present headquarters at Ranchi, 
is being merged with the CMA. Ironically 
enough, the majority of the non-coking coal 
mines are in Bihar. The authorities have 
turned a deaf ear to the demand for shifting 
the CMA's head office to Ranchi. 


Dhanbad M. S. RAHMAN 
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how lunar exploration will benefit 
mankind. Photographs in colour. 


LAKSHADWEEP: Mr Justice 


V. R. Krishna Iyer savours thea 


beauty of the Laccadives, now re- 
named Lakshadweep. 


A QUESTION OF CONSCI- 
ENCE: Story by Denzil Joseph. 


ae ; = Par most precious asset. Qur climate and our soil 
em; they bring rain and 7 3 i 

. Sh C pute i nd prevent floods; they maintain 

Our forests are being recklessly hacked down. 

lions of tons of precious top soil. The desert is 

do not look out, India will become ano 

rations will be riding camels in cactus land. 


We are losing mil- 
on the march. If we 


by Ramesh Chandran V 


—Balkrishan 


" 


How many years will our forests exist 

Before they end up in smoke? 

How many years will our people exist 

If they think the forest’s a joke? 

Listen. How many crops will a desert 

produce? 

And how much water to drink? 

The answer, my friend, is blowin’ in 
the wind 

The answer is blowin’ in the wind. 


(with apologies to Bob Dylan) 


ILL it be said of India in 2074 that it 

was a populous land with an ancient 
history, that it was ranked among the indus- 
trial countries of the world, but the people 
multiplied so recklessly that they ate up all 
their greenery till the land became a desert 
and then their millions died of starvation: 


Will it be said that the subcontinent of 
India ranks with the Sahara and the Gobi 
as one of the great man-made deserts of the 
world? Will it be said that in this land, 
which supported 600 million people, only a 
few scattered nomadic tribes remain? At the 
rate we are denuding our forests, this xin 
certainly happen. What an ignominous en 
io a great nation! 


SQUAD ERE EM ET n 
—Ashwin Gatha 


LAST STAGES OF DESTRUCTION of E 
already barren landscape occur when £ 
is no longer enough pasture for cattle. Over- 
grazing has been the chief cause of despo*, 
lation of the land. Enemy Number nod 
the goat; camel comes a close second. They 
strip every tree and bush of the foliage. 


zratganj. Lucknow 
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ex | LUSH RAIN FORESTS, a sight that is becoming rarer and rarer. JUMBOS HAULING TIMBER IN KERALA. 99% of the raw materials 


" Indien forests cover about 75 million hectares, which is 22.7% of th i maki 
5 f total and area. In Japan it is as high as 68% pas e for ane ee epee pU entre ot nOn ie 
sts exist 
The first step in the march of the desert. 
is the cutting down of trees, Roots wither 
and the soil they held together crumbles. 
a desert | Rain and wind carry the process further by 
luce? { carrying the loosened soil in floods or dust 
storms. Erosion of soil bares rock on which 
ywin’ in i nothing can grow. The once-fertile land 
ind i] turns to barren, rocky desert 


nd. History has many examples showing how 
» Dylan) | cutting down forests has turned a green and 

prosperous land into a moonscape. Two 
4 that it thousand years ago, Mesopotamia (between 
ihe Tigris and the Euphrates) was full of 
flourishing cities which became the seat of 
many empires, The Iraq of today is largely 
a desert whose wandering tribesmen eke 
out a miserable existence, going from oasis 
to oasis. Parts of India have already suffered 
the same fate. 


tinent of Sir Gerald Trever speaking at the Em- 
the Gobi pire Forestry Conference in 1935 said of the 
ts of the : Pabbi and the Siwalik Hills of the Punjab: 
his land, “When Emperor Jehangir built the castle of 
e, only a Nurpur for his Queen, Nur Jahan-;the Light 
n? At ine f of the World—he writes in his memoirs that 
this will the forest was so thick, that a bird could 
nous end | hardly spread its wings.” Today this area is 
a treeless hilly country with tufts of grass 
Í and thorny bushes. This transformation 

in Gatha s took place in less than 300 years. 


)N of the | Similar instances of converting forest 
hen there into desert can be found in the Etawah and 
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the South. Trevor Drieberg writes of the de- 
sert encroaching the 7,300 sq. mile territory 
near Anantpur (Andhra Pradesh) that forms 
the northern end of the Mysore plateau. 


Again, the extent of denudation of for- 
ests on the slopes of the Sahyadri mountains 
in Maharashtra remains to be calculated. 
“Tarun Bharat”, a Marathi daily from Nag- 
pur, reports that Sangli is totally arid and , 
has not a tree in sight. The same is true of 
the area between Poona and Sangli where 
even bushes have become scarce. No wonder 
Buldhana, Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nasik and 
Poona have become prone to chronic fa- 
mine. The drought in the country is large- 
ly “man-made”—the consequence of the 
reckless destruction of forests, the indiscri- 
minate reclamation of wetlands and the 
thoughtless squandering of natural resour- 
ces. A seminar held in Bombay early this 
year on “Conservation, the Answer to 
Drought” affirmed this view. 

The expert opinion is that at least one- 
third of a country’s area must be under for- 
est. Even highly industrialised nations like 
America, France, West Germany and Russia 
have more than this minimum Seana 
The percentages for Japan, Sweden an 
Canada are 68, 56 and 38 respectively. In 
India it is only 22.7 or 750 lakh hectares. 

So far we have done precious little to 
conserve our forests or to enlarge them. On 
the contrary, we have been cutting down 
trees recklessly. In the past few years we 
have cleared a million acres of forest to make 
room for plantations and for raising food 
crops. This could have been justified if de- 
forestation in one area had been matched by 
afforestation in another. 


The Uses Of Forests 
How far are forests useful? What is their 
place in a country’s economy? First of all 
they hold together the soil and prevent 
floods—or at any rate minimise the erosion 
caused by them, They ensure a certain per- 
centage of moisture and replenish the oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere, The earth’s supply 
of oxygen comes mainly from plants and 
plankton in the sea. During photosynthesis, 
they absorb carbon dioxide and release oxy- 
gen. With the destruction of vegetation, there 
has been an increase in carbon dioxide. This, 
scientists believe, can make the sun’s rays 
hotter, the polar caps will melt, the ocean 
level will rise and much of our land will 
be submerged. 3 
Forests increase the fertility of the soil 
by providing rich vegetable mould which is 
carried by the rivers to farmland. They have 
a healthy influence on climate. The roots 
of trees are like pumps: through them sub- 
soil water is sucked up and eventually ex- 
pelled as moisture by the foliage. 

Forests provide a home for our birds 
and animals. Our rich and varied wild life 
has vanished in proportion to the forests 
we have destroyed. A thousand years ago, 
lions and tigers were found almost all over 
India. Today lions are confined to the Gir 
_ forest in Gujarat and tigers are threatened 
of our industries like rayon, 
i matches are dependent on our 
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IT'S AN INVASION. Locusts descend in swarms and eat up mis and miles x greenery 
i 


in a matter of minutes. (Photograph: courtesy, The Desert, 
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trees you cut down, you must replant ano- 
ther acre. This rule is not observed today. 
We are not using our forest resources, we 
are abusing them. 


Pioneers Of Indian Forestry 


Forestry is the science of the proper 
exploitation of forests and their conserva- 
tion. The Indian Forest Department was 
started during the time of Lord Dalhousie 
(1848-1856) who appointed Sir Dietrich 
Brandis to take charge of the teak forests 
of Burma, in 1856. Eight years later he was 
made the first Governor-General of Forests. 
To him and his successors, Schlich and Rib- 
bentrop, should go the credit for laying the 
foundation of forestry in India. Sir Brandis 
initiated the system of training young In- 
dians—they were first sent to schools of 
forestry in France and Germany. 


The Government of India announced its 
forest policy for the first time in 1894. Look- 
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ing back one feels this policy took a short- 
sighted view of the needs of the country. 
The Forest Policy Resolution of 1894 says: 
“Tt should be remembered that... the claims 
of cultivation are stronger than the claims 
of forest preservation.” The framers of this 
policy did not see the point that cultivation 
itself is very much dependent on forest pre- 
servation, 


Since independence, there has been 
much talk on the need for conservation. But 
this has not been translated into action. The 
First Five-Year Plan included, among others, 
the following measures to streamline for est 
management: (1) planting trees in areas 
which have been overexploited or where 
there has been soil erosion; (2) development 
of forest communication; (3) growing trees 
for fuel in rural areas; (4) greater use 9 
non-conventional species of timber; (5) 
development of forest industries and minor 
forest produce, But it is doubtful if any 9 
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these measures have been impleniented--at 
azv rate you don't see any concrete results. 


the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the contribution 
of forestry to the Gross National Product 
in 1969-70 was only 1.6 per cent, while the 
employment it provided was as low as 0.2 per 
cent. The Approach Paper rightly points 
out that forests provide the essential insur- 
ance for agriculture, that the green revolu- 
tion, in order.to be sustained, needs the pro- 
tective umbrella of forests. 


i 
J) - According to the “Approach Paper" of 
f 


°We cultivate 50 per cent of the total 
land area—this is in excess of the maximum 
recommended for effective land use. By ac- 


SCORCHED BELTS 


The word “desert” comes from a 
Latin term meaning “abandoned”. In 
reality, deserts are anything but aban- 
doned. All of them contain plants, ani- 


mals and even humans, as well as 
some of the world’s most awe-inspiring 
scenery. The French writer Antoine de 
Saint-Exupery said: “The love of the 
Sahara, like love itself, is born of a 
face perceived and never really seen.” 


Most habitation on this earth is in 
“moist climates”. Few people venture 
into a desert. In folklore, the arid areas 
that cover a seventh of the globe’s 
land surface are a forbidding waste 
land—sun-seared and wind-scoured, 
waterless, endless, empty of shelter, 
and, except for venomous serpents 
lurking under the rocks, largely devoid 
of life. In actuality, man learned long 
ago how to surmount the perils of the 
desert. 


The prospector leading his burro 
and the Bedouin on his camel have 
traversed the remotest of the dry re- 
gions. Modern transport has made de- 
sert travel more casual. Airways and 
highways run parallel to the ancient 
caravan trails and industries, holiday- 
makers and home builders have con- 
fidently infiltrated the desert’s fringes. 

Those who know the desert res- 
pect it as knowing sailors respect the 
sea. The topography itself, unobscured 
by any heavy mantle of vegetation, 
discloses some of the planet’s boldest 
architecture. And when a rare fall of 
rain does soak the crackled soil, the 
brief bloom of wild flowers on tinted 

4 earth is a flamboyant spectacle. The 
^ deserts where all this goes are not scat- 
tered at random, but are distributed 
around the globe in two discontinuous 
belts, one in the Northern Hemisphere 
and one in the Southern. These are 
roughly centered along tive Tropic of 
Cancer and the Tropic of, Capricorn. 
Neither bends closer to the eqùator 
than 15 degrees. 

In 1918, Dr Wladimir Koppen of 
the University of Graz in Austria 
made a scientific classification of land. 
Since then, deserts have come to be 
known as “Koppen deserts”. They have 
less than 10 inches of rainfall in a 
year. They cover 14% of the earth’s 
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that will happen*is a deterioration of the 
productive land, a case where more effort 
wifl fetch very much less return. 


The average aE revenue þer hectare 
of forests in India is only Rs 21.50 compared 
with Rs 565 in West Germany and Rs 494 
in Switzerland. The expenditure per hectare 
in this country is Rs 10, while it is Rs 190.5 
in Japan, Rs 118.5 in Korea and Rs 435 in 
West Germany. 


The production of industrial timber in 
1970 was about 9 million cubic metres, 203 
million cubic metres of fuel wood was used. 
Of this only 12 million cubic metres were 


OF THE EARTH 


land surface. “Koppen steppes” 
10 to 20 inches of rainfall. 


(1) The Sahara is the biggest de- 
sert. It stretches across the whole 3,200- 
mile width of North. Africa, and its 3.5 
million square miles are almost as 
large as all the 50 states of the US 
together. Only a tenth of its total area 
is made up of dunes. It has snow- 
covered mountains rising to 11,500 
feet. Most of the desert’s interior aver- 
ages less than an inch of rainfall a 
year. 


have 


(2) The Australian Desert‘ occu- 
pies a little less than half (44%) of 
the continent. It has an average of five 
inches of rainfall a year and is 1.3 
million square miles. 


(3) The Arabian desert extends 
over nearly a million square miles of 
the peninsula, about a third of which 
is covered with sand. It has no rivers. 


(4) The Turkestan desert which 
is three quarters of a million square 
miles is in South-West Russia. Its 
western border is the Caspian Sea, 
which almost went dry 6,000 years 
ago and was refilled when the Near- 
East began to get more rainfall in the 
millennium before the Christian era. 


(5) The North American desert, 
500,000 square miles, extends over 
south-western United States and 
north-western Mexico. It has four ma- 
jor divisions: the Great Basin, Mojave, 
Sonoran and Chihuahuan. 


(6) The Patagonian (260,000 
square miles) desert of Argentina is 
east of the Andes and looks striking- 
ly like the Sonoran desert, because 
they share many identical plant 
species. 


(7) The Thar (230,000 square 
miles), which lies across Western In- 
dia and Pakistan, is also known as the 
Great Indian Desert. The Indus Val- 
ley civilisation (c. 2,500 B.C.), flour- 
ished near by. At that time, possibly, 
the area was moist and became dry 
due to a shift in the wind direction. 


(8) The Kalahari, in southern Af- 
rica, covers 220,000 square miles ad- 
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cubic metres. Of this we are using 1p 20 


—from “The Desert” x 


joining grassland. It extends to the | 
often foggy coastal desert known as 
the Namib. à 


(9) The Takla Makan (200,000 
square miles) in Sinkiang province 
western China merges with the semi 
arid regions to the north-west and 
Mongolia, where is situated the cold 
desert called Gobi. Eu 


(10) The Iranian desert (150,0 3 
square miles) boasts some bes : 
world's highest sand dunes—over : 
feet in height. There are traces 
Neolithic men, the world’s fi 
culturists; the area was also. 
of great empires. There are sig 
Iran and elsewhere in the Mide 
to show that man's misuse of 
desolated fertile | -areas Aono 
desert encroach. — — 

(11) The Atacama ene. 
Chile and Peru is about 140,000 square - e 
miles, the smallest desert of all. Its — — 
annual rainfall is only half an inch. 


S.R. 
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down irees at this rate without planting new 
ones. India will become another Sahara be- 
fore the end of this century. 


We can learn from the experience of 
America, Early this century, in parís of the 
US, the foresis had been laid waste by rapa- 
cious logging, creating dust bowls and caus- 
ing floods and erosion. President Franklin 
Roosevelt created a conservation corps of 
two million young men for aomassive pro- 
gramme of planting trees, digging lakes and 
building forest roads. In the course of ten 
years, the country’s forests were saved. 


The trend in advanced countries is not 
only to save the natural forests but to create 
artificial ones—the desert is being made to 
bloom. 'fhe Imperial Valley of the Sonoran 
desert in southern California has been made 
info a green patch growing crops all the 
year round. The recovery of arid land has 
Jed to new seltlements, the establishment of 
new industries. 
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A sal forest in the Himalayan foothills. 


Sal. Teak. Pines 


| 
| 

From the Himalayas to Kanya- 
kumari and from the Aravalli Hills to 
Assam, there is an infinite variety of 
trees. Sal forests are to be seen in the 
sub-Himalayan tract stretching from 
the Punjab through Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, West Bengal to Assam. South 
of the northern plains, the sal grows 
in profusion in the south-western dis- 
tricts of West Bengal, in Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Teuk grows in the Aravalli Hills, 
in parts of Gujarat, Méeharashfra, 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, -Karnataka and Kerala. 
It is most abundant in the last two 
States. The high per-hectare forest 
revenue in Kerala and Karnataka are 
mainly due to their teak forests, 
though in the latter State, it is also 
due to sandalwood. 

The three important species of 
Himalayan timbers occurring in large 


quantities are the chir pine (pinus 
roxburghii), deodar (cedrus deodara) 


“and the blue pine (P. Wallichiana). 


All of them are conifers and are found 
together. The most accessible of these 
forests are those of the chir pine which 
are to be found in the principal val- 
leys of the Himalayas and on the 
ridges of the Siwalik Hills. 


The deodar grows at heights of 
1,800 to 1,600 m. in Garhwal, Hima- 
chal Pradesh, Punjab and Kashmir, 
The blue pine is to be found at the 
same elevations, 


There are other Himalayan coni- 
fers such as fir, spruce, yew and hem- 
lock which occur at higher altitudes. 
The economic exploitation of forests 
situated in the higher altitudes is han- 
dicapped by the problem of transport. 


S.R. 
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IT KEEPS THEIR HOME FIRES BURNING 
—but it also means burning up our forests. 
Villagers trekking back with headlouds of 
firewood—their only source of fuel. They 
often cut down trees with impunity, both 
from state-owned and private forests. 


eee 


Israel is the classic example of convert- 
ing a desert into a garden. Conservationist 
Walter C. Lowdermilk wrote in the Scienti- 


fic American: “The example of Israel shows 
that land can be reclaimed and that increase 
in the food supply can overtake the popula- 
tion increase that will double the 2,800 mil- 
lion world population before the end of this 
century. Israel is a pilot area for the arid 
lands of the world, especially for her Arab 
neighbours who persist in their destitution 
in the same landscape that Israel has brought 


into blossom.” In the course of the 25 years 
Since the creation of the Jewish homeland, 
the Israelis have doubled the area of their 
arable land. 


A Shortsighted View 


We tend to look upon forest as a direct 
source of wealth—i.e., we think in terms of 
the timber and other products they yield. 
This is to take a shortsighted view of one of 
our major natural assets. Forests must be 
regarded in relation to the national geogra- 
phy and economy, in relation to the influ- 


ence they have on soil, climate, etc. This 
viewpoint is being advanced by Mr G, S. 
Ranganathan (see his article on page 16). 
His booklet, whose title we have borrowed 
for this feature, contains an able plea for 
saving our forests before it is too late. 


One way in which we can reduce íhe 


pressure on forests is to provide an alternate 
source for cheap fuel, Says Mr Ranganathan; 
"The villages are being electrified, If the 
Government should make subsidised electric 
power available, this would prove an alter- 
native to firewood and save the forest to 
perform its vitally beneficent role. Cowdung 
too, which is used as fuel would then return 
to the land to enrich it as it should." 


Hydro-electric projects are indispensable 


to the nation. But in their construction, vast 


acres of forest are destroyed, This is unwise 

because forests prevent or minimise silting. 
Mr Ranganathan observes; "Consider for 
example, a dam which has been built at 
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a cost of Rs 200 crores. Silting can reduce 

S the life of such a dam to less than fifty years. 
This can be prevented or minimised by 
forests, so that the dam can have a longer, 
useful life. Forests control floods which cost 
the country hundreds of crores of rupees 
(Rs 600 crores in 1970). Of course, their 
ability to supply oxygen and influence the 
climate are difficult to quantify but are 
obviously invaluable." $ 


Asked about man-made forests, Mr 
Ranganathan said: “The concept of increas- 
ing the productivity of forestry through 
man-made forests is unexceptionable, and 
it is certainly very important, as the Fifth 
Plan Report says in its summary, to rede- 
fine the objectives of forestry management 
Írom the present conservation oriented for- 
estry to a more dynamic programme of pro- 
duction forestry. However, it would have 
been more useful to state what the old ob- 
jectives were and their raison d'etre to en- 
sure that whatever was good in the old ob- 
jectives is not forgotten and thrown away 
like the baby with the bath water. 


mie - Importance Of Man-Made Forests 


mi "I am not belittling the importance of 
unt man-made forests. My only plea is that their 
mh functions should be listed and their value 
quantified. If this is done, it will be seen 
that the value of forests is enormous, not 
insignificant. It follows then that our first 
duty is to protect the forests. Logically, the 
species of trees and plant life growing suc- 
cessfully on terrain prone to floods and ero- 
sion, viz., headwaters of all rivers, all moun- 
tainous and hilly slopes, should be scrupu- 
lously protected. All attempts must be made 
to refarest any such strategic areas which 
have been denuded, All these protected 
areas can easily form part of national parks. 


Plant Two Trees In Your Life 


“Sujalam, suphalam...sasya sya- 
malam" (plenty of water, plenty of 
fruit, darkly beautiful with veget- 
ation), goes Vande Mataram’s descrip- 
tion of India. But today we are short of 
water, fruit and food. Twenty years 
ago, Mr K. M. Munshi, then Food Mi- 
nister, introduced “Vanamahotsava” 
the Great Festival of the Forest—a 
week devoted to planting saplings so 
that we would once more be rich in 
trees. The scheme has long been dead. 


Although the Government has 
made regulations about the amount of 
wood that can be cut, they are not 
strictly enforced. 


The Great Indian Desert with an 
area of approximately 181,960 sq kilo- 
metres has been waterless for over 
5,000 years. If its thirst could be 
quenched, it would give us at ledst 2 
crore tons of additional food. f 


This arid region stretches to the 
west of the Aravalli Hills and com- 
prises parts of Saurashtra, North Guja- 
rat, the Punjab, Western and North- 
Western Rajasthan and the eastern 
part of the Thar desert 


The Indian desert is largely man- 
made. Pressure of human encroach- 
ment, grazing by cattle—mainly goats 
and camels, combined with poor rain- 
fall—have created serious problems of 
erosion 


The fear that the desert is creep- 
ing imperceptibly eastward was re- 
ferred to by the Planning Commission, 
which, while formulating the First 
Five-Year Plan, noted that the desert 
has been spreading outward in a great 
convex arc at the rate of about half 
a mile per year for the last 50 years. 


The Rajasthan Underground Water 
Board set up by the Government in 
1949 explored the ground water re- 
sources in the area. Besides this, waters 
of the Sutlej, the Jawai and the Cham- 


Beating Back 


The Desert. 


bal were canalised towards the re, ri 
The afforestation of the south-w 
fringes of the Aravalli range and t 
coastal belt bordering the Rann 
Kutch was envisaged and a Desert | 
Afforestation Research Station was 
established in 1952. 


In 1959, on the recommendation — 
of UNESCO, the station was reorga- 
nised as the Central Arid Zone Re- 
search Institute and research ac- 
tivities were started in soil, water, 
plant and energy relations. A better 
idea of the atmosphere of the Rajas- 
than area was obtained when two 
seemingly unrelated programmes were 
started in 1966. One was conducted by 
the Wisconsin University Group, which 
wanted to find out whether th. amount 
of dust in the air affected the flow of j 
heat by radiation, 

The other programme conducted 
by the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment was concerned with a computer 
modelling of the flow of air associ- 
ated with the monsoon. The results of 
these studies may establish a scienti- 
fic basis for climate modification 1n 
the Rajasthan desert. The scientists 
hope that dust control can bring about 
a greener and more fertile Rajasthan. 


S. R. 


“Where cultivation is done on slopes, 
terracing must be made compulsory. In the 
Kumaon and most parts of Northern and 
North-Eastern India, terracing has been pra- 
ctised for centuries but in other parts of the 
country, notably in the southern hills, where 
habitation only followed establishment of 
hill resorts by the British, forests have been 
denuded, hill-slopes made barren and ugly 
by the loss of topsoil because terracing has 
not been practised, Only in recent years has 
terracing been introduced in the Nilgiris." 


The take-over of private forests by 
State Governments is to be welcomed. But 
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it would be meaningless if ng 
strictly prevented. Gujarat is the latest S: 
to have taken over private forests, 
better record than most other States 


No State except Gujarat has come 
up with a scientific forest policy. Gu- » 
jarat has set itself a target of planting 
25 million seedlings in 1973, which will 
Cover 525 kilometres of road-sides and 
canal banks. We meed hundreds more 
of such schemes: we need to re-estab- 
lish the “tree-cult” in India. If every 
Indian were to plant two'trees a year, 
in five years this country will have 
5,500 million trees. 


Two years ago the Kerala Government | 
decided to take over all private forests with- 
out paying any compensation, It also ac- 
quired several thousand acres of non-plan- - 
tation land from the British-owned Kannan- 


S. R. 
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Have we made any real progress from the age of the 
bullock-cart and the bicycle ? 
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the Union Territory of Delhi, S. K. Singh on Uttar 
Pradesh, Surendra Mohanty on Orissa, C. S. Pandit on 
Himachal Pradesh. 


Each article is illustrated with out standing photographs 
in colour and black and white, charts and statistics. 


With an Introduction by the Editor, Khushwant Singh. 
“People of India", our ‘72 Annual, was a sell-out. 
30,000 copies were printed — the demand was for 
another 60,000. 

Did you go away disappointed ? 

Don't make the same mistake this year, 
Book Your Copy Now. 


To Be On The Stands Shortly. Price: Rs. 10. 
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India has 2,500 species of wood, 
of which about 450 are commercially 
valuable. Bamboo, lac, gum, resin, tan- 
ning material and medicinal herbs are 
obtained from our forests. Acetic acid, 
acetone, methyl alcohol, essential oils 
and creosote are other products. Va- 
luable drugs like sulphonamide and 
chloroform are obtained by chemical 
treatment of the lignin and cellulose 
found in wood. Laminated wood can 
replace steel. Forests supply the raw 
material for many, industries like pa- 
per, rayon, strawboards, fibre-boards, 
insulation-boards, wood-panel pro- 
ducts and matches. 


Resin is used mainly in the ma- 
nufacture of paper, soaps «and paints, 
while turpentine is used in paints, syn- 
thetic camphor and pine oil. Turpen- 
tine is also the base for the synthesis 
of terpene chemicals and a number of 
perfumes and cosmetics, 


Indian spruce and fir are suitable 
for aeroplane and glider parts. Babul, 
sal, deodar and half a dozen other spe- 
cies are used extensively for agricul- 
tural implements, in shipbuilding, in 
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Forest-Based Industries 


engraving and printing blocks. The 
most popular timbers used for furni- 
ture and cabinet-making are teak, sis- 
soo, rosewood and walnut. . 


Many sports goods are made of 
ash and mulberry. 


The variety and abundance of our 
forest products are remarkable, there 
being over 3,000 known species of 
plants, besides a number of animal 
products. Medicinal plants, essential 
oils, fatty oils, waxes, starches, mucil- 
ages, tans, dyes, canes, fibres, honey, 
lac, ivory and beeswax and materials 
for packing and wrapping: one cannot 
give an exhaustive list. Quite a number 
of these feed our industries, yielding 
lakhs of rupees annually, and many 
like sandalwood oil are exported. 


India imports large quantities of 
paper and pulp products, mostly from 
Sweden, Norway, Austria, Britain, 
Finland, Canada, West Germany and 
Bangladesh. The largest exports of In- 
dian timber are to America, Italy, Ku- 
wait and France. 

S. R. 
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PLYWOOD MAKING. Plywood is extensive- | 
ly used in packaging, our tea industry prob- 
ably being the leading user. : 


"Devan Hills Producing Company and de- 
cided to distribute the area among the land- 
less poor. Promoting social justice is a fine 
principle, but in this case it would mean the 
destruction of our forests. 


Madhya Pradesh recently had a "forest 
controversy"; the nationalisation of the bam- 
boo forests there came as the result of a 
tussle between Chief Minister P. C. Sethi 
and C. P. Tiwari, until recently the Minister 
for Forests. The controversy arose when Mr 
Tiwari revised the royalty rates to be paid 
for the bamboo used by the Birla-owned 
paper mill from the Khairagarh forests. The 
rates were raised from Rs 7.50 per tonne to 
Rs 55. The point to emphasise: the Sethi 
Government's decision on nationalisation 
was perhaps prompted by political consi- 
derations rather than by the need for con- | 
servation. 


The trouble with our State Governments. 
is that they are more concerned with im- | 
mediate results than with laying down a 
policy that will bring lasting benefits to the 
nation. There must of course be greater eco- 
nomic exploitation of forests. But this should 
not take us to a stage when there will be no 
forests to exploit. The desert is already on 
the march in India. “Marubhumi Hatao” 
should be our slogan now. 
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TELCO LANDSCAPE THEN... 
The Telco industrial estate as it was in 1966—bleak and barren. Today it has been 
made into a garden (below). Already a variety of bird life is to be seen in these 
man-made woods, A housing colony for 40,000 people is under construction in these idyllic 
surroundings and is expected to be completed over the next 15 years. 


...AND NOW 
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What was arid land six yearg 
ago surrounding the Teleco fac- 
tory near Pimpri, Peona, has to. 
day been transformed inte 2 hush 
park with over 100,000 trees 
planted omn 2 1.000-acre Plot. 
This successful experimen t 
should be am example to other 
iudusicial establishments. 


by G. S. RANGANATHAN 


LARGE part of Maharashtra is bleak 

and barren land. During the height of 
summer the heat radiated by the scorched 
earth and the baked, bare hills is like the 
hot blast of an oven. Life for the people who 
manage to survive in these hostile condi- 
tions is difficult. In one such desolate area, 
near Pimpri, Telco started the construction 
of their factory in 1966. The management 
of the company took the imaginative step of 
iransforming the surroundings by planting 
trees and flowering shrubs. 


As in many other parts of the Deccan 
Plateau, with the removal of almost all 
vegetation and forest cover, which was quite 
extensive until 50 or 60 years ago, most of 
the topsoil here had been blown away by 
the hot searing winds. In many places the 
the soil still left is less than a foot thick 
and under it is murram and rock, This thin 
crust was all that there was to sustain plant 
life, yet the Telco people took the decision 
to transform their industrial estate into an 
industrial park. i 


Making A Desert Bloom 


They had done this successfully in Jam- 
shedpur, but conditions there were much 
easier with better soil and a higher rainfall. 
Also they had the advantage of already 
existing trees which could form a nucleus 
for park development. At Pimpri the task 
was formidable. It was nothing less than 
trying to make a desert bloom. 


Lack of water was a major problem at 
Pimpri. Trial bores were drilled at consider- 
able cost in many places but yielded little 
or no subsoil water. Then a contour survey 
was made of the entire area to see how 
much run-off water from rain could be im- 
pounded. It was found that over 50 million 
gallons could be collected if a dam was 
built, 


Building such a dam meant several lakhs. 
of rupees—a considerable sum of money for 
a business company to spend on what could 
be argued was a non-profitable project. 
After due’ deliberation, the management de- 
cided to spend it and the green signal was 
given for work on the dam to start. 


One of the best horticulturists ‘in the 
country was appointed to attend to over-all 
park development and the spectacular re- 
sults to be seen today are the outcome of a 
happy mixture of vision, planning and exe- 
cution with the specialist technology of 2 
man with a green thumb. 


In the six years since the start of the 
project, over 100,000 trees have been planted 
9n the 1,000 acres, factory extension building 
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proceeding alongside. Pits, five to six cubic 
feet, have been dug or blasted and filled 
with earth brought from miles away. Such 
species of trees have been selected as are 
resistant to the waterlogging to be expected 
in the rocky pits. 


Four tankers were used to take water 
from the reservoir and supply them to more 
than 120 cisterns constructed all over the 
estate. From these, with mobile diese] pumps 
operated on a cyclic schedule, water is pro- 
vided to every tree and shrub. A scientific 
time-motion study has been made of the 
operation to ensure that 36 gallons of bes 
are supplied to every tree. 


Mr Sharma, the horticulturist 
(“transplanted” from the Lalbagh Gardens 
of Bangalore where he was Curator), spoke 
to me of each species of tree or shrub he 
had chosen and what it needed to grow 
well; of Nature’s multivitamin pill, the 
Barbados Cherry (Malpighia Glabra), super- 
charged with Vitamin C; of avocado pears 
which could be grown in many parts of 
India and which are so rich in protein, 


Plant Trees For "Punya" 


"In the old days," Mr Sharma said, 
“each village had its thope or grove. The 
Puranas say that every man should plant 
and tend at least a dozen trees in his life- 
time, It was taboo to cut any tree in one's 
garden. In modern times we have the exam- 
ple of enlightened legislation in a neigh- 
bouring country—the Republic of Singa- 
pore—where it is stipulated that anyone 
buying land is enjoined to plant trees on at 
least a third of the area, If this is not done 
by the owner, the state does it and sends 
him a bill for the expenses incurred." 


Many people and commercial firms in 
Poona have benefited from Mr Sharma's 
knowledge and assistance. He wants every- 
one to undertake planting and feels that 
the interest of villagers can be roused by 
suggesting to them that they plant at least 
one fruit tree in each home garden. 


Mr Sharma hopes that it will be possi- 
ble to get together like-minded people, com- 
panies, clubs and social organisations and 
with the help of the forest department un- 
dertake tree planting on the bare hills. 
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The dam that Telco have built on their 
estate has created 5 reservoir of 50 to 60 
million gallons, Work to deepen the sides 
and.extend the reservoir is proceeding. On 
the downstream side of the dam, a park is 
being developed. At present six acres in 
area, it may be doubled if a plot of adjacent 
land ean be acquired. There will be shady 
trees and rock gardens, terraces, lily pong ds 
and vantage points with pavilions for p pe 
ple to sit and admire the view. 


You Can Now Hear Birds Sing 


Already a variety of bird life is to be 
seen in the new forest and gardens. In the 
nursery, while walking with Mr Sharma, I 
saw a couple of bush quail and the ‘clonk 
clonk’ coming from a thicket was traced to 
a white-breasted water hen. 


A housing colony for 40,000 people is 
under construction and is expected to be 
completed over the next fifteen years. The 
residents of this colony should be among the 
most fortunate in India, living in idyllic 
surroundings, 


Talking to Mr Kulkarni, the Deputy 
General Manager, I learned he was Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Poona North for 
the current year and the Club had, with 
the assistance of the Municipal Council, ac- 
quired a two-acre plot, next to the Chinch- 
wad Ganapati temple, to make it a child- 
ren’s park. The municipality had agreed to 
take it over and maintain it. I visited this 
park which is being developed and hope 
that many such parks will be created all 
over India through the efforts of dedicated 
men. 


Mr Kulkarni and Mr Sharma have, with 
the help of an eminent Sanskrit scholar in 
Poona, compiled a list of verses referring to 
different species of trees that were 
commonly known in ancient times and 
they intend to have a suitable tablet with 
the appropriate verse inscribed near each 
of these trees. These will be planted in the 
children’s park, near the temple. 


As part of the recent drought relief 
measures, Telco have provided assistance to 
some villages in Ahmednagar district. Mr 
Kulkarni and his wife, while visiting one of 


NEW HIBISCUS. Horticulturist M. D. Sharma shows a new variety of hibiscus to Mr V. S. 
Kulkarni, Deputy General Manager of TELCO. 


THE AUTHOR, Gopal Shankar Rangana- 

than (41). is the Chief Executive of Ion Ex- 
change (India) Ltd. He received the Master's 
Degree in Wood Technology from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr bin 7s is an 
executive committee member of the Bom- 

bay Natural History Society and SOCLEEN 
(The Society for Clean Environment). 
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these villages, were invited to the home of 
the oldest inhabitant, a lady of 125. 


The Good Old Days 


“When I was a young girl,” she told the 
Kulkarnis, “we had many trees here, thick 
forests, and life was pleasant. But our people 
Started cutting down the trees. Often did I 
tell them this was wrong and that they 
should find other means to make a living, 
but they did not listen to me. Now the trees 
have all gone and the land does not produce 
enough food for us. Where would we be 
without charity?” How terribly sad is this 
simple tale! Yet this is the tragedy of our 
country that everywhere the forests have 
gone or are going. 


There is hope yet for the future if more 
companies do what Telco have done, to de- 
monstrate through the development of parks 
and forests what people can do to help 
themselves. If all concerns would set aside 
some of their profit towards such education 
of the public—through advertisements and 
articles, through radio talks, documentaries 
—much could be achieved in a short time. 


This will need the dedicated effort of all 
men and women who feel deeply about the 
problem. For best results the efforts must 
be coordinated—if all resources are pooled 
for a countrywide programme, In effect 
this will mean a national plan to be exe- 
cuted by the Government with popular 
participation. 


Shakespeare in his inspired wisdom said: 
“One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin." It certainly does. We have an 
opportunity to test its truth in India by get- 
ting people together on a task that is vital 
for the happiness and survival of us all. In 
the process it may well create more kinship 
among the people. 
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roves Dedicated To The ( 


by MADHAV GADGIL and V.D. VARTAK 


The practice of dedicating 
groves to deities is common in 
India. While they provide a 
haven for birds and animals, 
they also preserve many spe- 
cies of plants which would other- 
wise have become extinet. 


NDIA is a country of sacred cows, sacred 
monkeys and sacred banyan trees. We 
are nature worshippers par excellence, and 
extend protection to more forms of living 
creatures than any other culture in the 
world, Not content with caring for indivi- 
dual species we also have our sacred ponds 
and sacred groves: ancient nature sanctua- 
ries where all forms of living creatures are 
afforded protection through the grace of 
some deity. 


These deities are generally of an 
extremely primitive nature: mother god- 
desses in the form of unshaped stone lumps 
smeared with red paint, lying open to the 
sky—a Kalkai in the Konkan, a Jogmaya in 
the Aravallis or a Kenchamma in South 
Kanara. But for the believers they are 
amongst the fiercest of deitiés; breaking even 
a dead twig in a sacred grove may result in 
a serious illness or in violent death. Such 
strict taboos have led to the preservation in 
these sacred groves of forest in its virgin 
condftion, relics of the forest that must 
have once covered much of India. 


Sadly enough, little is now left of these 
great forests, but the sacred groves, often 
as much as twenty hectares in area, still 
stand hither and thither; the last refuge for 
many species of trees and climbers, orchids 
and ferns and forest-loving birds and ani- 
mals. Not only are they a naturalist’s para- 
dise but they are now playing a crucial 
role in the conservation of our forests, soil 
and water. 


The practice of dedicating such groves 
to deities was once spread throughout the 
old world. Greek mythology tells us of the 
groves of Diana, and Kalidasa, in his play 
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NATURE’S GIFT. Janni Grove at Mangaon in Poona district covers an area of fifteen hec- 


tares. It is rich in Gnetum, a rare climber bel i i ; 
such species would have become extinct but A are Tamati Of pier andL patris ME 


Vikramorvashiyam, narrates how his hero- 
ine, Urvashi, was transformed into a climber 
on accidentally entering the grove of Ku- 
mara, the misogynist son of Shiva and Par- 
vati. Sacred groves exist today in Ghana 
and Nigeria, Syria and Turkey and perhaps 
in many other countries of the old world as 
well. They are apparently to be found 
throughout India and we know of them from 
Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Mysore, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh and the North-Eastern 
States. 


—Continued 
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THE PROTECTING DEITY of Gondekhal | 
Grove in Poona district. The prac nae £ 
dedicating groves to deities was. wi read 
in ancient times. a 


THE NAKED LANDSCAPE near the Pan- 
shet Dam, Poona, The hillsides, once covered. 
with lucuriant growth, are totally defor- 


ested and produce only sil ch fills up. 
the reservoir, VN hich TR 
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on you! 
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The phenomenon is not only widespread 
but must be very ancient as well. In fact, 
the nature of religious cults associated with 
the sacred groves suggests that these cults 
date from the hunting age, before man had 
settled down to raise livestock or till the 
land. The deities generally lie open to the 
sky, and are known in many cases to be 
offended if a shelter be erected over them. 
They are always situated at a distance from 
any human settlement, all of which points 
to their origin in the nomadic stage of 
society. ° 


The deity is generally feminine, an in- 
dication of its origin in early times, when 
birth was still the most miraculous of all 
events. The mother goddess never has a 
male consort, a reminder of the age when 
marriage in the present form was totally 
unknown. The red paint smearing the god- 
dess represents of course the blood of sacri- 
ficial victims. These victims were no doubt 
humans in bygone times. Even today, god~ 
dess Shirkai in the Poona district is sym- 
bolically offered a human victim every year. 


Originally the victim must have been 
sacrificed by being impaled on a hook which 
was hung on a rope from a rotating pole. 
Now the hook is still pressed against the 
back of the victim. But the man no longer 
swings by the hook. He is instead tied to the 
rotating pole by a dhoti. The wound made 
by the hook is not very serious and is rapid- 
ly healed. Shirkai has a fine grove of some 
four hectares in which this hook-swinging 
ceremony is annually performed. The origi- 
nal function of the groves was perhaps to 
provide the proper atmosphere for such pri- 
mitive rites. 


It is possible though that at least occa- 
Sionally some more practical considerations 
were involved in declaring a grove sacred. 


EPIS CETERO 
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The sacred grove bf the "seven sisters" near 
Tupbad in the Kolaba district of Konkan, 
harbours a splendid specimen of 3 legumin- 
ous climber, Entada phaseoloides. d'he climb- 
er is locally known as gaidhari or succour 


` of cattle. Its bark is used m treating cattle 


for snake-bite and this being the only speci- 
men of gaidhari in this locality, people come 
to the grove from as far as forty kilometres 
for a piece of the bark. 2 


J 
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Source Of Water 


The “seven sisters" of Tunbad are 
water deities like Vardani, a goddess 
common along the crest of the Sahya- 
dris in Poona district. Their groves 
always adjoin a stream fed by a perennial 
spring. With the cutting down of every tree 
and shrub outside of the grove, all other 
formerly perennial springs may dry up soon 
after the rains. Then the sacred grove really 
becomes the last refuge, not merely of plants 
and animals, but even of one of the five 
elements of life: aap or water. 


The grove at village Gani in the Kolaba 
district of Konkan is a lovely forest of about 
fifteen hectares. Half of it was recorded as a 
temple forest in the revenue books. This 
became due for felling as a part of a forest 
coupe in 1972, and trees in it were marked 
for cutting. Hearing of our interest in the 
sacred groves from some forest department 
officials, the villagers wrote to us for help. 
They had witnessed the drying up of all 
perennial streams except for the one in the 
grove in the last decade, and were afraid it 
too would go the way of others if the grove 
was destroyed. Besides water, the villagers 
were also dependent on the grove for fire- 
wood and leaf litter and for shelter from the 
heat of midday. We are happy to note that 


THE SACRED POOL OF"VARDANI;'a water deity, whose grove is in Poona district. It is 
the only perennial source of water for the village of Tekpovale. 
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CATTLE LIFE-SAVER. This climber, En- 
tada phaseoloides, with its enormous legu- 
mes, is found. in the Tunbad Grove, Kola- 
ba district. Its bark is used in the treatment 
of cattle bitten by snakes and villagers tra- 
vel as many as 40 km to get it. 


the forest department readily agreed to 
their request. 


Nature conservation ultimately depends 
on local cooperation and this was a hearten- 
ing instance of how it may be effected 
through grassroots sentiments. But conser- 
vation of these holy precincts is a matter of 
much wider significance as well. Again and 
again we have come across plant species 
which have disappeared everywhere in the 
locality expect in one or two sacred groves. 
Such species may often have a medical sig- 
nificance, the traditional knowledge of 
which will lapse quickly enough if those 
last specimens were to disappear. 


It is also likely that many plant species, 
of no known value at present and on the 
way to their extinction, may acquire a signi- 
ficance in future, Thus it was only some ten 
years ago that plants were discovered to be 
sources of potent insecticides, None 
of our tropical plants have been studied 
from this viewpoint. Besides, the groves 
may support genetic variants of common 
trees which may be valuable in a future 
forest tree-breeding programme. 


All of this suggests that we must get 
down to the business of Conservation of 
sacred groves very seriously indeed, for re- 
ligious beliefs are rapidly declining and 
many a grove is already gone. 
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The distinctive mode of drapin i : 
Saree in the traditional Gujarati style 1 
is coming back in fashion. And when y 
the saree happens to be Mafatlal's t 
Mafrene 100% polyester, the fashion T 
circle’ is complete. if T 
Mafrene polyester sarees are helping ; i 
to revive yesterday's fashions in E 
today’s colours, motifs and textures 59 — 
—and thereby adding a new dimen- 
sion to them! 
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Polyester sarees & dress materials 
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WHAT? ANOTHER ROUND OF TALKS? India’s P. N. 
Haksar with Pakistan’s Aziz Ahmed (far left) when 
the Pakistani delegation arrived in New Delhi to try 


ping a once more to thrash oùt the Pak-Bangladesh problem. 
ti Style These parleys too were marked by a characteristic 
when impasse centring mainly on reducing the gap between 
'atlal* the number of “Pakistanis” sought to be repatriated by 
at al S Bangladesh and those Pakistan is willing to accept. 
ashion The war crimes trial is another bone of contention. 
The two sides reached a broad framework of agree- 
. ment, but the details were not as easu to hammer out. 
elping 
ns in 
xtures 
limen- 


A BITTER PILL—BUT FOR WHOM? Fighting for doubling their emoluments and 
demandieg single rooms, resident doctors in Maharashtra’s civic and government 
hospitals went on strike. They were supported by a large section of the medical 
fraternity. The State Government took a hard line against the striking doctors, 
terminating their services and forcing them to vacate their quarters (above) on the 
grounds that their remaining on the premises tensed the atmosphere and made it S 
impossible for other doctors and nurses to provide medical relief to the people. H 


BLOOD ON THE HIGHWAY. The body of Mrs Rajesh- 

wari Devi, wife of the Commissioner of the Tirhut 
Division, Nagswami Nagmani. Nagmani was arrested 
for allegedly killing his wife and destroying the evi- 
dence. Rajeshwari Devi had mysteriously disappeared 
and her body was found on the highway near Bakh- 
tiarpur. According to one report, Rajeshwari Devi was 
allegedly injected with poison by Radha Krishna 
Prasad, who, together with Nagmani, is said to have 
taken the corpse and thrown it on the highway. 


WE'RE FREE—BUT OUR SPEECH ISN'T. Two men stated to be volunteers of the 
Samajawadi Yuvajana Sabha were arrested by the police for attempting to stage a 
lack flag demonstration and raising slogans when Mysore Governor Mo anla 

Sukhadia was about to begin the inspection of the parade at the flag-hoisting cere- 
mony on Independence Day at Bangalore. 

WHO SAYS YOGA IS A LOT OF BULL? El Torro performs a perfect sirshasana 
as Spanish matador Jose Mari Manzanares watches after overcoming this bull in 
San Lorenzo de El Escorial arena, near Madrid. 
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| VUL -ARITY 
In Indian Li 


by Qurratulain Hyder 


indians were once known for their manners and good taste. M 
uneivility, vulgarity and ostentation have become our qund c in- 
raeteristies. Why are we so fond of displaying our wealth? 1y ane 
we not interested in raising flowers? Why must we have four ealen- 


dars in one room...? 


Hlustrations by Mario and Kavadi. Colour photographs by Balkrishan 


> WAY PERARY is played full blast in the streets of Begumpet 

e 1 ! r in England during the First World War. We are still 
obable bands also play other old English tunes as well 
religious festiva 


nj. Lucknow 
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VER since I saw the colossal Statue ot 
Dr Ambedkar in Aurangabad, I hay 
been wondering. As an American parent, 
distressed by the behaviour of hig delin- 
quent child, would say, “Honey, where diq 
we go wrong?” 


What has Dr Ambedkar's statue got to 
do with delinquency? You see, this statue 
looms large on the way to Ellora and the 
suit of the great leader is painted blue. On 
its base one could have inscribed: “Behold 
the sculptor of this statue is a descendant of 
the masters who created Ellora...” or Some 
lines to that effect. Do the sculptor and 
others like him who turn out such Statues 
and plaster-of-paris figures of national lea- 
ders, gods, goddesses and apsaras realise 
that they belong to a country called India 
which had once produced some of the great- 
est works of art? 


Every nation improves upon ‘its tradi- 
tions in the fine arts. Look at the Japanese 
and the Persians! They are producing better 
work than their forefathers. What has hap- 
pened to us? With us bad taste seems to 
have become a national characteristic. Aj) 
communities and all sections of society unite 
in their love for garish colours, noise, gloss 
and ostentation. Go to any tourist spot, hill- 
station, holy shrine, railway station, airport 
or any other place where the new middle 
classes congregate in their strength, and you 
will know what I mean, Complacent citizens 
and their smug, nylon-clad wives, all ears 
glued to transistor sets, serious-faced little 
girls dressed up and bejewelled like grown 
up women, young boys looking like Mods 
and Rockers gone to seed... 


A Cow In The Bus 


On the way to Ellora and Ajanta—the 
same day 1 saw Dr Ambedkar dressed as the 
Big Boy Blue—I watched some Western tour- 
ists trying to jump over fresh cowdung 
heaped on the footboard of the coach. The 
locals laughed to see the fun. While the 
good people of the host country laughed 
their heads off at the discomfiture cf the poor 
foreigners, the conductor refused to remove 
the cowdung: {Yeh hamara duty nahin hai". 
(How on earth did a cow get into the bus 
anyway?) 


Inherent good taste and good manners 
have characterised our traditional culture. 
How has rudeness and vulgarity crept into 
our daily lives? . 


Bad manners are the product of bad 
upbringing and bad education. They persist 
because the atmosphere is one of callous self- 
interest and plain indifference towards 
others. (Our illiterate villagers and the peo- 
ple who stili cling to old values continue 
to be polite and civilised.) 


The reasons for this mass display of 
vulgarity are more complex. Love for osten- 
tation has always been a national weak- 
ness, It has to do with our notion of “keep- 
ing up the nose". If you have nothing 9 
show, neighbours, members of the biradant 
and friends might think you have nothing 
with you. That would mean a severe “Joss of 
face”, (This notion is responsible for lavish 
expenditure on weddings and the custom of 
displaying the bride’s trousseau). 


Why do most of us live so shoddily? 
Why are we not house-proud but only jewel- 
lery- and property-proud? Why are we not 
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PADMAPANI AVALOKITESVARA AND THE BELLES in their modern reincarnation. 
Mass produced by our cottage industries the markets are flooded with them, households 
proudle display them to prove their “cultural” heritage. 


interested in raising flowers? Why must we 
have four: calendars in one room? 


The Mughal, Rajput and Pahari minia- 
tures depict household interiors which are 
almost Japanese in their elegant simplicity. 
Their rooms were spacious and the furniture 
both ornamental and attractive. The accent 
was on durries, chandnies, mats and carpets. 
The decor was artistic and varied from re- 
gion to region. 


Old homes in England had small rooms 
—made cosy and warm by colourful wall- 
paper, heavy curtains, massive furniture 
and a profusion of paintings and bric-a-brac. 
Eighteenth-century Europe went in for im- 
ported orientalia: Turkish and Persian car- 
pets, Persian, and Chinese ceramics, Indian 
textiles, But the cultured British in Victo- 
rian India decorated their bungalows with 
Dresden china, prints of hunting scenes and 
landscapes of Constable and Hogarth. Soon 
an Indo-English style of sorts was adopted 
by the new Indian middle class. (The An- 
glicised bhadralog of Victorian Calcytta even 
papered the walls of their homes.) 


Other social changes took place. Every 
city and town came to possess a brass-band 
made of neo-Christian Harijans. It was call- 
ed “Mehtaron ka Band Baja". Other commu- 
nities followed suit. These bands replaced 
the shehnai players, meerasis, bhands, doms 
and maqqals (singers, mimics, actors, and 
jesters) who used to entertain at weddings. 
This hybrid culture presented a strange 


spectacle. Brass-bands equipped with clari- 
nets, Highland pipes and drums, portly Pun- 
jabi gentlemen wearing neckties and frock- 


coats with their shalwars and turbans, wo- 
men besporting odd combinations of Ed- 
wardian blouses, stockings and silk saris: 
pictures of Yorkshire moors amidst gods and 
goddesses, 

During the First World War a new class 
of the rich came up. They were mostly the 
down-to-earth enterprising, extrovert people 
from the north-west. They were among the 
first to take to modernity as it was inter- 
preted here in the early decades of this cen- 
tury. During the 1930’s a change was visible 
in domestic architecture. Houses of concrete 
in a kind of modern style replaced the gra- 
cious old havelis and bungalows. The new 
furniture was a cross between the 1920s’ 
English and local designs. 

The sophisticated elite bought expensive 
stuff imported from Europe. The lower in- 
come groups made do with cheap Japanese 
goods: Japani maal became synonymous 
with shoddy goods of inferior quality. 

During the Second World War many 
more people acquired money and a taste for 
"high life" which till then had been the 
prerogative of those who had lived it up on 
inherited wealth. 


The Revolution of Rising Vulgarity 


Independence offered unprecedented 
opportunities to the socially ambitious both 
in India and Pakistan. The Partition brought 
about a social upheaval which blurred old 
class lines. In both countries a free-for-all 
began for allotments, licences, government 
contracts, false or inflated claims for pro- 
perty left behind in India|Pakistan. A-fan- 
tastic class of the newly rich not only came 
into being, it came to stay because it also 
acquired political power. These are the peo- 
ple today who have the highest purchasing 
power and they go in for “all things:bright 
and beautiful”. Their motto: High living and 
low thinking.-Sharab (the most expensive 
Scotch: Royal Salute between Rs 500 and 
Rs 800 per bottle; Chivas Regal, Dimple, 


—Continued 


THE ABOMINABLE SHOWCASE is a must in many sitting rooms. It serves as a window into 


the middle class soul and contemporary Indian aesthetics. The “showcase” 
with a variety of objects. The fish tank, also a must, is usually kept on to 
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OVERDRESSED. NYLONS AND SHINING 
SUITS signify success in the film world. The 
stars and their lavish living become the 
dreams of jobless young men. ` 
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THE SWINGING NEWLY RICH are also the trend-setters of the new permissiveness and 
superjicial Westernisation of the larger Indian cities. Dating has become common. Most of the 


affluent like to show off 


show off their diamonds and “phoren” gadgets. 


their discotheque-haunting “hep and pop kids” as much as they 


Black Label, Johnnie Walker, King of 
Kings) kebab and call-girl peris. 


Some of the wealth acquired through the 
black market, smuggling, corrupt practices, 
etc, is invested in real estate. (The very 
rich go in for unlisted accounts in Swiss 
banks. Some is spent on lavish weddings. 
imported goods, foreign trips, and expensive 
mistresses. A doddering tycoon of Bombay 
has gifted a palatial bungalow and a fortune 
in diamonds to his college-educated mistress 
and in return is perfectly happy to show 
her off in such parties where she can sit and 
giggle in his lap, (Our fuedal lechers did it 
inside the harems, They also had excellent 
manners.) 


Pathetic And Bizzare 


Now let me do some namak harami as I 

am going to describe a dinner party I attend- 
ed a few months ago. This dinner party was 
given in a posh hotel to celebrate the birth- 
day of the young daughter who aspired to 
become a fashion model. Among the honour- 
ed guests I counted more than a dozen stony- 
faced ladies who must have spent the entire 
day in their beauty parlours. They looked 
like prosperous, retired madames, Their 
wigs were so enormous they could have 
made Madame Pompadour's coiffure look 
like an Eton crop. Their saris shimmered 
with gold and silver sequins. They were 
very proud of the fact that their chiffons, 
crepes and georgettes were all French-made. 
Their daughters wore maxis of brocade and 
velvet and their men pranced about in pur- 
ple and yellow trousers, 


All of them were trying to 
enjoy the party the way the Westerners do. 
Their offspring danced like the possessed. 
Outside, in the cold winter night, a few 
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thousand peasants from the drought- 
stricken districts of Maharashtra huddled on 
the footpaths. Yes, it does sound like a 
corny film script, but the whole thing was 
unreal and bizzare’ 


Emphasis On Gloss 

Today, shining suits of American decron 
signify success in the film world, The em- 
phasis on gloss is best seen in interior deco- 
ration. A new rich who fancies himself to 
be a latter-day Grand Mughal has made his 
house look like a lavish film set: false 
arches, tasselled curtains, plastic flowers. 
Rugs bought in the seedier Middle Eastern 
ports depict camels, date palms and mina- 
rets. (A touch of the Arabian Nights, you 
know) A glass case displays morocco-bound 
books ‘which are empty from the inside. 

But my favourite noveau riche has 
shown real creative imagination in vulgarity. 


He has spezt three lakhs of ill-gotten | 


rupees on the decor of his flat. The drawing 
room has an artificial aviary, complete with 
plastic birds and a fountain which also plays 
piped music. The bar is covered with tiger 
skins. Statues of nude women light up at 
night with bulbs on the obvious places. The 
sofa chairs are covered with gold brocade 
and are placed in a row on a marble plat- 
form. (Unfortunately, they look like Victo- 
rian thunderboxes.) 

The master bedroom has a revolving 
wardrobe and a circular bed—designed after 
reading in the smuggled copies of Playboy 
all about Hugh Heffner’s lurid den. 

At the house-warming party the proud 
host took his guests into the bedroom and 
Promptly flopped on the bed in order to 
demonstrate how it was used. 

Circular bed nothing. A Minister of the 


United Front (mind you, the United Front, 
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Marxist Bengal) loved to show off his crystal 
bed to his female guests, especially the wives 
of the consular corps. “Madame, I am hav- 
ing an imported crystal bed,” he would offer 
grinning. “Would you like to have a look?” 

Just wait till the water beds become 
popular in India. 

Then there is the lady who has laid a 
strip of jute around her costly Persian car- 
pet as a kind of "keep off the grass" notice. 
The visitors are to abide by the straight and 
narrow. The wife of a company executive 
has covered her white carpet with polythene 
sheets. 2 

I have also seen a silver ugaldan 
(bought at the auction of some ruined prin- 
celing's palace) being used by the new owner 
as a flower vase. 


A lady who spent eight long years Jn 
the United States and moved in the diplo- 
matic circles has decorated her drawing 
room with rubber Snow White dolls, Mickey 
Mouses and Donald Ducks which comè free 
with cakes of soap in the phoren. 


Inside An Average Home 


home. Stench in the cor a 
case, -stained walls (if it is a. t 
Boubay), Inside, a shoe rack—bang E 
of tfie main door, overflowing with ol 2 
new shoes. In the drawing room à PC of 
seagulls on the wall, also wooden p the 
Negro couple. Myriad photographs O* - E 
host—receiving his B.A. degree, capte di 
the college football team, getting 
with children, grandchildren, shaking 
with a VIP. Shaking hands Wu 2 : 

ide of place. An invitation 
red to attend the Independence E E. 
celebrations may be casually prop! 
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top of the radio set, Furniture: Bad Taste 
Modern which is a deterioration of Wartime 
Modern. Sunmica tables, upholstery in bright 
blue rexine. The works, 


Once an American friend excitedly 
showed me an antique lacquer-work dress- 
ing table of genuine Indian design. It had 
probably belonged to old Lucknow or Jai- 
pur. The person who inherited it must have 
sold it to tiie kabari and acquired a ghastly 
piece in pink overpainted with a reclining 
devdasi. A 

o 


Ravi Varma, Shoba Singh, Abdul Reh- 
man Chughtai and the Bengali romantics did 
not realise what they were doing when they 
painted devdasis, Soni-Mahivals, Mughal 
ladies, Krishnas and the Santhal dancers. 
They created absolute havoc. It was prob- 
ably during the 1930s when these sentimen- 
tal, decorative pictures appeared on the ca- 


`lendars. It was a good thing that they re- 


placed the semi-clad Japanese beauties and 
the English chocolate-box art. But soon the 
pujarin bent double over a temple lamp be- 
came omnipresent, Schoolchildren, were 
made to copy her in crayons. She emerged 
on ash trays, lamp-shades, glass doors and 
ceramics. After independence, perhaps inc- 
vitably, Ajanta, Ellora and Khajuraho be- 
came victims of overkill. Also, mass- 
produced Jamini Roys, Natarajas and Ka- 
thakali dancers with shaking heads. 


The doubled up #ujarin, the Padampani 
Avalokitesvara dropping the lotus, dancing 
fisherwomen, Omar »Khyyams and, flute- 
playing cowherds remain the stapi crop 
of our government emporia and handicraft 
shops. And they are hideously made. Toffee 
tins now display incredibly garish pictures 
from Indian mythology. 


Our Weddings . 


Our weddings continue to be out of this 
world. Invitations are usually printed in the 
mother tongue or in English as she is spoke 
here. Once this lowly scribe received a pink 
and gold invitation card which announced: 


In The Name of God The Beneficent, 
The Merciful. 


The undersigned begs to inform 
you of the nuptial ceremony of self 
with Miss Najma B.A. d|o Janab 
A. S. Khan Saheb, Landlord. Your 
honourable presence is humbly re- 
quested at the above mentioned aus- 
picious occasion as per kindness of 
the Almighty. 


The barat is accompanied by a band 
dressed in grotesque uniforms which may 
seem exaggerated even for a parody of a 
Ruritarian opera. As the procession winds its 
way through noisy, dusty Indian|Pakistani 
bazaars, the band quite incredibly plays “On 


THE CULT OF NOISE. 


top of Old Smokey ai! covered with snow 


I lost my true lover"; or “My Bonnie is over - 


the ocean” and of course the latest filmi hit 
tunes. Of the Western tunes “It’s a long, long 
way to Tipperary (World War I favourite 
in England) remains the most popular. 


The bridegroom's car is covered with 
flowers as well as balloons, paper ribbons 
and other decorations meant for a children’s 
party. At the wedding reception film songs 
are played long and loud. 


In Bombay the bride and groom sit 
stiffly on hired throne chairs, under multi- 
coloured bulbs, or stand on an over-deco- 
rated dais, while the guests file past shaking 
their hands and giving them presents, 


That is also the auspicious occasion 
when, as per kindness of the Almighty, a lot 
of black can be turned into white, 


How To Turn Black Into 
White At A Wedding 


In case you are a black marketeer, 
smuggler, tax-dodger, etc, look up the 
Bombay telephone directory and make a list 
of five thousand prominent people you do 
not know. Send them all invitation cards for 
the wedding of your son or daughter. Make 
a list of costly presents, jewellery, cash, etc., 
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Witt sh aa 


lakmé 
A Her sister gave her helpful. e 

hints on applying makeup: ; E 

-* Dot your face with Satin ' l O | 

Glow. Smooth it over OR 


face and neck. Pat off 


Rescue E LIQUID MAKEUP d 


Satin Glow goes on smoothly, evenly. 

Covers up flaws beautifully. Seven, h 

New fri ' ENEME- ~ shades. Pick the one that blends wit | 
ew friends, : Ex : your complexion. E 

Important: Choose a shade slightly er | 7 

darker than your complexion. A lighter © 

shade can make the face look patchy- 


Satin Glow, the complete makeup, 
for flawless glowing perfection- 
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received from the fictitious guests, Presto. 
Quite a sizeable B becomes W. 


The Cult Of Noise 


Bharata and Dandin, the ancient aesthe- 
ticians, must be having convulsions in the 
world of manes every time an “atom bomb” 
goes off near an exquisite rangoli. The tran- 
sistor turned full blast now accompanies a 
citizen from the cradle to the grave but the 
noise reaches its ultimate during the for- 
merly lovely season of Divali. Lakhs of 
black market money goes up into foul smoke 
and ear-splitting bangs because buying a 
few thousand rupees worth of crackers for 
the children has become the new status sym- 
bol. These infernal “rockets” are let off right 
under the windows of people with a heart 
condition, around hospitals and nursing 
homes. Nobody cares. 


Last Divali I was present at some 
friends’ place. They had arranged a small 
concert. They live in the most expensive 
area of Malabar Hill, The luxury apartments 
are occupied by people who belóng to the 
top income bracket. When after dinner this 
famous ustad began to sing, his raga was 
accompanied by interminable blasts of the 
“atom bombs” which were being let off in 
the neighbour’s garden. What was signifi- 
cant: it had not occurred to the sophisticat- 
ed people next door to forbid their children 
from letting off those abominable rockets 
while the poor man sang. 


The formerly lovely festival of Holi has 
dissolved into cowdung and mud, especially 
in the North which continues to be mighty 
proud of its ancient civilisation, 


Cultural Programmes 


Af the dance performances sponsored 
by cultural organisations the entire commit- 
tee, made up of big wigs, sits stiffly in a row 
on the chairs on the stage. All of them make 
long speeches and are garlanded coyly by 
a young woman. The name of the cultural 
organisation in huge letters stays on the 
backdrop during the.performance. After the 
excessively long programme (as in our 
books and articles so in our show business 
we have not yet realised the importance of 
editing) the performers come on stage and 
like schoolchildren break into the national 
anthem. After a play when the cast comes 
on stage for the curtain call the audience is 
already on the way out. 


The Culture-Vultures 


Then there are the culture-vultures who 
decorate their living rooms with a profusion 
of Naga masks and spears, Assamese peasant 
hats, printed khadi, phulkaries, multi- 
coloured durries, and jingle-bell Gujarati 
chairs, Their floor lamps are made up of 
earthen pitchers, bookshelves of red bricks. 
Scrolls of raw silk display Bengali rural 
scenes (the more Bengali the better), cera- 
mics of terribly folksy or extremely avant 
garde (a favourite term, never mind how 
hackeneyed) designs. A mobile hanging from 
the ceiling. The cluttered up bric-a-brac— 
Indian folk, Mexican, Japanese, etc, may 
give the impression of a cottage industries 
Shop. In such a stimulating atmosphere you 
sit down on the mat, drink black coffee out 
of studio pottery cups and discuss the 
existentialist import in the dialectics of the 
hooves of M. F. Husain's horses. 
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THE CULTURE-VULTURES live in a world of their own which consists of bric-a-brac call- 
ed objets d'art, money plants in bottles of Chianti, and soulful discussions on Sartre, There — — 
could be a little less of the arty decor but exaggeration and overdoing are our weaknesses. 
Likewise, in our films, cultural shows, dance programmes, novels and short i 
not always know the art of editing and under statement. 


INNOCENTS ABROAD 


Volumes can be written on this painful 
subject. Some otherwise sensible or nearly 
sensible people go haywire the moment they 
step on foreign soiL-Their appalling lack of 
social graces becomes all the more embarass- 
ing because at the same time they pontifi- 
cate on the greatness of their ancient cul- 
ture. 


As delegates to international conferen- 
ces and guests of foreign governments some 
of us tend to behave in a peculiar fashion. 
Often we make an inordinate fuss over-our 
dietary laws, vegetarian, non-vegetarian, 
kosher, non-kosher, etc. Also, our favourite 
dish must be prepared the way we are used 
to eating it back home in Dhond or 
Tirumlakuddi. Picking our noses, burping, 
talking loudly, smelling a dish before pass- 
ing it on at the dinner table, are all part of 
our extraordinary behaviour abroad. 


A noted writer and I shared a small 


table at a dinner given by our ambassador 


in a foreign capital My dear countryman 
continued to pick up the olives from the 
plate of the Frenchwoman sitting opposite, 
while he lectured her on the magnificence 
of his literary heritage. When he started 
putting back the picks in her plate, she 
excused herself and quietly left the table. 


A delegate to an international seminar 
always got roaring drunk on vodka. Once 
at a banquet in Moscow while he was half- 
way through his speech, he suddenly turned 
towards me, and said, “Sorry, sister, I am 
out of order,” and passed out. 


On the very first day of his arrival 
at Waldorf Astoria, New York, a Pakistani 
VIP telephoned the room service and order- 
ed a blonde. 
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stories, we do — 


Making passes at hotel maids is also 
not entirely uncommon as our men think xx 
that they are absolutely irresistible to the 
Western women whom they take to be of 
loose morals anyway... y 


And now some outdoor shots: 


Overpopulation, extreme poverty, bad 
planning and worse taste have rapidly dis- 
figured our cities, Take, for instance, Luck- - 
now. It was called the city of parks and 
was proverbial for its elegance and refine- - 
ment. One of its parks has been ruined by 
a colossal globe of the world which now 
stands plonk in the middle of the lawns. 
A historical monument which formed a love- 
ly backdrop, especially at sunset, has now - 
been obliterated by this monstrous globe. 
which should have been installed in a chil- 
dren's park or school compound, 


In the same unfortunate city a new 
coon has put a fake jet plane on the terrace — 
of his brand new mansion, In the evenings 
he sits in its “cockpit” and drinks with his. 
cronies. : E 

I would desist from dwelling at lengti 
on the.decoration of our temples and dar- 
gahs for fear of hurting the feelings oi 
devout, But surely one could"concentrate | 
matters of the spirit with greater fa 
these holy places were less gaudily 
ed with multi-coloured ornamentatioi 


The pan shop best reveals the enor- - 
mous range of tastes and the unique syncre- - 
tisation which only India can provide: gods 
and goddesses, Shivaji, Gandhi, Nehru, Sai —— 
Baba, John F. Kennedy, Rajesh Khanna and 
Saira Banu—all in a row smiling down at 
the janata while the radio set blares out a 
Caribbean calpypso plagiarised and set to 
Urdu words (called Hindi) entertaining the - 
Malayalis in a Maharashtrian town... —— 
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by AMITA MALIK 


Does all criticism stem from 
envy? Why don’t we apply ob- 
jective eriteria? 


WT was at a Christmas party some years 

ago. Fortified with roast turkey, plum 
pudding and hot punch, we were playing 
charades. 

At first I thought I was imagining things 
when one of the members of our team, one 
of my dearest friends, looked clean through 
me. After all, we were playing dumb cha- 
rades. Being very fond of him I rang him 
up first thing next morning: "Did you cut 
me dead last night?" I asked with affection- 
ate concern. 

“Well, after what you wrote about my 
book, you didn't exactly expect me to fall 
on your neck, did you?" he snapped back. 
“I did not review your book," I answered. 
"But I could have, and would you really 
have taken it so much to heart?" “Certain- 
ly. I expect nothing but good reviews from 
my friends" he replied and banged down 
the phone. At first I thought he was joking. 
But he has not spoken to me since. It was 
in my very first year as a critic and that is 
how I learnt the first commandment: Thon 
Shalt Not Criticise Thy Friends. 


Thou Shalt Not Succeed 


Much more recently, a very glamorous 
and brilliant young newspaperwoman rang 
me up almost in tears: “You should not have 
praised me in your Sunday column,” she 
wailed. “Do you realise you have ruined 
me?” “Whatever do you mean?” I asked in 
surprise. “Yours was a virtuoso perform- 
ance and everyone thought so.” “That is 
what you think," she sobbed. “But this 
morning Mrs X barged into the office and 
screamed at me in front of all the reporters: 
‘Aha, so you are the blue-eyed girl now, 

are you? I wonder what you did to get that 
write-up. You just wait till you are shot 
down in flames, your turn will come too.’ ” 

“Tell you what,” I comforted the dis- 
traught girl. “Tl put her right. Next week, 
I shall apparently praise this woman. Some- 
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thing silly, like her hair-style, which is per- 
haps the most important thing to her as a 
TV performer. She will get up on Sunday 
af 7.30 a.m. earliest. She will sip two lei- 
surely cups of tea and get second turn at 
the paper from her husband, like all Indian 
wives. She will get around to reading the 
column by 8 a.m., listen to the news in Eng- 
lish up to 8.20. I will bet anything you like 
she will ring me up between 8.20 and 8.30 
and tell me I am the best critic in the world. 
And you can quote me on that to her next 
Monday." 


The telephone rang at 824: “Hullo-ji, 
long time no see. I know Punjabi khana 
isn’t as subtle as your Bengali prawn 
mowlee, but why don't you drop in for 
pot-luck tonight? Actually I have been 
meaning to tell you for months that yours 
is by far the best column. I mean, who else 
but you would notice a subtle point like my 
new hair-style. But that is the best thing 
about you, you are so feminine too." 


And that is when I learnt the second 
commandment: Whenever Thou Shalt Praise, 
Thou Shalt be the Best Critic. 


Actually, the entire world of criticism 
revolves round the third commandment: 
Whatsoever Thou Writest, Thou Shalt be 
Deemed Corrupt. 


And nowhere does this operate more 
commonly than in the world of film criti- 
cism, where the stakes are higher. We Delhi 
critics, poor relations of the Bombay and 
Calcutta king-makers, seldom have really 
juicy takings being held against us. After 
all, the most we can criticise here is the 
Government, and their perks, as I shall 
divulge later, are woefully inadequate. 
While we hear utopian stories about our 
Bombay colleagues drowning in gallons of 
Scotch, smothered in the arms of luscious 
call-girls and raking in five-figure takes for 
flattering reviews and star write-ups, the 
most damaging thing once reported (by a 
fellow scribe, of course) is that Delhi’s cri- 
tics had been corrupted by ball-point pens 
inscribed with our names. Actually, it was 
a letter-pad with the name of the studio 
embossed, like President Johnson’s famous 
election pencil belatedly disbursed to the 
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AMITA MALIK is a freelance columnist, E 


broadcaster and telecaster. She has contri- 
buted to many foreign journals and has ap- 
peared on BBC and CBC. Her book, The 
Year of the Vulture, deals with Pak atro- 
cities in Bangladesh. 
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startled citizens of Berlin with the slogan: 
Vote for LBJ. We hung our heads in shame 
and anxiously debated whether to return the 
damn things, to borrow the professorial 
phrase of Ambassador Moynihan about the 
USAID building. 


But whether or not the story of the 
Delhi critic who can be bought with one 
bottle of Scotch is true, there was the little 
incident of the champagne bottle, involving 
your most unhumble scribe. This was on 
the occasion of a French film festival when 
I wrote: “This naughty French comedy is as 
bubbly as champagne and just as heady.” 
Pat came the accusation in a yellow rag 
(yellow rags were then unfashionable, un- 
like today's trendy film weeklies spattered 
with garbage nosed out by female muck- 
hounds): “Well known for her addication 
(sic) to champagne and Satyajit Ray, Amita 
Malik has now changed to Frenchies. At 
least Satyajit Ray is an Indian. But where JS 
Indian ‘womanhood heading if one bottle of 
champagne can tempt her, and she calls it a 
comedy as well?” In the world of criticism, 
as you can see, dog eats dog. But the real 
sniping from your trusted colleagues really 
starts when you are successful And that, m 
Delhi, means when you are put on a Gov- 
ernment committee. 


Now these committees, in case anyone 
thinks they carry perky trimmings, 2° 
most vnfruitful materially. A cup of tepid 
tea or coffee with damp biscuits, a TV shot 
or two in the news if you call on the Min- 
ister afterwards, bare travelling allowance 
if you come from outside and a daily 
ance which does not even cover luncb, c - 
your name in the papers if any paper car. 
ries the PIB list of committee members, 


which nobody does. But committees are M 
means 
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if they sit on chronic committees, Believ- 
ing in the old Bengali Proverb: “Don’t 
make your hand stink by killing only a 
mole,” I grandly refused the fee and threw 
in some politician-style slogans such as “I 
am only doing it for my country.” 


And that is when my troubles really 
started. And I learnt the fourth command- 
ment: Thou Shalt Not Leave the Herd. 


For the Government of India put out a 
list of members and labelled me as President 
of some non-existent film critics’ guild, in- 
stead of saying I am the film critic of a 
highly reputed journal, which would equal- 
ly have satisfied the Estimates Committee, 
or whoever, I drafted an immediate protest 
to the Government and showed it, before 
handing it in, to the only other cirtic on the 
committee. But the wheels of Government, 
when they churn at all, churn very slowly 
and within a few days another circular 
affixed me with the same unfortunate label. 


Retribution was short and swift. Next 
morning a letter appeared in every daily in 
the capital except my own, signed by my 
dear colleagues of yesterday. They all called 
me an impostor and said I had got on to the 
committee on false pretences. It does not 
seem to have struck them that elementary 
professicnal courtesy demanded a reference 
to me first or that my being a professional 
critic like them constituted credentials 
enough for serving on something as ephe- 
meral as a committee. Curiously, it was also 
signed by the critic who had seen my lettcé, 
and he still maintains that his name was 
added witbout his knowledge and that va- 
rious news editors refused to publish his 
contradiction. saying it was no longer hot 
news. 


o 
Rare Histrionics 


I was furthermore anonymously warned 
on the telephone not to attend the Press 
conference as I would not only be publicly 
insulted but assaulted by goondas as well 
for my iniquities. Coming from one of the 
few fighting clans of Bengal, I duly attend- 
ed the conference. I was not physically as- 
saulted—even the PIB would not have stood 
for that—but a goonda known as the King of 
Impostors in film circles called me an im- 
postor with rare histrionics. The Govern- 
ment spokesman then belatedly stood up 
and mentioned the contents of my protest 
and acknowledged that the false label was 
their mistake. 


But another critic, now an MP, wrote in 
his paper next day that I had bought up the 
spokesman with an interview. Actually, in 
the interview, I had asked him the most in- 
sulting questions on record about misman- 
agement of the festival, as anyone could read 
for himself. No one protested at the Press 
conference, except two political correspond- 
ents who had no idea what it was all about. 
They shouted “Sit down”, and the surprised 
Eoonda sat down. Much later, it struck me 
that no woman critic had signed the letter 
calling me an impostor. Hence, no doubt the 
fifth commandment: If Thou Art a Woman, 
do not be a critic, because it constitutes an 
insult to Indian Manhood. 


It is however significant that a woman 
critic is called bitchy only when she writes 
about the public performances of profes- 
Sional people. Legitimate criticism of per- 
formers on radio, TV or films immediately 
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makes a woman critic bitchy, feline, mali- 
cious, catty, frustrated in her sex life and, 
at best, a Lesbian. 


And so we come to the sixth command- 
ment, which is also one of the toughest: 
Thou Shalt Yield to All Pressures. 


Everyone applies pressure, but there is 
no one so naive about the legitimate func- 
tioning of criticism as Ye Olde Government 
of India. The minute they put you on a 
committee, they expect you to behave like 
a civil servant of, say, Joint Secretary status. 
They expect instant commitment—commit- 
ment to Government that is, as against your 
own profession. It is bad enough to become 
an untouchable with your colleagues, who 
blackball you until they, in turn, are put 
on committees and are outlawed too. But 
Government’s surprise: is of the innocent 
variety, like that of your maiden aunt who 
really believed that you never mixed with 
boys. 


Committee Work 


Once, protesting: about two members of 
a committee being immediately chosen for 
the first two plum projects sponsored by 
that committee, I not only lost the goodwill 
of the two artists, whom I had invariably 
praised in my reviews, but I got a pained 
reaction later from official quarters: “But 
you could have tojid me in private if you 
felt so strongly about these small things, we 
could have come to some compromise." 
Later, when I resigned from the same com- 
mittee and put down in black and white a 
list of allegations of irregularities, the letter 
was not even acknowledged officially—I 
wonder if it was ever put on the files. Gov- 
ernment took five years to come to the 
same conclusions, when the damage to the 
project and enormous wastage and misuse 
of public funds had been accomplished. But 
the only comment I got at the time was: 
"Why did you have to resign? You could 
have done so much good work. We could 
have come to some compromise." 


And some members of the committee 
who served on it later also seemed dread- 
fully hurt: “But, darling, where is there total 
honesty in public life? We all have to live." 

There is an antiquated Government rule 
by which individual Government employees 
cannot answer cirticism in the Press. Since 
information officers spend most of their 
time publicising the Minister's speeches, they 
rarely reply to criticism, and that when the 
Government itself is criticised. So, not un- 
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naturally, Government employees employ 
underground methods to pacify or browbeat 
critics; These range from unabashed offers Ps 
of professional assignments to straight ap- — 
proaches at cocktail parties. Once I was cor- 

nered at a UN party by a very high Govern- 

ment official who said, with that mixture 

of pomposity and supplication which charac- 

terises the bureaucrat: “Why do you always 

write against us?” I quoted to him the class- b 
ic answer of Hugh Carlton Greene (when 
DG of the BBC) on someone asking him:  ă 
“Are you not perturbed that so much is : 
written about you?" *On the contrary," re- 
plied Sir Hugh, *I shall start getting per- 
turbed when people no longer write about = 
us, because that would mean we have ceas- __ D 
ed to be interesting. We are honoured that 


so many millions of words are devoted to 
us.” 25 X 


Next most common to this generalised _ 
attack is a crude personal attack, in public, 
usually by one department head who hates A 
the guts of another department head: “Who 
asked you to interview Trudeau?" thunder- 
ed one of them one day at a reception, well 
fortified with Ashoka Hotel Scotch. “What 
do you know about international politics?" 
“Ask the man who booked me,” I replied, aso 
all the guests, some from foreign countries, E. 
listened in astonished embarrassment. “Bena 
sides, Trudeau specifically wanted to avoid y 
politics,” I added.” Needless to say, I soon — 
earned the current status symbol badge in - E 
Delhi, to be professionally blacklisted by — 
that particular department, e 


In High Places 


The indirect approach is to get some 
totally disconnected but well-known public 
figure to write a letter to the editor. Only 
the really naive write under assumed names. 
A regular morcha once started in a loc 
daily some years ago when a film had 
roundly panned by all sections of th: 
The VIP's letter began: "Sir, all film crit 
in Indía are lousy, but yours is the lousi 
The film in question is a masterpiece." Lat- 
er, another highly respected public figure, 
an authority on films, asked the original 
letter writer: "I say, old boy, didn't know ‘ 
you patronised Indian films. Did you really — 
like that ghastly film?” “Never see the 
damn things!" replied the VIP without bat- 
ting an eyelid. “But here was this damn <a 
good chap, takes all the trouble to make a Pw 
film. So when he drafted the damn letter m 
and brought it along, I damn well signed 
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it.' That he later became an ambassador via 
a cultural MPship is another matter, But it 
proves the seventh commandment: Put not 
Thy Trust in Cultural VIPs, They are the 
worst. 


Perhaps the best stance about critics was 
taken publicly by a well-known and highly 
publicity-conscious broadcaster, who start- 
ed a lecture to the boys and girls of Yuva 
Vani with the immortal advice: “Kids, my 
first? advice to you as broadcasters is: ig- 
nore critics, they are all a frustrated lot and 
don’t matter a damn.” Of course the kids 
did not know that this broadcaster takes 
care to have every critic rung up before he 
does a programme, with the well-known 
gag: “You don’t have to write about it, 
just like your frank opinion, that’s all.” 


Which brings up the eighth command- 
ment: Thou Shalt be Ignored Only When 
Convenient, 


Easy To Resist 


The easiest pressure of all to resist is 
from fond mammas: “Darling, I do hope 
you know that my Munni is a genius at 
dress designing. Yes, she did the 100-day 
Air-India trip to Paris, her papa’s little pre- 
sent for giving up that horrible Naxal boy- 
friend of hers. She is opening a boutique 
and she won’t open it without her Amita 
Masi’s blessings.” “Didn’t know you had a 
daughter,” I begin offensively. “Ah, but she 
knows you, she gays you are the best critic 
in India.” “But I don’t write about fashion,” 
I put in smartly. “But she says Amita Masi 
is so well dressed, with her traditional 
Bengali saris and jewellery. And never 
mind, she’ll do the write-up and give it to 
you. Incidentally, she is a first-class journal- 
ist too.eWhy don't you introduce her to some 
of those nice editor friends of yours—they 
can come to the opening and stay on for a 
little champagne supper.” Easy to resist, as 
I said. You just don’t answer the phone for 
a day or two. A 


The most difficult pressure of all to re- 
sist is the anonymous letter which begins: 
“Madam, I am a Government officer and 
forbidden by departmental rules to give my 
name. But a grave injustice has been done. 
Knowing your sympathy for the under- 
dog...” Usually, hidden beneath that cover- 
up is a long-standing feud with his boss or 
nearest rival. But rarely, and there’s the 
rub, there is a genuine injustice, the one that 
keeps you awake at night tossing over 
the ninth commandment: Thou Shalt Judge 


Each Case Strictly on its Merits, So Help ` 


You God. 


But, alas, you are still up against the 
last, that dreaded tenth commandment, 
which begins: Thou Art Not God and Shalit 
Retire Gracefully when Thou Hast become 
a Bore. Well, one can only hope that, when 
the time comes, one will, indeed, give up 
gracefully. And let the real bitcHés take 
over, male and female. For theirs is the 
kingdom. 


Having defined the ten commandments, 
I have illustrated from my: own experience 
what happens when they are broken. Not 
because they are unique, but, alas, because 
they are typical. Which brings me to the 
raison d’etre of this series on Envy in Indian 
Life. Why this terrible waste of time, mo- 
ney, emotion, protracted guerilla warfare 
within the tribe itself and the ludicrous 


lengths to which yested irtterests, will ex- 
tend themselves to either hound dut or try 
and buy up a critic who is simply doing a 
normal, routine, professional job and trying 
to maintain some standards of integrity in 
the process? 


The key word, of course, is integrity. 
As my good friend and colleague, Ajit Bhat- 
tacharjea, has made plain in two excellent 
articles, one in the “Weekly” and another in 
“The Times of India”, the country is now 
ridden from top to bottom with fixers, the 
undercover pimps who have permeated. 
every aspect of public life and batten on 
corruption. This, not surprisingly, has even 
trickled into the comparatively harmless 
fields of mass media and the arts. But this 
harmlessness is only imagined. Mass media, 
in a largely illiterate country, can exercise 
tremendous power over the minds of men. 
And the distribution of patronage in this 
field as well as in the field of arts is vast— 
regular programmes, assignments, fellow- 
ships, scholarships, junkets abroad, awards 
from the state and other institutions have 
an aura of their own. Not only are there 
powerful vested interests in the field, but 
there is a cosy tie-up between different 
vested interests, 


In this context, where everything can be 
fixed, the normality of a professional writer 
going about his job without any vested in- 
terests of his own seems like an abnormality. 
It constitutes a threat, however puny, to the 
Establishment, for it seems inconceivable to 
it that someone cannot be bought with bland- 
ishments of varying degrees of subtlety. To 
the Establishment, values such as profes- 
sional detachment or disinterested criticism 
are inconceivable. They feel there must be a 
hidden motive, some other fixer, behind 
every item of criticism, whether favourable 
or unfavourable, or at least the critic’s own 
malignity or ineptitude. E 


Who ? — Not What ? 


This has led to a curious situation 
whereby all criticism immediately evokes 
the reflex question: Who wrote it?—and not 
what was written—and is it valid? Then 
something has to be done about it, and in- 
stead of accepting and acting on the critic- 
ism, written in good faith, there is an im- 
mediate witch-hunt to trace the person and 
Stop him. It is one of the disadvantages of 
criticism in India that very few newspapers 
allow signed criticism. It is always “Our 
Critic", an antiquated British practice long 
since discarded in Britain, but still blindly 
followed in India. While this is meant to 
imply discretion, it encourages irresponsi- 
bility on the part of the truly biased, and 
affords no protection whatsoever to the cou- 
rageous critic, 


Similarly, as can be seen from the ex- 
amples I have given, any criticism which 
really sticks—and the public is not half as 
gullible as the Establishment imagines—is 
blandly explained away by totally unrelat- 
ed factors, such as: The critic is Westernis- 
ed and knows nothing about Indian culture. 
Conversely, most of the drama critics in 
Delhi write learned treatises not only on 
performances of regional plays of which 
they do not understand a single word, but 
they even comment on the dialogue itself, 
cocooned in the glorious anonymity of being 
*Our Drama Critic" 
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Sketches by | Mario 
1O 
In this Ruritanian situation, the respon- | 
sibility of the critic becomes awesome. But 
the disunity in the profession is depressing — — 
in the extreme. Some time ago, the average _ E 
attitude was summed up when I wrote to 
several critics all over India about forming 
an all-India association to protect ourselves _ 
at home as well as make our voices heard. 
abroad, where a major country such as In- ^ 
dia goes virtually unrepresented by critics — ^ — | 
at international meetings where the status | 
of the profession has some meaning. Wrote — | 
back one irate (woman) critic: “But what's. 
the point of your writing now when all the 


Government of India committees have been E 
chosen for the year?" Others shrugged their 
shoulders and said: “Do you really expect 
any unity when the Establishment has al- 
ready sown the seeds of strife by dangling - 


carrots in small quantities?” 

There is a horrible moral in all this and — 
a very depressing one. So let me conclude on 
a cheerful note. ; € 

Some time ago, I was detained at Heath 
row Airport for two hours on the « 
that I had a forged passport. It end 
an apology and lively copy for an artic 
had, on that occasion, described myself to 
the British airport authorities as 1 
ist. Next time, I looked timid and declared 
“Im a critic,” when asked my p . 
“It’s okay chum, let her through," said the | 
immigration official, "She's harmless." 
"Here, let me carry your bags, Madam," 
said the fellow at the gate. x 


So a critic was obviously harmless as far | 
as the British Establishment was concerned, 


I wish the Indian Establishment would be- 
lieve that too. : z 


“Envy” by Dev Anand: September 16. 


: Leading Marathi poet Surve is 
. .— ene of the 18 delegates repre- 
senting India at the Aíro-Asian 

Writers’ Conference starting on 
= September 4. at Alma Ata, Ka- 


.— zakhstan t A LG 


— Poetry Symposium to be held 
soon after at Erevan, Armenia. 
On the Pavements of Life"—a 
collection of Surve's seleeted 
— poems, translated into English 
by P. S. Nerurkar and the au- 
 *hor—is soon to be published. 


"NTARAYAN SURVE, a poet with a work- 
ing-class background, was denied cri- 
tical attention for many years and at times 
ridiculed by the stalwarts of Marathi liter- 
ature. They could not take kindly to this 
intruder into their sacred precincts. 


Narayan Surve's personality is revealed 
in his Four Words; 


Worker I am, a glittering lance 
'Saraswatas! Shall commit a little crime 
Bread is dear, it is true, but need some- 
3 thing more 
Fram here do I put flowers into the 
hands of my words 
From here do I give daggers into their 
hands 
I am not alone, the age is with me 
Beware, the cyclone starts here 
Worker I am, a glittering lance 
Saraswatas! there will be a little crime.2 


———— 


1. Saraswatas—here the reference is not only to t 
caste of Saraswat Brahmins, but also is pue 
who consider themselves to be the privileged 
: descendants" of Saraswati (the goddess of learn- 
in), ie, the orthodoxy and elite of literature. 


2. Poems translated by the author, 
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Pee AN SURVE s asma cus 


Surve has come out time and again with 
many a glittering lance and derived his 
strength from the pains and privations of 
the common man: the true hero of his 
poetry. 

With themes and imagery drawn from 

Ó S worid, urve nas become an 1n- 
spiration for youth. 

Born in Bombay at íhe Chinchpokli 
Workers Colony, Narayan Surve was 
brought up by his kindly neighbour Ganga- 
ram Surve. The young Narayan worked as 
a sweeper, “hamal”, hotel bearer and do- 
mestic servant. In “Majhe Vidyapeeth” (My 
University), published by Popular Praka- 
shan, he writes: 


Had neither home nor caste. had merely 
the land under my moving feet 
Shop awnings, and municipal sidewalks 

were open to me 
Counted all the posts on this street 
Read the alphabet on life’s slate 
The multiplications and divisions of 
living 
These caste-bound colonies, slums, 
and door lights with red numbers 
Men of every hue have I met, father 
friend, 
have oft been swindlers 
Roasted my feet on the grill of sun- 
melied tar 
Read numerous faces, meanings of 
diverse expressions percolated to 
my mind 
Experience is truth, the rest are thou- 
sands of great books that crumble 
and dissipate, 


Many of Surve’s poems were inspired 
while sweeping the class-rooms of a munici- 
pal school where he worked as an orderly. 


He studied in evening schools and 
sat for the seventh standard examination, 
at the age of thirty, when he was the father 
of two sons. The invigilator refused to accept 
Surve's bona fides and declined to admit 
him into the examination hall After much 
pers asion she agreed, but called a police- 
man to stand guard on him, 


Surve did a teachers' training course and 
has been teaching for the last-eight years. 
His early life was spent in jhopadpattis. At 
tbe nearby ‘Firdausi Restaurant’ Surve 
spent many an evening giving shape to his 
thoughts and feelings, 

Now he lives in a municipal chawl. His 
wife is an orderly in a municipal school. 
They have two sons and two daughters. The 
eldest son earns his own living and pays for 
his college education. 


Many of Surve’s poems have been trans- 
lated into Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, English, French, Spanish 
and Russian. His other published works are 
a collection of poems; Aisa Ga Mi Brahma 
(“I am Like This Brahma’—Popular Pra- 
kashan) and a collection of stories written 
by Krishan Chandar and translated by him 
into Marathi. 

His poems earned him the Maharashtra 
State Awards in 1963 and 1968, In 1979, he 
received the Nehru Award and, two years 


. later, the Narsingh Mehta Award of the Sur 


Singar Kala Akademi. He is th 


e fi > 
pient of the Keshavsut Award. Ist reci. 


His poetry is now prescribed for th 
B.A. degree in Bombay, Poona and SNDS 
Universities. T 
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-—In-a-satire- called -Poster he captures j} 1 
mood of four youngsters who roam at d : { 
night looking for suitable places to stick 


their posters, i 


We four from four homes | 
When we depart... 
Aged darkness comes doddering then j 
Shall we stick om this uniform E 


Sh...sh...sh...do mot raise your voice V 
The ancient one comes, guessing every a 
word | 


The antique is rather unpredictable! 

Look Shinde, splinter of a moon above 

Ghalib's ghazal haunts me 

"Futile existence has disabled Isliya 

Otherwise even Isliya was a man, could 
have been worthy of love" 

This world has progressed much; 

A little beyond the nose 


Behind, the old man’s stare i 
Hence I say Isliya— pee 
Let us get spectacles for the obsolete, 
quick 
This empathy with the working man is 
highlighted in The Lavani of the Mill. The 
language and the rhythm of this song irans- Poi 
fer the reader immediately into ihe din of a 
textile factory. mer 
tim: 
Wheel that whines round and round a lit 
Yarn cascades down o : by . 
with drops of our sweat in 
to embellish the world pro 
Draping thread nine yards* 
The bobbin coy and pretty 
Spins rapturous 
Ecstatic on the machine 
Moods of every season as 
sparkle my field of cloth A 
My humble Kabir weaves sent 
To attire the world. i 
In The Sun Returns Home, he captures f on 
with nostalgic romanticism the picture of | 
the Indian countryside. ? 
Crossing the golden threshold i 
The sun returns home i 
Dipping pitchers at the stream \ 
Milkmaids hurry back 
The shepherd boys on the hills 
Ploughs on their shoulders, 3 
Call the cattle back dM 
Weaving wreaths of stars } 
Adorning her brow with the moon 3 whe 
Sprinkling the fragrance of blooms : 
The world awaits asparkle — 
Glory to the darbar of creation. E 
From nostalgia to realism is but 4 uo x 
step for Surve, for his present is entrene a 
in the industrial metropolis, This senum" D 
is eloquent in Mumbai: | 
*Sym 


*There is an interesting analogy here. 
like the ‘nayika’, or the heroine, is dr 
nine-jard thread which is analogous Q. 
yard sari of the Maharashtrian woman. 
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With a bundle on his shoulder, climbing 
down the Sahyadri hills 

My father stood at your door, to offer 
his toil. 


Oh city! In your service, have not erred 
in the Multiple of thirty 
The same I the same, we, the artisans of 
your architecture 
In your beauty oh city! have added 
every day 
Living in hellish chawls... 


We exist in the legacy of this decaying 

; civilisation, 

Thus we, lakhs of people, subsist 

Toil and consume ourselves like the 
candle 

Wander tn your markets and lanes 

As citizens, householders, often un- 


employed 

This multitude moves: whence to 
where? 

Am a traveller with them; whence to 
where? 


Know of only two roads; one leads to 
the factory 

The other, “grip the corpse! say, the 
bird has flown to the eternal!” 


And thus the acceptance of reality, A 
hint of resignation at times, as in Vidya- 
peeth: : 


Now that I have come, I wander in this 
naked reality 

Must live; must do as I can; sometimes 
take a few; sometimes give a few. 


Portrayal Of Women 


Again, in Satya he expresses the tor- 
ment of the male who realises for the firat 
time that he must send his wife out to earn 
a living. This sentiment is replaced, in time, 
by a glowing pride in the working woman; 
jn her equal participation in the social 
process. 

When you return tired 

Very breath returns 

As the cool sunshine; 

In My Mother, he paints the portrait of 
a working woman, who is vigorous and ten- 
der at the same time. This image of Surve's 
mother is in contrast with the stereotyped 
sentimental mother-figure. 


He goes on to involve women in so- 
cial change, and seeks their help and moral 
courage, as in Do Not Panic: 

Food cooked with your loving hands 

I won't be at home to eat 

Making plans for the morrow 

At the meeting will I be, 

Count not the passing hours 

The demons some day may come 

Knock on our door they will 

Search our home too 

Perchance, arrest you 

Do not panic for a moment. 

His dislike of sentimentality is evident 
when he says to his beloved: e 

When I am no more in the hollow of 

this existence 

Then do this... 

Wear new green bangles* 

Indulge not in eternal grief, uselessly! 

Be happy; make a new home 

Remembering me; 

or else, forgetting me... 

CIENT ae ee T DINI. iere EE 


*Symbolic of auspicious occasions, specially worn by 
the bride on her wedding day. 


? 
D . 


Surve does not like to dwell on the past. 
He looks ahead, and dêspite thé trials) and 
tribulations of the present, does not” lose 
faith in the historical process of change. He 
writes in Till Then You And Me* 


From this bustee our dawn will emerge 

Till then sing I must... 

From this bustee our happiness will * 
: come 

Till then be wary we must 

The Chariot of golden dreams will come 

to our door 
Till then beloved await we must. 


Again this faith and optimism ring out 
in Vidyapeeth, where he writes: 
And yet, who knows why! A creator, 
capable as man, I have not seen. 
This is not blind faith. Nor is Surve's 
optimism passive, He is fully conscious of 


the realities and is an activist in both life 
and literature. 


Life, like u book-cover, looks soft, 
lovable 

Beneath, expressions, like the butcher's 
carcasses hanging in a row, 

Suspend meatly from their horizontal 
bars, 

People, in their lonesome search for 
life's meaning, consume themselves 
within their shells. 

Having seen these, today I feel, “Ch 
Narayan how have I merely swung 
with the wind”, 

Self-pity sometimes; feel, I have for 
nothing been sacrificed by the hands 
of this age 

Should have commanded the blood, 
why did I 

Withdraw my hand from the sheath, 
why did I not toss myself, as thrusts 
the fireman 

His spade into the furnace 

This positive stand finds expression 

again in The Suggestion Books of my Coun- 
try, which Surve wrote on the silver jubi- 
lee of independence. He gives here a valid 
picture of a working democracy. 

The sky here needs four coats of puint 
The red spherical sun has to be sent 
to the blast furnace of Bhilai 
And the pieces of farms have to be 
cleansed and arranged in a row 
Before the Bills come to the Lok Sabha, 
In the evergreens in the mountain's 

embrace 

In the cool tranquillity of the clouds 

In the earth-stained sowing hands 

These Bills should flutter. 

Send the Bills to the factories 

Hold with steel tongs the unwanted 
words 

Hammer them on the anvil and cast 
them anew, 

They ought to be sent to the bustee 
beyond the village wall 

There, while tanning the hides, 

The Bills should be given a few stitches 
in the right places 

And these Bills, oh my country! 

Let them not enter the halls of 
educatton 

Like the chancellor’s angry jace 
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c ... Living in hellish 
chawls..." At the Bogdyachi chawl in Parel, 
Bombay. The common man is the hero of 
Surve's poetry and his imagery is drawn ex- 
tensively from the toiler’s world, which has 
been Surve’s own world since his birth. 
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Let them come like the fragrance 


That spreads when friends enter the 
class room 


After having described the hardships 
and inhuman living conditions of the work- 
ers, peasants and soldiers, which persist 25 
years after independence, Surve goes on to 
give vent to the impatience of the people: 


These and like remembrances, 

Storing like petrol in our souls we walk 

If perchance in impatience we 

Twist our bodies into wicks and lay 
them 

In the cradle of your prayer lamp; 

Towards a new revolution, a fresh illu- 

mination, 

1f with guns on their backs our stallions 
spring; 

Then oh my country, do not accuse us 
of ingratitude 

We too are stars in your sky, 

This do not forget, 

We too are stars in your sky 

This do not forget. 


And thus goes on the thought process 
of this poet of the people. “I am attracted 
to politics,” says he. “I cannot turn my back 
on the problems facing me. ‘Do not run 
away; Change.’ That is my motto.” 


"| am a committed writer,” Surve as- 
serts, “and I believe that writers should in- 
volve themselves with politics. 


“Usefulness is not the criterion of true 
artistic creation. For living, it is. We have 
to differentiate between true art on the one 
hand and partisan propaganda and social 
purpose on the other, Social commitment 
does not mean commitment to a party or to 
the established order. For an artist, it means 
commitment to truth and beauty, and the 
revolutionary conflicts of the two help ma- 
ture the artist and liberate his soul and his 
artistic values," 
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CHINESE SHOES ARE CUSTOM BUILT. Calcutta is the centre of 
Chinese footwear production. About 1% of the total shoe manufacture 
in India is by Chinese cobblers. Below: The machine-made shoe. Only 
20 per cent of the industry is mechanised. 
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We have 200 million head of eatíle, the largest Ire year 
cow or buffalo in the world is Indian. For over x f and sem 
porting hides. No ether country exports as ME 45supply o 
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HOEMAKING is a cottage industry 
which depends upon traditional skills 
Forty years ago there were no leather fac. 
tories worth the name. Shoes were made b: 
cobblers working with the tools. used by 
their forefathers. Shoes were custom built E 
according to individual tastes but no atten. / 
tion was paid to design, style or fashion 
Most people wore chappals or sandals, Only 
the burra sahibs wore shoés styled after 
those worn in Europe. 


In the late 1930s larger units were com^ 
missioned to make boots for the army. Even 
in the years between the two wars, a very 
negligible proportion of shoes were made 
for civilians. 1947 statistics showed that only 
23 per cent of Indians wore any kind of 
footwear. 


The biggest shoemakers in India are 
Bata. With a small beginning in 1931 at 
Konnanagar, near Calcutta, Bata has today 
over 2,000 retail stores employing 50,000 
people. It contributes Rs 720 lakhs annually 
to the national excheguer and earns Rs 460 
lakhs in foreign exchange. It has its own 
private township near Calcutta called Bata- 
nagar. Here 50,000 inhabitants produce 
200,000 pairs of shoes every day. They have 
their own hospitals, shopping centres, and a 
school for 5,000 children. 

But high-powered, mechanised units 
like Bata are few. With the demand for 
shoes increasing rapidly and our buyers in 
Europe, USA and Canada asking for 


“HAVE IT READY BY HALF PAST TWO.” Agra is India’s largest shoe-making centre. It 


produces 500,000 pairs every day. The “Hawaiian” rubber chappals are a major seller —50 more, the need to mechanise becomes 
AON pairs. a. year. imperative. Most of our industry is still in 
3 o T the handicraft stage. To really enter the in- 

SHOES BY THE LAKH. Cutting leather at a Bata factory in Calcutta. Bata is our largest i ise 
EEA EA E i > ge ternational market we must also standardise 
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nearest competitors. 
complished on the sewing machine. Mechan- 


isation must come in now. For such manu- 
facture the craft of the cobbler has to?be 
replaced by the knowledge of the engineer, 
the designer, the scientist and the chemist. 


This need not mean a total change-over. 
The originality and uniqueness of hand- 
made shoes peculiar to their region will al- 
ways remain. Our Indian industry could 
well follow the example of Italy where 


; 
Shoes And The Indian 


The average annual expenditure 
of a middle class Indian family of six 
on footwear is between Rs 150 and 
Rs 200. An American family spends > 
over Rs 2,000. 

Chappals and sandals have the 
widest sales—90 million pairs every 
year. 

Although we make so many shoes 
we are ignorant of the medical aspects 
of footwear. A majority of Indians do 
not wear shoes until their teens. Bare 
feet splay toes, change the arch and 
flatten the ball of the foot. Therefore; 
when cKildren finally buy shoes almost 
half do not fit and complications 0C- 
cur. Feet continue to grow until 21 
years. 

Our manufacturers do mot use h 
medically approved lasts for making 
children’s shoes. In Britain there are 
specifications which must be followed. 
In India, badly fitting shoes are the 
reason for over 50 per cent foot trou- 
ble in adults. 
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machines replaced the awl and the Jast but 
without changing the design. They have cap- 
tured a sizeable chunk of the world market 
in shoes. 


In India the debate whether or not to 
mechanise the industry has been going on 
for ten years. Unfortunately, the smaller 
units have neither the technical knowhow 
nor the managerial skills to change from 
hand-operated toolg to machines. And the 
Government dithering does not help. In 1965, 
to encourage mechanisation, it abolished íhe 
excise duty on their products, After some 
units were mechanised the duty was reim- 
posed in 1967. Many put their machines out 
of commission and went back to cobbiing. 
This back-tracking resulted in a loss of Ks 
250 lakhs of foreign excbange. Against this, 
the revenue collection through excise was 
only 2.5 lakhs, Somewhere, Government 
mathematics slipped up. 


High Cost Of Shoes 


Although we have the world’s largest 
stock of raw material the cost of shoes is 
prohibitive. One reason is that we only use 
half of our dead cattle—the other half are 
wasted by delays in transport, poor flaying 
and tanning. We have plenty of vegetable 
tanning material, especially myrobalan and 
hyrobalan nuts, but we are not making full 
use of them. We take the easiest course of 
exporting raw and semi-tanned hides in- 
stead of processing them into finished pro- 
ducts. All other countries banned export of 
semi-finished leather in order to promote 
indigenous production. Britain, West Ger- 
many and France began to depend solely on 
us for their semi-finished material. As a re- 
sult our exports rose to Rs 100 crores in 
197172. But this led to scarcity and higher 
cost of leather at home; at times the hike 
was 300 per cent. The only happy people 
were the exporters who had been instru- 
mental in delaying the decision to stop lea- 
ther leaving the country. In 1972-73 the ex- 
port is expected to be as high as Rs 200 
crores. 


The STC take-over of deather exports is 
expected to boost our írade abroad of fin- 
ished goods which is only 3% of all leather 
exports today. 


With more raw material available for 
domestic manufacture, especially in the 
small-scale sector, the prices will come 
down. Consequently there will be an in- 
crease in the home market, 


Exhaustive market surveys have been 
conducted to ascertain the extent and type 
of the demand. The next step should be the 
creation of design cells where experts can 
create new designs and readapt old ones for 
better products. 


. 

These cells could be attached to the 
Small-Scale Industries Development Orga- 
nisation in New Delhi, to the Agra Footwear 
complex, or to Batanagar, near Calcutta. 
The Footwear Training Centres run by the 
Government have machines that are hardly 
used today. Why can't the Design Develop- 
ment Cells employ them in the making of 
new patterns? Prototypes could be placed on 
the market for the consumer to make his 
choice. Manufacturing could be based on 
new trends tbat would so emerge. 
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Few people are aware of the damage 
done by wearing poorly made shoes, 50 per 
cent of our children below the age of ten 
develop defective feet because of faulty foot- 
wear, Makers of children's shoes in our 
country have not given a thought to this as- 
pect. 
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In England, the Shoe and Allied Trade 
Research Association has laid down speci- 
fications for lasts for children’s shoes. It is 
incumbent upon the manufacturer to con- 
form to them. 


The Central Leather Research Institute 
in Madras; set up in 1044, provides training 
in leather technology, refresher courses for 
private tanners as well as short-term orien- 


tation in productivity and scientific manage- 
ment. 
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Mr GYAN CHAND SAHU of the Carona 
Sahu Shoe Company, the second largest 
footwear manufacturers in India. In 1972 
they made 152,000 pairs of leather shoes and 
exported Rs 10 lakhs worth of leather and 
Canvas shoes to 31 nations, thereby more 
than doubling their exports in one year. 


“I CAN AFFORD ONLY ONE PAIR.” The industry is trying to meet 
the increzsing demand for inexpensive shoes. The PVC sandals, priced 
at Rs 5 to Rs 7, are selling 40 million pairs annually. Canvas shoes, 
slippers and ladies chappals are the more popular selling items. 
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Mr ANWAR MEHMOOD was with Bata 
for 20 years. He has, with his sons, now be- 
gun two factories--in Calcutta and Banga- 
lore, which manufacture Trot shoes, Their 
company may well become one of our lead- 
ing mechanised units. 
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THE FITNESS TEST. Mr G. H. Thrin 
ed products for exports. With him 
major problem is the Shortage of de. 


tain public demand and create new methods of shoe manufacture. 


g of Bata India examines finish- 
is an American customer. One 
sign development cells to ascer- 


The largest shoe-making centre is Agra. 
50,000 crafismen work in three categories. 
The small units, about 200 of them, produce 
150 pairs of shoes a day, with each employee 
earning Rs 6. In the second group are the 
"namewallas", (1,000 units) who make 30 to 
40 pairs and earn Rs 5 a day, In the third 
section are the "daliawalla" or cottage units, 
numbering 2,000, who make 20 to 30 pairs 
daily and earn around Rs 3. 


All three produce handmade shoes, The 
difference in the categories is that while the 
small-scale units use superior raw materiais 
the cottage units obtain poor quality leather 
and have less-skilled workers. 


The footwear industry is trying to cater 
for the common pocket. The PVC (Poly- 
Vinyl-Chloride) sandals, priced at around 
Rs 5, are selling 40 million pairs annually. 
Of this, a quarter is made by the Bata Com- 
pany. The "Hawaiian" rubber chappal has, 
for the last five years, been topping 50 mil- 
lion pairs annually—the cost is between 
Rs 8 and Rs 12, 


Before we can put our shoes in 
order, we must improve the standard of our 
livestock. Unhealthy cattle make for poor 
quality leather. Good cattle means good 
shoes and many more miles to go. 
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Amrita, Muggeridge And Simla 


Malcolm Muggeridge eame to India in 1934 to serve as Assistant 
Editor of The Statesman. On his posting to Simla he met Amr 


ita 


Sher-Gil; they had “beautiful moments” together. These excerpts 
from The Infernal Grove, the second volume of Muggeridge’s auto- 
biography, to be published this month by Collins. also provide a 
glimpse of the Raj. (Courtesy, The Sunday Times) 


by MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


deiachment from news gathering in 
Simla became total when I got to 
know Amrita Sher-Gil, an artist now gene- 
rally considered to be the outstanding one 
of modern India. There is a room in the 
Delhi Art Gallery dedicated to her work, 
including a portrait she did of me. It was 
one of those obsessive relationships which 
for a while occupy one’s whole being; then 
come to an end as suddenly as they begin. 
£ Her father was a Sikh nobleman, Sar- 
dar Umrai Singh, and her mother a red- 
haired solidly built Hungarian lady named 
Antoinette. I have no idea how they met, 
but their union gave an impression of being 
discordant; he, Tolstoyan in his views and 
ways, ascetic, aloof, scholarly, and she a 
somewhat earthy person, who, when she 
played the piano—which she did a lot— 
seemed to be tearing greedily at the notes 
with her short, stubby fingers, the many 
Tings on them knocking against the key- 
board. Usually she wore European clothes— 
what used to be called gowns rather than 
dresses, with flounces and frills and billow- 
ing skirts; but when she appeared in a sari, 
as she sometimes did, she looked ungainly, 
her bare feet splaying out like trotters. 


“Animal Intensity" 


They lived in a house at Summer Hill, 
just outside Simla, where I was a constant 
visitor. Amrita had her studio there, and I 
sat for her; or rather lolled on a sofa, some- 
times reading, or just watching with fasci- 
nation the animal intensity of her concen- 
tration, making her short of breath, with 
beads of sweat appearing on the faint mous- 
tache on her upper lip. It was this animality 
which she somehow transferred to the col- 
ours as she mixed them and splashed them 
on her canvas. 


: She was ten years younger than I, born 
in Budapest in 1913, and when she was 
seven came with her parents and her young- 
er sister, Indira, to Simla, where she went 
to school Then she studied art in Paris. 
When she spoke English it had the Anglo- 
Indian lilt (called chee-chee in the days of 
the Raj); when French, it came straight 
from the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 


She habitually wore richly coloured 
saris with heavy gold or silver edging; and 
her face was Indian in its perfect symmetry. 
The expression, however, lacked the char- 


acteristic softness of an Indian woman's 


heavily made up, the lips loaded with 
bracelets, i 


J sensed in her an inner conflict, which 


mony of her parents. Her father, though 
smaller, more shrivelled, than Tolstoy, ac- 
tually looked like him, with a similar beard 
and loose belted shirt, and displaying the 
same sort of petulance when assailed by 
distaste for what he considered to be the 
unduly luxurious manner in which the 
household was conducted. If, say, he 
were offered a pastry at tea-time, he would 
reject it with positive disgust, muttering: 
*No, I won't take, I won't take!" Mme Sher- 
Gil's whole style of living—bourgeois Vien- 
nese in the days oi the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, transplanted to Simla of all un- 
likely places—was displeasing to him. 


If the Sardar's displeasure became too 
marked, she resorted to her piano, getting 
going on a Richard Strauss or Liszt num- 
ber, pounding away at the keyboard, head 
nodding, foot furiously pressing and releas- 
ing the pedal. He would then withdraw to 
the roof, where he spent much of his time 
engaged in absiruse calculations and, by 
night, assiduously studying the stars through 
a telescope. 


I occasionally joined him there. Up on 
the roof by night he was a wild-looking 
figure; hair and beard dishevelled in the 


THE MAN WHO CHARMED AMRITA. 
Muggeridge (b. 1903) at the age of 31. The 
job with The Statesman came at a time 


“the nearest our marriage came to breaking 
fee ef 
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AMRITA SHER-GIL (1913-1941) had a 
Hungarian mother who brought the life- 
style of the bourgeois Viennese to Simla— 
much to the displeasure of her Sikh father. 
The disharmony at home seeped into Am- 
rita’s art. There was an air of tragedy about 
the family. Amrita died of a sudden in- 
explicable illness in Lahore when she was 
only 27. Her mother committed suicide later. 


wind, peering intently through his tele- 
scope as though he hoped thereby to get 
nearer to the stars and their celestial mu- 
sic and further away from the Hungarian 
Dances whose strains reached him even 
there. A similar disharmony was apparent 
in Amrita’s painting. Rosewater and raw 
spirit. 

Despite all the time I passed in her 
company, and our ostensible intimacy, I 
never felt that Y got to know her. She had 
built a wall between herself and the world, 
behind which she lurked, brooding on some 
secret of her own, or perhaps despairing; 
her sensuality being just fire signals that 
she sent up from her solitude to indicate 
where she was to any passing stranger. 


She often dined with me at the Cecil 
Hotel, where her appearance in the dinin£- 
room always created a marked impression. 
This I liked. In relations between the sexes 
there is a strong element of exhibitionism. 
The pleasure of her company—and also 2 
times the fatigue—lay in her vivid, torcefuh 
direct reactions to life; the moral equivalen 
of her taste for steaks that were almos 
raw and curries that were almost on d 
When she achieved, as she sometimes ed 
some sort of weird amalgam of the beard 
Tolstoyan stargazer and the xed- hac 
pianist pounding away at her keyboard $ 
was very appealing. 
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Salvation came in the shape of a tele- 
gram out.of the blue from Percy Cudlipp, 
Editor of The Evening Standard, offering 
me a job on the Londoner's Diary at £20 a 
week, and I at once wired off accepting the 
offer. Amrita saw me off at Simla Station 
in the very early morning—a great conces- 
sion on her part, she being a late riser. We 
walked up and down the platform until the 
little mountain train blew its whistle to 
indicate it was starting. Through the win- 
dow she said we'd had some beaux moments 
together, which was ‘true. 


I waved as long as she was in sight, 
knowing I should never see her again. In 
1941, when she was still only 27, she died 
suddenly in Lahore. Then I heard that her 
mother had committed suicide. Somehow, 
neither Mme Sher-Gil’s suicide nor Am- 
rita’s early death surprised me; I had al- 
ways been aware of an aura of tragedy 
hanging over them. 

* * * 

MEE year I spent in Calcutta was easily 

the most melancholy of my life. I lived 
in a flat above The Statesman office with a 
man named Wordsworth—he claimed to be 
some sort of descendant of the poet—who 
was acting editor of the paper when I arriv- 
ed. 

It was the period when some White 
Paper or Blue Book or Royal Commission 
report relating to India was always coming 
out, Since they were all accorded editorial 
treatment they needed to be studied, ana- 
lysed, criticised, even though they had lit- 
tle, if any, relevance to the actual existing 
situation—a tottering Imperial Power con- 
fronted with a rising tide of nationalism, 
still attached to the bizarre figure of Gan- 
dhi, but with other Indian leaders—mostly 
western-educated like Nehru, and Moslem 
zealots like Jinnah—increasingly taking a 
hand. ? 


The Raj Played Mah-Jongg 


It seemed obvious to me that there 
could be only one outcome; íhe British 
would have to go. Yet the British them- 
selves, in their clubs and offices, at their 
mah-jongg and bridge tables, on their. polo- 
grounds and tennis-courts, were serenely 
convinced that, with some adjustments here 
and there, the Raj, in one form or another, 
would go on for centuries yet. 


This made it difficult to talk seriously 
with them about the Raj and its outcome; 
Still more to write seriously about it in The 
Statesman, which was the organ of British 
business interests, particularly in Bengal and 
largely dependent on them for its very sub- 
stantial advertising revenue. So I just did 
what I had to do, without bothering too 
much about it, Bored in a way, and yet not 
bored. 

Sometimes I would stand on the balcony 
of the flat above The Statesman office and 
look down at the street below—Chowringhee 
—envious of passers-by pushing and elbow- 
ing their way along the pavement, the road 
likewise packed with jostling vehicles, trams 
and cars and rickshaws and bicycles all 
mixed up. Below me, the noise of an Indian 
Street, with its jabber and bell- and shouts; 
and I up above there, cut off from it all, 
isolated in the absurdity of the additional 
caste the English had created in India, over- 
topping all the others. 


The editor of The Statesman, Arthur 
Moore, had by now returned from leave, He 


THE INIMITABLE GADFLY. Neither left- 
ist, rightist nor centrist, Muggeridge has 
Spent his life declaiming against authority 
and the establishment. His father was a Fa- 
bian Socialist, his mother a working-class 
woman. He was disillusioned with Socialist 
Russia after a tour of the country in the 
1930s. He has been an intelligence agent, a 
pungent columnist. editor of Punch—and a 
lifelong exhibitionist. 


disliked the views I expressed in my leaders 
no less than Wordsworth did. So it was a 
great relief to us all three when it was de- 
cided that I shou)d go to Simla and repre- 
sent the paper during the summer months 
when the Government of India functioned 
there. 


I doubt if any government has ever 
existed so cut off from the governed as the 
Government of India nestling among the 
Himalayas in Simla. Up there we might read 
of rioting or famines in the plains below, or 
—as happened when I was in Simla—of a 
ferocious earthquake in Quetta, but these 
disasters were far, far away, and scarcely 
impinged on us. It was government pure 
and undefiled; endlessly minuting and cir- 
culating files, which, like time itself, had 
neither beginning nor end, but just were. 


I grew familiar with the various gov- 
ernment departments, trudging, as I had to, 
from one to the other to find out what, if 
anything, they were at. All housed in iden- 
tical wooden structures, with broad veran- 
dahs, it was impossible to distinguish Fin- 
ance from Home, or Political from Defence. 

The focus of all attention in Simla. po- 
litical, social, administrative, was, of course, 
Viceregal Lodge. Those embossed invitation 
cards—Their Excellencies request the plea- 
sure...how precious and sought-after they 
were! 


My turn came round, Encased in starch- 
ed shirt and tails I sat in a rickshaw pro- 
pelled by four coolies trotting along like 
ponies, two in front and two behind; know- 
ing, but trying to forget, that Simla rick- 
shaw coolies all die young from enlarged 
hearts through trotting up and down hills 
at so high an altitude. Anyway, there was 
no alternative; only the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief being allowed motor- 
cars in Simla. 

The ADCs shepherded us into some sort 
of a line, “I’ve heard of you,” the Viceroy 
said, a touch of grimness in his voice. It 
seemed better than nothing. The Vicerene, 
a large zestful lady with a red sash, wore 
a permanent unvarying smile which beam- 


ed upon one and all. He, on the other | a 
was slight and frail and studded with gleam: 
ing stars and orders. 


Viceroy Or Back-Bench MP? = 
I examined him closely. He gave out 
no emanation of authority, but might have 
been, at a casual glance, a chairman of some 
or other, or a City alderman, or, for 
that matter, what he really was—an amiable 
back-bench Conservative MP. Even a Maha- 
rajah in his train, with a great jewel in his 
turban and a self-indulgent face, seemed 
more like a ruler than the Viceroy. 
After dinner I was guided first to Lady 
Willingdon, where she sat giving out waves 


‘of energy and enthusiasm, She wished, she 


said, that they were staying on for another 
ten years. I put on an expression, I hoped 
convincingly, of one who wished likewise. 
"What about our successors?" she asked. I 
murmured "Linlithgow" with as much jour- 
nalistic knowingness as I could suramon up. 
"He's terribly pompous,” she said. I agreed 
heartily, but at this point an ADC hove in 
sight to take me away and over to the Vice- 
roy. It was somewhat unusual, I was given 
to understand afterwards, to be moved 
straight from her square io his, and was 
duly flattered. 


Willingdon, when I got to him, looked 
tremendously like an old beau in a Restor- 
ation comedy; I half expected him to take a 
pinch of snuff and flick his handkerchief. 
People were inclined to think that India was 
difficult to govern, he began, but he’d found 
it almost ridiculously easy. You just had to 
be nice to these fellers and they responded. 
Such, at least, had been his experience. He 
doubted if there was in all the world an 
easier country to govern than India. 


With A Little Help From God 


In the circumstances it was a pretty 
extraordinary statement, and, while I was 
digesting it, he went on to say that he be- 
lieved in Providence; otherwise he’d never 
have been able to carry on. Then, looking 
sidelong at me, he added: “You won't be- 
lieve in that, I suppose." Before I could 
elucidate my own attitude to Providence my 
replacement had arrived; a man witha 
Eoatee beard. I saw the Viceroy moistening 
his lips from a glass of water in preparation 
for another conversation. 

It annoyed him 'to think that, though 
(his predecessor) Irwin's Viceroyalty had 
been full of troubles and violence he passed 
in the public estimation for being the better 
man of the two of them. His method of de- 
nigrating Irwin was to begin by flattering 
him; he was, he said, a very great and high- 
minded gentleman (something, incidentally, 
that no one was likely to say of Willingdon, 
however admirable he might otherwise 
seem) but he had not found India, as Will- 
ingdon had, an easy country to govern; nor 
had he managed to get along with those 
fellers despite his sanctimonious exchanges 
with Gandhi. Why, then, such a high repu- 
tation? 

To comfort him I developed on the spur 
of the moment a theory, often propounded 
subsequently—that to succeed preeminently 
in English public life it is necessary to con- 
form either to the popular image of a bookie 
or of a clergyman; Churchill being a pertect 
example of the former, Halifax of the lat- 
ter. Willingdon liked this notion and we 
successfully applied it to a number of other 
public personages. 
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Professionals. Beware! 


With the price of professional 
serviees constantly spiralling, 
more and more people are re- 
sorting to “do-it-yourself”. They 
are becoming their own lawyers, 
doetors, arehiteets...... 
66 a WOULD rather fight my own case 
than entrust my life to a lawyer. For 
my life cannot be dearer to him than to 
me,” says a dynamic young man who has 
had experiences no one would envy. 


The young man, who would not like 
his name disclosed, says he was wrongly 
framed for the embezzlement of Rs 22,000 
by his office. This bolt from the blue 
naturally sent him running to the best 
lawyer available. Coming from a well-to-do 
background, he could afford it But ` in 
spite of spending Rs 50,000 on his defence, 
including lawyer’s fees and various other 
court expenses, he was convicted to 18 
months’ R.I, at the Yeravda Jail and a fine 
of Rs 10,000 (in default of which he would 
have to serve a further six months’ R.I.) 


This jail is equipped with an excellent 
law library filled with A.L.R. volumes (All- 
India Law Reporter). The A.L.R. has all 
cases to date under every section of law. 
After putting in twelve hours of rigorous 
manual labour each day he read up every 
single sentence pertaining to his case. 


Know Your Rights 


Having fully understood the implica- 
tions hv started insisting on his rights—one 
of which was a copy of the judgement of 
his case which ought to have been sent to 
him within a month but which had not 
reached him even five months later. Only 
after receiving this could he apply for a 
hearing in the High Court, which he did 
directly himself, waiving aside the “Amicus 
Curiae” or the Dharm Vakil appointed by 
the Government for helping prisoners 
understand court procedures, 


This man’s case came up for hearing 
in the High Court just seven days before 
his sentence was completed. 


Much against the advice of his family 
and lawyers, he reopened his case at the 
High Court at the risk of losing it and 
serving another five-and-half-years—seven 
years being the maximum punishment 
given for a criminal offence of this nature. 
Burning with the righteous anger of the 
wronged, he spoke with terrific eloquence 
and won the day. 


He based his defence on factual evi- 
dence and, in a day’s hearing, his case was 
settled. But the Prosecution, irked By him, 
took him to the Supreme Court at a cost of 
Rs 50,000 to Rs 60,000. 


At the Supreme Court again this 
gentleman set up a precedent by fighting 
his own case with no legal advice or help. 
He was acquitted within twenty minutes. 


Today professional service is getting 
more and more expensive. But in a number 


of cases it can be dispensed with by the 
knowledgeable layman. Consciousness of 
this fact has made the publie to sort out 
simpler problems themselves, thus saving 
a lot of money. i 


Today an increasingly large number of 
people doctor themselves, This is not only 
because of the high cost of medical service 
but because of a lack of confidence in it. 
A. visit to a general practitioner can cost 
from Rs 10 upwards and to a specialist 
Rs 30-60. A G.P.s home visit costs Rs 30 
and a specialist’s much more. The kick-off 
income of a doctor is anything from Rs 
3,000 to Rs 5,000 per month and can reach 
a figure as high as Rs 50,000. 


More and more doctors are specialising 
with, the result that they are so occupied 
with a particular type of illness that they 
fail to diagnose an ordinary ailment with- 
out carrying out an unnecessarily large 
number of tests—all these spiral the ex- 
penses of the patient. Very often, at the 
end of it all, a wide-spectrum antibiotic is 
given. A sufferer tells how a top doctor 
prescribed a particular treatment for him 
involving thousands of rupees and a trip 
abroad. Upon enquiry, the foreign hospi- 
tal wrote back to say that the treatment 
recommended was neither advisable nor 
feasible. 


Self-Medication 


People are beginning to feel that they 
can cure minor ailments themselves and 
save on the fees. Some patent medicines 
are available without a doctor's prescrip- 
tion. There is, of course, the danger of be- 
coming immune to the drug if it is taken 
too often and indiscriminately. Doctors na- 
turally decry this practice of self-medication 
not only because wrong diagnosis is highly 
dangerous, but because it means less busi- 
ness for themselves. 


Our country has a fund of home re- 
medies, For instance a clove of garlic fold- 
ed in a dried grape taken first thing in 
the morning is supposed to be good for 
blood pressure patients; ginger with honey 
for a bad throat and a cold; a mixture 
of herbs called banufsha available at 
any grocer's shop is as good a cure for a 
cold as any other; whey water for diar- 
rhoea and countless others are effective 
inexpensive cures. Besides, these home re- 
medies give the system enough time to fight 
the infection in its own way, whereas an 
antibiotic often kills all foreign bodies— 
good and bad—as well as upset the patient's 
metabolism for some time thereafter. 


Another? disquieting practice is where 
doctors set up specialist services without 
qualified personnel to run them, e.g., patho- 
logical departments or cardiogram ma- 
chines. This has tempted people to 
examine their blood or urine themselves 
and save anything from Rs 10 to Rs 50, 
If a diabetic can give himself an insulin 
injection he can also test the sugar con- 
tent in his urine with the help of a gluco 
strip. In the same way an albu strip can 
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ascertain the albumin content in the urine. 
Haemoglobin can also be checked ‘by a si- 
milar strip which has various blood colour 
shades indicating the haemoglobin percen- 
tage. These simple tests can be carried out 
at one-tenth the cost at home. But discre- 
tion must be used and bias must not be al- 
lowed to influence a decision to see a 
specialist when necessary. 


In the U.S.A. some Congressmen are 
trying to have a law passed forbidding 
doctors from prescribing patent drugs. They 
want medicine to be prescribed in. its raw, 
original formula and left to the patient 
to decide on whether he wants the patent- 
ed one or one made up by the chemist. 


This would also check the outrageous 
claims of pharmaceutical companies and 
prevent them from: charging exorbitant 
Prices on the excuse that a minor fortune 
Was spent on its research. For, after a couple 
of years in the market, the money invested 
is retrieved a hundredfold. The doctor also 
is then not liable to be influenced into pres- 
cribing the drug| sent to him for sampling. 


Scandals like the thalidomide case 
compel the public to try homoeopathic me- 
dicines which, though slow to act, rarely 
have side-effects—and have not been on 
the market without intensive research. The 
millions of pounds sterling spent by the firm 
which marketed the crippling tranquilliser 
can never be recompense for the suffering 


and sadness of the families of the affected 
babies. 


Though municipal hospitals provide 
free services, they are by no means equip- 
ped to cope with the hundreds that flock 
daily to their gates. Often, after waiting 
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TAKING THE LAW INTO YOUR OWN 
HANDS. Lawyer's fees can drive a client 
to bankruptcy. The court's delays make mat- 
ters even worse, So some people are tak- 
ing to studying the relevant books and 
fighting their own cases, 
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yn a queue for hours, an appointment is 
given for a week, if not a month later. This 
is not the case only for free medical-aid 
seekers but even for people prepared to 
pay the specialists fees. It is difficult to 
get an appointment before three or four 
weeks—and God help him if he is in dire 
need. Now this busy schedule of the spe- 
cialist may well be genuine but it has been 
said to be the “done” thing to create an 
aura of being a busy and extremely sought- 
after person. 


o There is the case of the man who suf- 
fered from intense backache for three years 
as a result of an accident. Money being no 
problem he spent a couple of years in and 
out of specialists’ rooms with no noticeable 
improvement. In desperation, he finally 
went to a “doctor” whe was nothing more 
than a good masseur. He was cured in 
one sitting for the paltry sum of Rs 5. 


Quack dentists of course are well 
known in India. They remove a tooth for 
a nominal sum by merely rubbing on the 
affected tooth a powder made from some 
herbs. Within minutes the tooth falls off. 
The danger of these quacks is that in 
matters of basic cleanliness much remains 
to be desired. But for the poor man he is a 
Godsend. 


Mistaken Identity 


A friend of mine recently complained 
of stomach-ache and his doctor diagnosed 
it as gastro-enteritis. This man suggested 
that it may be his appendix. But the G.P. 
pooh-poohed the idea. Three days later the 
gentleman was examined by another top 
physician and immediately operated upon 
for apprendicitis. Peritonitis (infection) had 
already set in. 


Ihe medical ethics of silence can boo- 
merang when a patient wants to find out 
a specialist in a particular field. While it 
is not desirable for the professional to 
"hawk" his wares so to speak, a patient 
should be able to find the specialist he 
needs. Consultants could be listed in direc- 
tories under their own field of specialisation. 


In China, “barefoot doetors” have been 
introduced by the Government and sent 
into the rural areas. These men have only 
a grounding in basic hygiene and health 
care and are taught to give injections and 
immunisations; they peddle vitamins, iron 
tablets, ett. Some such system is necessary 
here too for our primary health centres 
are grossly insufficient to serve the masses. 


Even architecture is getting its share of 
do-it-yourself addicts. Architects charge 
anything from five per cent to ten per cent 
of the total cost. In the case of extensions 
,or alterations, they only take up the jobif 
they are known to you. Despite paying the 
10 per cent fee one cannot be sure if your 
job will not be left in the hands of an 
assistant, So the layman decides té try his 
hand at it himself. 


Mrs Jagtiani of Bombay has converted 
an old four-roomed cottage into a four- 
bedroomed bungalow on the downs of Coo- 
noor all by herself. With no professional 
training except an eye for proportion she 
has changed the house unbelievably. 


Was she afraid of going wrong with the 
Plan and wasting time and money? 


4 E * 
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WHAT IS THERE AT THE END OF THE WAI 


T? Municipal and government hospitals are 


overcrowded and private clinics are terrifyingly expensive. So the common man is now turn- 


ing to self-medication and discovering the effic 
the same reasons, is also winning over a num. 


“No,” she says emphatically, “First, I had 
no choice. Financial consideration prompt- 
ed me to undertake the extension of this 
house myself. Having been interested in 
interior decoration all my life, I visualised 
its potential....” and she has converted a 
shack into a mini-mansion. She did it in 
stages. First the sitting room—which she 
completed in under five months. “It was 
easier of course,” she claims, “as I just had 
to break through one wall and add another 
two. I used the existing two to build 
around. This naturally brought the expense 
down." She says that the conversion did 
not cost more than, Rs 10,000. 


Master Builders... . 


By using only two experienced masons 
and four helpers she had the roof of her 
study up in six weeks’ time. The wiring 
gave her a little trouble for which she had 
to call in a reliable firm and pay themas 
much as Rs 1,600. The plumbing was car- 
ried out successfully by ordinary “mistris”. 
She has since undertaken to convert an old 
stable into a farmhouse at an estimated ex- 
penditure of Rs 5,000. 


By supervising the building oneself, she 
says, a lot of wastage of material can be 
avoided and costs cut down considerably. 


The risk of course is that through igno- 
rance and bad planning one may ultimately 
Spend more. But, often, a mediocre ar- 
chitect has made similar mistakes. (Each 
municipality has its own rules. Some small- 
er ones do not insist on a registered archi- 
tect’s signature on the blueprint. In larger 
cities like Bombay this of course is the law.) 


How many times has it been said that 
schools today are being run like a business? 
There are far too few schools for far too 
many children. The result is that school 
authorities openly extort donations—a eu- 
phemism for bribes—before they admit a 
child. Some schools have in fact been start- 
ed to oppose such practices. They insist 
on active participation of parents. Though 
their fees are almost on a par with other 
expensive schools, they justify this by saying 
they offer better tuition and attention by 
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keeping the number of students in each 
class much lower. Though the mothers do 
not teach the children themselves, because 
they are not all trained, they voluntarily 
help in governing and running it. 


In Queensland, an enterprising indivi- 
dual produced a booklet—Do It Yourself 
Divorce Kit—the aim of which was to by- 
pass exorbitant lawyer's fees. As many as 
a dozen people are trying for divorce them- 
selves since its publication in Australia. 


For The Poor 


Similarly a retired judge in Bihar is 
reported to have gone to the villages with 
a couple of his colleagues to help villagers 
settle their disputes. These humble people 
could never have got to a court, or if 
they had, they could easily have been duped 
and swindled by a lawyer. 


What is also greatly needed is an or- 
Eanised consumer movement which will 
prevent industries from passing off second- 
rate goods or making inflated claims about 
their products. Professionals should be con- 
trolled by their own ethical codes of beha- 
viour and be liable to prosecution, heavy 
compensation and expulsion from their as- 
sociation if they fail to adhere to its man- 
dates. If doctors fall off from the high 
ideals of Hippocrates, Charaka and Susruta, 
established almost 2,300 years ago, if law- 
yers, architects and accountants deviate 
from their lofty codes of integrity and 
honour, the community must rise up against 
them and reject them. 


*Para-professionals" could provide ser- 
vice to a large section of society. For in- 
stance a compounder can prescribe medi- 
cine for a minor ailment; the munim could 
help out the lawyer; the draughtsman 
could look after simpler plans. This would 
no doubt makeadent in the professional's 
income but it would also leave him more 
time for doing jobs in keeping with his 
specialised skills rather than wasting them 
on routine “hack” work, It would also go 
a long way in establishing good relations 
with the community, instead of alienating 
it, as of now, by ‘closed shop’ operations. 
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Bedi’s Film 


Banned 


HE Government has hanned “Manzilhien 

Aur Bhi Hai”, a film starring Kabir Bedi 
and Prema Narayan. In a special press*show 
in Bombay recently, Bedi read out the 
charges against this film. Romantic over- 
tones to violence, sympathy for a murderer, 
mockery of the law, indecent and indecorous 
exhibition of the human form and encour- 
agement to prostitution were among the 
more interesting ones. 


The film is about two jail-birds (one a 
murderer on a death sentence) who are help- 
ed to freedom by friends just before the 


—Balkrishan 


trapdoor opens. Chased by cops, and by 
friends whom they have betrayed, they seek 
sanctuary at the house of a whore. The trio 
then escape into a specially stocked jungle 
“paradise” (gallons of Scotch whisky, tin- 
ned food and stolen loot) to let things cool 
before they cross the “road” to freedom. 


In between, they have a riotous time, 
the whore gets pregnant, there is lots of 
shooting and sadism and the terrible three- 
letter pastime, sex. Also, liberal doses of 
the criminals-have-hearts-too stuff. 


The film is amateurish and downright 
bad in parts. This should have been the only 
reason for banning it! The arguments given 
by the censors smack of prissiness, Anyone 
who sees it is hardly likely to run amuck, 
and the role of this prostitute is definitely 
more convincing than similar roles in com- 
mercial cinema, including Rehana Sultan's 
in "Chetna", The law is not ridiculed and 


Wis first film, Garibi Hatao*^, is 
to be released soon. He has seve- 
ral other assignments in hand, 
including a lead role in a so far 
untitled film. At twenty-five that 


is pretty good going for a new- 
comer. 


Rees was a stage actor until he 

joined the films, Although he admits 
that his theatrical experience has stood him 
in good stead he is convinced that no actor 
can make the grade in films unless he poss- 


esses that special something—an inherent 
urge. 


He has the necessary good looks for the 
Screen, The first impression one gets of him 
is of a shy and diffident person. It takes 
time before he opens up. He seems nervous 
about the reception his first film will re- 
ceive. In “Garibi Hatao" he plays the role 
of an angry young man fighting a world 
that doesn’t care. Mercifully he resisted ‘he 
temptation of a conventional run-around- 
the-flora role for his debut, It would have 
been commercially safer but would have’ 
only given him another insignificant slot in 
the film world. As a newcomer, Rajvansh 
has learnt he must keep his mouth shut. To. 
get anywhere in the profession he must do 
as he is told—dictating terms comes later. 


Although he is determined to be modest- 
ly selective in his choice of roles, Rajvansh 
is not overly impressed by the so-called new 
wave flood. Most of them have yet to be 
released. Those which have been screened 
have not clicked. Far more extensive ex- 
periments will have to be conducted in this 
Sphere before the audience and 'art' will 
compromise. 


Rajvansh was born in Aligarh and edu- 
cated at the Aligarh Muslim University. 


Besides acting, he is also interested in 
the technical side of film-making and hopes 
to make a mark in that field, too. He is also 
a sportsman and was the top swimmer and 
table-tennis player of the Aligarh Univer- 
sity. 


P. G. 


the good guys very definitely win in the 
end, As for sex, there isn’t much to speak 
of, and the little there is, is quite natural, 


The photography is excellent and the 
editing slick, Putting a ban on a film of 
average merit only draws unnecessary at- 
tention to it. This attention is emphasised 
by an unusual cast—a Miss India and a 
top male model—one had to see the high- 
powered journalistic audience that attend- 
ed the preview to imagine how the public 
would flock to it. 


Like most films which the censors do 
not initially clear, this one, too, will pro- 
bably be released, Bearing a "banned" la- 
bel it should be commercially successful, ‘To 
imagine it will corrupt the viewer is giving 
it far more credit than it deserves. 
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Protein—the vital diet 
for your hair. 
All experts agree that your hair 
coment. needs protein to keep your 
hair healthy. Scientifically, your 
precious natural hair is almost all 
protein. But the weather, the winds and 
even the sun gradually rob protein from 
your hair. And worst of all, synthetic 
agents like dryers, bleaches, alkaline 
soaps, perspiration and rancid oils are 
forever draining out protein from your 
hair, leaving it lifeless, dry and dull. 
| Only protein-nourishment restores 
life, body and bounce to your hair. 


Tiara Egg Shampoo feeds 
protein in its most natural form 
to your hair! 

Scientifically formulated with fresh 
eggs, containing albumen and vital 
amino acids, vitamins A & D, the egg 
protein in Tiara E99 Shampoo restores 
life-giving natural ingredients that 
Nature intended for your hair. 


ARMS .HC-O1E-601 


Would you let your hair starve of protein 
E this? : 
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TIARA 
EGG SHAMPOO | ^ 
feeds in rich protein, 
keeps your hair growing 
glowing with health. 
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J.K. Helene Curtis Limited, Bombay 
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a AN overboard!” shouted 
sailor on his first voyage. 

Amid great confusion, the ship was 
stopped. The sailor stepped up to the cap- 
tain, saluted, and said: 

"I'm sorry, sir. I made a mistake when 
I said ‘Man overboard.’” 

“Thank God!” said the captain, signal- 
ing for full steam ahead. 

“Yeah,” explained the sailor. “It was a 
dame.” 


the young 


TEE farmer’s wife was shocked at the 
language the newly hired man used. 
"Where did you learn such awful lan- 

guage?" she asked. 

"Learn it, hell, it's a gift." 


A Hollywood luminary, testifying in a 
minor breach of contract case, was ask- 
ed to identify himself. 


"Im the world's greatest actor,” he 
iold the court with simple dignity. 


One of his friends chided him next day: 
"Don't you think that boost you gave your- 
self was a little too thick?" 


“Usually I avoid any kind of self- 
praise," said the film idol, “but remember, 
this time they had me under oath." 
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“Hold it, there's been a coup." 


Jee hotel clerk was astonished to see a 
guest parading through the foyer in a 
Pair of pyjamas. 


“Here, what are you doing?” 


The guest snapped out of it and apo- 
logised: 


“Beg pardon. I’m a somnambulist." 


“Well,” sneered the clerk, “you can’t 
walk around here like that, no matter what 
your religion is.” 


T young lover, eloping with the only 

daughter, climbed the ladder and rap- 
ped on her window pane. She opened the 
window softly. 


“Are you ready?” he asked. 


“Ssh! Not so loud!” she whispered. “I'm 
so afraid Father will catch us.” 


"That's all right," said the youth ra- 
ther dubiously. "He's down below holding 
the ladder." 


IABY Corn: "Where did I come from, 
Mamma?" 


Mamma Corn: 
stalk brought you." 


"Hush, darling; the 
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TE clergyman was lecturing his small 
boys on the evils of losing their tempers. 


“Never get excited,” he said. “Always 
control yourselves. Try to face everything 
calmly and with unruffled mien, I never 
become worked up about anything. For 
example, see that fly that just settled on 
my nose? Do I wave at it excitedly? I do - E 
not. I quite calmly reach up my hand and ss 
gently—great jumping grasshoppers! Go a 
away—CONFOUND IT! It's a wasp!” he — 
Shrieked. 


AS intelligent-looking farmer had been s 
examined by both defence and prosecu- — 
tion and was about to be accepted, when  ă 
the prosecutor chanced to ask: "Do you __ 
believe in capital punishment?" f 
The farmer hemmed and hawed and, 
after a moment's reflection, replied; “Yes, s 
sir, I do, if it ain't too severe." 


4 pete millionaire, examining a prospective 
son-in-law, demanded: 3 
"Would you love my daughter just as | 

much if she were poor?" ; 
"Yes, of course, sir." 
"You've said enough. We don't want - 

any fools in this family." s 


"MER Green," said Bobby, “I wish you'd | 
hurry up and propose to Mary." 
“Why, Bobby!" exclaimed Mary, blush- 
ing. "How dare you say such a thing?" 5 
“I heard Papa say you'd jump at the | 
Chance," said Bobby, "and I want to see 
you jump." E 


TEE girl was very rich and the young m 
was poor, but honest, She liked hi 
but that was all, and he knew it. One nigh 
he had been a little more tender than usual — 
"You are very rich,” he ventured, — 


“Yes,” she replied frankly, "I am worth 
one million dollars.” = 


“Will you marry me?” he asked. 
“No.” 
"I thought you wouldn’t,”” - 
"Then why did you ask me?" 


“Oh, just to see how a man feels when 
he loses one million dollars." = 
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[ But please don't think we want to hurry you!] 


Once we land you in Switzerland 


France, 1830. 


OH, WE CAN well imagine your stay- 
ing, and staying and staying. Indeed 
we've put together 12 “Alpine Highlife” 
colour brochures, giving scores of 
reasons to stay. Ask your IATA travel 
agent or us. 

But then there are other splendid 
places we'll happily take you to (76 all 
told, outside Switzerland). Like Paris 
(an hour from Zurich), Rome (an hour 
and a quarter), London (90 minutes). 

Or to start the fun sooner, we can 
put you down any Tuesday morning at 
Vienna; after you've done the opera or 
the disarmament conference, onward to 


ca tea 


Palace of the Belvedere, Vienna, 1855. 


our next question is likely to be, 
And where do you go from here? 


cC 


View of Modern Rome, 1840 


Zurich (we fly there three or four times 
a day from Vienna). 

Again, arriving in Switzerland one 
morning with a good day's doings and 
a sound sleep in the Alpine air ahead of 
you, you'll be ready next day for Europe, 
Africa, North or South America. Say 
New York (two superjets a day); 
Montreal, Chicago, and Boston (daily). 

A parting word: Even back in Bom- 
bay we continue to ask, *Where do you 
go from here?" Our six weekly flights 
here from Europe keep on to Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo, Singapore, 
and Colombo, you may remember. 


Niagara Falls, timeless. 


For timetables, “Alpine Highlife” brochures, and anything 
else you need to know, call your IATA travel agent or 
one of these Swissair numbers: 


Bombay, Tel. 29 35 35 - Calcutta, Tel. 44 46 43 


Madras, Tel. 8 25 83 - Delhi, Tel. 470 48 d EI A 
Ahmedabad, Tel. 2.04 01 - Bangalore, Tel. 54862 (5 344. 
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Sunday, September 2 

For luck today, wear or use: Royal blue, 
4, diamond. : 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The stars pro- 
me a year of happ iness and contentment. 
Financial position remains satisfactory, DAT 
you should control your desire to invest 
heavily. From the personal angle, you will 
develop an interest for mystic subjects. Do- 
mestic peace will encourage you to accept 
higher responsibilities. Youngsters dle 
prise you by their success in studies, 


Monday, September 3 

For luck today, wear or use: Orange 1, 
diamond. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Good luck 
rather than your efforts will contribute to 
the betterment of business. Awards and ele- 
vation of status await technicians, engineers 
and research scholars. There are no worries 
on the financial side. On the home front, 
happiness and tranquillity will prevail. A 
good year for youngsters to enjoy them- 
selves. 


Tuesday, September 4 


For luck today, wear or use: 
brown, 5, topaz. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: If you are keen 
to maintain the present pace of business, 
then make it a point to be methodical and 
practical. It would be best to depend on 
your owg intuition and judgment, Those in 
employment should avoid appeals for in- 
crease in salary. Good understanding with 
family members will ensure domestic peace. 


Wednesday, September 5 


For luck today, wear or use: Wine red, 
3, amethyst, 


_, BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Quite an aus- 
Plclous and lucky twelvemonth is indi- 
RE. There is good scope for expansion in 

usiness, Those in service will be pleasantly 
surprised by Betting unexpected promotions. 
Special luck awaits musicians, singers, art- 
= ts and literary people. Sportsmen are like- 
ty to be involved in romantie tie-ups lead- 
ng to marriage, 


Thursday, September 6 


For luck today, wear or use: Dark red, 
» Barnet. 


, BIRTHDAY FORECAST: This year will 
meuf Success, but you must guard against 
hc things. Watch your health, specially at 
8 © Close of the current year. Secondly, 
taet sould be handled intelligently and 
the m Some minor worries concerning 
ly pent of female members are also like- 
Sten. TOP up in March-April 1974. Young- 
ers should concentrate on their studies. 


Light 


Friday, September 7 


For luck today, wear or use: Dark red, 
» Barnet, 


to ,BIRTHDAYy FORECAST: There seems 
be no reason why you should not get 


More than average success in business and 
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What The Stars F orel 


by S.K. KELKAR : 


in your professio; 
will enjoy the full confidence of t 


Saturday, September 8 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal blue, 
4, diamond. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A lively and 
lucky year is presaged. Business success and 
prosperity are certain. Minor gains in lottery 
or speculation are also possible. Fitting re- 
wards for the hard work put in in the recent 
past await you. One or two celebrations in 
the family, especially concerning female 
members, will make the atmosphere at home 


gay and happy. Youngsters will enter ha 
wedded life. = PEN 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 
Financial stability will be in sight. 
CE Beneficial contacts will raise hopes 
} » of vocational expansion. Politicians 
and artists will enjoy much popula- 
rity. Money gains are very probable 
on Monday. Thursday-Friday are 
lucky for new business transactions. 
(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 
Till mid-week business prospects 
are good. Meetings and interviews 
+ on Tuesday will be successful. 
Money comes on Wednesday which 
will take care of your urgent re- 
quirements. Health however will be 
disturbed on Friday. 


(February 19 to March 20) 

Pisces (Mina) 
A rewarding week from the busi- 
ness angle. In personal life, how- 
ever, spouses and intimate friends 
will cause you worry and anxiety. 
A piece of news on Sunday will 
contain an invitation for an inte- 
resting trip. 
(March 21 to April 20) 

Aries (Mesha) 


In the next six months you will 
earn a lot of money, but it will 
be difficult to hold on to it. You 
will find yourself enjoying the com 
pany of your sweetheart on Tues- 
day. Business transacted on Satur- 
day will bear fruit soon. 


(April 21 to May 20) 
Taurus (Vrishabha) 


Family life is under happy stars. 
By a stroke of luck, your past in- 
vestments will pay good dividends 
next week. You are likely to spend 
a hectic Sunday, which will leave 
you tired out on Monday and you 
will feel like resting on Thursday. 


(May 21 to June 20) 
Gemini (Mithuna) 

Some changes in your social circle 
are quite likely. Financial gains are 
positive but extravagant spending 
will embarrass your position, so be 
discreet. Mid-week is good for sort- 
ing out your problems. 


S 
i 


(June 21 to: July 20) 

Cancer (Kataka) 
There is good scope this week for 
expanding your present busin ess, 
but first consult Colleagues and ex- 
perts. Financial position will be 
very good, but you will not be in- 
clined to spend freely. Family at- 
mosphere will be happy. 
(July 21 to August 21) 

Leo (Simha) 
The changes that have occurred will 
prove beneficial and your position 
becomes stable. The employed will 
get temporary promotion. Mid- 
week is excellent for money gains. 
Guests will keep you busy on Fri- 
day. 
(August 22 to September 23) 

Virgo (Kanya) 
This is the ideal time to reorganise 
vm Your business structure with the 
cooperation of close friends. If 
you are trying for a trip abroad, 
financial help and support will be 
forthcoming. Week-end brings 
money. 
(September 24 to October 23) 

Libra (Tula) 
Happy and gay company will keep 
iin you entertained this week, and your 


own romantic approach will help to 
widen your social circle. All this 
may put a strain on your health and 
also your purse, Saturday is suitable 
for domestic activities. 
(October 24 to November 22) 
Scorpio (Vrischika) 
The tide of fortune is in your favour 
during the next couple of weeks, 
and you will succeed in securing 
finances for your schemes, Group 
activities will flourish, but do not 
exert yourself too much on Sunday- 
Monday. 
(November 23 to December 20) 
Sagittarius (Dhanus) 


A happy ard lively week. Business 
S flourishes, and fame awaits you. 
Sportsmen and politicians will wit- 
ness an auspicious time but they 
must be vigilant about what is hap- 
pening behind the scenes, 
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Allegations had been made that some Marijans were forcibly Sterilis- 
ed at the Family Planning Camp: currently running in the town. Half 
a dozen mushroom parties had made this their plank for launching a 
vituperative atiack on the administration. The passions of the Hari- 
jan community had been churned to white froth. And now a VIP was 
visiting the Family Planning Camp. The situation was tailor-made 


for tension... 


HE VIP was to drive straight from the 

camp to the Collector’s court and file 

his nomination papers for the coming elec- 
tions, February 1 was the last day for 
filing the papers, but the VIP was to attend 

i an important meeting at Delhi on that date. 
| The 31st happened to be Sunday. So on 
January 30, the day Mahatma Gandhi 
was shot dead, Sri Narbadeshwar Singh, 


$ author of » dozen books, editor of three 
| -j | anthologies, chairman of the management 
j committees of a string of colleges, father of 
j i mne children, was to file his nomination 
i papers, 


j iure Eorly Planning bit had been deli- 
i ib SE aced on the agenda. It would prop 
ute to some extent. After all, a 
ona ae candidate with.a brood of nine 
SN S T embarrassment for fhe party. 
A EA visit the camp and “inaugu- 
How this ve-hundredth vasectomy there. 
knotty ae to be done presented some 
b €ms. Would he be cutting rib- 


ons or $ 
the like? releasing doves and balloons and 


HE cy: 
T os d Surgeon suggested rather sardo- 
men T rot he would open up an abdo- 
foundatio 2j VIP was welcome to lay a 
i 7. Stone in the gall-bladder or the 
men were Ris hoice was his. But the, party- 
9 go about ee operators and knew how 
Pitcheg ; th lese things. A tent would be 
“300th” pati € hospital compound with the 
for the lent neatly tucked inside waiting 


Sur, 
the ribbon 


Idney— tn 


"adhav, tall and rangy like 
is temp, E cut a single grey hair on 
Not kno spite his forty-five years, was 
Yuvak Mo for good manners. He headed the 
a ^S Orcha Dal, the Youth Win£, which 
the Sp a to be the agitational wing of 
Collectors ion party, He walked into the 

5 office thrusting the bamboo blind 


irs 
l 


aside with a contemptuous flick of his wrist. 
Six henchmen trooped after him. “If this 
farce at the Family Planning Camp goes 
through there will be hell to pay,” he said 
aggressively, taking a puff from his cigar. 
The Collector tried to placate, hummed 
and hawed, talked about democracy, the 
United Nations Charter and the right to 
vasectomy. 


didn’t cut any ice with the opposition. 

“What is the occasion for him to'go there? 
Four Harijans forcibly sterilised! And instead 
of condemning it outright he puts his seal 
of approval to all this by paying an official 
visit, It is symbolic of course, this visit to 
the castration booth en route to the elections. 
But have we no respect for human dignity? 
How will that man feel—all that publicity 
and flash-bulbs exploding while he is being 
operated on? I warn you, Mr Collector, if 
Narbadeshwarji goes through with this, I 
will use his hind, quarters as an ashtray!” 
Shadilal brandished his cigar and there was 
more menace than obscenity about the ges- 
ture. His face was a study in ferocity and 
the fellow certainly meant what he said! 


A little after daybreak crowds startdl 
collecting near the hospital gate. Many of 
them were villagers from backward classes 
indented from hamlets whieh hugged tHe 
town. They carried cloth bags in which stones 
and old shoes were concealed. After all, the 
intention was to mob Narbadeshwar's car 
and place a garland of old shoes round his 
neck, But the latter's partymen were not 
wasting their time, For too long had they 
stuck to the path of non-violence! If anyone 
thought he could humiliate their leader, even 
though he was an utter stranger and had 
been foisted on the district by the party 
brass in Delhi, he was in for a shock. 

Unwelcome he certainly was, in the 
sense that he belonged to a place three hun- 
dred miles away. But Narbadeshwar's home 
town, deep in the wilds of Bundelkhand now 


—Continued 
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NOW! 

BRING LASTING BEAUTY 
& MODERN CONVENIENCE 
TO YOUR KITCHEN WITH 


haraldware 


EN 
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BALSARA a 


Cook-n-Serve Utensils 
you'll be proud to use! 


HARALDWARE LOOKS ELEGANT IN THE 

KITCHEN OR ON THE DINING-TABLE. 

its attractive modern styling, 

easy-to-hold heat-proof pan handles 

and ring-type lid knobs, make - 

HARALDWARE the ideal utensil for 
othe modern housewife. 


HARALDWARE IS BEAUTIFUL AND 
TOUGH. HAS AN EXTRA-THICK 
GROOVED BASE. VM 
Made of thicker gauge pure aluminium, 
HARALDWARE looks gleaming new ; 
for years. The extra-thick, tough an 
long-lasting grooved base disperses 
and retains heat better. E 1 
: HARALDWARE HA 

: LID THAT DOUBLES 


Frying pans * Saucepans * Casseróles 
Kettles—in different sizes. 
An ideal gift for all occasions. 


IS:21 


* Aluminium 
conforms to ED 


A 


—FOR MODERN AIDS | 
TO BETTER LIVING | 


JPRIVATO UTD | 
43, Napindes Master Road, Boris 400 001 | 
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formed a part of a reserve constituency from 
which only candidates from the scheduled 
castes could stand for elections. So Nar- 
badeshwar had been grafted here. The local 
leaders who had been passed Over were 
sore about it. So were the cadres who were 
to manage his campaign. Not only did he 
have no contacts in this district but he was 
also a financial embarrassment. He had no 
money to fling around. But the cadres and 
rank and file were all agreed on one score. 
They w?*uld not allow their leader to be 
humiliated by this scum of the opposition. 
They would cudgel their heads for them 
til their brains spilled out! 


Seth Ajai Shankar Kulshreshta had a 
yen for martyrdom. It was that suffering- 
hero, wounded-soldier syndrome which is 
asociated with arrested adolescence. He al- 
ways wanted to go to jail for some cause 
and had almost thrown in his lot with the 
1942 agitators but frantic telegrams from 
aunts and uncles prevented him. Seth Ajai 
Shankar, bushy-browed and burly, got into 
his black 1956 Plymouth and asked the 
chauffeur to drive to the District Courts. He 
was going to surrender before the Sessions 
Judge. The police had told him clearly that 
if he did not, they would have to arrest him, 
That was the trouble about the police, 


HE had had brushes with the Income-Tax, 
ihe Sales-Tax and the Excise depart- 
ments before, But a warning here, or at 
worst, a penalty there, and he got away with 
it, But once these chaps in khaki got into 
the act there was trouble, The police came 
gunning for you. They were not bothered 
whether the loss caused to government re- 
venues were made good or no. They just 
wanted to gee you behind bars. Sadistic bas- 
tards! He had been charged with taking huge 
loans from Government on the nominal in- 
terest on the basis of false affidavits. 


Twenty years of juggiery with account 
books, sale of permits in the black market 
and other heroics and they couldn’t lay a 
finger on him. And now a leg-weary, pant- 
ing nemesis had caught up with him on 
the basis of one lousy affidavit! It was 
enough to make one cry! If only he had 
listened to his inner voice in 1942. He might 
have been on his way to take the oath of 
Some important public office instead of be- 
ing at the mercy of a choleric judge. 


As the car approached the hospital gate 
the driver saw opposing crowds massed on 
each side of the road, Between them, tall and 
immobile, with long lathis in their hands, 
Stood the armed police like a grotesque 
human palisade that. kept the road clear 
from the crowds, “Sarkar yahan to joota 
chalega”, said the scared driver. “Shall we 
Téverse and take a detour?” “Get on with itl 
l am not afraid of this rabble!” thundered 
Ajai Shankar. Timorously, and in first gear, 

€ driver started edging towards the crowd. 


It was now noon, an hour past the ‘in- 


*UEuration' time, For some reason Nar- 
wedeshwar had not turned up. The crowd 


35 restless, The moment they saw the black 
lymouth, Shadilal's men took out their old 


d and pebbles from their cloth bags. 
tote) flew about like hail: Slogans and 


nter-slogang rent the air, As both parties 
PPled with each other slogans changed 
, Personal abuse, Faces turning white, 
Voices rising to a treble, 


Era 
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Ajai Shankar suddenly found an old 
shoe in his lap and before he could react 
a stone came sailing through the far window 
and hit him smack on the jaw. Above all 
other sensations, the first flutter of panic and 
Pain which jammed the nerves proceeding 
to the paw, he found growing inside him a 
fiery nodule of rage. He had never encount- 
ered such motiveless malignity. Here he was, 


down and out, proceeding to the courts to 


Surrender himself and a bunch of hooligans 


up —H 


he would teach the scum a lesson! 


He scrambled out of the car to find 
Shadi Lal Yadhav Standing there, Actually 
Shadi Lal had waded through the crowd 
to ensure that Narbadeshwar was not lynch- 
ed. He did not want to gift away a martyr- 
dom to the rival party. They would sweep 
the polls! The moment Ajai Shankar saw 
Shadi Lal he almost Screamed. Why, the 
so and so! Only a week earlier he had given 
Shadi Lal a cheque for rupees five thousand 
for the elections. With one quick tackle Ajai 
Shankar felled him and Squatting on the 
chest of his prostrate adversary banged his 
head against the metal road. 


Seeing matters worsen, the magistrate 
H. R. Garg, PCS, thin and anaemic, started 
talking of a lathi charge. 


"Sahabzade, jaldbazi mat karo,” said 


the old Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
"Where's the hurry?” 


The mob fight was now turning into, 
what historians would call, a pitched battle. 
A half-brick whistled past the young Garg. 
An instant later someone threw a cracker 
right at his feet, It singed his pants as it 
went off, *Life in danger! Life in danger!” 
screamed the magistrate. “Ask them to load 
their rifles! Ask them to load!” The quaver 
of an excited bower-bird had crept into his 
voice. But the police officer had his stock 
answer to all situations. “Jald bazi mat karo, 
Abhi sab theek nua jata hai.” “Don’t act in a 
hurry. Things will sort themselves out.” But 
the cracker did the trick. It sparked off a 
mild stampede. Once the crowd started run- 
ning, the armed police got enough elbow- 
room to use their lathis. The crowd broke 
up. 


RECLINING, wrapped in a red hospital 

blanket, with a sling around his fractur- 
ed left arm, Ajai Shankar Kulshreshta still 
looked back with certain satisfaction at the 
events of the day. It was certainly better 
than standing in the dock and watching 
your attorney grovel for bail. Somehow he 
was left with a feeling that he had done his 
bit for a cause, put knuckle and elbow to 
Eood use. If only he had pitched into the 
1942 movement with the same zeal! Today 
he had put at least one bully in his place. 


But the law was a bigger bully. What 
pleased him particularly was his perform- 
ance after the melee. With a fractured hand 
he had walked into the hospital compound. 
What was the function they were supposed 
to be organising? Fruit distribution? Where 
was the fruit? There was none, He took 
out a crisp hundred rupee note and had 
oranges fetched from the market. Did they 
know that he had written two letters to 
Tagore and got a reply each time! 


The politicians were visibly impressed. 
There were solicitous enquiries about his 
fractured arm, He did not appear bothered, 
He would not get it X-rayed or plastered 
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til every manjack with even a bruise 
been rendered first aid. 


In the half-light of dusk, as the shadows 
swarmed into the veranda two Fiats drove E 
in disgorging a dozen cramped politicians. - 
Faces molluscodial and greasy, faces corru- 
gated and rough. Scrape of chappals on the 
gravel, chairs brought in hurriedly, the re- 


—moval of the spittoon. In they-walked, the __ 


suspension cables of his future. They had a 
request to make. Would Seth Ajai Sbankar 
Sulshreshta possibly consent to accept the 
Party ticket for the coming elections? Ajai 
was stunned. “But Narbadeshwarji?” “All 


that is being changed. We are not interested at 


m strangers. Firstly he arrives late, Then 
he is easily persuaded not to visit the hos- 
pital, as a fight is Eoing on. 


"So far so good. But then he gives a 
Statement to the press condemning both 
parties. Between those who wanted to gar- 
land him with shoes and those who fougnt, 
or thought they were fighting, to protect his 
honour, he made no distinction! He has 
equated us with ruffians, barbers, rickshaw- 
pullers and such tripe, Tomorrow, the papers 
will carry his statement on the front page! 
Campaign for Narbadeshwar? We will not 
even vote for him!” 


JAI Shankar hesitated a little. “Er... I 
hope you know about my little brush 
with the police. When one stands up for 


Principles one is liable to fall of vested 
interests!” 


“Not to worry, sir,” said one of the poli- 
ticians, scratching his thighs. 


“Then I ask for your blessings,” said 
Ajai Shankar. “When public service calls I 
have never been known to remain in the 
rear rank!” 


Next day the hot line between our town 
and Delhi remained busy. Ajai Shankar 
must get the ticket. He was not only bold, 
influential, rich but also a personal friend 
of Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore! Faced 
with a revolt, the chief whip relented. Ajai 
Shankar was granted the party ticket, 


When the axe fell on Narbadeshwar, 
journalist, author of a dozen books, editor of 
three anthologies, education magnate, father 
of nine children, he rang up the Chief Whip 
in Delhi. What were his orders, he would 
like to know. There was much coughing at 
the other end of the line as if a ‘flu epidemic 
had overtaken the Capital. 


There was no university ‘vacant’ at the 
moment but the Vice-Chancellor of Sagar 
was going to retire in another two years and 


the V.C. of Lakhanpur University had been _ 


felled by a heart at the second of its — 
kind. He may not aie S a third. With 
some luck Sri Narbadeshwar may wake up 
one fine morning and find himself at the 
head of a University. That would also give - 
him mukti (liberation) from the sordid 
politics he so despised. E 

"Moksha and mukti are all very fino 
but they are not my immediate conecrns. 
What do I do today... now?" 

The Chief Whip, contrie and vicious 
at the same time, cleared the slime from his 
throat, 


"Er...that Family Planning Camp you 
were going to inaugurate, Narbadeshwarji? 


Why don't you get admitted there as a 
patient instead?” 


prena 
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If this | i 
doesn't happen to you 
in a FABINA suit... 
Keep trying. It will. 


EABINA' 


SUITINGS AND SHIRTINGS 


BINA SILK MILLS 
MULUND,BOMBAY TEL: 591329 


(9 Regd. Trademark of Bina Silk Mills, Bombay 400 080 
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gone to 
his head? | 


Farokh Engineer smiles. 
“| don't let anything go to my 
head really. Except protein- 
enriched Brylcreem. 

It keeps my hair healthy 
and well groomed. 
The way | like it.” 

The protein in Brylcreem 
strengthens hair, roots and 
nourishes the hair. 
Brylcreem keeps your hair 
smartly in place all day. 
What's more, it’s non-greasy 
and non-sticky. The modern 
hair dressing. 

- Like Farokh do the 
smart thing. Use 
protein-enriched ey 
Brylcreem. : 


PROTEIN-ENRICHED | 


BRYLCREEM. — 
The healthy way to handsome hair- 


eum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Impress 
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Now, You 


can have a “keep fiv” 
m MEE XUI - 


EXPANDER 
It's the all-round figure 
f developer-cum- 

g trimmer. Specially 
developed for those 
who cannot iG 
afford to swim 
& to keep trim. 


salbn—all your own 


i | FIGUROLL 
ii When did you last Í The easy way to carve B 
cycle? Now you can ff inches off your l 


Wcvcle right in your own waistline. A two-step, 
bi bedroom with the 


H specially designed 
5 Cycle. (deal way to exerciser. All you 
H exercise the abdomen, | need is just a few 
s thighs, legs and arms. į minutes every day, in 
1 i the privacy of your 


FIGURE 

CONTOURER 
j An enjoyable way of 
working away fat and 
toning up muscles on 
the arms, thighs, 
abdomenand calves. 
Also helpsto develop a 
beautiful figure without 
any tiring exercises. 


own home. 


SAUNA ROOM 
Refreshes while you 
slim! Carefully- 
controlled heat coaxes 
away tensions, relaxes 
the nerves and relieves 
aches and pains. No 
plumbing required. 


m. ; 


l 
Sa 


SIR 


STANDARD 
ROLLER MACHINE 
For thorough body 
conditioning on the 
arms, legs, buttocks, 
thighs, abdomen, hips, 
etc. Tones up flabby 
muscles on different 
parts of the body. 


STEAM BATH 
For complete relaxation 
and slimming. Ideal as 
'sweat' treatment for 
arthritis, bronchitis, 

MI disturbed blood 

D» circulation. 


VIBRATORY BELT 

I Helps to reduce 

j unwanted flesh at the 

f Waist, hips and thighs. 
A scientific Way to 

reduce, 


NE 


Walk miles and miles 
in just a few minutes, 
without stepping out 
of your bedroom! 

A sure way of keeping 
fit and trim. 


There are many more Figurette 

health equipment for home : 
Specially designed to save 

On space. While the Steam and 
auna baths can be folded and 
ept in your bathroom, 


the others can just be tucked 
Under the bed, 


Figurette & Cosmetics Pvt. Ltd., 


WORKS & ADM. OFFICE: S. V. ROAD, THANA » PHONE: 592483/4, 595440 
NEW DELHI:FIGURETTE BEAUTY & HEALTH CLINIC, 45-D.DefenceColony.Phone 626754 
CHETNA INTERNATIONAL, 41-5/4 Singh Sabha Road, Shakti Nagar, Delhi-7. 
MADRAS :FIGURETTE, Eve's Delite. 68, Village Rd, NungamhakkamP. 0. Phone: 85985 
CALCUTTA: FIGURETTE, 4, Little Russel Street, Phone: 44-6869. 
AHMEDABAD: FIGURETTE, '"Dipawali'', Opp. Gujarat High Court, Ahmedabad M, 
INDORE:FIGURETTE, Anand Roop Sudha, 19/2, Kanchan Bagh Rd., 
Impressions South Tukoganj, INDORE (M.P.) 
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Libra and Scorpio conquer the world together, 
Love-matched in Lalbhai pinks and maroon forever 


oy Im P MBeRtatejMgseum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


Lalbhai — Th ; 
Matchmaker: Ducis 


Colours like 

d to peut 

heaven on earth. 

"on, unfold Lalha A 
heavenspun combinati 

Who knows you may 

find your heavensent 

match. To conquer the 

world with. 


Ons, 


Who else gives you i 
7 times the choice? 


T, M 


forever 
Thr Lucky 


ke two people 
to make 
earth. S8 
Lalbhar's 
n combinatio 
vs you may 
1eavensent 
conquer the 
|. 


ns, 


'ives you 
' choice? 


ur lucky Sign 


m 


CIN 


AS" TOIA 
SONYXO 'MOTISA 
CUR 


i 


< 
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Look what 
you can do to 
plain milk 
Thanks to 
J— SATHE 


Je M enn 


Here's how you make Sathe Chocolate delight : 


TAPA 


S 


pain plot cocaine shld i ADR 


To a glass or cup of boiled milk, 
add 24 teaspoons of vanas 
Sathe Drinking Chocolate (no sugar required 


unless you have a sweet tooth) 
Stir well. 


He 


Sii Mb LOI PH 


Now chill it or serve hot, ^ i 
(preferably with a dollop of cream), 
Its delicious both ways. 


Milk never tasted so good before! 


SATE 


_PRATIBHA-731_ 


SATE 


drinking. 
Chocolate 


Amiry " 
“TED FL avQURS USED 
Nett 400 g 


M Sathe Drinking Chocolate 
koa og KF — guaranteed to delight. 


£ 
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"CONTEST OF SKILL ! 


POINTS FOR 
ENTRIES! 


For "QUOTES" No. 197 we give you 
some lines of approach clue by clue. Let 
us know if it helps you ! 


1-Across (LIFE/LINE): ‘Single LIFE’ 
could mean ‘one-man’, ‘bachelor’ or ‘one 
life/death’. ‘Single LINE’ can mean 
‘Hereditary dynasty’, ‘one destiny (palm- 
istry} or ‘one line of action’. 


2-Across (SHOP/SHOW): Hesitancy to 
over-praise? Fear cf sounding gauche or 
naive? If so, at which? 


4-Across (BOLDLY/COLDLY): 
and sense builds the clue as a response 
to a challenge. What was the likely chal- 
lenge and how was the likelier response? 


9-Across — (SORE/SURE) Something 
evident to ‘see’. Irritation or conviction? 
And 'they — a mob or Jury? Or some 
other group? 


10-Across (BAG/HAG)  Dis-association 
in contempt from a BAG = dowdy wo- 
man or messy spot, etc? Or from a 
HAG = old woman or not-so-young 
slatten? 


Jl-Acros (DIVE/LIVE): What is morc 
likely to give faulty angle of vision. And 
can be set right by others? Plumbing the 


Syntax 


(Continued on P. 64) 


$ 4 CORRECT SOLUTION TO 
: "QUOTES" No. 196 ON P. 64. 
III P A 


——— M 


"QUOTES" 
i No. 197 


FRIDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 


Enclosed Money 
Order Receipt/ 
Postal Orders/ 


Here’s “QUOTES” No. 


X. R 


end of each chie. 


10 


.1/- PE 


197, Our September Offer, with a 


handsome First Prize of Rs. 12,000! 
in the clue or use your memory, knowledge and skill to spot the CORRECT WORD from among the words given 


RUNNERS. up, 


UNDER 3 ERRORS 


Rs. 3,000 


ENTRY ~ 


=e a 
Find the Suggestion 


at the 


CLOSES: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 
CLUES ACROSS 


Dictatorship, as he saw, can never be more than 
a temporary expedient; it is determined, as a 
rule, by a single ——. (LIFEILINE) 


“How lovely!” seemed over-enthusiastic for so 
expensive a ——, so I changed it to “Rather 


nice.” (SHOP|SHOW) 
“I'm not afraid of you," she said, ——, as she 
sat down. (BOLDLY|COLDLY) 


“You see,” she said in a low but angry voice. 
“They’re ——.” (SORE|SURE) 


The underlying notion was, ‘It disgraces me to 
have been mentioned in connexion with such a 
z (BAG!HAG) 


11 if there was anything wrong with his angle of 


13 


| 


vision, there would always be plent 
to correct it. For himself, he wished teres 
deep, (DIVELLIVg 


When he had made an opening, he pl 
hang in, as if into a vault and brought ont 
dust-incrusted ——. (BASKET|CASKET) 


After all, you're a year younger than most of 


- your classmates. You could still catch up with 


them if you ——, (WAITED|WANTED) 


CLUES DOWN 


She started to whirl and run for the door, but 
from behind her a hand reached to —— hard 
over her mouth, and an arm pinioned her arms 
to her sides. (SLAP!SLIP) 


There was a great —— of lightning and a long 
bumping of thunder as we reached the edge of 
the woods. (FLASH|SLASH) 


‘It's time these —— came out,’ he said. 
(SEAMS| TEAMS) 


36 


| 8 


AH Y know is the press, and the law of libel, 
and the laws relating to invasion of privacy: 
that's required of every newsman down to the 
lowliest ——. (CUB|SUB) 


He can do anything the law will let him do, 
and he can —— a stab at doing some of the 
things the law won't let him do. (MAKE|TAKE) 


But they were socially far apart, so it took time 
and female artfulness to her way with him, 
(HAVEIPAVE) 


SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” OF SEPT. 30; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF OCT. 7. 
Address Envelope: "QUOTES" No. 197, Competition Department, “Times of India” Offices, Post Bag 
No. 702, BOMBAY-1. 


ENTRY FORM FOK "QUOTES" 


-" E 
aleu A Ploj] 
Islalmipl al 
mu m 


a | 
Ù 
m 
m 
FX SEHE ONOIV LNO  ——---—— —— 


| PER: 
" ENTRY 


“QUOTES N*|97 


I Entry Re. 1/-. 


NO. 197. 


jal -[rlelp! 


“quotes N*197 


H Entry Re. 1/-. 


In entering this contest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditions and 
accept the Competition Editor’s decision as final and legally binding. 
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JER 3 ERRORS 


3,000 


| Find the sy 


|C words given 


BBCstion 
at the 


x with his angle 

be plenty of thew 

he wished to CN 
(DIVEjLIVg 


ing, he plunged 
and brought out 
BASKET|CASKET) 


nger than most of 
still catch up with 
VAITEDIWANTED) 


i the law of libel, 
vasion of privacy: 
sman down to the 

(CUB|SUB) 


; will let him do, | 


loing some of the 
lo. (MAKE|TAKE) 


art, so it took time 
her way with him, 
(HAVEIPAVE) 


' OF OCT. 7. 
Oftices, Post Bag 


was 


„eseon 


M LNT RAL DNOTIV LND meem meee e 
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maa-HK. 2708B. 


PN 

W Hickok Y 

V aes. d 
DEE 


Sea Lord 


oua 


Belts from Hickok. Tasteful. Trendy. For the 'in' traditional moghul motifs in superb inlay. 


ook of today. In a variety of forms and colours The ichi ; ; 
= ; perfect finishing touch with Hickok, an 
dark tan, black, embossed, two-toned and international name in men's accessories. 


reversible belts to match man's many moods... 
nd woman's too! FORES 
The House of Hickok...sensitive to the world of. Pehlaj Bajaj & Co. (NOVELTIES) Pvt. Ltd. 
Styling, also presents Sea Lord cuff-links in an Behramji Mansion, Sir P.M. Road, Fort, 
eye-catching range of geometrical patterns and Bombay 400 001. Tel: 261884 
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1. All entries must be on "Quotes" 
Entry Forms. AN letter spaces in all 
squares entered. must be clearly filled in 
with INK in block letters or typewritten. 
Only onc letter must be written in each 
Slank space. The Entrant’s correct name 
and address must be written in the space 
provided and also on the back of the 
envelope. 


2. The Entry Fee is Re. 1/- per 
entry. Entry fees must be sent by Indian 
Postal Order, Money Order or “Quotes” 
Cash Receipts. Postage stamps or Postal 
Orders bearing Postage stamps, or curren- 
cy notes or coins wil not be accepted 
Postal Order remittances must be crossed 
and made payable to “Quotes” No. 197. 
Money Order remittances must be 
addressed to “Quotes” No. 197, Competi- 
tion Department, The Times of India, 
Bombay-1. Money Order receipts, Postal 
Orders or “Quotes” Cash Receipts must 
be attached to Entry Forms and their 
official numbers written in the space 
provided on the Entry Form. If this is 
not done, the Entry or Entries will be 


disqualified without intimation to the 
sender, 
3. Local entrants may deposit their 


entrics in the LOCAL ENTRY BOX at 
our offices in BOMBAY. Closing Date 
for all entries is Friday, September 7, 
1973. Entries received after this Closing 
Date are liable to disqualification at the 
discretion of the Competition Editor. 
No responsibility can be accepted for 
entries lost, mislaid or delayed in the post 


itized by Sarayu 
RULES AND 


CONDITIONS 


Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 
OF “QUOTES” CONTESTS 


CLUES AND EIITRY FORMS ON P. 62 


or otherwise. Proof of posting will not be 
accepted as proof of delivery or receipt. 


4. Alterations, erasure’, indistinct 
letters, mutilations, substitutions or omis- 
sions in an entry square will cach count 
as one error. 


5. The Furst Prize will be awarded 
to the solver who submits an Entry 
which agrees with the Correct Solution. 
Failing All-Correct entry, the First 
Prize will be awarded to the nearest 
correct entry. In the case of a te or ties, 
the First Prize amount of Rs. 12,000 win 
be divided equally. The Runners-up prize- 
moncy will be distributed among such 
solvers and in such proportions as the 
Competition Editor thinks fit. A contest- 
ant can receive only one prize in this 
Contest. All prizes are payable in Indian 
currency and in India only. 


as 


6. Employees of “The  Mlustrated 
Weekly of India" and allied publications. 


* are not allowed to enter for this Contest. 


7. Any entry that doc: not comply 
with these Rules and Conéitions, or with 
the directions and conditions printed on - 
the Entry Form contaning the entry, is 
liable to disqualification. Where the entry 
fees sent by a reader are insufficient 
for the number of squares entered, and 
enclosed in one cover, all or any of such 
squares shall be liable to disqualification. 
It is an express condition of entry that 
the decision of the Competition Editor 
on all matters relating to this Contest 
shall be final and legally binding. 


8. These Rules and Conditions con- 
stitute a binding contract between the 
promoters of “Quotes”, Messrs. Bennett, 


“QUOTES” No. 196 


“SOURCES” 


ACROSS: 1. Street; 
Corder; 4. Marshall; 
Benziger; 7. Steinzor; 9. 
1l. Ellis; 13. 
O’Hara; 14. Cavanaugh; 
15. Bennett, 


DOWN: 2. Cavanaugh; 
6. O’Hara; 8. Brett; 10, 
Butler; 12. Marshall. 


Prize-list in next issue. 
pr Pim 


MUST BE WON IN “QUOTES” No. 197 


OUR SEPTEMBER OFFER! 
CLOSES: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1973. 


o 


IMPORTANT 


(1) Please note that “QUOTES” Entry Forms can only be had 


in the Illustrated Weekly of India and Femina. | 
| 


“QUOTES” No. 


air 


MIU 
en ef India, bay-l and EN! 


OTES" No. 197, Bombay-l. If you 


(2) Address your envelopes as follows: 


197, 


by Indiam Postal Orders, Please 
M. O. te "QUOTES" 
CLOSE 


Coleman & Co. (Lid.) and each entrant 
and such a contract shall in every case 
be deemed to be made in Bombay and 
intended to be entirely carried out in 
Bombay. No suit in regard to any matter 
arising in any respect under this Contest 
shall be instituted in any Court save the 
City Civil Court of Bombay or the Court 
of Small Causes at Bombay. No other 
ceurt shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
any such suit. 


9. No suit shall be instituted in res- 
pect of a claim for a prize unless notice 
in writing, setting out in clear terms 
the grounds of such a claim, has been 
given to the Competition Editor within 
fifteen days of the first publication of the 
prize-ist of the Contest. 


10. In no case shall the promoters 
of "Quotes" be liable for a claim for 


POINTS TO PONDER 


(Continued from P, 62) 


depths literally or figuratively of the 
sea, of the unknown, of life or literature 
or an investigation or enquiry? e 


12-Across (BASKET/CASKET): ‘Dust’ 
instead of ‘soil’ or ‘mud’ rules out a 
BASKET/CASKET buried and unearth- 
ed. Some other opening or recess. 


13-Across (WAITED/WANTED): A year 
ahead by birth or brains? Can catch up 
by ability or accident? 'If' doubts his 
‘will’ or ‘patience’? 


2-Down (SLAP/SLIP): CLAP for SLAP 
and CLIP for SLIP could have made 
good alternatives. Why ignored? Also, 
‘one hand and one arm’ indicates one 
person: Necessarily big-made to ‘pinion’ 
another around the body. 


Better jobs with bigger salaries come 
to those who have expert, up-to-date  * 
knowledge of their field. Train with 
ICS—the sure way to improve your 
chances for success. ^. 


ONE OF THESE COURSES COULD CHANGE YOUR LIFE! 


COMMERCE Oil & Water 
Accountancy Colour Painting 
Advertising Portrait Painting 
Business Training Recreational Art 
Copy Writing Cartooning 


Free Lance Journalism 
Short Story Writing 
T.V. Script Writing 
Sewing & Dressmaking 
Pattern Cutting 


Cost Accountancy 

Computer Programm- 
ing —IBM-1401; 
1BM-360; COBOL; 
SYSTEMS' ANALYSIS; 


1900 SERIES & Designing . : 
Good English Etiquette & Entertaining 
Business Corres- Interior Decoration 

pondence Beauty Care & Personality 


Private Secretarial 
Company Secretarial 
Stenographers 
Marketing and 

Market Research 
Selling and 

Sales Management 
Sales Representatives 


Photography 


TECHNICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
Architecture/ 

Architectural Drawing 
Building Contractors 
Civil/Structural/ 

R.C.C. Engineering 
Drawing Office Practice 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Supervisors” 


HOBBY COURSES 
Commercial Art 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 30, Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road 
FILL IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 30, Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta R 


Please send me a prospectus in... tnmen 


Address... 
Occupation........, 


zratganj. Lucknow 


“mean, imagined by the Compiler! 


GET READY WITH =U68/TRAINING! - 


Why ICS? 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ICS —the world’s largest Correspondence School mL 
the Association of British Correspondence Colleges an 


a prize arising under the 

the expiration of one Epi 

date of the publication of the nom 
unless the claim is then thes Drizesjig | 
a pending action. Subject c 


FOR eB AY READERS 
ur Agent is : 
NAPOLEON BOOK STAL) 
1S1, Dr. Dadabhat Naoroji Rea} 
Empire Bldg., Near Bori Bunt 
BOMBAY-1. es 


€ 


Bere Correct 
ources" of “QUOTES” 
197, will also appear 5 one 
Times of India” dated wert 
nesday, September 19, 1973, 


Solution ang || 


3-Down (FLASH/SLASH): Is the Coi 
word an equally picturesque adjective | 
like ‘Bumping’ (instead of ‘rolling’ 

pealing’) or is it just imaginative? We 


5-Down (SEAMS/TEAMS): i 
haberdasher/upholsterer isi be 
umpire/spectator/captain? 

6-Down (CUB/SUB): Ask any newsman! 
7-Down (MAKE/TAKE): 


earlier dissertations should 


A refere; 
help. aed 


8-Down (HAVE/PAVE): Feminine ani- 
fice and time bridges social gap. How i 
this gap spanned in practice and method. 
Slab by slab or not so? 


Now the rest is up to youl 


WANTING FOR VOU 


ICS courses are easy to follow and practial 
— prepared by experts abroad. 3 
ICS train you at home, in your own t! 
at your own pace. 

ICS give you individual attention. 


ime, 


| 
| 


Gas & Electric Welding Chemistry/Chemial 
Mechanical Technicians Engineering. 
Plastics 


P [onmes Petroleum Production | 


Boilor & Steam 1 


penginan nea PROFESSIONAL 
actern Making 

Foundry Practice EXAMINATION 
Motor Engineering COACHING 


Insticucion of E [ 


Road Transport Diesels 
Institute of M: e 


Radio & Television 


Technicians & Servicing Institute of Pu! 


UT Cans to Radio & Relations 

Circuit Servicing 4 stituce of 

Electronic Technicians mr ehasing & Suppl 

Ingustrial Electronics LP.S. Cert. i^ 

Industrial/Electronics Scorekeepint a 
Instrumentation Institute of Work ors 

Electronic Maintenance Study Practit ; 

Computer Engineering institute of work 

Cotton Carding and Manag 
Spinning 

Cotton Warping and 


Weaving 
General Textile 
Technology 


, Bombay ! 


oad, Bombay ! 


£ million 
Home-$tudY Ks 
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the dynamics of the w ll-dressed look 


3 under the Contest 


| of one mont Affe, | 
ublication of ae from i | 
im is then the subject | 

| 


on. 
> 


j 


OMBAY RE 

mH Agent noes 
BOOK 5 

adabhal Naoroji dubi 


Ed Bunder, 


rrect Solution 

of “QUOTES” Nd 
uso Appear in “The 
India" dated Wed- 
eptember 19, 1973, 


R 


H/SLASH): Is the co 
y, picturesque  adiecr; 
Gnstead of ‘rolling’ | 
it just imaginative? 
by the Compiler! w 


MS/TEAMS): A tailo. 
lolsterer speaking? Or an} 
r/ captain? 


SUB): Ask any newsman! | 


E/TAKE): A referer | 
ons should help. EL. 


7/ PA VE): , Feminine arti- | 
ridges social gap. How i | 
d in practice and method. 
' not so? 


| up to youl | 


asy to follow and practial | 
cperts abroad. m 
. home, in your own time 
e. 

vidual attention. 


UR LIFE! | 
Iding Chemistry/Chemial | 
cians Engineering | 


eet Production | 


PROFESSIONAL 
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: Relations | 
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Make the 
right decision 
in Casuals 


Choose 

Kapitan shirtings 
and 

Wadrene suitings. 


CASUALS: The keynote of today's 
informal, yet action-filled life-style. 
Bombay Dyeing's Kapitan shirtings in a 


vast range teamed with versatile Wadrene 


suitings give ample scope for different 
styles. In stripes, checks, jacquards—in 
all colours. For the ‘hip’ male—jackets 


with lapels wide or narrow, patch or plain 


pockets. Shirts, body-contoured, worn 
with the latest in trousers. And a whole 
array of separates for the glamour girl. 
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HUBERT ; ; by Dick Wingert 


/ THE GARAGE NEEDS ) 
CLEANING, LAWN 
NEEDS MOWING— 


- 
PUT UP THE SCREENS — 
MEND THE FENCE— 


ARE YOU GOING 
TO SIT THERE ALL 
^. DAY, LAZY? 


og Wa Hn ITI 


ABID 


| 
di YOU LOOKING MOVES WELL FOR A 17] 
ii AT, DUMMy ? 
i 


FAT LADY, EH, AL? Y 


am 


| 
dcr Te E S E e ce nr POM parca “pea cas 
A awe dolo UE 


B COME ON, JOEY! we Y My LEGS AREN'T Ti z 
ANNA £ HEY HAVE To HURRY TWICE EE 
| NONE WANNA BE AS LONG AS YOURS, b> AG HARD AS YOURS! ces 
: DENNIS! Vw ET 
S 1 SEP j 


[Ex 


I Ou, YOURE AT THE WRONG 
THEATER! THATS PLAYING) | 
AT THE PALACE! 


TM SORRY, BOYS, BUT LCAN'T) | NO, BUT YoU HAVE TO BE 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD | 


YOU'RE NOT EIGHTEE 


AIBE NON FIGHT TIS JUST FOR GROWN-UPS. 
4 H 27 


TTE AN X-RATED PICTURE! 


MES. 
2T NOT DUE 


Gee! IM GLAD 


1 
Rigut! Like THE. Y E RCULDNT. 


\ TIME I HURT MY 
ELBOW Í á 
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MIRA WAS SHOCKED TO SEE THE CUNS POINTING. 
ee Ww 3 


7 
SW 


I HATE you! ` DON'T YOU WANT 
I CURSE you! you A . TO SEE AZAD 


E DEVIL! 
EA E 


DAPA 


ABID SURTI PRATAP MULICK 


SHE SENSED AN INSTANT THREAT. 


E Ea EI SET LosT! 


EVERYONE! 


TO YOUR FAMILY’s 7 a SHE WANTS 
Eee y 


| SOON BOTH 
s ;m 


TRAPPED, à LET’S HOPE THIS 
ax we t CS TUNNEL TAKES US OUT 
UNDISTURBED! 


THE TUNNEL i$ READY! 
WE CAN MOVE OUT QUIETLY! 


HN IMAGINE 
] HOW PVE 
LONGED 


X021 -- WHAT'S 
THE LATEST 
ON THE AMPHIB? 


hy 


: < fee Fix 


— , 
THE FEDS ARE AFTER US? : -- ) PEPI, ARE YOU MAD? I'M 
E REA “LOOT, . rex m! 2 NOT READY --MY CHUTES 
AS SOON RAP TEL 2 Z AREN'T FASTENED PROPERLY... 


YOU'RE. IN: 


WE CAN'T GET ANY CLOSER ) EASE DOWN-- JUST A 
OR WE'LL HIT! pagk TRIFLE -- LIKE THAT-- 
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ls there . -: 
anything better 
than a drop of oil 
for your hair? 


Yes, a drop of oil 
plus a drop of Pure Silvikrin. 


| 


What Pure Silvikrin does 
Pure Silvikrin contains the 
17 essential protein 
supplements which make 
your hair thrive. A scientific 
technique proves that 

Pure Silvikrin reaches the 
hair root and nourishes it. 


[What oil does 
The oil in Silvikrin Hair 

Dressing grooms your hair 
without the greasiness of 
other oils. 


Only Silvikrin Hair 
Dressing combines Pure 
Silvikrin and oil for total 

hair care. 


Use Silvikrin Hair Dressing 
for perfect hair health and 
beautifully groomed hair. 


Silvikrin 
HAIR DRESSING 


CARES FOR YOUR HAIR AS MUCH AS YOU DO. 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 


Don’t Knock Out 


TEETH 


Strengthen Gums and save them. 


Accept This Unique Offer 


PAY ONLY IF CONVINCED | 


Teeth are for a life time. Preserving and letters of grateful thanks from Satish; 
protecting them does not end with mere users. THESE USERS CAN'T hed 
brushing. The gums are vital to dental WRONG. 
hygiene and the protecuon of teeth mnge k 
on the upkeep of the gums. Gums thers- How to use ‘KONORA’: 
fore need all your attention not merely of gentle Massage with KONORA twice 
teeth es commonly understood. a day gives health and strength to the 
E * entire dental structure. In a few appli 

; cations you can feel your gums and t zr 
"e xx E uM. E EG BAD responding to the treatment. The pue 
BREATH, INFLAMATION, INFEC- 9f Your gums improve, the teeth shine 
TION, SHAKY TEETH. None of these 274 Your entire mouth experiences fresh. | 
need force you to take the extreme step ness that was not there before. 
of extracting your teeth, if you should Take advantage of the unique offer of 
try KONORA concentrated. a free sample and convince yourself, 


z 7 T AVAIL OF THIS UNIQUI 
"KONORA" is a special Ayurvedic pre- — Just order for a full Ki 
paration in powder form by the well KONORA and a free sample which will 
known Popular Drugs and Cosmetics Jast for 8 days. First use the free sample 
Manufacturing Coy. (Private) Lid. Bom- ^ bottle and after experiencing its efficacy 
bay. It is highly rated in the treatment open the full size bottle for use. If not 
of SEVERE PAIN, BLEEDING, BAD satisfied, you may return the unopened 
BREATH, INFLAMATION, INFEC- bottle back to us. Address your orden 
TION, SHAKY TEETH. Ever since to Beliram Chimanlal & Co, (Dept 1/W), 
KONORA was marketed it hds benefitted — 308, Princess Street, P.O. Box 2180, under 
countless, These users have become per- Flyover, Bombay 2. 
manent clients. Why should you need- 
lessly suffer when a proven remedy is on KONORA with free sample is supplied 
hand to relieve you of all your dental only by Beliram Chimanlal & Co. at their 
troubles? The measure of faith the users counter at Rs. 9/- or by post for Rs. 12/- 
have in KONORA is proveil by the many by V.P.P. to any part of India. 


Kindly note free Sample is supplied ONLY with full size bottle. 
eg eee 


10 Minutes || 


at Rs, 9/- plus local taxes. A 
Hospital, Allahabad-2, and Mahatma Gandhi Marg, Civil Line, odd 
Cash Chemists, Fountain, AHMEDABAD: Patel Bros, (Dawawala), Near MOS 
Talkies, Gandhi Road. AMBALA CANTT: Jagat Singh & Sons, H. Dharishah Di e 
Sadar Bazar, ALLEPPEY (Kerala): M. J. TRADING CORPORATION. Pe 
Dr. Sukh Dev & Sons, Hall Bazar. ANAND: Saurasitra Medical Stores, Nehu Reet} 
BARODA: A. Roy & Company, Raopur£ BANGALORE: The Popular ae dor 
Malleswaram, Bangalore-. BAGALKOT (Mysore): Bagalket Division TELLARY: 
operative Wholesale Stores Ltd, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bagalkot. Bros, Tit 
Sri Manjunath Stores, Brahmin Street. BELGAUM: AUMKAR rire 
wadi. CALCUTTA-7: Distributors — M/s. Phani Kanika Distributors, LN REA 
Road. CALICUT: T. Hoosain Sahib, Huzur Road, CANNANORE: S 1 
Store. CHANDIGARH: Gainda Mull Hem Raj Sector 17, Jagat Singh & $ 
17, Dr. Sahib Singh & Sons, 50, Sector-17. COIMBATORE: Nanjappa a Sa 
Road, DELHI: (1) Paul Bros, Gandhi Market, Sadar Bazar, (2) H. New Delti; () 
Chemists, Fountain, (3) Radicura & Co., Fatehpuri, Chandni Chank, M Pi Bi 
Empire Stores, Connaught Place; (2) Public Medical Stores, Bank St, ^ x 
DEHRADUN: Novelty, 37 New Market. DHANABAD-—Shree e Coop, SIUS 
ERNAKULAM: Hassani Stores, Broadway. GWALIOR: Govt Servan M. G. Rosdi 
Ltd, Kempo Road Lashkar. GODHRA: The Bharat Swadeshi Sto ash 
HYDERABAD: Kathiawar Stores, Abid Road. INDORE CITY: 4 COMSHEDPUE 
Maharani Road. JAMNAGAR: Adarsh Medical Stores, Ranjit Ee to. 41/1, Mos 
D. M. Meghani, 21, Main Road; KANTU: Sadhan GR EROR N Mo 
Bagia. KAKINADA: Sri Ramdas i Main d, 
KARIMNA . KOLHAPUR: Ranjit Sia“ pps 


Road. KATIHAR: (Pumea) Cheap Medical Hall Chemists and Nadel: SE Te Se 
ANA: Lahore Shop, Basti Bazar. MAD! On 6. MADURAI: x Res Matt 


Chemical Corp. (Pvt) Ltd, 281, Lloyds y . 5 
34, East Chitrai Street; New Stores, East Chitrai Street. MANGALOR, 7 p.p! 
Opp. Canara Jewellers; G. H. S. Road. MYSORE: Sreenivas sian orari T 
and Sons, Fraser Road. PATHANKOT: Puri Medical Store, Mais icy pALGBP, 
J. N. Bhattacharji & Sons. POONA CITY: N. Mahadco & Co» Ci y, M. Redil e 
(Kerala) “Prakash” Ladies Fancy Stores, G. B. Road, RATNAGIRE ^, sir Lat, 
Janta Granth Bhandar Gokhale Naka. RAJKOT: Rajkot Medi SIMLA: Dr. pa 
taj Road. SECUNDERABAD: Kathiawar Stores, M. G. Road. SMT saa, Ja 
Singh & Sons. The Mall. SAMBALPUR: Pahwa General Store TA p ANPUR: posh | 
pur. SHIMOGA: Jwarari Company, Chemists & Druggsts. nhi Sons, Hi 
General Stores, Nehru Market, TRICHUR: A. D. Kuriappan Nagar 
TRIVANDRUM: Bhzskar Stores. VISHAKHARATNAM AP. A. 
5 : A 

opposite Prabhat Talkies, 27-4-50 Mi r & 
All orders by post will be executed only by: M/S. BELIRAM CHIN tn 
(Dept. L/W) 308, Princess Street, Post Box No. 2190, Bombay 
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HIS UNIQUE OFFER 
a full size bottle of 
| free sample which will 
First use the free sample 
experiencing its efficacy, 
C bottle for use. If not 
ay retum the unopened 
1s. Address your orders 
anlal & Co, (Dept. 1/W), 
et, P.O. Box 2180, under 
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free sample is supplied 
Chimanlal & Co, at their 
- or by post for Rs. 12/- 
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In a few appli || 
feel your gums and pe t 
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S often mean > 


ew jo 


ensions...headaches 


Strong and trusted Anacin helps you over the bad spots 


You have got to get things done within a certain time and 
there are delays beyond your control. That's when 
tensions build up, giving you a headache. 


Take Anacin and get quick relief. Anacin is effective 
because it contains more of the pain-reliever doctors most 
recommend all over the world. With your headache gone, 

UTOR you can face the situation better. 


You have had hot words with your boss. -Your decision was 
over-ruled and you're left with this splitting headache. 


Anacin gives fast relief for the headaches 
caused by tensions and frustrations. 
strong and trusted Anacin is your 
best ally on such occasions. 
With your headache gone, 

you'll be able to 

think more 
clearly, work 
better. 


strong and trusted 


There is an important meeting in the afternoon and you 
are keen to do well. But you have this awful headache. 


Why allow a headache 
to affect your perform- 
ance ? Take strong 
and trusted Anacin for 
fast relief. It not only 
defeats pain, but lifts 
the depression that 
accompanies pain. So 
you feel cheerful 
and confident 
once more. 


You are included in this formal office party and keen to 
make a good impression on the higher-ups and clients. 
What a day to get a cold and headache! 


Reach for relief. Reach for Anacin. It gets rid of headaches 
fast and even cheers you up. So you are soon back in form. 
Keep Anacin handy and live it up ! 


ANAL/ 


Indias most 
popular pain-reliever 


Regd. User of T.M. Geoffrey Manners & Co, Ltd. 
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SITTING PRETTY ? 
Youll be when you use 
our revolving and adjus- 
table CHAIR with | 
foam rubber cushioning. 
Compact. space-saving. 
durable, comfortable and, above 
all, elegant. Good for homes. 
Better for offices and shap — 
counters, bars. cafeterias 


soe Pao va 


Price: Rs. 155/- S. T. Extra 
Packaging-forwarding extra. 


Manufacturers :- 
JAMSHEDJI NOWROJI & CO. PVT.-LTD- 
Sg. Abdul Rehman St..Bombay-3.Tel : 327342 


0 
pacter 
drinkin 


"^ 
> 
3 
= 
= 
n 
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s 
E 


32, Park Mansions. Park Street, 
Calcutta-l6. Phone : 24-8253 


SATISEY 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS 
NURSERYMEN 
GARDEN & FARM 
IMPLEMENTS & TOOLS 
LANDSCAPING & DESIGNING 
CONTRACTORS 


2 


POCHA SEEDS PVT.LTD. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS i 

STONJI P.POCHA& SONS, 
1A MIDDLE ROAD, 

NEAR SHOLAPUR BAZARPOONA 1 
DEALERS OF 

EICHER TRACTORS 


AND 
ISEKI POWER TILLERS 


am mr el 


BUY ANYTHING | 


AND EVERYTHING 
AT RIGHT PRICE AND 


CONCESSIONAL RATES 
We undertake to locate or Manufacture difficult 
to find goods as per your requirements. 
Loans upto Rs. 5000/. arranged for Persons 
holding permanent Employment for Purchasing 
Domestic Appliances. 


ASK FOR MEMBERSHIP 
AND OTHER DETAILS. 


CONSUMERS CLUB. OE. INDIAT 


3. MAY QUEEN, 3IRD LINKING ROAD DOMBAY-50, 


1. No connection 10 bo made. 
2. No electnaty 

3. Transstorised unit on Torch cell 

4. Telephoning made possible withost 
bolding rece:ver. 


WORLD: FAMOUS. ON SALE 
; x 1001’ Popular So: 
Danavox EIn S 


Including American Pie, Song Sung Blue, 
Mother of Mine, Speak Softly Love and 
many many more top pop favourites. 
Only Rs. 5/- (Plus Postage & Packing). 
Special discounts for bulk orders — 
Agents wanted — Individual orders 
sent V.P.P. 


Limited stock of previous editions also 
available. 


| FOR 
| NATURAL 
l| HEARING 


i 
—— 
d | frm 


Sole Distributors : 


HEARING AID CENTRE .— 
Bank Road, Civil Lines, 
Ludhiana (india) 


WANTED DEALERS IN ALL STATES 


GREY HAIR 


Write to 


ROTSAN & MAKHOM, 
P. O. Box No. 4069, 
Bombay-400 007. 
MULTIPURPOSE 
ROTATING TRAY 


BLACK AT ONCE||!deal for 
TOUCH GREY HAIR: *Homes *Hotels 
MEN & WOMEN * Show Room 
FOR NATURAL Display 
BLACK SHADE WITH * Component 
GRAYTONE Industries 
MC cera ap EUCK Price Rs. 6.50 (Taxes extra) 


V.P.P. Rs. 9.50 (Including 
Taxes & Postage packaging) 
Mfg. by:- Indo-American Industries, 
P.O. Box 9015, Goregaon East, 
Bombay 400 063 Tel: 695057 694211 
AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


* Effects at once 
* Guaranteed harmless 


z 
Price Rs. 2/- Postage Rs. 1/50 Ñ 


pe GYAN & CO T 
1st Floor, Khorshed Bldg., P. Mehta Rd.. Bombay ! 


PLAYGROUND, 
+. EQUIPMENT! 


AE MODERN: | 


DESIGNS 


BATTERY CHARGER 
(1) Universal Charger can charge the Dry 
celis, Batteries and Accumulators (Car Batt- 
ery) of any make and type. (2) It can be 
used as a full wave batterry eliminator 


MANUFACTURERS 


OR 


MaG: ROAD, SECUNDERABAD -) 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


(3) You can use it as a night lamp also 
Price Rs. 44/- Packina & Postage extra. 


UNIVERSAL TRADERS 


125, Zakaria Masiid Street, Bombay-400 009. 


TABASHIR 


(LOTUS BRAND — BANSLOCHAN) 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO EXPIRED PATENT 
NO. 30278. YOUR BODY NEEDS TABASHIR TO 
KEEP YOU HEALTHY AND STRONG. 

HIGHLY PRIZED BY THE ANCIENT HINDUS AS 
A VALUABLE TONIC. 

IT IS A BOON OF NATURE FOR LADIES & ITS 
USE GIVES VIGOUR & STRENGTH TO THE 
MOTHER & BABIES. 


Www maaan] CASIUG PRODUCTS 


KIRANA MERCHANTS 
Kurla Road, Andheri, BOMBAY -93. 
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Height 
99 cms. 
129 ems. Rg. 19/- 
Packing, Postage &°C. ST, g 
ASMAC'Q 


Mfrs. of Plastic Mainceats, Ta: 
tc 


Rs. yy 
xtra, 
ble Cover, 


etc, 
15-17, Ch 
idi Cher, Bomber 


one : 323756. 


COMET TRA 
TER COM 
ET 


NEW MODEL 
CN—72 
1 MAIN & 4 SUBS 
WITH BUZZING 
& VISUAL 
INDICATION 
MODEL CN-72 PAT. NO. 81739 
COME or details contact: 
P. B. NO. 7664, BOMBAY.67 
PHONE: 693321. GRAMS: ‘COMERCAN: 
TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


BOOK OF [ 
STANDARD FORMULAS 


By K. C. Gupta Industrial Consultant 
This is the only book that contains (es 
ed and practical formulas and process 
for things used in our day to day life 
from COSMETICS, CHEMICALS, DYES, 
PIGMENTS, INKS, LUBRICANTS OILS, 
PAN MASALAS, 
CONFECTIONARY, RELISHES, 
SHES, ABRASIVIES, SOAPS, CLEANERS, 
SANITARY PRODUCTS, DRUGS ani 
other miscellaneous products. 

* Price Rs. 25.50 * Postago Free * Big sie 


OTHER USEFUL BOOKS :- 
* COSMETICS SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
* MANUFACTURE OF SOAPS 
AND DETERGENTS 
* Manufacture of perfumes and 
essences 
HIND PUSTAK BHAWAN, 
KHARI BAOLI, DELHI - 6 
nidore ino 5 


LT, 
(eram 


RAMTIRTH 


BRA No. 1 Registered 
FOR HEALTHY HAIR x 
Keep your hair healthy, glossy. dd 
and lovely through the regular i 
Ramtirth Brahmi Oil. It is also aus 
oil for body massage! 


SHRI RAMTIRTH OGASHRAM 
GIA ai 


dar (C. Rly) Bombay 
Phone: 442899 


T INDUSTRIAL corp. | 


eavelop fo 


RESEAI 


Simple 
New ir 
or pap 
in onc 
from y: 
Availab 
Price A 
The S 


49, Zakaria ! 


Waist & 
menta requ 
Postage | 
vance wit] 
Order esse 


FREE 
ns interested to be self employed 
eh the establishment of 


IMPORT SUBSTITUTE 
MICRO-SCALE INDUSTRIES 


Pe 
throu. 


ing ready market and extensive profit 
70% 10 200%) with small investment 


Re: | ly with self-addressed stamped 
120 ems. Rr. 19/- = ES prior FREE prospectus . 
stage &'C. ST. Extra RESEARCM AND GUIDANCE 
Ns Cover, Khambhatri fali, Post Box No. 238, 
hone : 323756. y-2. JAMNAGAR 361001 (Gujarat) 


Meu ME 
For economy and quick service 
M tne aoaaa 


j Brrr E VAFRET Uy E E A 
Simple in operation with best results, 
New improvement no stencil, special pen. 
or paper required Duplicates 100 copies 
in one or more colours in onc operation 

| from your writing, typing or drawing 


cee 
l ES 
AT.NO. 81799 e 


details contact: 


IDUSTRIAL CORP. 


. 7664, BOMBAY-67, 
1. GRAMS: 'COMERCAN: 
IQUIRIES SOLICITED 


| Available in all sizes ‘ 
Price Rs. 100l- for foolscap size 
The Standard Duplicator Mfg. Co. 


89, Zakaria Masjid Strect, Bombay 9. Phone-332725 


OK oe oie l ar 9 


Industrial Consultant 
" book that contains tesi- 


Blue Denim, Brown, Black, 
| formulas and proces 


White, Fawn  & Dark 
in our day to day life Grey, Boys & Girls — 
CS, CHEMICALS, DYES, Rs. 24/- Men & Ladies — 
KS, LUBRICANTS OILS, Rs. 36/- Boys Bel Bot- 
S, FOOD  PRODUCIS, tom jeans Rs. 27.50 Men's 
JY, | RELISHES, POLI) Bell Bottom jeans Rs. 
IES, SOAPS, CLEANERS, 39.50, 

ODUCTS, DRUGS and 
ous products. 

* Postago Free * Big sie 


ISEFUL BOOKS :- 
TENCE AND 
a Rs. 254 


QE OF SOAPS 
ENTS 
| perfumes and 


Waist & Length Measure- 
ments required. Packing & 
Postage extra ^ nd- 
vance wlth all out station 
Order essential. 


25, Vir Nariman Road, Bombay 1. 


Bs, 5H 
a 24] 
STAK BHAWAN, 
JAOLI, DELHI - 6 


SSA 
EY CG 


$ å SOLD WITH 
GUARANTEE-CARD 


--- WHEN BUYING...BUY THE BEST 
PRECIOUS GEMS 


1 les, Emeralds, B 
> Sapphire » Blue and Yellow 
| Eyes, Dineen Pushkarajs, Cat's 


Garnets, GoldenTo, 
azes, Star Rubies, 
Slar-Sapphires 4-linos. Aquamarines, 
Amethysts, Gomeds, Moon- 
Opals” A lood-Stones, Sun-Stones, 
» Agates in all varieties and 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES | 


No. 1 Registered 


ALTHY HAIR 


{ively colou 
healthy, glossy- rs, Corals, Sardonyx, Carnellians 
ugh the regular use? ang “gos, Lapiz ~Lazuli, Onyx Black 
ni Oil. It is also ast Bed others, terme 
assage! JEWELLERY 


ER Pendants, Lockets, Cross- 


e ts, set with Gemstones, Nav- 


h 
our speciality. a Navratna Lockets Is 


c OTHER SERVICES 
> d Your old Gems brilliantly re-cut 
polished to see them new again. 
rges quite moderate, Get your 
aie tested by us free of cost. Any 
‘Ormation on Gems and Jewels 


can be 
Stampede against self addressed 


Ask for Detailed lilustrated Price List. 


FERME SYNDICATE INDIA 


Box 16th (Last) Lene, Prabhat Road, 
£20,0N-Gymn POONA- 4 (Indiz) Prone: 65182 


Teas a mav G TRAE 


i Printed 
l :O. Box 207, Editor: KHUSHWANT 


I cifer a wide range of models. Exact scientific 
fy fittings as per your Doctor's advice. Undertake 


at reasonable rates. All spares available. 


and Published for the Proprie 


INGH, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP Stale M 


NEWS! — 


for the hard 


Expert Hearing Aid Consultants 
GEORGE DEMELLO & THOMAS VERGHESE 


repairs of all makes. Batteries, Cords and Services 


Visit personally: 


.,, HEARING AIDS CENTRE, 
HAVJIVAN’ SOCIETY BLDG., NO. 3. IRD FLOOR, 
_LABIAGTON RD.. . BOMBAY 8 


"-AMINI-CHAIR. -— 
N YOUR BRIEF- CASE ?23 — 


ELI 


X 


Standing in front of your mirror, 

your muscles, it's so easy to 
fool yourself about your physical 
condition. But do you honestly 
have the kind ‘of he-man physique 
that other men envy and women 
admire? Imagine yourself with steel 
bard muscles...deeper, firmer chest 
. » - powerful man-sized biceps... 
thighs like massive tree trunks! It’s 
no longer just a dream. Now with 
an utterly revolutionary new kind of 
body builder you can turn it into 


Fantastic! But. it’s 
truel! SANGHAVI's 
compact Mini-Chair 
folds up into a small 
25 cm x 15 cm x 2.5 cm 
pack and folds out to 
rs SN form 23e stool for 
OZ LESSER) sitting down in a 
A NJ crowded train, hall, 
PRICE Rs. 15/- stadium or garden. 
POSTAGE EXTRA. Weighs less than 1 Kg. 


SANGHAVI BROTHERS (1967)|| — ralis! And it only takes 5 minutes 


52. ABDUL REHMAN STREET, BOMBAY-3, a day. This new device is called 
PHONE : 339660 Bullworker 2. It uses the latest 


scientific principles to pack dynamic 


MINUTEMAN 
Impulse Sealer 


FOR 

OFFSET, SILK SCREEN & many 
other varieties of Board and 
Table Calendars, Diaries, 
Plastic Novelties, Paper Bags, 
Card Board Boxes etc. 

Write for agency terms and 
samples. 


Polyethylene Impulse Sealer with difference 
NEAT-AIR-BURST-PILFER proof seal with 
self advertisement for your HOME-OFFICE, 
OR FACTORY. Also available by V.P.P. 


Ask for sample literature 
NOVEL ENGINEERS PVT.LTD. 


P.B, 881, Bombay-l. (BA) Ph: 264357 Cablg: MOTKANEY 
REGD. 


BATH & SHOWER FITTINGS. 


Hot & Cold Mixing fitting for Bath (or bucket) and 
Shower in latest design with modern adjustable ball joint 
shower rosc—All in gleaming chrome finish. 


Manufacturec by: 
The Bombay Building Materials 
Trading Co. 


73, Medow:;, Street 
Bombay-]l. BR. 
Tel. 253042. Gram: BILMAT 


Oriental Calendar Mfg. Co. 


Sec. 16, P. B. No. 11212, Calcotta-14. 


are time businesses 


Profitable Home Industries & Spare Mee ndosties inka 


cturin rocesses of ost | Ç r 
jacivd eni mA cod E DRIN rubber, plastic, inks, polishes, paints, 


soap & Detergents, phenyl, saccharine elc. Price : Rs. 24]- 


MANUF. OF PERFUMES, COSMETICS AND DETERGENTS. 


i facturing processes, 

i ith extraction of essences & manu 
Acqua eripe of diflerent cosmetic items Raveuted tobacco, 
scents & detergents in powder, liquid and cake form. Price : Rs. 18J- 


Profitable Chemical Industries i 
Con Mc processes, properties and uses of 200 chemicals |_| 


i ints & Var- 
i riculture, photography, electroplating, pain 
PRA PERTEE and many other industries. — Price Rs. 36[- 


E INDUSTRIES. (1»)4/40. Roop Nagar, DELHI-110007 


ment Place East; London Office: 3 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


useum, Hazratgan 


EY eS 
Get yourself a powerful he-man body 
Results in only 14 days — or you pay nothing! 
strength and 
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new Vigour into your 
Peay jam than meal techni- 
ques. you can prove it for your- 
self IN ONLY 14 DAYS. 


Saien Pvt Lid, (5 Martem Ramt, Duty OND 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Yes, rush ree the free brochure, documentation 

and complete details, telling me how | can 

build power-packed mascles in just 5 minutes. 
Be &. 


a 
a 
[| 
Mess B 
MSULLWORKER SERVICE, — iV2a 


L. Mathew Read, Bombay 400 004 E 
LETETT TTT | 


Banish 
grey hair 
ina jiffy 


with 


CREST 


HAIR DYE 
STICK 


Touch up grey hair with Crest Hair 
Dye Stick. So quickly applied—so 
convenient to carry. Equally effective 
on wet, dry or oily hair. Stray grey 
hair or &llvery roots take on their 
natural colour with a Crest Hair Dye 
Stick. An ideal hair darkener. 
Available In two popular shades. 
Black and Dark Brown. 


A quality product of GAWIE SINGH 
Available trom : 

SAHIB SINGH MANUFACTURING CO. PVT, LTO, 

P. O. Box : 440 New Delhi, P, O, Box : 1766 Bombay 

P. O. Box : 9104 Calcutta, P.O, Box; 2732 Madras 


| 


CoLxMAN & Co. Lro., by Uma SHANKAR, at THe Tomes or Innra Press, Bombay, India, 
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Indian Magazines 
Sir—A lot of black money has been 
pumped into journalism and many million- 


- aires have found journalism to be another 


avenue to regularise their shabby dealings. 
Some Malayalam editors do not even know 
Malayalam! E. M. S. Namboodiripad once 
said that, in Kerala, everybody who knew 
how to read an dwrite were editors. 
Originality is unknown in Malayalam 
literary journalism. One Malayalam journal 
imitates the WEEKLY, down to its layout. 
Some others fill up their columns with mat- 


ied 


[o i 


Which country in the world can offer 95 per 
cent of its citizens the educational and re- 
creational facilities that a Soviet citizen 
gets as a matter of course? Is culture (I 
mean theatres, art and the like) so accessi- 
ble to the common man anywhere else? 
Where is public transport so convenient and 
cheap as to be almost free? Did Sushma 
Kumar see a ghetto or an urban slum in 
Moscow? 

And freedom? What is freedom? 
Freedom to starve? Is freedom filling the 
millions of hungry stomachs in India or 
merely lining the pockets of some? Nobody 
dies of cold in the Soviet Union despite the 


Sir—About your feature on Yoga (July 
29), deriving yoga from yuj (and not yug), 
implying “to yoke”, is only one of the ways 
‘of doing so. Another one, which is equally 
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accepted, is Yuj Samadhau, Patanjali’s 
Yogasutra would reveal that what is at- 


. tained through yoga is not the merging of 


the human “soul” with the Universal “Soul” 
The supreme attainment aimed at is kaiva- 
lya, or loneness, and not sayujya, or associa- 
tedness with anything whatsoever. 

There is no “Tantric Yoga" ex 
5 Lar ‘pound 
in Hathayoga Pradipika, nor has it develo 
ed as an outgrowth of Patanjala Yoga. 
Jodhpur T, P. BHARADWAJ 


Sir—R. G. K. quotes from Arthur Koes 
ler’s book, The Lotus and The Robot, re- 
garding the pit experiments conducted at 
Lonavla under the supervision of the late 
Swami Kuvalayananda. It is out of context 
and misleading. Since the book was banned 
in India, few readers could have had the op- 
portunity to read it. Here is the relevant 
passage: 

“They showed me their experimental 
pit: it was approximately six feet by three 
feet by three feet, its bottom about six feet 
down under the ground level. It was closed 
by a tight-fitting concrete lid, and then this 


Sir—In 1963, our Department convened 
a conference presided over by the late Chief 
Minister. Our Director got up to display to 
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the Chairman a commendation certificate 
purported to have been given by an Attache 
to the American Embassy in New Delhi on 
his visit to ITI, Rohtak. Sardar Kairon ex- 
claimed: Chhad pare Sardara, tainu inni akl 
nahin ki yeh sorrey American hathiyar 
Pakistan noo dende han, ate sanu certificate 
de ke khush karde han (“Forget it, Sardarji, 
don’t you see that these Americans give 
arms to Pakistan and please us by issuing 
certificates”)! 


Chandigarh 


Jacob Diamond Case 


Sir—In my collection of the relics of 
the past, I have several documents of the 
famous “Jacob Diamond Case” of 1891. This 
diamond, originally known as the Imperial 
Diamond, was purchased by H. E. H. Nawab 
Meer Mahboob Ali Khan, Nizam VI (1869- 
1911), from one Malcolm Jacob, a jewellers’ 
agent, through the Nizam’s valet, one Albert 
Abid. 


A. B. CHANDRA 
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With an understanding between Abid 
and Jacob, the latter submitted a glass mo- 
del of the diamond to His Exalted Highness, 
—the price arrived at was Rs 64 lakhs. 


The deal was on “pasand-na-pasand” 
(accept-or-refuse) basis and Jacob was paid 
50 per cent of the amount as earnest money 
and the remaining 50 per cent was deposited 
in a bank in India for a stipulated period. 


Probably Jacob and Abid delayed the 
matter and, as soon as the stipulated time 
was over, Jacob took away the remaining 
money from the bank. 


When it was found that the original was 
a little smaller than the model, Jacob was 
asked to take away the diamond and refund 
the earnest money. 


When it was known that Jacob had al- 
ready drawn the remaining 50 per cent, a 
criminal suit was filed against him, but 
Jacob escaped from India via Afghanistan. 


NEXT WEEK 
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R. G. K. writes on 
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been their contribution to In- 
dian economic thought? Have 
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ANDERS: “Life on all sides 
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on the new China. Photo- 
graphs in colour. 


I request readers of the WEEKLY to 
throw some light on this case as I am col- 
lecting material on many such criminal 
cases of old Hyderabad State, such as the 
Diler Jung Case, the Habibuddin, Case, the 
Raja Srinivas Rao Case, the Sarvar Jung 
Case and the Faramruz Jung Case. 
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Feet Touching z 

Sir—Abdus Salam Siddiqui, in his letter 
(August 5), has quoted M. Chalapathi Rau 
as saying: 

“The Minister should touch the 
feet of the Vice-Chancellor, not the Vice- 
Chancellor the feet of the Minister”, But 
why should it be so when Vice-Chancellor- 
ships are manipulated and not offered to 
real educationists? "R 


Kanpur R. S. MATHUR 


Also: Indian 
Economists 
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Arjan Singh shows why this 
magnificent animal is facing 
extinction. Second instalment 
of our serial: “Tiger Haven". 
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revolutionary system of hydro- 
ponics the answer to the 
world's food problem? By Guy 
Olson. 
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ING: Story by Manoj Das 
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by ARJAN SINGH 


Less than a hundred years ago, India was one of 
the great reservoirs of wildlife in the world. From 
the Himalayas to the Indian Ocean. wast numbers 
of animals, and a remarkable variety. populated 
the plains and mountains of the subcontinent. 

des- 


Over the last century. man has almost totally 
and 


troyed this natural reserve: slowly at first. 
without much conspicuous effect because of the 
quantity of wildlife. and then, after Independence, 
more rapidly. in a wanton display of thoughtless- 
ness and intolerance. 

ingh’s exciting new 


This is the first instalment from Arjan S 
to be published 1 


book, “Tiger Haven" (Macmillan), due 
India next month. 


os early morning in May 1959, I set out from my farm on my 
elephant, Bhagwan Piari, towards the forest which runs along 


the border of Nepal. It was a clear not day, and across the plains you 
could see the foothills of the Himalayas rising above the line of trees 


away. I rode comfortably, sitting behind the mahout, 


seven miles 
in the shadow 


and Pincha the dog ran along insignificantly below 


GOD ALSO LOVES ANIMALS. The author on his elephant Bhagwan 
Piari ("Beloved of God"). Arjan Singh acquired the animal from the 
stable of the Maharaja of Balrampur 25 years 
proved to be very useful for his wildlife work 


ago. Bhagwan Piari 


‘State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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of the elephant, occasionally dodging her ponderous sidekick when 
the elephant felt the dog crowded her too closely. For the first hour 
we passed through cultivated fields where the villagers were already 
arriving to work and then, almost imperceptibly, the wild grasses 
of the savannah took over and we were out on the empty plain. Near 
the forest, I shot a wildpig and, a little later, when it grew hot, we 
stopped to rest in the shade of the first forest trees. 


I was looking for some land to buy at the time, since the Gov- 
ernment was contemplating a new law which fixed the ceiling on 
the amount any individual could possess: the limit was probably to 
be set at 40 acres ard, as the owner of about 750, 1 was bound to lose 
most of my farm. Rather than continue with the surviving part, I 
decided this was a good opportunity to move elsewhere. What I want- 
ed to do was to escape from the villages and cultivated fields which 
were springing up all around my farm and find a place where the 
grasses still grew wild and where the animals of Northern India had 
not already totally disappeared, 


Haven For Wildlife 


There had been a time, not long before, when the plain between 
my farm and the forest was a haven for wildlife, Vast herds of deer 
and antelope roamed across the savannah; the handsome blackbuck, 
the large ungainly nilgai, the stocky hogdeer and the graceful swamp- 
deer all shared this common grazing ground, The rivers were thick 
with marsh crocodiles, and by night tigers and leopards emerged 
from their lairs to hunt. 


Slowly, however, the steady advance of cultivation and a pro- 
gramme of indiscriminate killing had emptied the plains of these 
animals. Electricity has taken the place of oil lamps and klaxons blar- 
ed at all hours on the metalled roads which once echoed with alarm 
calls announcing that the great cats were on the prowl. Gone were 
the herds of blackbuck and nilgai and swampdeer. The crocodiles 
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OH DEAR! The swampdeer is among our vanishing species. The herd 
in the Dudwa Sanctuary, in Uttar Pradesh, is now one of the last 
left in the world. Survival of this species will probably depend on 
this sanctuary, where swampdeer have grown from 250 to 1,000. 


were virtually eliminated from the rivers and the tigers and leopards 
retreated further into the forests. 


For years my principal interest in these animals had been as a 
hunter, but now it slowly began to dawn on me that they were dis- 
appearing and that some might soon vanish altogether. The conver- 
sion from hunter to conservationist did not happen overnight; it was 
a gradual process during which I went shooting less and less fre- 
quently. I began to see the animals in a different light, developing a 
curiosity about their living habits, how they ate and bred, and how 
they adapted to the seasons, and it was this new interest which 
prompted me to search for a place where I could live close to them 
and observe their ways. 


—Continued ` 


—R. B. Bedi 


THE STALKING PREDATOR. The tiger is exceedingly well equip- 
ped jor stalking and bringing down prey. A fully growm tiger cam 
measure as much as 2] inches round the foreleg. Tigers have been 
known to climb trees on occasion and are expert swimmers. The in- 
fant mortality rate among tigers is high, 
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EAS ON ROM ng bent tem- 
! S A = 
ples and grain shops in India. Scrubby and 
deformed half-human figures, they steal 
from pilgrims and merchants. In the coun- 
side they are quite a nuisance to the 
farmers. A few years ago it was discovered 
thes s could be earners of for- 


The spot where we stopped that morn- 
ing in May had not yet succumbed to 
the ploughs and the harvesters that 
had already domesticated most of the 
savannah on the plain. It was rough scrub- 
land interspersed with single trees growing 
here and there, giving it the appearance 
of a wild park. I walked along the edge 
of the forest for a little way, exploring the 
area, and soon came upon an open space 
surrounded by forest on three sides. 


Standing there, facing south, I looked 
out at the plain spreading away to the 
horizon. Not a single sign of human life 
disturbed the view. There were no elec- 
tricity pylons, no road, no habitation of 
any kind. The only reminder of the outside 
world was the sound of the trains trundling 
heavily down the tracks with their loads 

sugarcane, seven miles away—a sound 
which reinforced one's sense of isolation. 
was the beginning of a production 
ine which extended to big ports and cities 
all over the world. Listening to the train, 
‘these places, with their industry and teem- 
ing populations, seemed infinitely remote. 
1 Behind me was the meeting point of 
x two rivers—one, the Soheli, almost dried 
2 up, the other a shallow and lazy stream 
called the Neora, which flowed down from 
* the hills of Nepal and meandered through 
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locking with each other, towered above the 
river and from there spread in an even 
roof to the Nepal border five miles away. 
Underneath, in an eerie landscape of bare 
tree-trunks and creepers, was the home of 
the tiger, the leopard, the sloth-bear and 
many other animals in retreat from man. 
It seemed to me then, standing beside 
the river and listening to the intense buzz 
of insects in the forest all around me, that 
I had found the place I was looking for. 
It was as far as I could go in that direction, 
right on the edge of the plain, and if civi- 
lisation was bound to catch up in the end, 
at least it would take some time. So as 
soon as I returned to my farm, I made 
some enquiries about the land I had seen 
and discovered that it belonged to a local 
politician. It turned out that he did not 
bother to farm the place but used it instead 
as a convenient source of timber from the 
forest. Recently he had been losing interest 
in this venture and when I made an offer 
he accepted it immediately. 
For me this meant returning to a life 
I had first embarked on fourteen years 
before, when I had bought a farm at a 
place called Pallia, about ten miles away. 
The struggle I had experienced then, and 
had only recently overcome, would have to 
start all over again. But there was never 
any doubt in my mind about the decision, 
for I have always been one of those for 
whom the call of the wild is irresistible, 
however comforting the amenities of civi- 
lisation. 
Mec of my childhood was spent on an 
estate in Northern India and it was 
there that I acquired a feeling for life in 
the open country. When I was six years 
old my father was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to look after the affairs of the 
Maharaja of Balrampur, who was then a 
minor. Balrampur bordered on the Nepal 
terai and, apart from some of the finest 
forests imaginable, there was a plethora of 
wildlife. 
A Stable Of 200 Elephants ! 


At one time the estate itself used to 
have a stable of two hundred elephants, 
while the museum contained the skeleton 
of a monstrous specimen named Chand 
Murat who was said to have been eleven 
foot six inches tall Certainly, while I was 
there, Kanhaiya Prasad stood ten feet ten 
inches; and another elephant, a huge tusker 
of ten feet six inches called Macdonald 
Bahadur, had such an enormous girth of 
neck that no mahout could sit astride him. 
For nine months of the year these two 
were in musth, a state of mental derange- 
ment thought to have sexual causes, and 
which prevented them from being taken 
out except briefly on ceremonial occasions. 

The attitude to wildlife was very differ- 
ent at that time and, in many ways, the 
animals were much better off than they 
are now. These were the days when crop- 
protection guns were muzzle loaders—only 
effective at short range and thus no great 
threat to the game—and their owners only 
came by them with difficulty. There was no 
political patronage and people who were 
lucky enough to possess gun licences took 
particular care not to commit any offence 
which might lead to confiscation. Such con- 
ditions only seem to be possible in a feudal 
setting in India but they undoubtedly help- 
ed to protect the animals. 
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On the other hand, hunti 
principal recreation of the REC Pus 
the moment we arrived there, I ern E 
rounded by the atmosphere of the CERE 5 
Tiger shoots provided the main interest bal 
every kind of wildlife was pursued. A 
Single drive through the forest might un. 
cover several hundred chital deer, apat 
from large sounders of wildpigs and other 
animals which shared the prosperity of the 
agriculturist by night and the cool of the 
jungle in the day. 
My father was a fine shot 

fond of hunting, though in E E 
gave it up; he was persuaded to stop after 
he had been sitting up in a tree one day, 
waiting for a leopard to approach the 
carcass he had left for it on the ground 
below. Instead of one leopard, no less than 
four appeared. They sat around and played 
with each other for a while, and when my 
father clapped his hands, they still conti- 
nued at their games. He was so enchanted 
by this experience that he never shot 
another animal. 


I myself learnt to handle a gun while 
still very young, and by the age of twelve 
I had shot a leopard, and by fourteen my 
first tiger. There were several ways of hunt- 
ing a tiger. You could either sit in a tree 
platform or machan over a tethered bait 
and shoot him as he came in to the kill; 
or you could have him driven out of cover 
towards the machan. The “beat” was done 
by elephants in places where the under- 
growth was dense or the grasses very tall, 
but if the terrain was flat and open, a line 
of a hundred to two hundred men took 
over, yelling and shouting as they drove 
the tiger forward. 


The First Kill 


This was what happened at Balrampur 
and one afternoon I found myself sitting 
nervously in a machan with an old forest 
ranger, listening to the cries of the beaters 
as they slowly approached through the 
forest. I was armed with a 9 mm Mauser, 
which I had borrowed from a man on the 
estate, and we had not been waiting long 
when a tiger suddenly came out of cover 
to my left. I fired and the tiger turned 
away in front of another machan where 
someone else took a shot. Then it disap- 
peared. 


It was too late in the day to follow 
up and I returned home, listening to the 
roars fading into the distance and won- 
dering whether my aim had been steady. 
The next day it was decided that I was 
too young to pursue a wounded animal, 
so while I waited impatiently in the Rest 
House, the old forest ranger went out to 
search. When he eventually found the 
tiger, he discovered that it had been hit 
by two shots: one had been fired by me 
and the other by the man in the n 
machan. But as the rules of hunting state 
that the grophy goes to whoever draws 
blood, I was able to claim the tiger aS 
mine. 

Apart from tiger shooting, my favou- 
rite pastime as a boy was to drive out 
into the forest in the middle of the night 
in an open car—the jeep had not made its 
appearance by then. Entering a hidden 
glade was like looking down from some 
high vantage point on to a sylvan city: 
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lights of the ear shone out of the darkness. 
Whenever we saw something we thought 
worth shooting, we took a shot at it. 1 
remember on one occasion that someone 
wounded a hyena and, in order to save 
ammunition, we tried to run the wretched 
heast over by driving the car backwards 
and forwards. 

Quite a few unsuspecting animals were 
killed and many more wounded in these 
nightmare expeditions, but somehow the 
crime did not seem so terrible as it does 
in these days of scarcity, no doubt hecause 
ihe enormity of a crime depends on its 
context. 


In the mean time, I had met a young 
man, the son of one of the landowning 
families in the District of Kheri in Uttar 
Pradesh, who suggested that there was no- 
thing better in life than farming near the 
Nepal border in a place called Pallia. There 
was any amount of land available and the 
shooting was out of this world. This idea 
appealed to rne immediately and, when I 
paid him a visit soon afterwards and shot 
a big old boar in the reserved forest and 
drank whisky by lamplight, it seemed to 
me that all the frustrations I had felt after 
leaving the army were worth while if I 
could earn my living in such surroundings. 
Tales of the terai as the breeding ground 
of malaria and the haunt of dacoit gangs 
did not daunt me, and although I had never 
lived in this part of the country, I fell 
asleep with the happy thought that 1 had 
come home to roost. 


The next day we worked out figures 
at the minimum rates and minimum yields 
and it seemed that I had so much money 
that I did not know what to do with it. 
It then remained ta consult the people who 
knew, or were supposed to know, and they 
were so impressed with our enthusiasm 
that jhey readily agreed that if we grew 
enough to eat, we could not starve. The 
Jeremiahs who dwelt on the loneliness aad 
ihe hardships of a pioneer venture and its 
inevitable discomforts I did not go to see 
again. 


Start Of A Farming Career 


And so, one hot surnmer months later, 
at about three in the morging, I alighted 
from the small-gauge train at Pallia to 
begin my farming career. The land I 
had taken on lease was three miles from 
the railway station, an hour's journe; either 
by foot or bullock-cart, which was the only 
form of transport available. I did not like 
riding on the carts, so I walked along the 
dust road and reached my land just as it 
was beginning to get light. 

Jasbirnagar Farm, as I was later to 
name it, was a rough piece of ground on 
a plain covered with large stretches of 
tamarisk and savannah and a mosaic of 
swamps. Seven miles to the north were the 
forests of North Kheri and a few miles 
south the unstable Sarda river. The Sarda 
flows down into the plains from the Hima- 
layas, passing the districts of Naini Tal, 
Almora and Garhwal, which were ceded 
to India by the Treaty of Sargauli in 1816 
at the end of the Second Nepalese War. 
It then runs close to the Nepal border, 
arriving in due course in the district of 
Kheri Over the years the river has wan- 
dered across the plain on which my farm 
stands and, at one time, it must have run 
as far north as the forest, since today 
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BUFFALO GRAZING. Farmers sujífer more from trespassing cattle than from wild ani- 


mals, Some of these cattle break away from their masters to form semi-wild groups and graze 
on anything they can find. These domestic animals are more of a menace since they are 


unafraid of human beings. 


there is a bank marking the limit of the 
piain. 

The Trans-Sarda, as the area to the 
north of its present course is known, had 
for many years been a grazing reserve for 
vast herds of buffaloes and cows, and when 
I arrived in 1945, arable farming was still 
restricted to sites near the villages. Even 
there it was carried on under conditions 
of great hardship caüsed not so much by 
wild animals as by domestic herds whose 
owners used to turn them loose. From 
these hefds some cattle broke away to 
form feral or semi-wild groups which knew 
no masters and grazed with impartiality’ on 
anything they could find. The domestic 
animals were more of a menace, however, 
since they were unafraid of humans and 
would accept no boundaries in their search 
for new pastures. 


With little or no experience in the art 
of tethering these feral animals, the poor 
cultivator found them very difficult to catch 
and was usually set upon by the better nour- 
ished cattle graziers when he occasionally 
succeeded, Closer to the forest, whole vil- 
lages went out of cultivation due to the acti- 
vities of dacoits, who spent the months of 
the rainy season comfortably ensconced in 
the rest-houses and living off the land, 
while the forest staff were away. The forest- 
ers were well aware of this, but on the 
principle of live and let live, said nothing. 
Thus might was right in the land and the 
strong oppressed the weak. 


I knew nothing about farming then and 
everything had to be learnt from scratch. 
The first few days were spent in building 
myself a thatched hut in which to live, and 
then, 83 I had no draught bullocks, in get- 
ting some low ground with enough moisture 
dug by human labour in time for the sow- 
ing season. I had heard that the local people 
were very slack, so I stood in the sun, keep- 
ing a check on the men whom I had hired, 
and soon I was down with sunstroke. Lying 
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ill under a thatched roof with the tempera- 
ture in the shade at 110°F taught me to be 
more careful in the future. 


My land was next to a village of about 
a hundred huts and surrounded by a cattle 
population of well over 2,000, and it was not 
long before the battles with the graziers 
began. Needless to say, my arrival in the 
district was not popular, as the graziers were 
compelled to keep a check on the caitle 
which had untii now roamed freely in the 
area, returning only to be milked. 


At first the Gaddis—for that is what the 
Muslim graziers were called—decided to 
pretend I wasn’t there. This meant that I 
frequently went to sleep in the evening with 
a nice field of standing wheat or corn, only 
to find next morning that it had been com- 
pletely destroyed. I soon realised that there 
were few things more heart-breaking than 
to prepare a field, fertilise and sow it, and 
know that, one night before the harvest, you 
might discover nothing but stubble in place 
of a season's protit. 


Nevertheless, the war of attrition con- 
tinued and grazing carried on unabated, Wet 
nights, when the watchmen took shelter 
from the pelting rain and blood-sucking 
leeches abounded, were gala occasions for 
the cattle, which remained unaífected by 
either rain or leeches, But tbe other side also 
suffered when the cattle were shot "by mis- 
take" or killed by a tiger after they had 
been caught in my fields and tethered in 
some spot which invited the attention of the 
carnivores, 


Dacoits and malaria were the two other 
hazards which had held back agricultural 
development in the area, Twelve villages 
had gone out of cultivation near the forest 
owing to the unwelcome attention of a noto- 
rious brigand called Kallan Khan and his 
gang, and regular bouts of malaria had com- 
pleted the rout, 'The sparse population of the 
distriet was now huddled in a few villages, 
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THE ELEGANT BLACKBU 


i ed of 45 to 60 miles an hour. When alarme 
Emus bounds, sailing through the air, fou 
or eight yards in a jump. Its only serious pr 


footed cheetah. 


CK is one of the fastest animals in the world, capable of attain- 


d, the-blackbuck takes off in a series of 


r or five feet off the ground and covering seven 


edator (other than mam) is the even fleeter- 
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racked by seasonal fevers, devoid of ambi- 
tion and content simply to exist as their an- 
cestors had before them. 
For the first few years after my arrival, 
I was the only farmer in the district. It was 
a tough and lonely life after the army, and 
I think it was only my natural perversity 
of character which made me stick it. But 
after 1950, the situation slowly changed as 
pioneers displaced from the Punjab started 
coming in. These stalwarts from the dry heat 
of the plains suffered terribly in the moist 
enervating climate of the terai; whole fami- 
lies died but others clung to the wilderness 
because of the promise of large holdings and 
the prospect of converting the waving seas 
of grasslands into productive crops. 
Kalan Khan had mercifully departed to 
Pakistan at the time of Partition, but his 
place was taken by an ex-wrestler and con- 
vict called Bashira. Bashira’s wife also used 
to tote a gun and romantic rumours spread 
about this glamorous female who rode the 
rods with the gang and was as tough as any 
of them, Bashira raided and pillaged whe- 
rever he went and his exploits spread terror 
in the neighbonrhood. Brutal murders were 
attributed to him and many others to his 
wife. If he required fire-arms, he merely 
walked into one of the widely scattered 
farm huts and took them. A neighbour of 
as a man called Boaz, was once accosted 
on morning rounds and poli 1 
Ete bot. politely relieved 
DAS Bashira lived in the forest and occupied 
; e. the rest-houses during the months of the 
rainy season. It was very difficult to catch 
him because communications were bad, and 
long before the Police could reach the scene 
of a robbery in borrowed vehicles, the rob- 
bers had decamped. Extra police were post- 
. € in the forest but, after an inconclusiye 
| encounter near the Nepal border, they pre- 
“erred to occupy their time poaching, 
^t one stage, I was informed by the 
4 authorities that a roster mn 


a policeman in Pilibhit District after being 
betrayed by a confederate. “Begum” Ba- 
shira proved, as an anticlimax, to be a plain, 
uneducated and pregnant village woman. 


Compared to the struggle with dacoits 
and domestic cattle, crop-protection activi- 
ty aimed at wild animals was rather fun. 
The pig was the chief culprit. His breeding 
capacity was outrageous and six to eight 
piglets could be seen at heel when the litters 
were dropped in June and July. A family of 
pigs would lie up in @ thicket or preferably 
in the crops, where they could feed when 
they felt like it, living, so to speak, in the 
pantry. During the rains, they made shel- 
ters for themselves and their young ones by 
cutting long strands of grass with their teeth. 
They then piled the grass in a huge heap 
and, as soon as it was reasonably dry, they 
would burrow underneath the resulting 
dump, which soon assumed the sheltering 
aspect of an igloo; inside was a spacious, 
cool and rainproof abode. In the winter 
they slept, piled up one on the other, there- 
by solving the problem of thermal conduc- 
tivity in nature’s way. 


The Stubborn Wildpigs 


Wildpigs are destructive to all types of 
crops at any stage of growth. They are par- 
ticularly fond of sugarcane and move into 
the fields as soon as the first shoots emerge 
with the onset of the rainy season. There- 
after they live, eat and sleep in the cane. 
Whatever you do, it is impossible to drive 
them out: if you try to beat them one way, 
they will surely go the other. Paddy is one 
of their favourite foods and it is a curious 
experience to walk up to a field on a dark 
night and hear what the city dweller might 
take for the chatter of innumerable casta- 
nets which is, in fact, the pigs chewing 
the ripe grain with their big teeth. They will 
demolish whole fields of maize, barley and 
wheat, dig up potatoes and yams and often 
destroy more than they can eat, 


To protect my crops from the pigs, I 
built myself a portable platform about eight 
feet high where I sat with my rifle, waiting 
for them to show up. I placed this device, 
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suitably camouflaged, wherever the damage 
was greatest, because the pig has the con- 
venient habit of always returning to feed at 
the same spot. These tactics were remark- 
ably successful and I used to get very worked 
up when a big board appeared, since there 
are few animals so replete with power as 
an old singler with curving iushes, some- 
what reminiscent of a vintage fighter pilot. 
I was always looking for the chance to shoot 
a record-size boar with 12-inch tushes and 
weighing something dike five hundred 
pounds, but the best I could do was one of 
three hundred pounds with 8-inch tushes. 
Another source of trouble were elephants 
which can, of course, be ruinous to crops, 
but fortunately we had few of these ponde- 
rous visitors. They are, in any case, very 
sensitive to noise, and those which came 
soon decamped when tincans were beaten 
and blank cartridges or fire-crackers let off. 


Nor did the various-species of deer which 
populated the plains do much harm, Deer 
have never been great despoilers of crops; 
certainly,they will come and graze on young 
shoots, but they are just as susceptible to 
noise as an elephant and, compared to the 
damage done by domestic cattle, the effects 
of their raiding are insignificant. They are 
continually kept on the move either by the 
threat of being shot or by the predators 
that always come in the wake of a swel- 
ling deer population. This probably explains 
the fact that, though the natural range of 
the deer tribe is restricted, they do not graze 
in one place for any length of time. 


Carnivores — A Pleasant Diversion 

The most interesting wild animals 
around my farm were, of course, the carni- 
vores. When I first arrived at Pallia, there 
were quite a number in the area and an en- 
counter with a tiger or a leopard beaame a 
fairly common experience. Tigresses were 
often to be found lying up with their cubs 
in the sugarcane, a situation which imme- 
diately brought all work to a halt if the 
cane was being cut at the time. On these oc- 
casions, I would go out on the elephant and 
endeavour to drive the tigress from the cane 
with shouts and blank cartridges fired into 
the air. The odd leopard turned up too, and 
I well remember being woken one night by 
my dog barking furiously at some intruder. 
It turned out to be a leopard and there is 
no doubt that, if I had not intervened, my 
dog would have been carried off into the 
night. 


On the whole, however, more fear than 
injury was caused by these beasts and the 
local farmers, like all people who settle near 
the forest, learnt to live with them. I also 
counted their presence in the area as a plea- 
sant diversion and a deterrent to the crop- 
raiding deer and cattle during my struggle 
to farm in the early years at Pallia. 


I HAD been at Jasbirnagar Farm for four- 
teen years when I bought my new land 
on the edge of the forest, and I moved there 
almost as soon as I had completed the deal 
with the politician who owned it. In some 
ways, it reminded me of arriving in Pallia 
for the first time, except that it was more 
remote, and this time I travelled the last 
few miles by elephant and not on foot. 


Admittedly, many of the problems 
which had confronted me on the other side 
of the plain fourteen years before no longer 
existed now. Malaria had been almost 
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completely wiped out; and although there 
was always a risk of being attacked and rob- 
bed in the forest, dacoity on the grand scale 
of a Kallan Khan or a Bashira was a thing of 
the past. And in the mean time, of course, 
I had become an experienced farmer and 
would be able to avoid the mistakes of my 
early days. Nevertheless, converting a vir- 
gin piece of scrubland into a profitable farm 
was not an easy venture and, for several 
months, I worked every day, from dawn 
until’ sunset, coaxing order out of the sur- 
rounding chaos. 

The first task' was to decide where to 
establish my base. I had spent nine years at 
my other farm, living in a simple thatched 
hut before moving for the last five to a 
modest house I had built near by. Now it 
was to be a thatched hut all over again, and 
the obvious place for it seemed to be above 
the bank of the river, with the giant sal 
trees of the forest looming behind and the 
open plain spreading out in front. Later, I 
rebuilt the hut in stone and, over the years, 
added other simple whitewashed buildings 
until they are now strung out haphazardly 
over a hundred yards or so 

Recently, I even added a second storey 
to two of the buildings, giving the place an 
appearance of permanence which it never 
possessed in the early days; and with the 
arrival of mains electricity to take over from 
the generator which I originally imported, 
it has acquired some of the comforts not 
usually found in the wilds. That was later 
on, however, and when I first arrived on 
the scene, life was rough and simple. 


Cobras, Kraits And Ratsnakes ! 


Snakes seemed to be everywhere at 
that time, There were plenty of cobras and 
kraits and any amount of ratsnakes. I have 
never been bitten by a snake, though several 
men on my farm have. One particular man 
once woke me in the middle of the night, 
claiming that he had been bitten by a krait; 
I sucked the poison out of his toe and took 
him to the doctor. A few days later he de- 
camped, taking my wristwatch with him. 


There were about ten men working for 
me altogether and we formed a self-suffi- 
cient little community on the edge of the 
forest. I sunk a well in front of my hut 
which provided plenty of water, and for 
food we relied on our stores, occasionally 
supplemented by a wildpig or deer. shot in 
the fields. We felt extraordinarily isolated 
from the outside world; the nearest track 
ended two miles away as the surrounding 
area was waterlogged much of the year, and 
a visit to the local village to collect provi- 
sions or medicine occupied most of the day. 
Later on we built a dirt track, snaking along 
the river to join up with the cart, but even 
then communications were hazardous as the 
road became impassable during the rains. 


The river. has always been difficult to 
contain and, in these early days, it was 
often completely out of hand. A torpid 
Stream for most of the year, it became a 
raging torrent during the monsoon dnd com- 
pletely flooded my land for several months 
at a time. The weak spots were two cuttings 
in the bank half a mile downstream from 
my farm. From here the water would flow 
back to my fields whenever the river began 
to rise. Several times I tried:to prevent this 
happening by earthing up the banks, only to 
see the river wash them away again, but by 
experimenting with several techniques and 
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learning from my failures, I eventually suc- - 


ceeded in bringing it under control 


The floods often bring with them a 
variety of unusual visitors. I have seen two 
or three Gangetic dolphins gambolling 
around in the fast-running waters, only to 
disappear downstream to the bigger rivers 
from which they came as soon as the flood 
subsided. Turtles the size of small plates 
float past on logs, sunning themselves with 
their heads pointed up in the air and slip- 
ping from time to time off the logs to cool 
themselves in the water. And sometimes, 
when the river rises very suddenly after 
heavy rain, a mass of dead fish is left be- 
hind on the banks when the water subsides. 
The mudfish is invariably the only survivor 
on these occasions, which suggests that the 
others must die from the excessive amount 
of silt in the water. 


I soon discovered that the river was the 
centre of wildlife activity around my emerg- 
ing farm. Just below the confluence of the 
Soheli with the Neora, I built a little sum- 
mer house, around a large jamun tree 
(Eugenia jambolana). I called it “Pincha’s 
Bar” after my dog, a faithful companion of 
sixteen and a half years whose indestructible 
little heart was stilled, not by age, but by 
drowning. From there I could observe the 
animals and birds when they came down to 
the water to drink. 


Official Honours For The Monkey 


On the far bank, about thirty yards 
away opposite the bar, I have seen at one 
time or another all the animals of the forest 
except the tiger. Small groups of chital deer 
pass by, grazing on the fresh shoots, and 
leopards have walked silently along the 
bank. Once early in the morning, I saw a 
bear foraging in the undergrawth. And, 
every evening, the birds gather to feed on a 
mound under a large tree, where I leave 
paddy for them to eat. Sometimes a male 
peacock will join the others on the river’s 
edge, but he is a nervous creature and scut- 
tles back into the forest as soon as he sees 
someone on the other side. 


Of all the animals I found around the 
place when I moved in, the monkeys were 


the most common. There were two kinds: . 


the brown rhesus monkey (which is caught 
and exported for medical research) and the 
white-coated, black~faced langur. To me the 
langur has always been the more dignified 
animal. The rhesus monkey is continually 
causing some sort of damage. They pick up. 
the grain of a newly sown crop and tear out 
young sugarcane by its roots. Government 
statistics accord them the honour of bracket- 
ing them with rats as a prime cause of food- 
grain shortage. Even in the forests they pre- 
fer to live in proximity to human habita- 
tion, eating sugarcane and other crops and 
seemingly unmoved by punitive action. I- 
have sometimes caught them raiding my 
fields, and then they rush away to the river, 
jump in and do a furious dog-paddle to 
the other side. 


Langurs on the other hand, are shy 
creatures and keep to themselves. They 
move about in tribes, patrolling small beats 
in the. forest, and the ones which frequented 
the tall trees on the far bank of the river 
behind my farm were somewhat startled by 
our appearance on the scene. Soon, however, 
they became accustomed to the sight of 
humans, though it has always been very 
difficult to get anywhere near them. 


They sit comfortably high up in the trees 
observing the activities on the farm as they 
eat, and then suddenly take off through the 
forest, leaving the branches shaking emptily 
in the air behind them, as though disturbed 
by a gust of wind. They are playful animals 
and many times I have photographed them, 
fooling around in the forest-and underneath 
the trees where the birds feed on the far 
bank of the river. 


Step by step, my farm began to take 
shape in this setting. The road was finished, 
my huts became more comfortable and fields 
of sugarcane sprang up where once there 
was only scrubland. I decided to- call my 
new home “Tiger Haven” in memory of my 
elder brother who, when an Air Vice-Mar- 
shal, was called “Tiger”; it also seemed ap- 
propriate to a place sitting on the edge of 
tiger territory. 


— Continued. 


THE UNHAPPY AND PERSECUTED SWAMPDEER, The average swampdeer is almost 4 Jeet 
tall at the shouldér and weighs between 350 and 400 lb. The stags grow a new set of antlers 
each year. Their mating season starts from September onwards and lasts till January. 
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pied-crested cuckoo would warn me, with 
unfailing accuracy, that the monsoon Was y 
imminent, and as the first showers started their li 
sweeping in across the plains, I would pack 
my belongings in a trailer and return to the Th 
house of Jesbirnagar Farm, which I still be affe 
owned. In October I waited impatiently for unturn 
the last rains to die out and E. way à the em 
ays—an event which was always nsigni 
peer the appearance of the redstart, Fish f 
another equally reliable bird. As soon as I the. sti 
saw it, I knew it was time to return to the roots i 
forest. Winters at “Tiger Haven” were sharp small 
Sometimes the temperature dropped almost left un 
to freezing-point and we would light logfires tic hai 
outside the bar above the river. Then in divisio 
March it started to get hot again and the over : 
fireflies returned, infiltrating the branches produc 
of the trees and making them appear like Natur: 
living objects in the forest. to sur] 
thus < 
I started sleeping outside again, and caused 
some nights the forest seemed to close in exploit 
on our little encampment. Occasionally, I 
would be woken by the shattering roar ofa WwW 
tiger in an altercation over a kill or the - k ket th 
hoarse falsetto bugling of a chital stag. If s ee Sac : i 26 ol re animal 
it had rained during the day, there would : ficance 
be heavy dew in the evening and, soon after YOUNG CHITAL STAGS SPARRING. The chital is one of the world’s handsomest breed the de 
dark, a thousand frogs emerged to fill the ChE irked TER striking feature is the pale-brown coat flecked with white spots like large princi 
air with their deep-throated croaks, an- 2 : ‘or ia, the chital’s mating season 1s at its peak from May to July, | belong 
y ep-ir E when one constantly hears the falsetto bellow of the stag. The chital is a prolific breeder— | ith 
swering each other in different keys like the after a gestation period of 7-8 months, twin fawns are born. bao 
chanting of a choir. US ee | was Ol 
it lege 
It gave one a marvellous sense of free- ridden tracts were heavily colonised by the anybody who went to prison during India’s | Covet 
dom and space, lying there listening to the farmers from the Punjab. freedom struggle, even if his offence was witnes 
alae ee ae aaa Boat Every inch of available soil was re- somewhat less respectable than political | nee 5 
; claimed to the very edge of the forest— resistance, could count on getting a licence; " 
"Tiger Haven" had been one of the few common criminals and jailbirds were also satisfie 
ESS than a hundred years ago, India was places to remain untouched—and the grass- able to cash in on the windfall. There was Hunt 
one of the great reservoirs of wildlife land buffer, which had prevented a clash no law to control shooting outside the forest | 3 
in the world. From the Himalayas to the of interest between the wildlife and the at the time and puns, which had been issued | mad 
Indian Ocean, vast numbers of animals, settlers, disappeared. With it went the great for crop protection, soon provided the neces. | ho E 
and a remarkable variety, populated the herds of deer which used to roam across sary arms for an ever-increasing band of | B n 
plains and mountains of the subcontinent. the plains, the crocodiles in the rivers and poachers who slaughtered the deer indis- | m 
D ae man has almost any ng thing which was unable to a dapt criminately and then sold the meat. Ed 
y y is natural reserve. o the new order. i 1 
: Bae manage to colonise ou AA E Sdn A Sport Becomes A Slaughter | VOU 
EA E LOS d Kheri the pro- grassland within the forest, but, in such Hunting was once governed by care- | EU. 
eher ee in HEY = as effective as radically different surroundings, they were aout devised rules and a strict code of tribut 
e tener Haven", the xe first arri- unlikely to survive for long. These islands tables with Independence a new type theme 
sv thin ocal supply of of space in the forest were invariably too of sportsman, less scrupulous than his pre- | that | 
Some species had VOTE P. egeround: small to support many animals, and con- decessor, appeared on the scene. He shot Í nearin 
others were eking out Vilis opeared; tinual forestry operations threatened their anything at any time of the year and often | fone 
Soe rasan 1g out a precarious exist- existence, used a machine-gun mounted on a jeep | thoug 
direi p pru Apud Poth in the EEE A in a purely military-style operation. India, bring 
eee bee the tracto. om were re- oy qudm ene jeer encountered herds sadly, has always suffered from debasing by to att 
Ern ot dhe numan-d , domestic cattle wild'ani e in whose company no the art of hunting until a sport becomes a | 
invader, animal can survive for long. In India slaughter. T 
Land H the cow, being sacred, is never killed and Insi | Haver 
n unger therefore multiplies in thousands. Crowded pe io forest the assault of the hu- from 
met : out like the deer from their traditic man invader was scarcely less thorough there, 
no cosgoute s died the forest, grazing grounds by the de e pore Um EUR uei epu drive my f 
than the remorseless spr 2 more ermal vation and by their own increasing num- A dais. jang ini the interests s happe 
ote end of xe ped of cultivation. bers, the cattle gravitate to the forest, solving the nation's chronic food problems about 
the area to the north of m Pon War where they are allowed to move about inevitably marked our forest areas down thoug 
and up to the Mu fi à god without restriction. Food becomes scarce as future sites of cultivation. Thus, in the that | 
EU ur red ab eH Sig along the and disease breaks out and is then trans- early 19505, began the process which has was ¢ 
was almost completely wild. It hed been a mitted to the local wildlife; in such condi- meiuicen ths forests) of North ndie eds uncip 
natural game p Dd It had been a tions it is always the deer which yield to per cent of the land—considerably less than the s 
«Was gradual]: , but now civilisation the cattle and slowly lose the will to sur- Meis perteni recommended by a recent ; 
Sui ee ceching and depriving vive. commission. servat 
is of their living space. An ever- A littl 
atic The democratic processes of govern- ttle later the same process was re- ke T 
Mice oaae aea in my own dimich ide each ing m 
basis of one man, one vote, gun Jicences part of a programme which provided each shooti 
for crop protection were issued on a mas- landless labourer from Eastern Uttar Pra- desh, 
desh with 10 acres of ground carved out protec 
mana, 
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A ket through hunting fees and royalties on cut the buffalo loose. The man eventually 
w animals killed, but the comparative insigni- discovered what was going on, and since 
S ficance of these earnings was reflected in then we have never been very friendly. 
| the denial to the animals of the age-old ; 
ed | principle that what comes out of the forest It Was No Go! 
Be | belongs to the forest: if a man was caught I also tried to stop some of the profes- 3 
ba | with timber outside the forest, the onus sional shikaris from ignoring the State rules ; 
was on him to prove that he had acquired for tiger shooting by reporting them to T AMBER SCELERE ana EE 
kt | it legally; but if a dead animal was dis- the authorities. On one occasion, I received sions of the timber contractors into the for- 
3 | covered in the same place, two independent first-hand evidence from a party of Ameri- est are almost as disruptive to I E as 
as | witnesses were needed to prove that the can hunters who came to visit me and the cattle. Each year they arrive in long 
vas | animals had indeed been killed in the for- spoke freely after they had drunk a couple nod of bullocks core and crente suona 
al | est. Such unlikely conditions were never of tots of “Old Crow” bourbon. They men- PA ight 7 anima 
de satisfied and no prosecutions resulted. tioned that they had waited up for a tiger 
S0 A after dark and had used a light, both of 
Vas Hunter To Conservationist which were offencess penne) I heard Board that Ghola presented a wonderful op- 
est Finally, a special mention should be that a tiger cub had been shot. I reported portunity to save the swampdeer for poste- 
ied made here of tiger shooting, the time- all this to the Forest Department, but as rity; instead of distributing the land in small 
es- | honoured sport of the ruling classes, both usual it was a complete waste of time and parcels, the Government should hand it all 
dul | British and Indian. Legitimate shooting for nothing was done. over t9 he Forest Topar ke 
Is- sport, as I have already indicated, has never combine the three thousand acres wi e 
on its own exterminated a species. But, for aed Betta pwa pae ane not Sa adjoining forest to create a permanent re- 
various reasons, the tiger has been hunted =o Pe M (us KE RUE ente dry ee serve. a proposal became xa E 
ue | mo CORRER Tuan ped animal, With the possible exception of the black- ieu" [nd puse c. EXT Es 
and this; has undoubtedly made a large con- buck, no other species of Indian wildlife n A d 
of tribution to the decline in,its numbers. By VERULCCA EO IO CTHU RIS 1965, and together we went to Ghola an 
ype the early 1960s few people had realised reduction i bers in th P carried out a survey of the local swampdeer j 
re- that the symbol of India’s wildlife was uction in numbers in the post-war years. — population. Instead of the 1,500 animals that 
r | : TO : The swampdeer is found nowhere in the A j 
hot f nearing extinction; each year fresh expedi- world baina and Noral endis EAA on been reported in the area, we found only | 
ten tions were mounted to the forest, and existed in great numbers all over the north g 3 
eep though it became increasingly difficult to and central parts of the country. As usual, however, the State Govern- i 
dia, bring home a trophy, the sport continued ment. vacillated and it^ was! not! until 1969 i 
in to attract local and foreign hunters. In my own region the banks and reach- F 
"E P es of the river Sarda afforded an ideal na- that theys acce presi idea. By, then ii was | 
2n | Thus, by the time I arrived at "Tiger tural reserve for the species up to the end we ues Deron "E. d de oe : 
Haven”, the local wildlife was under attack of the Second World War. Between the Ces ae 5 GR ah oe ee B 
hu- from all sides. During my first few years river and the forest, 15 miles to the north, A nan once acco wan p ugh $ 
ugh there, I was too preoccupied in building up there was plenty of marshland, interspersed S Eum DAY RES Do rou fo e thei Y = 
rive my farm either to appreciate what was with creeks and patches of sand and silt  \crent That MAR DUAE enses | 
of happening to the animals or to do anything where the unstable Sarda overflowed its jaa inter te elect these would-be ae 
ems about it. I still occasionally went hunting, banks each year. This was the selected ac. -AIET QUO MJRC UM eae UO ED c 
^ XA owners is another story; the fact remains 
wn though not for tigers, and the possibility home of the deer, shared by robber gangs that th 
: : A A T e Government had failed to protect 
the that the animals might vanish altogether and malarial mosquitoes, and it was pro- a species! threatened with! extinccin 
has was only a vague and not altogejher con- bably one of the most spectacular wildlife nes á 
13 vincing idea at the back of my mind. Still sights in the world to see a herd of nearly One morning, soon after this debacle, | E 
LEA the signs were íhere, and each shooting a thousand animals galloping across a fresh- I was sitting on a platform high up in a 
cud season turned me a little more into a con- ly burnt plain or splashing through an ex- silk cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum) on 
servationist. panse of water in what seemed like an end- the edge of the forest near my farm. Be- " 
1 Jess surge of antlers, magnified by the stag's low me lay a burnt-out meadow where the 
E , The immediate area of forest rU habit of segregating and by the many tines new shoots of grass were just LM 
| as A my farm formed part of one of 2 the swampdeer head possesses, to sprout through the charred ground. Gaz- 
Sach ooting blocks in the State of Uttar Pra- : ing towards Ghola, I wondered about the 
M desh, and for a long time the only effective In 1964, when the State Wildlife Board EA GEHT swampdeer T nd bae : 
up protection I gave the animals was when I was created in Uttar Pradesh and I became n trying 
veis managed to lease it from the Forestry De- a member, I strongly recommended to the —Gonünurd 
nent 


Simultaneously, there emerged a new 
policy of exploiting the forests to their 
maximum potential, which was as harmful 
to wildlife as the wholesale destruction of 
their living space. 


The trees were not the only thing to 
be affected. No leaf in the forest was left 
unturned in the frantic search for a quick 
profit, and soon almost everything, however 
insignificant, acquired a monetary value. 
Fish from the rivers and driftwood from 
the. streams, grass for thatching and grass- 
roots for scent-making, honey, manure, 
small plants and dead wood—nothing was 
left untouched. The proceeds from this exo- 
tic harvest were considerable; in my forest 
division, the auction of all forest rights 
over an area covering 300 square miles 
produced over 25 million rupees a year. 
Naturally the one aim of every official was 
to surpass the total of his predecessor, and 
thus a vicious circle was created which 
caused the forest to be more thoroughly 
exploited every year. 


Wildlife also had its value in this mar- 


partment. Each year I, along with twenty 
to thirty other people including local resi- 
dents and sportsmen from. Bombay and 
Delhi, would apply for the block three 
months before the shooting season opened. 
By then the professional shikaris had al- 
ready had their pick on the basis of their 
claim that they had booked important 
American clients who could not be put off. 
The rest of us had our names put in a hat 
and those who emerged successful acquired 
the block for a month’s shooting. 


Sometimes, I used to put in four or 
five applications in different names, and 
with the help of this device I was generally 
able to lease the block two or three times 
a year, Then, of course, there was no shoot- 
ing. But it was an expensive and hapha- 
zard business which only gave the tigers a 
brief respite. Occasionally I made life diffi- 
cult for others who rented the block, parti- 
cularly one individual from Calcutta who 
used to tie up buffalo as bait for the tiger 
immediately opposite my farm. As soon as 
it became dark, my brother (who used to 
visit me occasionally) and I went out and 
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to protect; step by step they were being 
eliminated from the marshes and swamps 
of their birthright through no fault of,their 
own. Their only mistake had been to clash 
with human interests. They had no vote 
and nobody cared. Was this the end? 


I realised from the beginning that it. 


would be useless to approach the State 
Government for help, so I immediately set 
about preparing the ground myself. The 
first step was to plough up five-acre strips 
of open land in the reserved forest and sow 
them with the appropriate grasses for the 
deer to graze on. Next, I constructed salt- 
licks in the shape of cones on the edge of 
the fields; these would provide the deer 
with the minerals they needed. 


My aim was to attract wildlife and this 
I soon succeeded in doing in the shape of 
a forest ranger, whose brother I had recent- 
ly reported for illegally shooting a young 
chital He demanded to know why I should 
not be prosecuted for ploughing up Gov- 
ernment land. e 


Technically, of course, he had a point. 
But by then I had learnt that, if you want 
to get something done, it is fatal to wait 
for permission, so intricate and slow-mov- 
ing are the wheels of bureaucracy. The best 
and only course of action is to go right 
ahead with whatever you are doing. 


As it happened, the forest ranger’s 
superior officer had a sense of proportion; 
wisely, he realised that, in the serious busi- 
ness of forestry, there was no harm in get- 
ting someone else to deal with the minor 
subject of wildlife, which by now held some 
academic interest even for the less exalted 
ranks of the administration. 


My next visitors were the cattle, which 
grazed on the new shoots of barley which 
I had sowed for the deer, and knocked 
over and trampled on the salt-licks. At- 
tempts to persuade the graziers of the 
value of a wildlife sanctuary were futile 
and my appeals to them to keep their herds 
away served no purpose, as the area was 
a normal forest block where cattle were 
allowed to graze on payment of a royalty. 
The only effective course’ of action, it 
seemed, was to adopt strong-arm tactics. 
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After waiting for a suitable opportu- 
nity, I caught a grazier (who was also ille- 
gally gathering dropped swampdeer horns) 
and tethered him to the towing hook of 
my jeep, this being the only way in which 
I could persuade him to accompany me to 
where two more graziers were awaiting 
collection. Then, with my two dogs looking 
out as interested spectators from each side 
of the vehicle, I drove slowly down the 
forest road, pursued by a strange assort- 
ment of sound coming from the rear. There- 
after I had little trouble, at least for a 
while, and was able to rebuild the salt-licks 
in peace, The matter was taken up by local 
politicians but nothing could be proved and 
the law of the jungle prevailed. 


Protection For Swampdeer 


I was now ready to receive the 
swampdeer of Ghola but the problem re- 
mained of persuading them to come. Ghola 
was eight miles away and separated from 
us by a thin belt of forest; clearly they 
would not move on their own. The answer 
seemed to be to drive them out, and so 
one early morning, while the dew was still 
lying on the grass, I set off to Ghola on 
Bhagwan Piari with five other elephants 
borrowed from a nearby farm. At the far 
end of the marshes the elephants fanned 
out, and we started moving slowly through 
the long grasses towards "Tiger Haven", 
shouting and letting off blank cartridges 
as we went. The deer leapt away in front 
of us and, though some wheeled back into 
the marshes as we approached the forest, 
quite a few disappeared into the trees. 
How many had gone through we did not 
know at the time, but a few days later I 
discovered that a herd of 250 swampdeer 
had arrived at the salt-licks on the other 
side. 


Here at last, they found some protec- 
tion, since the area I had prepared was in- 
side the reserved forest where shooting 
rules prevailed, whereas at Ghola they had 
been freely shot by anyone with a gun. 
But it was still a long way from being a 
safe reserve. Local poachers sneaked in to 
kill the animals and large numbers of cattle 
remained on the range. I was the only per- 
son who tried to protect the swampdeer 


THE UNGAINLY NILGAI. The nilgai is a big powerful animal, about the same size as a 
large horse, but without the horse's balanced proportions. It is India's largest representative 
of the antelope family. While not in any immediate danger of extinction, nilgai are fast re- 
ducing in number for much the same reasons as the blackbuck, Since the nilgai's habitat is 
thorny countryside and open forest scrubland, it does not find the sanctuary inviting. 


Lucknow 


from these hazards, and though I did what 
I could, patrolling the forest at odd hours 
of the day and night, it was a hopeless task. 
Unless the Government declared tbe place 
a sanctuary and prohibited cattle grazing 
in the forest, all my efforts would be 
wasted. 


This was a dismal prospect, so, using 
my influence as a member of the State 
Wildlife Board, I started working on the 
authorities, pointing out that, as the deer 
were already within the orbit of the forest, 
it would be a simple matter to declare a 
sanctuary and order the cattle out. To 
back up my case, I took pictures of the 
swampdeer and submitted several papers 
to the Board. But everyone seemed to have 
some objection to the scheme, The politi- 
cians maintained that there was nowhere 
else for the cattle to graze and the down- 
wind forest officials were inclined to agree 
with them. The vested interests of the pro- 
fessional shikari hunters also opposed my 
plan, since the sanctuary would protect the 
tiger as well as the swampdeer. They still 
clung to the tattered memories of the past 
when shoots invariably produced mammoth 
bags, and the fact that the supply had now 
dwindled to single figures did nothing to 
dispel their ambitions. 


Minister To The Rescue 


For over a year, the discussion con- 
tinued with constant lobbying by the in- 
terested parties. I used to make the tiring 
eight-hour journey from my farm up to 
Lucknow where the meetings of the Wild- 
life Board usually took place, but, more 
often than not, I would return with the 
feeling that we were no farther advanced 
at the end than we had been at the begin- 
ning. 


After a time, I began to despair of the 
whole project until, quite suddenly, help 
appeared in the shape of Charan Singh, a 
State Forest Minister who showed great 
interest in the preservation of wildlife. 
Finally, persuaded by my arguments, he 
announced one day that an area of 82.2 
square miles surrounding “Tiger Haven” 
would be declared a sanctuary and that 
the cattle would be excluded “as far as 
possible”. 


That last clause was the catch-phrase, 
of course, as it allowed a wide degree of 
interpretation to individual officials, but I 
was too pleased at the time to pay much 
attention to it. I had originally asked for 
only 40 square miles to be turned into a 
reserve; now, on the recommendation of 
the local wildlife officer, more than twice 
that amount was to be protected. 

The proposed sanctuary, which was to 
be called Dudwa, was about 25 miles long, 
stretching 12 miles each side of “Tiger 
Haven” and three miles deep into the forest 
towards the Nepal border, Of the total area, 
about 20 square miles was open land, where 
the swampdeer could graze, and the rest 
forest consisting of two halves of different 
shooting blocks. Thus something had been 
done to protect the tiger as well as the 
deer. 


It had been a long struggle but I was 
naturally delighted with the results which, 
among other things, would give me the 
opportunity of studying many animals in 
comparatively protected conditions. 


-To Be Continued 
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A FLOOD OF RELIEF. A passenger of the 
Delhi-Ahmedabad Express—who together 
with 700 others was stranded for 56 hours 
at Someshwar Station because of floods—is 
greeted by a relative when the train finally 
reached Ahmedabad. The passengers were 
full of praise for the villagers w helped 
them with food and water but complained 
that the relief packets airdropped by the 
the IAF contained. only biscuits and chana. 


3 F THE ESTIMATES BOGEY? The Estimates Committee of the Bihar 
VHON A FRAD o have indicted Railway Minister L, N. Mishra (above) and his relatives for 
corruption in the Kosi project. Opposition members demanded his resignation, but the Minis- 
ter stoutly denied any personal involvement in the irregularities. Three Bihar MLAs also af- 
firmed that the Estimates Committee Report had nowhere blamed Mr Mishra or his brother, 
the State's Irrigation Minister, Dr Jagannath Mishra. The Report does however mention that 
two of the Railway Ministers brothers are nicknamed “Jalebi Babu” and “Laddu Babu”. 


DID THE BREATHALYSER TEST FIND HIM GUILTY? Is Leo the Greek having a horse 
laugh?—his owner claims the steed can be made to win by giving him a combination of 


whisky and aspirin. 
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THREE CHEERS FOR BANGLADESH, INDIA AND PAKISTAN! Displaying two faces of re- 
lief are P. N. Haksar and Aziz Ahmed. Their two teams finally reacned an agemen end- 
ing months of talks, dilly-dallying and deadlocks. The agreement liqui bulk of hu- 
manitarian problems left over from the 1971 war and benefits 400,000 people in the three 
countries of the subcontinent. It paves the way for Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh. It 
rules out Islamabad's trials of Bengalis and spells out the categories of “Pakistanis” in Bangla- 
desh eligible for repatriation. It is believed that Islamabad will hold direct discussions with 
Dacca on the POWs’ trial. 
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by Professor D. LAL 


The study of lunar rocks has 


given us valuable information 
not only about the moon but also 
about the evolution of the solar 
system. 


The author is noted for his out- 
Standing work in lunar scienee, 
cosmic rays and oceanography. 
He is Direetor of the Physical 
gain Laboratory, Ahmeda- 


American and Soviet lunar probes 
were largely aimed towards a deter- 
ion of the moon's chemical composi- 

tion and age. Ironically, this information is 


Much of our present knowledge of the 
solar system and space is derived from the 
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fact that rocks store in them a large amount 
of information about the time which elapsed 
between the manufacture of their elements 
and their solidifications, and their interac- 
tions with radiation and particles. 


At some stage during the history of the 
solar system, violent processes led to the 
manufacture of a large number of elements, 
including radioactive isotopes. Then follow- 
ed a series of very complex events finally 
leading to the accumulation of Earth, Jupiter 
and other planets. These bodies were pro- 
bably hot to begin with. The most 
important factor is the time interval bet- 
ween the manufacture of elements and their 
solidification. If a given rock takes very long 
to solidify, most of the radioactivity in it 
will decay, 


Thus, in crux, one is looking for some 
nuclear technique whereby one can read 
the number of years which elapsed on a 
clock set at zero time immediately 
after the last manufacture of elements. It 
must be cautioned here that the word “last” 
has a very special significance. Elements 
have been manufactured again and again at 
different times in our galaxy and we are 


primarily concerned with the last manufac- 
ture because any radioactive elements. 
manufactured earlier would have decayed. 

It follows from the above that the im- 
portance of the age of lunar rocks is not 
just a given large value. If we say that a 
rock is three thousand million years old or 
four thousand million years old, in a certain 
sense it would make very little difference 
because after all both these values are very 
large, by any standards, However, as you 
would immediately see, the four thousand 
million years’ old sample would probably 
contain some of the radioactive elements 
manufactured in the last cooking of ele- 
ments prior to accumulation of the solar 
system. e 

In fact, work carried out in India on 
lunar rocks has clearly shown an evidence 
of the ezistence of unstable fissionable 
radio-nuclides when meteorites and lunar 
dust originally solidified. The same does not 
hold for the lunar rocks indicating that the 
rocks solidified much later, Some of the 
radioactivities seen in lunar dust seem to be 
analogous to superheavy transuranic ele- 
ments. Theoretical physicists predict the 
possibility of manufacture of such elements 
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in nature. If our results are confirmed it 
would imply that these theoretical conside- 
rations are correct. 

Thus, “old” rocks are so important in 
scientific studies, There is no trade value for 
"young" rocks in the world of a cosmologist 
who wants to pry into nature's secrets: what 
elements nature manufactures, how large 
are the heaviest nuclei, how long does it 
take to make rocks after nuclei are manu- 
factured? And lunar rocks are old enough 
to answer some of these questions. 


Rocks are commonly labelled as "dead". 
The dictionary meaning of “dead” is “one 
that has ceased to live". On the other hand 
the dictionary meaning of "alive" is one 
which exerts force or contains energy. Hence 
I would like to assert that rocks are very 
much alive, Not only the rocks which you 
can bring from outer space but even the 
rocks on earth. 


interplay Of Atoms 


We know that an atom consists of a 
nucleus around which electrons revolve con- 
tinually. If you put a few atoms together, 
a new type of interplay of forces begins. 
The two atoms continuously interact with 
each other. 


Put many atoms in a lattice structure 
and you have a crystal. Put many crystals 
together and you have a rock. The rock is 
held tegether by a variety of natural forces. 
And if a new force is brought in the picture, 
the rock immediately alters its form. This is 
the secret behind the intense drama that 
goes on between rocks and particles in space. 


The void of space generally assumed to 
be still is in fact the most dynamic sample 
of matter one can lay one’s hands on. Tempe- 
ratures in space can be very high by virtue 
of motion. Thus, space is tenuous and dyna- 
mic. Part of this activity in space is due to 
the motion of the atoms themselves—the rest 
is due to the visiting atomsinuclei|particles 
from the environment. What types of 


DEARER THAN DIAMONDS, these rock 
specimens, collected by the Apollo missions, 
are records of events dating back 4,000 mil- 
lion years. They contain a few minerals not 
found on earth. 
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COMPONENTS OF THE LUNAR SOIL have different histories and origins. The glassy spheres — 


seen here are formed as a result of quick cooling in flight of molten-rock fragments be- 
fore they hit the moon surface at great speed. The white particles, rich in aluminium, sodium | 
and calcium, probably splashed down to the sampling site from the highland regions of 


the moon. 


radiation and particles are present in the 
space around the moonjearth? They are: 
electromagnetic radiation from stars; fast 
particles travelling with ultra-high veloci- 
ties close to the velocity of light (these par- 
ticles are the nuclei of common elements we 
see around us—the particle radiation is call- 
ed cosmic radiation, since we do not know 
about its origin as yet); a breeze consisting 
of atoms from the surface of the Sun, called 
solar wind; dust partícles and large-size ob- 
jects transiting at speeds of the order of 
10-50 km per second. 


What happens when the above particles 
hit the lunar rocks, soil or meteorites? It is 
of course well known that the rocks will be 
shattered when they are hit by dust parti- 
cles or larger-size objects. Large or small 
craters will be formed depending on the 
size of the particles. When smaller particles 
hit rocks, the damage is less. 


Cosmic Gardening 


And finally, when the particles incident 
are nuclei of atoms, the damage is on a still 
smaller scale. But it is interesting to note 
that the damage is not confined just to the 
surface. Dust particles hit and are smashed 
by the outer surface of rocks. Nuclear parti- 
cles go deeper. To them matter does not ap- 
pear as a solid wall but as thinly dispersed 
nuclei: imagine an empty room with a few 
peas hanging in mid air. 


The meteoritic bombardment occurs on 
all scales—the tiniest particles you can pos- 
sibly imagine bomb the surface with super- 
sonic velocities. The large particles are res- 
ponsible for change in the lunar surface 
topography, but the smaller ones produce 
mixing of rock and soil. This phenomena 
may be termed as cosmic gardening. 


Besides fracturing or fragmenting 
rocks, impacts leave behind deformation 
and changes in their crystalline structure. 
Thus rocks retain in them a memory of 
any violent impact which has occurred. 
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One meteorite bombardment occurred as 


while Apollo 14 was on the moon on May 13, 
1972. The huge meteorite crashed uncom- 
fortably close to the spacecraft and its im- 
pact was equal to about 1,000 tons of TNT. 
It made a crater as large as a football field. 


One of the very exciting discoveries 
made recently by scientists is that Lonar 
Lake in  Buldana District is actually 
carved out by a meteorite. The great value 
of the Lonar event lies in the fact that it 
occurred in the Deccan Basalt terrain whose 
chemical composition is similar to that of 
the moon's surface. 


In the barren lunar landscape, there is 
another phenomena that goes on incessantly, 
and that is the production of isotopes as a 
result of interaction of cosmic rays and 
solar rays with the rocks, Solar wind is 
Stopped in lunar rocks and we thus get 
a sample of sun too by sampling lunar 
rocks. From the studies of isotopes in lunar 
rocks, besides learning about chemical com- 
position of solar photosphere, one learns 
about the history of cosmic radiation. The 
latter information goes back millions of 
years. 


Earlier, the evolutionary history of rocks 


and soil was being studied from meteorites, - S 


However, since the outer regions of the 
meteorites are burnt off during their atmos- 
pheric transit, one loses information about 
low-energy particle phenomena in the outer 
surface of rocks. 3 


The 'New' Moon 
The moon that was worshipped by our 


ancestors under names such as Diana and " 


Astarte and that was believed to influence 
social behaviour patterns and crops does not 
occupy this position any more, A suitor will 
now have to think ten times before calling 
his girl Chandra Mukhi—the moon soil and 
rocks are usually black, However, the moon 
has acquired a new, more elevated status as 
a result of a better understanding of the 


environment of space and the lunar surface, 
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Khushwant 


“Butcher of Baluchistan”. 


lons of the Pakistan army. He 


m army in the last war. 


and men of the Pakistan army 


ENERAL TIKKA KHAN was not anxi- 

ous to see me. As I arrived at Karachi 
I made my request for an interview. It was 
received with an embarrassed smile. “We 
will convey the message to the C-in-C," re- 
plied the head of the Information Services, 
—and then provided the C-in-C an alibi, 
"but he may be on tour." 

When I arrived at Islamabad I made 
sure that the General was in town before I 
repeated the request, The Foreign Office 
official was reluctant to ring up Army 
Headquarters and only did so at the in- 
sistence of my friend Manzur Qadir who had 
at one time been in a position of authority 
over both men. "Tell him I want to speak 
to him," said Manzur Qadir. From the num- 
ber of “yeses” and “Oh I sees!” that the of- 
ficial mumbled into the phone I could sense 
that the General did not wish to meet any 
journalisis—least of all an Indian. Manzur 
Qadir's name did the trick. 

After a long pause, the official took 
down the dictation. “At the headquarters at 
fourteen thirty hours.” Qadir took the phone 
himself, “You must invite him to your home; 
he is a friend of Pakistan.” I was invited for 
tea. The Deputy Secretary explained: “Last 
week he gave an interview to Heykal òf Al 
Ahram, He is not very happy over the way 
Heykal reported their dialogue.” 

I arrived at General Tikka Khan's house 
ELE Mee En kind of man I was going to 
m reception he would 


Dr TEGERE 


The Pakistam Army Chief has two images. In Bang- 
Iadesh, India and in many other parts of the world 
he is regarded as a murderer and denigrated with 
epithets like the *Butcher of Bangladesh" and the 


In Pakistan he is respected as a devout Muslim, an 
exception to the rule of hard drinking and high liv- 


ing whieh has come to prevail in the higher eehe- 


*vietories? he gained over the Indians in the skir- 
mishes in the Rann of Kutch and, later on, the Sial- 
kot Sector in the 22-day war in 1965. He is admir- 
ed for his firm handling of the “rebellion” in what 
was then East Pakistan and the stubborn resist- 
ance he put up against the onslaught of the Indian 


Tikka Khan is as popular amongst the officers 


/ eivilian population. Does his popularity endanger 
the new democracy in Pakistan? What does it mean 
to have a hawk as the C-in-C of the Pakistan army? 


Singh — 3 


is idolised for the 


as he is with the 


corted me to the reception room. As usual I 
had come well before the appointed time. 


I took the young man to be the Gene- 
ral's secretary and I asked if I could get a 
copy of the General's biodata. “We don't 
have any such thing," he replied, “but you 
can ask me. I may be able to answer some 
of your questions." 

I pleaded that I knew nothing of the 
General. “I don't even know where and 
when he was born, who his parents were, 
where he was educated, his family life. No- 
thing.” 

“Oh, that sort of thing!” remarked the 
young man. “I can tell you some of it. He 
was born in village Joccha Mamdot in Teh- 
sil Kahuta, 28 miles from Rawalpindi. He is 
the eldest of three sons of Raja Iqbal. We 
are zamindars.” 

“Wel” 


“Oh, yes,” said the young man, 
somewhat embarrassed at the slip. “I am the 
General's eldest son. I should have intro- 
duced myself. My name is Captain Khalid 
Masud Khan. I act as my fathers ADC.” 
We shook hands a second time. 


So this was the son of the infamous 
Tikka! Nothing martial about the offspring. 
Just a sallow-complexioned, mild-manner- 
ed lad with a pin-stripe moustache and ili- 
fitting clothes! “How many are you in the 
family?” I asked. 

“Five. I have a younger brother also in 
the army and another in college. And two 
sisters. One is a doctor in the army and the 
other is at school.” 


“What is your father’s date of birth?” 


He hesitated. “I think 1st July, 1915. 
But I am not sure, You better ask him. I 
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eneral Tikka Khan > 


Exclusive Interview with ____..- 


FOES AND COMRADES-IN-ARMS. Generals S. H. F. J. (Sam) 
Manekshaw and Tikka Khan (left) at the conference hall at Lahore 
Cantonment during their talks in November, 1972. Fellow soldiers 
who knew Tikka Khan during the Burma Campaign in December 
te recati that he was a realist who knew, and worked within, his 
imt tons. 


know the year is 1915 and it is early July. 
I am not certain if it is the first.” 


“He is a Cancer!” a 


"I beg your pardon?” A look of sus- 
picion came over the lad's face. 


“A Cancer, you know! Born under the 
sign of the crab. Therefore kind, sensitive, 
sympathetic, with a powerful imagination. 
Also over-emotional, touchy and moody.” 


The young man looked nonplused. Just 
then a Pathan bearer in white uniform and 
plumed turban opened the door to let in 
the General. 


I would not have recognised him from 
the photographs that I had seen, where the 
khaki uniform, the red tabs on the collar, 
the stars on the epaulets and the swagger 
stick gave him the martial bearing. 
Shorn of them, he looked more like a mild- 
mannered civil servant than an infamous 
soldier. He is barely 5.8 in height and slight- 
ly built. He sports a thin Charlie Chaplin 
moustache and wears thick-lensed glasses 
worn by people after cataracts in their eyes 
have been removed, He wore a grey suit 
obviously cut and stitched by a, darzi in a 
Rawalpindi bazar. I tried to gain his confid- 
ence by a véry effusive “Asalaam Alaikum". 


“Valaikum Salam—or rather Sat Sri 
Akal, I haven't said that for a long time,” 
he said as he shook hands. “Do sit down. 
Bearer, get some tea." 


I sat down beside him, He was ill at 
ease. One hand constantly brushed the arms 
of the sofa; the other alternately rested 
on his knee—or on mine. 


: I expressed ry gratitude to him for re- 
ceiving me and assured him that I would 
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report the interview as objectively and as 
honestly as I could. He patted my knee to 
indicate that he accepted my assurance; 
then startled me by quoting my words: “You 
wrote that we had killed Allah.” (He was 
referring to the headline of an article I had 
written for the New York Times.) 

I winced. "Well...that was taken from 
a story written by a Bangladesh writer... 
It made an effective beginning." 

He smiled and patted my knee to for- 
give me. “You called me Butcher of Ban- 
gladesh', and the*figures you quoted!” 

° Ihailed the General's verbal assault by 
resorting to a diversion: an established mi- 
litary manoeuvre. *General Saheb, your son 
was good enough to tell me something about 
your parents and village. Where did you go 
to school?" 

"In village Kallar Saiyeedan. Then 
I got selected for the army and went to 
Kitchner College, Nowgong. You know Now- 
gong? It is near Jhansi.” 

“Were you a Y cadet?” 

“Yes, I got the Viceroy’s Commission. 
The Second World War started; 1 was on the 
front." 


No Haw-Haw 


It was apparent that Tikka Khan did 
not want to talk about his education because 
there was not much to talk about—no Prince 
of Wales Military College followed by Sand- 
hurst or the Academy at Dehra Dun; no 
names of British regiments to throw about, 
no handlebar-moustachiod haw-haw which 
continues to be the hallmark of the Indian 
top brass. : 

The General comes from a lower-mid- 
dle-class peasant family whose ultimate in 
military ambition would have been a Sube- 
dar Major. His English is halting, pronounc- 
ed in a marked Panjabi accent and often 
punctuated with Panjabi words. 

General Tikka Khan’s sitting room 
showed how success had overtaken his 
would-have-been style of life. Everything in 
the room was obviously provided by the 
Government; the furniture and fillings were 
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sarkari; the prints on the walls were equally 
impersonal. As a matter of fact, one hardly 
noticed anything eXcept the liberal display 
of plaques of different regiments and medal- 
lions on the walls, tables and the mantel- 
piece. On either end of the mantelpiece were 
two framed pieces of Arabic calligraphy: 
one proclaimed the Glory of God, Allaho 
Akbar; the other a line from the Holy Koran, 
Nasrum  min-allahe wa fatehun qareeb 


——————————————M Ame NNNM 
“PACIFICATION” OF EAST PAKISTAN. General Tikka Khan (extreme left) with senior 


Pakistani officers. He was appointed Governor 


of East Pakistan by General Yahya Khan. 


Tikka Khan became notorious as the “Butcher of Bangladesh”, a charge against which the 
General defends himself by saying: “I have devised a formula to get to the truth. Divide 


everything the Indians say by seventy.” 
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Gf Allah is on your side, then victory is 
assured). ~ 

The General told me of his early days 
in the army and his many Indian friends. 
"Two years preceding the war, I was in 
Delhi. When the war broke out I was sent 
out with the 2nd Field Regiment to Libya 
against the Germans under Rommel. 


The Good Old Days 

“My immediate superior was Kumara- 
mangalam, who was then only a Lieutenant. 
With me were Kalyan Singh of Jodhpur and 
Umrao Singh—who became a Major General 
—and Abhay Singh of Kotah, They were all 
Rajputs. But there was Prem Singh who 
was a Sikh and who also became a Major 
General. We used to call him 'Khorey-kee- 
hosee’ (Who knows what'll happen!) Singh 
because he was forever waving his hands 
in the air and saying in his Pothohari ac- 
cent: “Khorey kee hosee!" The General 
waved his hands in the air and imitated his 
erstwhile friend's speech. His deep sunken 
eyes sparkled through the thick lenses, 

"The Germans captured me at Bir ul 
Hakim. I was a prisoner of war for 15 
months. Then I escaped. I was back with 
my 2nd Field Regiment. I was sent to the 
Burma front. We fought the Japanese, And 
the INA. We captured your General Shah 
Nawaz. I was hit in the right arm," he said, 
stroking his right bicep with the other 
hand. “Nothing very serious but I was out 
of action for three months, By the time I 
left hospital the war was over. I was 
promoted to the rank of Captain and posted 
to Deolali, then Mathura. After that Kalyan, 
where I was selected for a staff college 
course, We were instructors in the IMA., 


—Continued 
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THE CHAI IS CHINESE. Tikka Khan—then L 
reception after being sworn in as Governor o 
The Chief Justice of East Pakistan had earlier 
Khan. The General attributed the defeat of th 
“ninety per cent of the people" were with In 
theirs. He does not believe that the Pak soldiers 
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t-General—chats with Chinese diplomats at a 
f East Pakistan on April 19, 1971 in Rawalpindi. 
created a crisis by refusing to swear in Tikka 
e Pak army in Bangladesh to the fact that 
dia and that the Indian Generals outwitted 
raped Bengali women. 


Dehra Dun, in 1946. I took over from Ayappa 
(later Lt-General). 1 was made a Major. 
That summer I got married...” 


“To your own cousin?” 


“Yes! How did you know?” he asked, 
turning a questioning look at his son. 


“I guessed. Most Panjabi Muslims marry 
first cousins.” 


"That's right,” he conceded. "Then came 
Independence and Partition. And I came to 
Pakistan.” 


Rapid Promotions 


In Pakistan there was less competition 
and promotion was rapid. Starting as in- 
structor at the Kaku] Academy, Tikka Khan 
went on to the Staff College in Quetta in 
1948 and in January 1949 he came to 
General Headquarters. Six months there- 
after he was promoted to the rank of Lt- 
Colonel and was entrusted with the raising 
of a new Medium Artillery Regiment. In 
1954 he was made a full Colonel and De- 
puty Director of Artillery. A year later 
(June 1955) he became a Brigadier and, after 
postings at Nowshehera, Peshawar and 

Quetta, he returned to headquarters. In 1952 
he became a Major-General. 


Tikka Khan interrupted his narrative to 
fill me in on his role in Quetta in 1964, the 
period which earned him in the eyes of the 
Indians the title: “Butcher of Baluchistan”. 
to him, all that happened was 

brigands 


foustabulary anà in mopping up the out- 
ws, he slew one and a few others were in- 
jured. “That was all,” he said, "and y, 


press made it out into some kind of 
massacre." 


The 1965 War 


General Tikka Khan first crossed swords 
with our men on the Rann of Kutch in 1965. 
"It was a small action,” he said. “Your 
Border Security Force against our Rangers. 
After a short engagement, there was cease- 
fire and a few days later (4th July) our 
forces disengaged." 


Then came the 22-day war. The 
General was in charge of the Sialkot 
Sector. Facing him on the Indian side were 
his erstwhile colleagues, Generals Thapan 
and Noronha. “It ended in a kind of stale- 
mate,” said Tikka Khan. “You outnumber- 
ed us three to one but we held our ground.” 


The Pakistanis claim they won the 
1965 war. “You celebrate a victory day,” I 
said. “That does not seem justified by either 
a comparison of casualties, the capture of 
armour or territory. Most foreign military 
observers say that we Indians had an edge 
over you.” 

General Tikka Khan gave me a wan 
smile and answered without any emotion, 
“We maintain you lost more. That stands 
to reason as you attacked us and the attack- 
er always loses more men and material.” 


e 


"What about the territory? And tanks? 


And aircraft? Our figures don't tally with 
yours." 

The General held his ground and re- 
peated, “We maintain you lost more.” And 
then conceded, “There wasn’t much differ- 
=e but we maintain we had the beiter of 

u 


I did not press him any further. 
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At the end of the 22-day Indo-Pak 
fracas, General Tikka Khan became ag 
Quarter-Master General and in April 1969 a 
Li-General That summer he had his first 
foray into politics. In August he was ap- 
pointed Martial Law Administrator of 
Lahore and stayed at the post for almost 
two years. Then the simmering in East Pak- 
jstan came to a boil. 


No Political Ambition 

By then General Tikka Khan had earn- 
ed for himself the reputation of a strong 
man who could restore order in a disturbed 
area without resorting to unnecessary vio- 
lence. He had the confidence of his collea- 
gues as well as of President Yahya Khan. 
Unlike many senior officers he had no poli- 
tical ambitions; he could be trusted to nego- 
tiate with politicians without playing poli- 
tics. Thus he was a natural choice for Gov- 
ernor and Martial Law Administrator of 
East Pakistan. 

“It was on the 5th of March, 1971, that 
President Yahya Khan sent for me at Kara- 
chi. We hâd a long personal talk. He asked 
me to proceed immediately to Dacca as the 
situation was very serious," said General 
Tikka Khan. "I handed over charge at 
Lahore and took the first outward flight 
—of course by then you had banned over- 
flights of Pakistani aircraft and I had to go 
via Ceylon. I landed in Dacca on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of March. 


“It was a very tricky situation. Admiral 
Ahsan had resigned the post of Governor; 
so had General Yaqub—but he was still liv- 
ing in the Governor’s residence. I moved 
into a house in the Cantonment. I called a 
meeting of the Chief Secretary, the I.G. and 
the D.LG. of Police and learnt that the situ- 
ation was beyond civilian control and that 
Shaikh Mujibur Rahman was expected to 
declare the independence of Bangladesh at 
a meeting scheduled to take place at the 
Racecourse the next day. At the suggestion 
of the Chief Secretary and the LG. of Po- 
lice, I tried to meet Shaikh Saheb. He would 
not come either to the Governor's house or 
to the Cantonment. He evaded my sugges- 
tion that we meet at a neutral place. To 
keep up his poljtical image he wanted me to 
call on him. 


"However, he did not declare inde- 
pendence. But I learnt that his men were 
everywhere, creating chaos. I had moved 
into the Governor's residence but knowing 
his objection to coming there, I sent a note 
to him suggesting our meeting at the As- 
sembly building which I remember describ- 
ing to him as 'your future house'. Mujib did 
not even respond to this suggestion." 

I interrupted him and asked him: 
"Didn't the Chief Justice refuse to admin- 
ister the oath of office to you?" 


“He was scared. He sent me a note ex- 
plaining that he feared his life was in dan- 
ger. However, 1 proceeded to perform the 
duties of Governor and Marshal Law Ad- 
ministrator without bothering about cere- 
monies." 


He resumed his narrative; “On the 12th 
of March, I released the news that the Pre- 
Sident would be visiting Dacca, Three days 
later, Yahya Khan and Mr Bhutto arrived 
and negotiations were reopened between the 
leaders. 


“I want you to know that till then we 
had taken no action whatsoever," insisted 
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General Tikka Khan. “Not a soldier had been 
moved out of the cantonments; one unit, 
which was ready at Karachi for duty in East 
Pakistan, was not allowed to board the ship 
lest the move might be misconstrued. There 
was a ship loaded with ammunition in Chit- 
tagong harbour which the Bengalis refused 
to unload. I gave orders that no action be 
taken against them. Even when the political 
negotiations failed, I did not order any mili- 
tary action. 

"It was only when I heard that units of 
the East Pakistan Rifles and the Armed 
Constabulary at different stations—Kushtia, 
Pabna, Chittagong and many other places— 
had mutinied and murdered their non-Ben- 
Eali officers, in some cases massacred íheir 
families as well, that I realised I was up 
against a full-scale rebellion and decided to 
act," 

"Can you recall the exact sequence of 
incidents on the fateful night of the 25th 
and on the 26th of March, 1971?" I asked. 


The Night Of March 25 


"Yes," he replied and progeeded to re- 
minisce in detail “I had information that 
the University which was closed was being 
used to store arms and ammunition for the 
use of the mutineers of the East Pakistan 
Rifles and the Bengali police. On my orders 
ihe Bengali police all over the country 
were disarmed at 16.30 hours. Later in the 
evening, my men took possession of the Peel- 
khana where arms were stored. I directed 
the operations and was in constant tele- 
phonic and radio communication with what- 
ever was going on." 


The General did not mention the arrest 
of Shaikh Mujibur Rahman and the way he 
was flown out to West Pakistan. 


"There was heavy fighting in many 
parts of the country. In Dacca itself we were 
up all night, mopping up pockets.of resist- 
ance. By morning we had the situation en- 
tirely under control." 


"At what cost? Papers reported that 
you let loose a regular blood bath, parti- 
cularly at the University. There are many 
eyewitness accounts of what happened..." 


"It was your propagandists—your All 
India Radio and your press. It is then that 
I came to the conclusion that if you want to 
get to the truth, divide anything the Indians 
Say by seventy." 


I looked a little uncomprehendingly at 
him. “What do you mean, divide every 
figure by seventy?" 


"Your papers and, following them, the 
foreign press, reported that 7,000 people had 
been killed in Dacca on the night of the 25th 
and on the 26th. The actual figure of casual- 
ties was under one hundred—-to be exact, 97. 
I had ordered that all dead bodies were to 
be brought to two hospitals; One had 
66 corpses and the other 31, making a total 
of 97, Let's say two or three were not traced 
or taken away by relatives and make the 
total a hundred. Multiply it by seventy 
and you get the figure put out by the 
Indians." 


“Your own Mascarenhas...” 


“Oh, Mascarenhas!” remarked the 
General, dismissing him with an imperious 
wave of the hand as if he were fanning away 
a dirty smell. 

“How many did you lose?” I asked him. 


“One dead and four injured.” 


“That doesn't sound very much like re- 
sistance,” I ventured to suggest. 


He ignored my insinuation and pro- 
ceeded to lambaste the Indian and the for- 
eign press. “Your AIR broadcast news 
of my assassination. And BBC Television 
took up the story. That’s what I call ‘fore- 
cast of operation’—hoping somebody would 
kil me." The General smiled triumphantly. 
I admitted that AIR had goofed. 


“Not only on that one but on everything 
else,” insisted the General. “They said that 
1 had killed Hindus. In June, when the 
University reopened, 97 per cent of the staff, 
including all the Hindus, had reported back 
for duty. You people put the figure of the 
total killed from March to the beginning of 
the war at 3 million and the number of re- 
fugees that fled to India at 10 million. I 
know that not more than 26,000 people died 
and the number of refugees did not exceed 
two and a half million." 


I protested at the figures. “General 
Saheb, I did not count the number of refu- 
gees but I visited innumerable camps; I can 
assure you that our figures were not exag- 
gerated; they were compiled on the basis 
of ration cards and assistance given to each 
one of them. We have been paying refugee 
tax for over a year." 


The General would not give in. "I was 
in charge of the operations, I should know. 
My estimates are based on reports 
received from all the districts. I toured every 
affected area by car and helicopter. I can 
tell you the casualties did not exceed 26,000. 
We lost 8,000 of our men. Those are not very 
high figures. I was fighting a rebellion." 


The information officer who was es- 
corting me butted in with a quotation from 
Akbar Allahabadi? 


In this tortuous world everything is 
exaggerated and twisted 
If you want examples 
Hear a Bengali talk and see the length 
of his woman’s hair. 


He turned the attack on me. “We have 
evidence that Indian infiltration began in 
March. We have proof of Bengalis massacr- 
ing Biharis.” He mentioned the name of 
some town which sounded like Santahar, 
near Bogra, where, according to him, 17,000 
Biharis were killed. “Our job of restoring 
normalcy was made difficult because your 
Border Security Force was not only keeping 
the borders hot—they had also infiltrated six 
to seven miles into our territory.” 


I realised there could be no agreement 
on the figures. But the General would not 
let go. 


Your press has spread stories of our 
soldiers raping Bengali women by the thou- 
sand and leaving a lot of illegitimate child- 
ren. In the entire month of May, only two 
cases of rape were reported to me. The vic- 
tims were Panjabi women of the military 
police. Two men were sentenced to imprison- 
ment of seven and three years respectively. 
By September, when I left, another two cases 
had been reported, The total was four. Sardar 
Saheb, I know my men, I have been with 
them for 40 years. They are a religious and 
God-fearing lot who do not go about molest- 
ing women. It was all a part of a game to 
malign us. If there were 300,000 cases of 
rape, where are all the children these wo- 
men are supposed to have had?" 
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“No, no," insisted the General, “it w 
all a part of a game to give our army a ba 
name.” 22 
“Can you then explain why your army | 
came to be hated by the Bengali populace?” 
I asked him. According to the General, 
was due to the false stories spread by Indian 
propagandists. I realised the futility of 
wrangling with him and changed the topic. 

“General Saheb, you may or may not - 
want to answer this question. Can you ex- - 
plain why your army put up so poor a per- 
formance?” I told him of my interview with 
our General Jagjit Singh Arora a few 
months before the outbreak of hostilities. 
“Even Arora did not expect your army 
to crumble up so quickly because he had 
high regard for the fighting qualities of the — 
Pakistani soldier.” I told him of the vast $ 
quantities of Pakistani ammunition which — X 
had seen captured by the Indians. “What i 
happened? Why didn’t they fire away or at 
least destroy these ammunition dumps be- 
fore laying down arms?” 


Indian Generals. Were Superior 


Tikka Khan answered the question with 
remarkable candour. *Your Generals out- ; 
witted ours: that must be admitted, They | 
did not allow our army to fight from proper | 
defensive positions. They kept up pressure 
on all the borders and cut off communica- 
tion between our units. Niazi was complete- 
ly outgeneralled by the Indians, no doubt 
about it" He agreed that General Fazal 
Mukeem Khan's analysis of the debacle in 
his book, "Pakistan's Crisis In Leadership”, 
was correct. 


"But it was the hostility of the local 
people that really went against us," he con- 
cluded. “In any such war, 10 per cent of the 
people are with one side, 10 per cent with 
the other and the remaining 80 per cent go 
over to the winning side. That’s what hap- 
pened in Bengal; in the later stages, 90 
per cent of the people were against us. I 
think a havildar who managed to escape 
gave me the right answer when he said: 
‘Awam hamare khilaf ho gayee hai’—The 
masses turned against us. 

“Even so Niazi could have done better, 
The terrain was favourable for defence. He 
had another month’s supply of ammunition 
stacked away at Rajindrapur. Malik (Gov- 
ernor of East Pakistan) told me they had 
only a month’s supply of food left with 
them. So what? I said, ‘Reduce the rations by 
half, this is a war.’ They gave up too soon.” 

“What about the Western front? Your 
army did not do anything spectacular on this 
side either.” 

“Western front?” he queried. “There 
was no real war on the Western front. We 
had our reserves intact, our crack regiments 
uncommitted. Yahya Khan’s order to cease 
fire came as the greatest shock of my life. 
We could have fought on for many months 
and ended the war on equal terms.” 

We had been talking for two hours, I 
stood up to take my leave. “I was expecting 
to hear a lot of talk of settling scores with 
India,” I said. "I am relieved to find that no 
one here speaks of another war.” 

General Tikka Khan replied, “Pakistan 


wants to live in peace with India—but it 
has to be peace with honour.” 


LEE X 
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MAO SEES IT ALL. School-chiklren in Canton welcome deposed Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia. Des- 
pite heavy American bombing, pro-Sihanouk forces still have the upper hand in Cambodia and the fall 
of Pnom Penh is considered imminent, Prince Sihanouk said he would never accept partition of his coun- 
try: “We have never been a country divided into two nations. Even after the Geneva Conference (1954), 
which ended in the division of Viet Nam and Laos, our country remained unified.” 


CHECKS AND FEATHERS. Queen Elizabeth, during her recent visit 
to Canada, is received by the Red Indians at Calgary, Alberta. 


TO MAKE THE DESERT BLOOM. Syria’s new dam across the Euph- 
rates is expected to irrigate 1% million acres of desert, A 50-mile- 
long lake is likely to be formed behind the dam. 


THEY LOVE THEIR SAINTS AND FLOWERS. Residents of Genzano, 
a small hill town near Rome, use flowers to pave their main street. 
Graphic designs depict religious themes to mark the feast of St John. 
The main theme this year was about the late Pope John XXIII. 
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Who Built Delhi's 


by P. N. OAK 


prove t 
Minar and the Taj, festooned 
with verses from the Koran and 
with the dates of their builders 
inseribed im stone, are in faet 
Hindu monuments. Br Ageha- 
manda Bharati wrote of him: 
“Oak is a Hindu faseist, but he 
has eertain solid historical ere- 
dentials.”’ 
The same process of argu- 
ment is now applied to the 
genesis of the Red Fort of Delhi. 
Although contemporary records 
mention names of architeets, 
builders and eraftsmen (most of 
them Muslim), Shri Oak eon- 
tends that the fort, including the 
marble mosque ascribed to Em- 
peror Aurangzeb, is of Hindu 
origin.—Editor 
story of the origin of the Red Fort 
in Delhi has gone awry. It is almost 
universally believed that the fort was built 
by Emperor Shahjahan between 1639 an 
1648 A.D. This belief has no historical basis. 
The fort existed six centuries earlier. Ac- 
cording to the evidence now available the 
Red Fort in Delhi was built by the Hindu 
king Anangpal in 1060 A.D. 


very year of his accession. The inevitable 
conclusion is that the fort existed much 


What led the world into believing that 
Shahjahan built the fort in the 17th cen- 
tury, When €ven Shahjahan's official court 
nice Badshahnama, makes no such 


MUSLIM CRESCENT OR HINDU KING'S. 
COAT OF ARMS? In the Red Fort’s Khas 
Mahal is a marble panel which, according 
to the author, consists of Hindu symbols 
supporting his theory that the fort was built 
by a Hindu king: two swords laid hilt to 
hilt, the sacred kalash (water pot), a lotus 
bud which supports the scales of justice and 
several conchshells. The" panel is dotted with 
figures of the Sun God from whom many 
Hindu rulers claimed descent. Shri Oak 
maintains that Lal Kila was built in 1060 
A.D. by King Anangpal. 


elsewhere. On Page 152 of Vol 1 of 
his report Cunningham notes: “Ir the site 
of the Red Fort (sic) may be fixed by the 
position of Anang Tal, as well as by that of 
the Iron Pillar, then the grand old fort 
which now surrounds the Kutub Minar is in 
all probability the very Lalkot that was 
built by Anangpal.” 

One wonders what kind of research is 
this which is hedged in with many “ifs” and 
“mays” and “possiblys”. Firstly, there is no 
massive fort wall left as such surrounding 
the Kutub, Secondly, wherever it exists in 
ruins a few feet above the ground, it is all 
made of dull grey stone. There isn't in it 
even a single redstone. 

As a result of General Cunningham's 
noting, history departments of all universi- 
ties in the world and our Tourist Depart- 
ment blindly hug the myth that Anangpal's 
Lalkot surrounded the Kutub Minar. The 
noting also strengthened the belief that the 
Red Fort near Chandni Chowk was built by 
Shahjahan, 

The public has also not been told that 
there is not even a single shred of paper 
available in the court record of Shahjahan 
with the remotest allusion to the building 
of the Red Fort by him. Had Shahjahan 
built the fort, there should have been papers 
pertaining to the acquisition of Jand, its sur- 
vey, design drawings of the fort, bills and 
receipts for the material ordered, day-to-day 
expenditure sheets and labour muster rolis. 


Re 


d Fort? 


THIS DOOR KNOB in the fort has an ele- 
phant head with a rider. Hindus associate 

elephants with fortresses; Muslims regarded 
it as idolatrous to carve such figures. The 
Delhi Gate of the fort is flanked by life-size 
Stone elephants. Similar elephants stood at 


Other gates but they were destroyed and 
their pieces are stored in the Rang Mahal 
basement. 
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fort be ascribed to him? asks Shri Oak. 


The inside of the Red Fort contains 
many Islamic inscriptions but in none of 
them is there any claim to Shahjahan hav- 
ing built anything. The inscriptions are all 
absurd, irrelevant scrawls like the ones with 
which irresponsible picnickers spoi! others' 
buildings. One such inscription says: “God 
is great! God is holy! How beautiful are 
those painted mansions and residences. 
(They are a) part of the high heaven. I may 
say the high-souled angels are desirous of 
looking at them..." It has no head or tail. 
Would not real owners or builders put a re- 
levant inscription recording the date, the 
cost and the purpose of the building, giving 
ihe name of the owner? 


We may here refer to a couplet scrawl- 
ed in the Diwan-i-Khas. It says: "If there 
be a veritable paradise on earth, it is here, 
it is here, it is here." It ends there abruptly 
without enlightening the reader as to who 
rated the building a veritable paradise on 
earth, who composed the couplet, who carv- 
ed it, for whom and when. e 


Though the couplet reveals nothing 
positive, we may draw a number of adverse 
inferences from it. Firstly, since the inscrip- 
tion is shy of saying anything about the 
origin of the building, it is clear that the 
inscriber is a mere interloper and not the 
owner-builder, Secondly only a usurper 
praises a building sky high. The real owner- 
builder very modestly terms his own crea- 


EMPEROR SHAHJAHAN RECEIVES THE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR 
in the Red Fort, Delhi. This painting is believed to date from 1628, the 
year Shahjahan ascended the throne. So how could the building of the 


THE ENTRANCE of Moti Masjid (Peari Mosque, ascribed io 
Aurangzeb) is typically Hindu, the author points out. Above the 
arch are two trays with five fruits such as those offered as prasad. 


The practice of naming buildings after gems is also Hindu. 


tion a mere cottage. The usurper boasts 
about a building because he has captured it 
at some sacrifice. This proves that the Per- 
sian scribe describing the Hall of Private 
Audience as a paradise scrawled that inscrip- 
tion on behalf of a usurper and not the 
owner. 


The visitor to the Red Fort may also 
note that in the central apartment called the 
Aramgah or Khas Mahal or Khwabagh is 
the ancient Hincu royal emblem. It is a large 
representation of the shining sun in the arch 
above. On either side of it is the sacred, eso- 
teric Hindu letter OM. Under the arch is a 
panel dotted with a number of smaller re- 
presentations of the sun. In their midst 
stands a pair of scales. The central shaft of 
the scales emerges out of the Hindu 
lotus bud. The bud itself rests on the sacred 
Hindu “kalash” (water pot). Immediately 
below the "kalash" is a pair of swords laid 
hilt to hilt with their blades curving upwards 
like brackets. Four conchshells, sacred to the 
Hindus, are also seen in the panel. Two of 
them are near the tips of the swords and 
two larger ones at the corners of the panel 
base. Dotted around the panel are tiny re- 
presentations of the sun from whom many 
Hindu kings claimed descent. 


This panel incidentally also provides us 
a graphic illustration of the naivete of 
historical research in India because the pair 
of swords referred to above have all these 
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years been misrepresented as a Muslim 
crescent. 

Four pipes which stick ont of the ex- 
terior of the walls of this royal pavilion, to 
drain rain-water from the terrace, are shap- 
ed like pigs’ mouths. In Islamic tradition the 
pig is a highly detested animal, Even as 
iconoclasts Muslims never make images, 
much less those of pigs. Contrarily Hindus 
have a penchant for shaping water-outlets 
as mouths of lions, cows or pigs. In Hindu 
tradition the wild-boar, “varaha”, has been 
a divine incarnation. 

Hindu terminology associated with the 
fort's interior persists despite centuries of 
hectic efforts to supplant it with Islamic 
terms such as Tasbih Khana and Tosha 
Khana. The Hindu names that continue to 
stick to the fort are Rang Mahal, Chhota 
Rang Mahal, Shravan Mahal, Bhadrapad 
Mahal, Kesar Kund, Gulal Badi, Nakkar 
Khana, Mansamman Burj, Sheesh Mahal and 
Chhatta or Chhatra. The names of some 
pavilions that were destroyed during numer- 
ous Muslim invasions of the fort also linger < 
in history. These are Hira Mahal and Rupya 
Mahal. 

In the apartment which houses the royal 
Hindu emblem of the pair of scales the 
rooms have metal elephant heads surmount- 
ed with mahouts as door knobs, Similar life- 
size elephants also stand on either side of 
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the Delhi Gate of the fort. European tra- 
vellers have testified that the Nakkar Khana 
gate too had huge life-size stone elephants 
flanking it. These statues were chopped 
to pieces and are now lying stored 
in the basement of the Rang Mahal. The 
destruction of those stone elephants is evi- 
dence enough that the Muslim occupants of 
the Red Fort could not for long tolerate the 
sight of the “idolatrous” Hindu elephants 
standing outside the Nakkar Khana gate. 


In the Rang Mahal on the ground floor 
is a beautiful foüntain with a largc lotus- 
sitaped trough. On the riverside wall of the 
Rang Mahal is embossed the outline of a 
temple entrance. Towering above its centre 
is the sacred Hindu “kalash” capped by a 
canopy such as is seen raised over sacred 
icons on Hindu altars. All these are exclu- 
sively Hindu features. The elephant and 
lotus motifs are invariably associated with 
Hindu forts and palaces. 


Shahjahan Demolished Temples 


If it is contended that Shahjahan was a 
great lover of art who had a*special pre- 
ference for idolatrous Hindu symbols, that is 
another myth which was floated to explain 
away Hindu motifs in buildings fancied to 
have been built by Shahjahan. As the father 
of Aurangzeb, Shahjahan was even more 
fanatic and bigoted. This is evidenced by his 
own court chronicle, Badshahnama, 
which notes that on coming to the throne 
Shahjahan ordered the demolition of all 
Hindu temples throughout his realm. In im- 
plementation of that order, 76 temples were 
razed in Allahabad district alone. Another 
illustration of Shahjahan’s bigotry is pro- 
vided by the arrest of a group of 400- Jesuits 
who were ordered to be trampled to death 
by elephants because they refused to re- 
nounce Christianity and embrace Islam. 

e 


Naming buildings after gems or gold and 
silver is an exclusively Hindu custom. More- 
over, inside the so-called Moti Mosque one 
may notice the Hindu sun embossed on pa- 
nels in the upper part of the wall. On the 
inside of the marble entrance arch is em- 
bossed the outline of a Hindu temple facade. 
Above that temple pattern are two trays 
holding clusters of five fruits each. These 
are the sacred Hindu offering to divinity, 
known as “naivedya” or “prasad”. 


It may also be remembered that the 
mosque is said to have been built by Shah- 
jahan’s son Aurangzeb. If Shahjahan built 
the fort, how is it that he did not commis- 
sion any mosque inside it? It clearly shows 
that the Muslims who occupied the fort for 
several generations before Shahjahan had 
never cared to raise any mosque. Ultimately 
it was left to Aurangzeb to convert the Moti 
Mandir of the fort’s erstwhile Hindu kings 


into a Moti Mosque by removing the Hindu 


icon. 


The ribbed domes capped with flower 
patterns and the curving roofs of Certain pa- 
vilions with pegs sticking out of them are all 
entirely Hindu in design. The so-called 
Diwan-i-Aam is built in the Hindu mandap 
style with its pillars carved from top to 
bottom. Its ceiling is of the flat-terrace type 
with Rajput cupoias at its four corners. 


‘The royal gallery inside has birds inlaid 
in its walls, Such figures are considered 


water spouts in the shape of animal heads. 


PIG HEADS IN A MUSLIM PALACE? The nozzles of the drainpipes inside the fort could 
not be the work of Muslims who abhor hogs. Hindus, on the contrary, are fond of making 


idolatrous by Islam. There is a definite Ko- 
ranic injunction against drawing the figure 
of any living being. Contrarily it is a Hindu 
penchant to decorate all their buildings from 
top-to bottom with engravings, embossed and 


“inlaid motifs. The ceiling of the royal gal- 


lery in the Diwan-i-Aam is modelled after a 
Hindu altar because the Hindu king is the 
representative of God Vishnu on earth. 
Parallels for such pietra dura, elephant mo- 
tifs, etc, may be found in the City Palace, 
Kota, which has been built in the orthodox 
Hindu tradition. 


The fort itself is an irregular octagon. 
Its many kiosks and cupolas are also octa- 
gonal. This is an unmistakable Hindu sign 
because only Hindus have special names for 
eight directions (ashtadik) and supernatu- 
ral guards assigned to each. 


At the rear of the fort, connected with 
a bridge, is a fortified bridgehead abutting 
the Yamuna river. That portion is now 
called Salimgarh. Since all the three well- 
known Salims—Jehangir, Salimshah Sur 
and Salim Chishti—lived before Shahjahan, 
it is clear that the fort predates Shahjahan. 


The late Vasudev Sharan Agrawal, an 
archaeologist and a well-known indologist, 
has provided charts in his book, Harsha 
Charita—Ek Sanskritic Adhyan, and elabor- 
ately described how royal apartments inside 
the Red Fort are identical with those des- 
cribed in ancient classical Sanskrit litera- 
ture. X 


"As A Usurper" 


A Government of India publication 
(1932), Delhi Fort—A Guide to the Build- 
ings and Gardens, notes on Page 1 that 
Shahjahan entered the fort for the first 
time to hold court by a back (riverside) 
gate. Had Shahjahan been the fort's builder, 
he would have made a state entry by one 
of the city-zide gates with the residents 
lustily cheering and showering flower petals, 
But since he was entering the fort as a 
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usurper, he had to do so stealthily by a 
backdoor, fearing attempts on his life. 


In a niche inside the Nakkar Khana 
gateway, one may notice several layers of 
plaster, each one bearing a Hindu floral or 
arborial motif. That is an indication of 
several generations of Hindu and Muslim 
royalty having occupied the fort. 


The exclusively Hindu population along 
Chandni Chowk, the main highway begin- 
ning from the fort, is a clear indication of 
the Hindu origin of the fort. Had Shahjahan 
been the builder of the fort, he would have 
allotted plots of land along Chandni Chowk 
to Persian, Afghan, Arab and Turkish cour- 
tiers. 


The shrines nearest to the fort are all 
non-Muslim, such as the Red Jain temple 
and the Gaurishankar Temple. Had Shah- 
jahan acquired open land for building the 
fort, he would never have allowed Hindu 
shrines in the close vicinity. 


"Why Rajghat''? 

The Yamuna bank stretch at the rear 
of the fort is called Rajghat precisely be- 
cause several generations of Hindu Rajahs 
climbed down the fort's rear ramparts to 
bathe in the Yamuna. Had Muslim Badshahs 
alone tenanted the fort from Shahjahan on- 
wards, the river stretch should have been 
known as Badshah Ghat, 


The very location of the fort and Delhi 
city on the west bank of the Yamuna is 
strong proof of their Hindu origin because 
Hindu residents who proceeded to the river 
bank for their morning bath could face the 
rising sun and offer oblations. . 


There is thus voluminous documentary 
and circumstantial evidence to prove that 
the Red Fort in Delhi, built by Anangpal, is 
the one which is near Chandni Chowk and 
that the fort existed at least six centuries 
before the Moghul Emperor Shahjahan, 


while there is none to prove Shahjahan'a 
authorship of it. 
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by V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


The group of 20 islands named 
Lakshadweep could be turned 
into a tourist resort to rival 
Hawaii. The inhabitants are still 
poor, buf mew laws are slowly 
eliminating the exploitation by 
middlemiem. The islanders settle 
their problems without recourse 
to laweourts. Although the inha- 
bitamts are Muslims the caste 
sysiem still exists. 


YING scattered between 125 and 250 
miles off the south-west coast of India 
in the Arabian sea, the Lakshadweep 
(officially called the Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands) were "discovered" by 
Vasco da Gama in 1499 but have an earlier 
history going back to Ptolemy, Al-Biruni 
and the Greek, Roman and Arab traders who 
did business with Kerala. This pretty clus- 
ter of twenty islets, half of which are un- 
inhabited, is the home of a Mopla popula- 
tion of over 30,000 living within a total land 
space of less than 30 sq km. There are few 
roads, no cars and no crows—or this might 
be the Malabar coast. 


The sea is within sight from anywhere, 
but the well water is sweet all the same and 
the level country and a gentle breeze keep 
the mercury moderate—except between 
March and May when the sticky heat makes 
for humid discomfort and during the tur- 
bulerft monsoon. Properly developed aquatic 
sports—yachting, swimming, surf-riding and 
the like—are a glamorous holiday possibi- 
lity. And, when fully exploited, seafoods like 
shrimp and shellfish should be a delectable 
and profitable prospect. 


The profusion of coral could 
be the basis of a cottage industry. Coral 
and shell handicrafts have ,8 good export 
potential. 


Another Hawaii 


An imaginative organiser of Indian tour- 
ism will find rich raw material here, enough 
to humble Hawaii. Rumour has it that an 
Italian team visited these islets to study 
the tourism prospects. If this is true, it is 
in keeping with our swadeshi habit of lis- 
tening only to foreign testimony. 


Though each tiny island has its indi- 
vidual characteristic, the islands have a 
common social history and ethos, Being 
hundred per cent Muslim, inter-religious 
strife is absent. The Administrator is not 
generally distracted by law-and-order prob- 
lems. The people are not much involved in 
politics, but, being nationalists and believing 
in cooperative effort, they support progres- 
sive policies and development programmes. 


The seeming submissiveness might make 
an. official glad; but the backwardness, eco- 
nomic and cultural, of this scheduled area 
is a challenge to any government, This is a 
cloistered community, still half steeped in 
feudal values and struggling to catch up 
with modern life. 
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LAKSHADWEEP: 100,000 Islands 4 


WE ARE QUITE LIBERATED. Though 


perty and can divorce their husbands. Wives often assert their in 


lygamy is practised, women have rights to pro- 


e by continuing 


to live with their parents. The husbands visit them periodically. 


On a pleasant February afternoon, the 
district magistrate of the islands and I rested 
aboard the MV, AMINIDIVI on our way to 
the, islands. 


Our journey included boat and canoe 
rides. If we want tourism to flourish, these 
facilities need to be updated, of course. 
Thanks to a wise public policy, the Cochin- 
Minicoy fares are subsidised—just like the 
air fares to Port Blair—to bring them within 
the means of the average islander and to 
promote closer contacts with the mainland. 
Economic losses are made up by social gains. 


The early saga of the islanders is inter- 
laced with legend. The Portuguese, who 
came to the West Coast of India with the 
twin flags of trade and religion, controlled 
these islands with characteristic cruelty but 
did not earn a single convert. The medieval 
rule of the Hindu and Muslim Rajas of 
Chirakkal and Arakkal was no better. Tippu 
Sultan ruled the islands for a while. Finally 
came the British. These mainland govern- 
ments inflicted varying degrees of misery, 
economic exploitation and tyranny. The 


work of Logan (author of Malabar) and El- 
lis (who wrote A Short Account of the 
Laccadive Islands and Minicoy), and the 
Report to the Madras Government made by 
S. Y. Krishnaswamy, the first Indian 
Malabar Collector, provide useful reference 
for any researcher into the island story. 
Independence and, later, the States Reorga- 
nisation, which transferred the administra- 
tion from Madras to Delhi, ushered in the 
new order whose first fruits have been sweet, 


Today, everyone on the island is a 
Muslim but the original settlers were Hindus 
—Nambudiris and Nairs and the lower 
castes brought to do manual chores for them. 
Fascinating myths have been woven round 
Cheraman Perumal and Obeidulla to explain 
the first arrivals and the phenomenon of 
conversion but they lack authenticity and 
must be dismissed as amusing and unhis- 
toric. R. H. Ellis sums up: 


Universal local tradition points to 
the period of Anarchy and Confusion 
on the coast which followed the era of 


— Continued 
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Cheraman Perumal as the time when 
the islands were first occupied. One 
tradition asserts that the earliest set- 
tlers were the shipwrecked members 
of an expedition that set out from 
Malabar in quest of the Perumal, who 
was believed to have gone to Mecca. 


Originally Hindus, the islanders, 
under the influence of Arab traders, 
were converted to Muhammadanism at 
some time, probably in the fourteenth 

9 century, and thus furnish another ex- 
ample of the way in which the Muham- 
madan religion followed trade and 
was accepted almost universally by the 
islands along the Asiatic coasts. 


The hard facts are that they were, to 
begin with, matrilineal Hindu immigrants 
from Malabar, both upper caste (as the 
common use of illom, madhom, etam and 
tarwad, the temple profile of the mosques 
and the idols in the older islands as also 
the numerous banyan trees and tulsi plants 
indicate) and lower caste. è 


Minicoy apart, the inhabitants speak 
medieval Malayalam of the tenth century 
A.D. with its Tamil admixture, enriched by 
Arabic, Urdu and Kannada, which, in that 
religious and seafaring context, was natu- 
ral. The dialect is not too easy to follow 
for a modern Malayali but the younger 
generation, processed through schools, speak 
the current Kerala tongue, Even the script 
is the Vattezhuthu (extant in Malabar in 
the Middle Ages) and, for a time, was Ara- 
bic, thanks to the early religious schools 
teaching everyone the language of the 
Quran. 


Caste Pattern 


The bane of Hinduism is caste and the 
bressing of Islam is equal brotherhood. 
Islam, however, has not been able to cure 
the islanders of the diehard vice of caste- 
ism. (Did not Goan Christians surrender to 
caste culture?) The Nambudiri brahmins 
survive as Koyas (Khojas, in Arabic, means 
the respected) and the former Sudras are 
today’s mlechchha. In between they have 
two more castes, malshas and malmis. 


In Minicoy, the caste pattern is the 
same but the names are different—manik- 
fan, takrufan, takru and raveri. The upper 
castes can intermarry, as can the lower 
two; otherwise, mixed marriages are gene- 
rally taboo. The caste pattern in employ- 
ment is maintained: coconut gathering, fish- 
ing and other inferior jobs are done by the 
lower castes. In matters of marriage and 
succession, custom—not pristine Islamic 
principles—prevails. 


Young marriages have been and still 
are frequent and a man can have more 
than one wife. Divorce is common. 


In his “Short Account” R. H. Ellis 
writes: “Divorce is very common and in 
most cases it appears to be the woman 
who wants it ... If the wife doe$ not want 
the husband, he is bound to divorce her... 
Either party can divorce for any reason 
whatsoever. As might be expected with 
these facilities for divorce on both sides, 
very few men have more than one wife 
and there are very few men or women who 


have not been married and divorced several 
times," 


The Kerala High Court has upheld, on 
the strength of custom, the equal right of 
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ENTERING THE BICYCLE AGE. The proud owner displays the first bicycle to come to 
Androth, one of the Lakshadweep islands, in 1936. Transport and communication are the 
major problems in this underdeveloped region. Visitors still have to make hazardous journeys 
by country boat. Unless facilities are improved, there can be no future for tourism. 


the wife to claim divorce. Even so, the: 


female suffers from this promiscuity while 
* the male sometimes makes a profitable 
business of it. But youth are revolting 
against this evil. In every island I visited, 
the younger members urged legislative pro- 
tection against indiscriminate „divorces, of 
course without violation of Islamic canons. 
The social system’ is matriarchal, Islam not- 
withstanding. The practice of wives con- 
tinuing to live in their family houses and 
husbands visiting them nocturnally persists. 


Property ownership follows the coastal 
matriarchal pattern although some differ- 
ences in the customs exist among the is- 
landers. Here again, Islamic personal law 
has lost to the migrants’ marumakkathayam 
system. But litigation about the precise 
customary incidents is too elaborate for a 
poor community and I was repeatedly press- 
ed to save them from unjust and uncertain 
customs by codification. 


The pity is that the report of a com- 
mittee of the local judicial officers on the 
question of inheritance in these islands 
submitted a few years ago slumbers some- 
where. Delhi and Kavaratti are not on the 
hot line! Indifference to injustice is con- 
venient in the short run but explodes in 
the long run, and the agenda of social in- 
equities for which remedial measures are 
desired by near unanimous island opinion 
is old, but their voice, with just one young 
member of Parliament and an Advisory 
Council which meets once in a way, is per- 
haps too feeble to reach the capital It is 
strange that, in our society, decades pass, 
Íreedom comes, but medieval systems stay 
on. 


I witnessed, however, some signs of 
change. Every island has more than one 
School. The region is sixth in the country on 
the literacy ladder, with around 45 per 
cent of the population able to read and 
write. The campuses are quiet, the proxi- 
mity to Kerala notwithstanding. And I 
found many girls in this all-Muslim terri- 


: tory in the higher classes. Of the 7,000 odd 


students, about a third are of the fair sex. 
There are, in all, 39 schools, including 
nursery schools. Education lays stress on 
craft, particularly fishing technology, and 
it is free. Medical and engineering graduates 
are studying in Kerala colleges. 


At present, these islands are insulated; 
visitors require permits of entry from the 
Administrator—a British restriction which 
persists, Politics is still a one-party affair. 
Typically, Minicoy, with a population of 
5,000, has a Congress membership of 3,000. 
There is no other party, though there are 
some Communists. 


Yoked Bullocks 


Formerly, the islands were part of the 
Calicut parliamentary constituency but the 
people voted for the yoked bullocks and 
against the Muslim League star and cre- 
scent. Now, with a parliamentary seat for 
itself, this constituency has returned the 
only law graduate of the islands in an un- 
contested election and that young man sits 
on the Congress benches. This lack of ap- 
petite for pluralism perhaps reflects a 
shrewd approach to the politics of power. 
Imagine the waste of energy for a small, 
backward community in party strife, the 
advantage of minimising the costs of fric- 
tion in public life and the benefit of realis- 
ing that national politics means not merely 
fighting other parties, but also cooperation 
and coordination in economic development! 


It certainly does not mean allergy to 
elections or fear of suppression, Remember; 
they are Malayalis! The ubiquitous coope- 
ratives—every island has a society and 
there is hardly a family without member- 
ship in a society—hold elections and yet 
they work with responsibility, verve and 
understanding. Minicoy chooses Ms com- 
mittee of elders by the elective process and 
even women leaders are elected. The youth 
are in the forefront of this movement, 
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Every island has a youth club. Folk 
songs in the captivating Mopla style, physi- 
cal displays and sports, adult education and 
general discussions are some of the cul- 
tural activities of these nascent yet popular 
youth organs functioning on an elected 
basis and helped by the Administration. I 
was impressed by the nationalist sentiments 
in the improvised boat songs, invocation 
songs and nocturnal dance troupes. One is 
reminded of similar but more regiment- 
ed institutions in the socialist countries. 
Here, away from Kerala's tumult and In- 
dian unresi, a silent revolution is going on. 
The hold of fanaticism is slowly loosening; 
secular solutions for social problems have 
an appeal for the island youth. 


Intercaste marriages are increasing, 
monogamy is gaining ground and caste di- 
vision in occupation is being eroded. Fami- 
ly planning is slowly making headway 
among these Mussalmans, At one of my 
meetings, an assertive youngster dissented 
from the Kazi to demand a common civil 
code. dis 


In the feudal vocabulary, family pro- 
perty is called “Friday land” and individual 
ownership is known as “Monday” or, in 
some places, “Thursday property”. But the 
time has come for a new land code. Till 
some years ago, land was less important 
than coconut trees, which could be planted 
by anyone anywhere, even if the land 
belonged to someone else. A puzzle for a 
lawyer, true, but life is the mother of law. 


The tillers are becoming owners these 
days. With the broad consensus of the com- 
munity and activised by an imaginative ad- 
ministrator, cultivators were made owners 
even before Jegislation was formally en- 
acted, and without litigation and law-and- 
order problems! The high-caste landowner 
and the low-caste tenant are both settling 
down to new legal realities of the LM. 
and A. Island Land Revenue and Tenancy 
Regulation, 1965, and every landlord has 
mercifully resigned himself to his new posi- 
tion. No writ petitions, nor evictions. Of 
course, peasant prosperity comes not from 
ownership alone but through modernised 
agriculture. That battle Has just begun. 


No Thefts 


Thefts are virtually unknown among 
these naive, poor people. Any minor theft 
is detected and dealt with by the elders 
promptly. Very few cases are reported to 
the police and magistrates are idle all the 
time. Minicoy is, perhaps, the most pros- 
perous of the islands with a large sea-going 
adult population. And yet, in 1970-71, no 
civil suit was instituted and the villagers 
do not recollect many court cases. In Kava- 
ratti, the headquarters of Lakshadweep, 
only one crime was reported to the police 
in 1972. In the few offences committed, 
most of the culprits are mainlanders! In 
living memory, only one murdep has taken 
place—in January 1973 in Androth. The 
accused is from Kerala! 


Believe it or not, although there are 
civil and criminal courts and some suits 
and appeals, there are absolutely no law- 
yers. The only law graduate has joined poli- 
tics, while a few are wrestling with law- 
books in the Kerala colleges. Quack service 
is now rendered by veteran para-profession- 
als of the days when the headman appointed 
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by the British wielded administrative and 
judicial powers. The vital machinery of jus- 
tice among these people is not the profes- 
sional courts but the people’s courts of 
elders. 


Constitutional compassion for the back- 
ward islanders induced the application 
of the Scheduled Districts Act in 1874 
Similar special treatment was extended 
by the Governor-General in declaring the 
area a Backward Tract under Section 52A 
(2) of the Government of India Act, 1919. 
The Indian Constitution bestowed Central 
care by first treating it as a ^C" State after 
the reorganisation of States, making it a 
Union Territory a little later. Section 33 of 
the 1912 Regulation banned entry of out- 
siders without permission since Ellis advo- 
cated it, pointing out that crimes came with 
the mainlanders. 


Exporting Soil To Kerala 


In the fertile soil of the islands, coco- 
nut trees flourish even without husbandry. 


- The research farms, now popular, produce 


mini coconuts of the size of tennis balls 
but equal in copra content to the bigger 
ones. In Kavaratty, some of the trees yield 
over a thousand nuts a year! Plantains and 
other vegetables also thrive in this calcium 
carbonate-rich earth. A former Adminis- 
trator toyed with the idea of exporting, on 
a commercial scale, this alkaline soil to 
Kerala—which suffers from soil acidity— 
but the forbidding cost of transport buried 
the scheme. 


Neera is allowed but toddy drinking 
among the youth, being prohibited by reli- 
gion, is done in hiding. " 


The islands, except Minicoy with its 
maritime occupation, have a coconut eco- 
nomy, with coir-making as a sister pro- 
fession. The pages of their history groan 
with the oppressive monopoly trade in 
these exports by the feudal rulers and 
Koyas whereby coconuts could not be 
freely sold in the mainland by the island 
people but had to be compulsorily sold to 
the Raja's men at ruinously low prices. 
Imports were similarly processed. A barter 
of rice for nuts, injurious to the commoners, 
persisted till recently. Even fish catches 
underwent a similar commercial fate, the 
owners of boats being high-caste Muslims. 
Today, the coconut economy has been libe- 
rated—so also fishing—through a popular 
and benign cooperative movement, 


The network of cooperatives has been 
organised with State support. Copra, coir 
and fish have now come under this public 
sector. They even have shipping facilities, 
mechanised boats and boat-building yards. 


Agriculture and fisheries, housing and 
electricity, are registering rapid strides. 
Shipping, vastly improved with the MS. 
AMINIDIVI' arrival, still leaves much to be 
desired, particularly in inter-island com- 
munication during the long monsoon. Island 
prosperity is bound up with port facilities 
and, even here, “the undone vast” stares us 
in the face. Kavaratti has telephones and 
the Calicut radio station beams programmes 
for the island folk. 

Public health hazards, a few decades 
ago, were enormous and much has been 
done now on this front with two small hos- 
pitals, seven primary health centres and 


THE AUTHOR, V. R. KRISHNA IYER 
(wearing spectacles), with a group of island- 
ers. Justice Iyer (b 1915) was Law Minister 
in the first Communist government in India 
—the E. M. S. Namboodiripad Ministry in 
Kerala from 1957 to 1959. He was later a 
Judge in the Kerala High Court. In 1971 he 
was appointed a member. of the Law Com- 
mission. He was made Justice of the 
Court this year. 


anti-malarial and other prophylactic mea- 
sures are taken. Even family planning is 
picking up. Superstitious practices and 
rituals masquerading as medical treatment 
are being squeezed out of these myth-laden 
territories. 

But at least one island, Androth, has 
a great Asian reputation for black magic, 
mystiques and religious savants. And many 
families thrive on the generous credulity 
of Muslims abroad by marketing mantric 
and tantric powers in Malaysia, Singapore 
and even Kerala. After all, their ancestors 
were Nambudiris and had been influenced 
by Sufi mystics. And, in India, religion is a 
lucrative profession. Colleges will hopefully 
heal this disease. 


Lastly, Minicoy deserves special men- 
tion. The old, tall lighthouse gives a glori- 
ous glimpse of Minicoy's celestial beauty. 
By dress, the women are nearer the Coorgs 
than the Malabaris, by language allied to 
the Sinhalese, and by customs and family 
ownership, sui generis. They are more ad- 
vanced, looking after family affairs when 
the men, mostly sailors, are away; their 
homes, though small, are modern, since sai- 


lors earn more and bring foreign goods; i 


their men are more widely travelled and 
possess closer contacts with cities. e 


Even so, family feeling in the islands 
is strong and a single name, Lakshadweep, 
to identify the comprehensive personality 
of the whole group, as suggested by S. Y. 
Krishnaswamy, is apt. There is something 
in a name, as in a nationality, and this Union 
Per iei be more intimate, integrated 
and Indian if fused, freshened and renamed 
Lakshadweep. "n 
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by RAMAN SWAMY 
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In the days when the rose was a 
wild flower, simple ín form and 
limited in colour, it was its frag- 
rance which endeared it to man. 


Today the appeal of the rose is 
visual: it lies in its wealth of 
form and colour, ranging from 
the five-petalled bloom to the 
breath-takingly bez.iiful exhi- 
bition varieties. 


í From information Zleaned by 
; archaeologists, it is known that 
the history of the rose is much 
older than the history of man- 
kiad. There have been roses on 


LL ROSES RED? 


ARE A 


the earth for about 25 million í t k The dominant co- 
z Our pigments in roses are magenta-pink 
4 eg and the cradle of these and rose-red. The older roses were ether 
ovely flowers is most probably white. pink, red, deep crimson or purple. 

3 Today, Toses come in all colours except blue 
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ISE OF THE ROSE, The popularity 
psa is on the upswing the world over 
Every year, 100 million plants are pure d 
ed—manu by amateur gardeners. In_ India, 
too, rose lovers are legion. Dr Zakir Husain 
and Nehru were two prominent rosarians. 
The rose has been a symbol of Love, Wor- 
ship, Wealth and War. ‘Today rose-growing 
can be a profitable business. 


a. eh 


EXHIBITION VARIETY. Even the amateur 
rose grower can aspire to take part in a Tose 
show. But, like a blushing bride, a bloom 
needs a little dressing—leaves must be wip- 
ed clean, misshapen petals removed and in- 
sufficiently opened petals loosened, 
Lucknow 
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PLANTING IN THE BED, The rose-bed must be dug and manured 
a month before the roses are planted, The roots of the plant are even- 


ly spread out and placed on a small lump of soil. The bed must then 


be copiously watered. In India, September-October is the best time 
for planting, 


ROSY PROSPECTS. India’s rose export, now in its infancy, has am- 
ple room for expansion. Indian roses flower in winter when Europe’s 
gardens are subject to frost. Modern air transport can reach the Euro- 


pean markets in 6-7 hours. The preference in overseas murkets is for 
red, pink and orange varieties, 


PEST CONTROL. The rose plant is often attacked by a host of pests 
and diseases. To curb this menace, 250 litres per hectare of soil fumi- 
gants should be used 4-6 weeks before planting. DDT paste should 
be applied to the cut ends after pruning. At least once in a year, the 
garden must be sprayed with DDT. 


HE rose was a highly esteemed flower in the thousand-year-old 
Chinese Empire. The imperial library in the fifth century 
B.C. contained 600 books on roses. Attar of roses was produced in 
China at that time, but then, as now, only the affluent could afford it. 


Indeed, periods in history known for their wealth and prosperity 
have always been marked by interest in roses. The Romans prized the 
rose above all other flowers. Rose baths were believed to preserve a 
woman’s youth and beauty, and rose petals were put on the face at 
night to smooth out wrinkles. The demand for roses was so great 
that large gardens sprang up in Italy and Egypt. It is said that Nero 
paid one ton of gold for a shipment of rose petals from Egypt. 


The fall of the Roman Empire led to a decline in rose cultiva- 


tion. Only the hardest varieties survived and most of them became 
wild. 


The rose was not only a symbol of Wealth and of Love but also 


of War. The year 1455 marked the beginning of the famous War of 
the Roses between the Houses of York and Lancaster, between the 
White Rose and the Red Rose—the stake being the crown of England. 


In Europe, in the mid-seventeenth century, attar of roses, the 
essential oil of the rose, was used in treating eye diseases, headaches, 
nose-bleeds and heartburn. A mixture of petals and sugar was re- 
commended for liver disorders, for consumption, and for diseases 
caused by fungi. Smoke from dried rose petals placed on glowing 
charcoal was reputed to cure stabbing pains in the ear. 


In India, the traditional symbol of worship, beauty and good 
fortune was not the rose but the lotus, the flower of Brahma and 
Lakshmi, Yet the rose has figured in ancient jewellery designs and 
architectural motifs and in the myths, music and poetry of yesteryear. 
Sanskrit texts contain references to Taruni Pushpa, and the love dis- 
played for the flower by the Mughal Emperors was profound. 


However, it is only during the last two decades that interest in 
the growing of the modern Hybrid Teas and the Floribundas has been 
aroused. As such, rose breeding in India is still in its infancy. 


There are about 200 species and several thousand varieties of 
roses in the world, spread over the north temperate and subtropi- 
cal regions of both the hemispheres, Of these, only eight or nine spe- 


cies are of ancestral importance for the 18,000 odd garden varieties 
which exist today. 


The nineteenth century saw serious efforts at intervarietal hy- 


bridisations, which resulted in the famoug Hybrid Teas, the Noiset- 
improved 


tes and the Bourbons. Some of these varieties had 


-- Continued 
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qualities of flowering and rich colours. In- 
deed, it has been said that, if the rose is the 
queen of flowers, the Hybrid Tea is the 
queen of roses. 

The period after the First World War 
has been the era of such gems as “Crimson 
Glory” (1935), “Peace” (1945), “Super Star” 
(1960), “Orange Sensation” (1961) and the 
appearance of new varieties with brilliant 
new colours, such as “Prelude” (1945) and 
“Sterling Silver", 

“One result of the research in hybridisa- 
tion is that the “colour barrier" has been 
overcome. Previously, the range of colours 
of roses was limited to white, pink, red, deep 
crimson and purple. Today, roses come in 
all colours except true blue and true black. 
Now the search is on for the elusive Blue 
Rose, 

Unfortunately, few of the new varieties 
are really fragrant. This is not to say that 
all the old varieties were perfumed, but the 
fact remains that intensive research has fail- 
ed to evolve well-perfumed varieties, The 
Musk roses, which sweeten the air all 
around them, are the most delightful among 
scented roses. Equally enjoyable, perhaps, 
are the roses which have to be smelt at 
close quarters for one to get a tantalising 
whiff. 


Perfectly Formed 


The Floribunda group of roses, now in 
cultivation, are hardy and very colourful, 
with each of the many flowers being per- 
fectly formed. The “Queen Elizabeth” rose 
is a typical representative of this group. 


The Hybrid Teas are the second most 
important group of roses. They are the off- 
spring of the Musk, the Bourbon, the China 
and the Noisette roses. Characteristic of the 
Hybrid Teas is the exceptionally large co- 
lour range from pure white to dark violet. 

The miniature roses are the small plants 
with tiny foliage and flowers. They are 
usually grown in rock gardens, in pots and 
in miniature beds of flagstone terraces. 

As a contrast to the foot-high minia- 
tures are the climbing and rambling roses 
which are tied to fences, pillars and walls 
so as to create the impression of climbing 
plants. 

The conditions under which roses are 
grown in India differ greatly from those in 
Europe and America. Because of the in- 
tense heat of the sammer, roses bloom best 
between November and March. Somtimes, 
however, very low night temperatures in 
winter result in the rosebuds failing to open. 
In certain areas, too much light and ex- 
posure to the sun’s rays cause the blooms 
of red varieties to absorb too much sun and 
to be literally scorched, 

Success in growing roses depends prin- 
cipally on the selection of suitable species 
and varieties for the particular climatic 
conditions, on the layout of beds and spacing 
of individual plants and on the amount of 
care given to the plant during the growth 
period, 

The best time for planting roses is after 
the monsoon when the beds, exposed to rain 
and sunshine, have settled down, For this 
reason, digging and manuring of the bed are 
carried out towards the end of summer. 
While planting, the roots should be spread 
out around a cone of soil at the bottom. 


The newly planted roses are at first 
watered daily, Later, watering may be done 
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pose us 


IMPROVING ON NATURE. An Ikebana arrangement takes shape under deft hands. 
Attar of Roses” was said to have been discovered by Empress Nurjehan. It was used 
not only as perfume but also as a cure for eye diseases, headaches, nose-bleeds and heart- 
burn. A mixture of rose petals and sugar (gulkand) was recommended for liver dis- 
orders, consumption and illnesses caused by fungi, 


once a week or so. The beds must be well 
drained, as the roots abhor water-logging. 


Once a year, the rose plant requires 
pruning, which consists of removing all 
suckers and decaying branches and shorten- 
ing the stronger stem so as to encourage 
new vigorous growths. In India, pruning is 
usually done at the end of the rainy season. 


Among the enemies of rose cultivators 
are the hosts of pests which infect the gar- 
dens. These range from white ants, beetles 
and plant lice to leaf-cutting bees, hopper 
bugs, thrips and wasps. 

Experts recommend that, to control the 
pest menace, insecticides should be used dur- 
ing and after the preparation of the bed and 
also at the time of pruning. 


Diseases 


This is also necessary to ward off such 
destructive diseases as dieback, stem blight, 
black spot, powdery mildew and rose rust, 
which are caused by fungi or virus attacks. 


Growing roses in one's private back- 
garden can be a very pleasurable occupation. 
Yet rose cultivation as an agricultural crop 
can also be very profitable. The margin of 
profit per acre of land is about Rs 2,000. 
After the initial expenses of planting twigs 
in well-prepared flelds, the cost of manur- 
ing, weeding and pruning are not much. 


In the rich rose-growing district of Ali- 
garh, the annual output is not less 
than 2,000 maunds (80,006 kilos), The price 
of rose flowers has gone up several times: 
the price per 40 kilos of roses is around Rs 
250 for good varieties as against Rs 60 twelve 
years ago. The price of rose-water and attar 


have also risen enormously since their de- 
mand has increased with the growth of the 
perfumery and cosmetics industries. Gul- 
kand (a “jam” of rose petals and sugar) is 
pepular because it is a perfumed, mild and 
delicious purgative and tonic. 


There is further scope in the indus- 
try to produce “otto of roses", the essential 
oil of the rose. Unfortunately, the flourish- 
ing position India had achieved in the an- 
cient and medieval periods was lost because 
of lack of scientific knowledge and equip- 
ment, Consequently, at present the country's 
essential oil industry is in a deplorable posi- 
tion, rendered more so by the employment 
of modern technology and scientific floricul- 
ture in Bulgaria and France, 


New uses are being found for rose pro- 
ducts. Rose hips are a rich source of Vita- 
min C. Every 100 grams of rose-hip syrup 
contains 150 mg of Vitamin C (absorbic 
acid) compared with only 50 mg present in 
orange juice, 20 mg in raw tomatoes and 5 
mg in apples. 


India is only six hours away by jet 
plane from the rose markets of Europe. The 
growth of roses during winter in the West is 
poor because of the extreme cold, whereas 
this is the best season for Indian roses, The 
export potential is therefore vast, 


The need for roses, like the need for 
flowers as such, is an indication of living 
standards and of the prosperity of a nation, 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the popu- 
Jarity of and the demand for roses will con- 
tinue to grow not only in the industrialised 


West, but also in India and other di 
e 
nations of the world, io 
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AL-BIRU 


The 1,0007, »tcth anniversary of 
ttg Central Asian seholar and 
encyelopaedist is being cele- 
brated by UNESCO. Al-Biruni 
also, visited India and wrote his 
famous “Tahkik-e-Hind’’, which 
remains am important source 
book for the social conditions 
prevailing in India a thousand 
years ago. 


MONG the great thinkers and scholars 

who enriched the diverse branches of 
knowledge during the medieval period, 
Abu Raihan Mohammad bin Ahmad Al- 
Biruni holds pride of place. He was a ver- 
satile genius who made valuable contribu- 
tions to astronomy, mathematics, mathema- 
tical geography, chronology, physics, che- 
mistry and anatomy. 


Born in 973 A.D. in Birun, a village 
near modern Khiva, now in Uzbekistan 
(Soviet Socialist Republic), Al-Biruni was 
an Arab by origin, After the Omayyad per- 
secution of the partisans of Hazrat Ali, his 
ancestors are said to have fled Iraq and set- 
tled in Iran. Here they lived for some cen- 
turies and intermarried with the Iranians. 
His grandfather migrated to Khiva, Central 
Asia, Al-Biruni was brought to Ghazni by 
Sultan Mahmud when the Sultan captured 
Khiva. Thus Al-Biruni is claimed by the 
Iranians, Arabs, Afghans and Russians as 
theirs! ° 


Tahkik-e-Hind, his great work on In- 
dia, is considered to be the best treatise on 


Al-Biruni’s Books 


Uzbekistan, where the scientist lived and worked, is preparing to observe 

his anniversary on a wide scale. The Soviet Socialist Republic’s publishing houses 
biographies of the great thi i 

wrote 150 major works on diverse fields of knowledge. A book recently published 
in Russia entitled, Abu Raihan Biruni, is based on all available sources and des- 
cribes the stages of development in the world outlook of the scientists of the an- 
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AL-BIRUNI PERFORMING A CAESAREAN OPERATI 


: ee OM 3 
ON. Like Avicenna and Michelangelo; 


Al-Biruni was a versatile genius. Many of his works were taught in the universities of me- 


dieval Europe. (After a contemporary minia 


urtesy, Embassy of Morocco) 


* 
the various aspects of*life in our country 
during the 10th and lith centuries A.D. 
"Al-Biruni travelled into India, lived 
among the Hindus, studied their language, 
their sciences, their philosophy and liter- 


nker. Al-Biruni 


The book, Biruni and His Work on Pharmacology, relates to the scientist's 
splendid work on the history of drugs. It contains descriptions of some 1,000 medi- 
cinal preparations of plant, animal and mineral origin. 


Biruni’s extensive knowledge of minerals is summed up in his classical trea- 
tise: A Book of Information on Precious Stones. It gives detailed data on minerals, 
ores and alloys, and also glass, pottery and enamel, and a description of methods 
of processing stones and a list of their deposits in Central Asia. Russian researchers 
and Specials have also written many pamphlets on various aspects of the scient- 
ist’s works. 


The fifth volume of the selected works of Biruni will include his large treatise 
an astronomy, mathematical and descriptive geography. The treatise explains a 
trignometric method of determining longitudes, close to present-day geodesic me- 
thods. Biruni was the first to discover that the problem of angle trisection and that 
of doubling the cube are solved by means of equations of the third power. He was 
the first in the Middle East to advance the view that the earth might be moving 
round the sun and calculated the circumference of the earth by measuring the 
angle of the horizon’s lowering from the summit of one of India’s mountains. 


The book, The Great Thinker Biruni, is devoted to the study of Biruni's scien- 
tific heritage, especially his contribution to the development of progressive social 
and philosophical thinking. Biruni’s Philological Heritage is also being printed by 
the Uzbekistan Publishers. 


th ks of Al-Biruni could not be deciphered so far. Uzbek scient- 
ists Som WT pit Tashkent have now succeeded in this task. They have accord- 
ingly prepared new translations into Russian of Al-Biruni's work. It throws new 
light on medicinal herbs available in Central Asia, Afghanistan, India and Iran. 
This book by Al-Biruni contains T! erences ito ipiius of 250 philologists, phy- 
ici. istorians aphists, poets and philosophers. 
sicists, historians, geograp. Y RAS & 
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ature, their customs and manners, their 
law, their religion and their peculiar super- 
stitions, the geographical and physical con- 
ditions of the country, and embodied his ob- 
servations in a work diversified by quota- 
tions from Homer and Plato and other 
Greek writers and philosophers," says the 
Right Hon'ble Justice Syed Amir Ali in his 
famous book: A History of Saracens. 
Describing the political condition and 
the general administration of India of his 
age, Al-Biruni says: "India is divided into 
small kingdoms and their rulers wage wars 
against one another. The rulers are general- 
ly just. The criminal laws are not rigid. 
Death penalty is not awarded to Brahmins. 
Taxes are nominal. The rate of the agricul- 
tural tax is only one-sixth of the total pro- 
duction." 
Describing the social aspects of the life 
of Hindus, he says: “Hindus are proud and 
consider the foreigners as polluted and do 
not like to mix with them. Educated Hindus 


believe in the existence of One God but the — 3 
E 


masses practice idolatry. Much of the coun- 
try's wealth is stored in its temples. The 

caste system and child maxriage are preva- 
lent. The widows commit sati on the funeral - 


pyre of their deceased husbands, but those — 


who do not are not permitted to remarry." 

He viewed with displeasure Mahmud's 
invasions of India and criticised him for des- 
troying towns and villages and uprooting 
thousands of innocent people of this coun- 
try who, according to Al-Biruni's assess- 
ment, began to hate the Muslims on this ac- 
count, 


During his stay in India, Al-Biruni 


made a deep study of the Gita and the - 
—Continued 
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ON THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRO- 
NOMY. A page from Al-Biruni's 
manuscript in Arabic (courtesy, 
Embassy of Morocco.) 


Upanishads and translated Patanjali and 
Sankhya into Arabic. 


He also visited many other countries, 
including Egypt and Greece, and wrote 
scores of books on diverse topics. Besides 


his original works, he executed several 
translations from the Greek. Tarikh-ul-Hind 
(History of India) is considered to be the 
most outstanding among his readily avail- 
able works. Qanun-i-Masudi is also well 
known. He dedicated it to Sultan Masud, son 
and successor of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi, 
and was handsomely rewarded for the book. 


Al-Biruni was adept in surgery and he 
performed a delicate caesarian operation 
with success at a time when anaesthesia 
and antiseptic drugs were unknown. 


Professor Satron considers Al-Biruni to 
be one of the greatest scientists of all time. 


In his book, “The Arab Heritage of 
Western Civilisation”, Dr Rom Landau has 
observed: “It was he (Al-Biruni) who gave, 
finally, an accurate determination of lati- 
tude and longitude, and who, six hundred 
years before Galileo, discussed the possibi- 
lity of the earth's rotation round its own 
axis. He also investigated the relative speeds 
of sound and light. Not limiting himself to 
mathematics and astronomy, he succeeded in 
determining the specific density of 18 pre- 
cious stones and minerals." 


Al-Biruni's discoveries and inventions, 
his achievements and deep insight into many 
branches of knowledge he dealt with, excite 
the wonder and the admiration of modern 
scientists and scholars. 


s Al-Biruni died in 1048 A.D. and 1s 
buried at Ghazni. 


AL-BIRUNI ON INDIA 


DECISION to celebrate Al-Biruni's 

1,000th birth anniversary on a world- 
wide scale has been announced by the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists. Of his 150 
works, some of the most important are 
Chronology of Ancient Nations, Geodesy, 
Pharmacognosy, The Masudi Canon (a work 
on astronomy), The Science of The Stars and 
Mineralogy. 


Biruni opposed narrow-mindedness and 
superstition (including religious) and strove 
for rational reasoning in his works. He made 
the most precise calculation, for his time, of 
the earth’s circumference, designed a num- 
ber of astronomical instruments, His book, 
India, a historico-ethnographic work, is ge- 
nerally recognised as an outstanding model 
of study into a country's history. He studied 
Sanskrit and read many Indian scientific 
treatises in the original and held disputes 
with Indian scientists, which enabled him to 
expound objectively the achievements by 
Indian sicentists in the shape of natural 
Science and philosophy. 


A Contemporary of Avicenna * 


The scientist went to Ghazni in 1017 or 
1018, right after Mehmud, Sultan of Ghazni, 
conquered Al-Birunis hometown, Khwa- 
rizm. However, he did not break off scienti- 
fic contacts with Central Asia. In particular 
his correspondence with another prominent 
Central Asian scientist, Bu Ali Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna), is of great philosophical value. 
Biruni wrote in Arabic and Persian and 
thus contributed to the development of 
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science among the Iranian, Afghan and Arab 
peoples. 


Al-Biruni lived in India for many years. 


As an orthodox Muslim, he was edu- 
cated in the traditions of Islamic education. 
Al-Biruni studied Hinduism for many years 
and became an expert on Hindu doctrines. 
For Al-Biruni, traditional Indian culture was 
never something strange and antagonistic. 
His task was to penetrate deeply into ano- 
ther religious and philosophical sphere. 


The life and creative work of Al-Biruni 
in India represent a great feat, especially as 
he put this task before himself and accom- 
plished it at the time of Mehmud Ghaznavi's 
invasions of India. 


In order to come to India and to spend 
‘many years here, Al-Biruni had to over- 
come tremendous difficulties, The scholar 
had to use all his physical and moral 
strength to cross many obstacles and dan- 
gers. That might be the reason why Al- 
Biruni regarded the courage of a truthful 
and objective scholar to be higher than the 
courage of a brave soldier. 


Today, we can utilise the work of Al- 
Biruni not only to study the grammar and 
mathematics of ancient India but also to 
understand the importance and grandeur of 
India’s cultural heritage. As he himself ad- 
mitted, before writing on any Indian cultu- 
ral phenomenon, he had to read a lot of 
books, letter by letter. Al-Biruni became a 
brilliant Sanskritologist of his time. 


THE AVENUE TO THE SCIENTIST.S 
TOMB at Ghazni, Afghanistan. A part of the 
whitewashed tomb can be seen through the 

trees (courtesy, Embassy of Afghanistan) ` 


In his work, one can find a number of 
extracts from original Indian texts which 
have now been lost. He translated from San- 
skrit into Arabic, Sankhya by Kapila, Brah- 
masiddhanta by Brahmagupta, Brihatsam- 
hita by Varahamihira, etc. 


Scholar of Sanskrit - 


During his stay in India, Al-Biruni 
translated into Sanskrit the works by Eu- 
clid and Ptolemy; he acquainted the Indian 
pandits with these Greek works, Thus, in a 
way, he tried to connect the Oriental and 
Western cultures. 


A great part of Al-Biruni'S work con- 
sists in making a comparative study of the 
Indian and Arabic-Muslim cultures, which 
he knew well. But his work is full of deep 
respect for the cultural heritage of India. 
He writes: 


vella Lis ete ee 


“The ways of approach to the studied 
subject turned to be very difficult for me, > 
in spite of my sincere affection for it, in 
which I was absolutely alone. Without being 
stingy, I spend all my forces and savings on 
collecting Indian books, trying to get them 
everywhere I thought they might be found 
and on searching for people who knew 
where these books were hidden. Who else , 
besides me had a fate like mine? I am thank- 
ful to Allah that He rewarded me in this 
generous way.” 
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In the words of a Russian scholar, Al- 
Biruni was the first genuine Indologist who 
laid the foundation for serious scientific 
study of India in foreign countries, 
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When India Lost 


The World Cup 


GOVINDA WATCHES as Surjit Singh's 
rasping penalty-corner drive beats the out- 
stretched left leg of the Holland goalkeeper 
to put India one up in the final of the World 
Cup at Amsterdam. Holland emerged as the 
new World Champions when they beat India 
4-2 in the tie-breaker after the two teams 
had finished level at 2-2 in 1074 minutes of 
play. During the “sudden-death” phase of 
play, India lost a golden chance to deal the 
death blow when Govinda failed with a 
penalty stroke, India ultimately paid the 
supreme penalty for missing six such 
“strokes” in the tournament—Govinda 3, 
Harmik 2, Harcharan 1. 


GOVINDA! GOVINDA! Ashok Kumar lifts Go- 
vinda, who notched the match-winner with a 
beautiful reverse flick in the semifinal of the 
World Cup at Amsterdam to enable India to 
avenge their defeat at the hands of Pakistan in 
she 1971 World Cup at Barcelona and the 1972 
Olympic Games at Munich. At left is Chand 
Singh and at centre Harmik Singh,owho has 
reason to be happy as he had failed with a 
penalty-stroke earlier. India won by the one 
goal that has generally settled the issue bet- 
ween the two countries, but Pakistan put up an 
excellent fight, considering they had to field a 
virtually new team. On their Olympic 
hockey debut at the same venue, Amster- 
dam, in 1928, India beat Holland 3-0 for the 
gold medal, having earlier whipped Austria 6-0, 
Denmark 5-0, Switzerland 8-0 and Belgium 9-0. 
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Why are there no real art films 
im India? Why must films have 
large doses of sex. violence and 
eseapism to be commercially 
successful? Perhaps beeause 
enough art films are not shown 
in India and we do not have em- 
lightened eritics. 


by ANIL DHARKER 


EATH IN VENICE died very suddenly 

in Bombay. Like so many others before 
it, the film arrived with the medals of inter- 
national honours jingling on its breast, 
only to receive a silent and total rejection. 

It is said that the Indian audience does 
not have a discriminating taste, But this is 
absurd—there is a very definite discrimina- 
tion in favour of all that is tawdry and 
cheap and vulgar. It is this discriminating 
audience that patronises Mackenna's Gold 
for 39 weeks and dismisses Death in Venice 
in four days; or demands to see again and 
again Blow Hot, Blow Cold while M*A*'S*H* 
cannot gather a quorum. 

Death in Venice is not singled out be- 
cause it is the most outstanding film to be 
shown in India but because it is a recent ex- 
ample in a very long line of good films that 
have come, and been seen, and have failed 
io conquer. 

It is said by distributors (digging deep 
into their pockets) that they provide only 
what "people want". They point out how 
subjective taste is and how uncertain is the 
science of projecting it over the vast amor- 
phous cinegoing public to obtain a common 

denominator, Some even say that they would 
like to show better pictures but they have 


|^ Was Damned. 


determining whether or not a film will make the b 
OT- 
when released after the Censor had snipped it. Similarly, Blow 
Reo escaped the attention of our Censors. j 
a quipment and a regular three-shows-a-day routine, so that anyone who wants to see this sor 
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to make a livin 
a telling one and, in som 
mula films are therefore s 
to Film Societies to show any film that does 
not conform to type. in accepting this, there 
js a tacit acceptance of two cultures—the 
elite and the mass (to use two loaded 
terms). both existing and co-existing in 
perpetuity. 

Art or film societies also presuppose à 
closed membership—not in terms of num- 
bers, but in the sense that, to join one, a 
high degree of motivation is necessary. 
Lacking any introduction through public 
channels, like cinema halls, the influence 
must be a private one: from parents or 
from a college friend who is different from 
the others. But this is an elitist concept— 
one culture for them and one for us—which 
is too easy to accept and is ultimately too 


much without hope. 


How Film Societies Function 

But if no alternative presents itself, the 
lack of choice makes for easy decisions. 
Therefore, accept for now that there will 
be this dichotomy of elite iaste and mass 
taste. Slowly but surely the word will 
spread: the one college student or parent 
will start a chain reaction (virtue too is 
infectious) till the city throbs with art 
societies and soon becomes a society that 
sees art only. 

But is this really a workable possibility? 
To suggest it is not to understand how these 
societies function. First of all, the motivation 
must be sfrong enough to make one become 
a member—very few societies allow guests. 
So there you are, not really knowing what 
to expect of these foreign films, rnostly in 
languages you do not understand and with 
actors and directors you have not heard of. 
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But your friends say they are good, so you 
join and lay down your Hs 100. That is 
taking a lot on trust, 

Even if his initial barrier is crossed, it 
calls for dedication to remain a member, 
Not only to see more austere films but to 
see them more austerely; to be deprived of 
CinemaScope and the Wide Screen, to see 
dim images and, instead of stereophenic 
sound, to hear a cackle is really carrying too 
far the dictum of simple living and high 
thinking. And in such a visual art as film 
it is also rather foolish. To have to compre- 
hend Godard’s very fast visual style through 
a fog, or to hear Ray’s dialogue and his 
music (at least there’s something familiar) 
through distortion, may make one feel enno- 
bled through denial, but does not add up to 
an aesthetic experience, 

The concept of the art cinema house is 
a fairly new one: 4 small cinema, with basic 
decoration? but the right sound and pro- 
jection equipment, with a regular three- 
shows-a-day routine, small enough to be 
run without a loss and yet available enough 
io allow anyone to see a film. - 


The London experience is relevant here: 
small suburban cinemas like the Everyman 
in Hampstead and the Paris-Pullman in 
Kensington were showing offbeat films for 
a number of years, but their clientele was 
a regular coterie of cinegoers. When the 
Academy opened in Oxford Street, it was 
a big step forward, because this was in the 
West End, and the West End is in the centre 
of the entertainment world—the place for 
an evening out. 

Till then most entertainment there was 
escapist, whether in the commercial theatre, 
the commercial cinema or the commercial 
striptease, Commerce was all-important and 
it is a widely held belief that the amount 
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“Blow Hot, Blow Cold” Blew Very Hot. 


What we need are a chain of art cinema houses—not very 
t of film can 


office. The Damned drew large crowds when shown un- 


Hot, Blow Cold had a record rum becaus 
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of enjoyment is directly proportional to the 
money spent. This was, in a sense, the at- 
tempt of art to be commercial; not at com- 
mercial art but at good art making a profit. 
The attempt was successful (it is not heresy 
for an artist to be financially competent) 
and where there was one Academy cinema 
there are now three, as well as some others 
that have followed the example. 


This did not just happen. It was made 
to happen and leading this revolution in 
taste was the cineima critic. A perceptive 
bane of critics reviewed new—and, to many, 
strange—films with patience and under- 
standing. Many of the films were baffiing: 
for an English viewer the ritualistic and 
highly stylised acting of a Japanese film 
may be strange, but so is the portrayal of 
village life in a Ray film. 


Critic's Role 


It is the function of a critic to under- 
stand and inform. Faced with an alien cul- 
ture, it is easy to laugh. But this laughter 
is not cleansing—it is dismissive, it is a 
shirking of responsibility. It is not enough 
for the critic to give a subjecive reaction— 
all of us can say: This film is terrible—I 
hated every moment of it, or: Isn’t this film 
just great? It is for the sudden shaft of illu- 
mination that we turn to the critic; evalua- 
tion can follow. 


Thus Death in Venice was described by 
an Indian newspaper critic as: 


...€ slow, inarticulate and sick 
story of homosexuality by suggestion. 


Dirk Bogarde turns one’s stomach 
as the aging, ailing composer who... 
sets eyes on Bjorn Andressen, a hand- 
some lad, and literally falls head over 
h&els in love! (sic) 


-.. The pathetic hero and his love 
object exchange only glances, hardly 
any words. 


... The tragic game of “I Spy" be- 
tween old lecher and aware teenager 
slowly wends its way to its tragic end. 
Perhaps yes. The film mjght have been 

Sick if it had shown an underlying belief in 
sick values or glorified them. But merely 
dealing with homosexuality does not make 
a film sick, just as a biographic film of a 
doctor is not a sick film. (The theory of 
homosexuality being a curable illness is also 
now open to question—but that is another 
matter), 


Only very superficially, in fact, is Death 
tn Venice about homosexuality. The novel 
on which the film is based is Thomas Mann's: 
the ageing writer of the book has become 
a composer-conductor (musicians being 
more picturesque than writers) and, for 
reasons best known to Visconti, there are 
Strong hints that the musician is Mahler. 
The haunting fourth movement of his fifth 
symphony is played throughout and the end 
is signalled by the aria of his third sym- 
phony. 


Mahler also had a daughter who died 
young and his first name too was Gustav. 
But no one has said that the composer in 
reallife was a homosexual. The film in fact 
appears more likely to be about the artist 
and his pursuit of idealised beauty. When 
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"A SICK STORY OF HOMOSEXUALITY" is what an Indian critic called Death in Venice. 
According to the author, the film is more about the pursuit of idealised beauty than about 


the “disease” of homosexuality. 


its personification is not in the form of a 
girl but a boy, the artist is horrified: he 
finds that not only is his lifelong belief in 
spiritual beauty wrong—beauty can be per- 
ceived through the senses; and when seen 
turns out to be imperfect. 


But in a complex film, there can be 
many hypotheses, Not given the facility to 
speak to the artist, the critic must point 
out the possibilities and then, through his 
experience of the background of the film- 
maker, his philosophy as seen through pre- 
vious films, his ideology, try to narrow the 
possibilities to the most likely one. 


The art cinema theatre and the enlight- 
ened critic are the leaders in any forward 
movement that may occur in films. In sup- 
port is the Film Festival (the international 
kind) and also the sponsored national ones 
of the type recently seen in Bombay—Polish, 
Czech and, to keep our ideological balance, 
American. This aspect of introducing new 
films to the public is important but another 
purpose is served. ^ 


"F" Certificate 


It has been observed, even by critics, 
that the films which draw most crowds at 
film festivals have an A certificate. An A 
certificate, here, may as well be changed to A 
an F certificate—not because of what you are 
thinking, but because it involves a certain 
kind of freedom. Freedom can be liberating, 
and not too much fun should be made of 
the single men with the salivating tongues 
who buy tickets in black to go in. It is, after 
all, as much a cultural experience watching 
Marianne Faithful in The Girl on The Motor- 
cycle go in and out of her leather suit as it 
is to watch Japanese samurai brandish their 
swords. 
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It “The Damned” was sold out at film 
festivals but, later, on general exhibition 
kept the crowds at home, who was the win- 
ner? If the film had not been censored and 
if, of the many who had gone out of prurient 
interest, some had stayed to applaud, would 
there be any harm? Under a liberated cen- 
sorship, the many who would go out of 
curiosity might initially see film after film, 
but they would either be converted or drop 
out from sheer fatigue. To sit through a film 
120 minutes long for one or two scenes of 
sex is not corrupting, it is boring. 


The question of corrupting an adult 
audience is in any case absurd. By the time 


“one is eighteen, one is as corrupted as it is 


possible to be. Then, of course, other ques- 
tions arise: 


Is a film festival audience less corrup- 
tible than an ordinary everyday one? 


Does seeing your naked wife corrupt 
you or does only the naked lady on the 
screen have this ability? 


After our Censors have finished their 
term—serving us nobly by seeing, then cut- 
ting out dirty pictures—are they locked up 
in a special Old Censors Home, stark rav- 
ing sex lunatics? 


One is not advocating that sex should 
be utilised to sell pictures, Society accepts 
certain limitations in certain endeavours. 
Thus, to use sex to sell a commodity is all 
right in commerce or advertising (these 
professions being imperfect anyway), but, in 
any artistic enterprise, Society demands that 
good motives should obscure the rest, Pro- 
perly used, however, sex is as natural on 
the screen as at home, It is for the artist 


to liberate, but he must have the critic and 
the censor by his side. 
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HO EVER thought that the Old Flame 

would turn over a new fig-leaf on our 
screen! The gun moll has always had an 
identity of her own in our films—an identity 
distinct from the Dresden doll that js the 
leading lady. It was therefore something of 
8 screen revolution when Glamour Puss 
Mumtaz made the switch from Best Sup- 
porting Temptress to Best Actress with Pra- 
sad’s Khilona (1970), Mumtaz had shown 
her acting ability earlier in Ram Aur Shyam 
when, playing opposite Dilip Kumar, 
she exuded nothing but. self-confidence. 
This, coming from one who had all 
along exuded only oomph, wase something 
of a revelation, Khilona therefore confirmed 
what filmgoers had all along suspected of 
this "other woman”—that she could be at 
once sensuous and sensitive. 


Mumtaz has it and “It Girls” are the 
"in" thing in our films today. "In one mo- 
ment, out the next", however, is also a 
norm of our cinema, so that it is not sur- 
prising to see Mumtaz right now fighting 
a grim rearguard action to hold on to her 
hard-won position, confronted as she is with 
all the handicaps of an artist who has risen 
from the ranks, 


Her Position 


Jn the wake of the success of Do Raaste, 
Khilona, Sacha Jhutha and Bandhan, Mum- 
taz should have commanded in our films 
the kind of niche Hema Malini does today. 
(Hema's name has only to be announced in 
the cast and the film is presold, no matter 
who the hero and what the rest of the set- 
up) But Mumtaz, in spite of proving her 
acting mettle so impressively in Khilona, 
has yet to win ready acknowledgment for a 
capacity to sell on her own steam, as one 
feels she was doing after the success of Do 
Raaste, Sacha Jhutha and Bandhan. What 
stood in Mumtaz’s way here was the tele- 
genic personality of Rajesh Khanna—she 
was at last "accepted" but only as a satel- 
lite of the Super Star, 


For all the heartbreak of coming the 
longest way home, Mumtaz has not had the 
luck that should have been hers, True she 
has by now done any number of films as 
an A-grade heroine; but in the present per- 
missive setting of our cinema, she has not 
had the type of roles in-which she can show 
herself an actress fit to rank with the best 


When she did get such a role in Tere 
Mere Sapne—in which she came up with 
a’charmingly “domesticated” performance— 
she found that, though she was Dev's better 
half in the movie, the best half of the show 
belonged to Hema Malini as the "star" at- 
traction of the film! Tested by any touch- 
stone, Mumtaz's was the best performance 
in Tere Mere Sapne; yet she did not reap 
its full benefits—all the “fringe benefits" of 
a flop film went to Hema Malini. 


BINDIYA. CHAMKEGI. Mumtaz is one of those rare glamour girls who has been accepted 
as a leading lady even after she went “domestic”. 


—Rajendra Panchotia 


—————————————————— 


Some will say this happened because to- 
day, unlike in the past, the sympathy of the 
viewer is with the "other woman" rather 
than with the heroine. In support of this 
viewpoint, they will point to the spotlight 
being on Zeenat Aman in Hare Rama Hare 
Krishna though in actual fact Mumtaz is 
Dev's leading lady in the film. But on closer 


scrutiny it will be seen that Mumtaz is the , 


film's heroine only in name; Dev Anand, as 
director, seems almost studiedly to have cast 
Mumtaz in a decorative mantle so that 
Zeenat may have full play as the hippie 
with a spring in her stride, A more prudent 
Mumtaz would have taken the hint from 
the way Dev had sidelined Waheeda in fa- 
vour of Zaheeda in Prem Pujari. 


This, of course, is one of the occupation- 
al hazards of being a leading lady in what is 
still a man's film world, But then Mumíaz's 
has been a screen occupation paved with 
hazards. It is sheer guts that got her to the 
top. Having got there, she may be trusted to 
stay the course like the thoroughbred filly. 
she is. 


Mumtaz has her big chance now in 
Bhappi So: ie'’s Jheel Ke Us Paar—she has 
the Jooks and talent to make her own mark 
even opposite Dharmendra, her he-man in 
the filra, Dharmendra turned the tables on 
Rajesh Khanna by sheer staying power, One 
expects Mumtaz now to do the same since 
she has never shied away from a challenge 
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- Train at home — the ICS way 


Once you have acquired expert, up-to- 
date knowledge of your field, you can 
confidently offer your services as à highly 
trained specialist. World-famous ICS 
courses can give you the specialised 
training you need—to make the most 


of your opportunities! 


e 

why ICS? 

© ICS is the oldest, most experienced & the largest correspondence school in the world. 

€ ICS courses are easy to follow & practical— prepared by experts abroad. 

@ ICS train you at home, In your own time & at your own pace. 3 

@ ICS will give you individualised Instruction and al! necessary text books, ICS manuals, 
lessons, & notes without any extra fee as you proceed with your studies. 

@ ICS training is recogalsed by employers as the best. 

6 ICS fees are moderate & fixed at the lowest economic level. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Dept. 34 
Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay 1. Phone No: 261875 


Work Study, etc. Petroleum se - 
Accounting/ Auditi: Petroleum mery Operator's 
cmd TECHNICAL & INDUSTRIAL Plastics A 
Book-keeping Pulp & Paper Making 
Business Correspond. Analytical Chemistry Radio & Television Technicians’ , 
{Commercial Training Architectural Orawing & Design and Servicing 
Computer Programming — Audio Frequency Engineering Reinforced Concrete Engg. 
IBM 360; Cobol; Systems & Architecture Refrigeration & Airconditioning 
Analysis; 1900 Series Boiler/Steam Engineering Sanitary Engineering 
Copywriting Building Contractor's Structural Engineering 
Sos Accountancy Chemical Engineering Surveying and Mapping 
xecutive Development Civil Engg. 'erseer's ynthetic Warping & 
Good English ion Cotton Carding & Spin Tı verer ee 
i ing ransistor Radio and Printed 
k Cotton Warping & Weaving Circuit Servicing, etc. 2 


Diesel Engines — High Speed 


i 
Free-Lance Journalism 
Oil & Warer Colour Painting 


Management i 
: £ Short-Story W ritin, 

p eresmeet Engineering Shop Foreman’s Television Script Writing etc. 
Hotel & Catering Management eam r m x Welding rakes 
ons 1 Manag d General Textile Technology 

ion Control n Hecironic Beauty Care & P. al 

justrial Instrumentation j ersonalí 

Quality Cose scania Engineering Comercial At a A 
noe 4 M gineering ntertaining 
Works Management Motor Vehicle Electric Son sowie 


ior Decoration 


T cpu PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION COACHING 
lastitute of Marketing; Institute of Public Relations; Institute of 
dtes o see L P. S. Certificate ia Storekeeping: PERR 

y Practitioners; Institute of Works Managers, etc. 


ICS GUARANTEE T 
x EH Fea om ESSU -Tako your first step 


-* s INTERMATIOMAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
FILL IN THIS COUPON TODAY URRY WT ROR Sta yey ies 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay 1. Phone No: 261875 


Address 
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[I] INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Accredited by the Council fc 

ed b Co 1 for the i 

ai Accreditation of Co 

College i he United Kingdom and The National Home Study 


n Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 
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camlin SKETCH PEN 


ETS ueg u3!S ILIY! 


` dik 
x 


If your signature 
expresses your 
personality the New 
Firite sign pen from 
Camlin makes it more 
expressive — colourfully 
impressivel 


The Camlin sketch pens 
. are available in 12 
brilliant shades and are 
popular with artists, 
students and school 
children for quick 
colourful sketching and 
making interesting 
graphs and maps. 


After all they're made by 
Camlin, the people who 
set the standard for 

Art Materials in India 
and abroad. 


Points to remember: 


Q Sketch pens are available in 
12 shades and Firite pens are 
available in 7 shades. 


C To refill ink, remove the plug 
at the rear. 


O Refill ink before the tip is 
completely dry. 


O Firite has a hard synthetic tip 
that's unbreakable. 


O The tip for sketch pens is 
made of synthetic resin-treated 
fibre. Hence do not exert pressure 
while sketching. 

O Separate refill inks are 
available for Firite & Sketch 

Pens in all shades. 


camlin 


SKETCH PENS & 
FIRITE PENS 


Camlin Pvt. Ltd. ( V 
Art. Material Division 
.B. Nagar 


Bombay 59. INDIA 
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“I want a present for an old gentleman for 
Christmas,” she said. 
“Yes, Ma'am,” replied the clérk. “Some- 
thing nice in ties?” 


“No; he has a beard,” the customer 
explained. 


"H'm," the clerk murmured thought- 
fully. “Perhaps a fancy vest might be suit- 
able?” 

“No; it’s long beard,” came the answer. 


The clerk sighed wearily. “Well, how 
about carpet slippers?” 


HE Censor: “About this picture, Beaches 


and Peaches, you call it an educational 
film, What does it teach?” 


The movie's producer: “Anatomy.” 


o 
"TyARLING," said the radio announcer 
right after dinner, "I've got to go to 
the meeting tonight. I'm a vice president." 


"But you've only been at the station a 
month." 


“I know, dear,” he.admitted, “But on 
our network there's nothing lower than a 
vice president." e 


A distinguished visitor to an insane asy- 

lum went to the telephone and found 
difficulty in getting his connection. Exaspe- 
rated, he shouted to the operator: "Look 
here, girl, do you know who I am?" 


"No," was the calm reply, “but I know 
where you are." 


"YYO you remember that couple we moet 
on the steamer we took such a violent 
fancy to—I mean the couple we invited to 
visit us?" 
"Yeah. You don't mean to say..." 
“Yes, the idiots are actually coming!” 


"Y CAME into this town, Sir, as a very 

small boy, without a shoe to my feet 
or a penny in my pocket, and now look at 
me!” 

“But I always thought you were born 
here.” 

“And so I was, Doesn't that prove my 
Statement?" 
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'UESS what, dear," said the weather man 


on arriving home. “Tve been transferred 
to San Francisco." 


"That's good,” replied the little woman. 
"Ive noticed the weather here doesn't 
agree with you." 


CE there were two little worms. One 
was naughty and the other was good. 
The first was lazy and improvident and 
always stayed in bed late. The other was 
always up early and about his business. į 


The early bird got the early worm, and 
a fisherman with a flashlight got the night- 
crawler, 


The moral: You just can’t win. 


pou (calling up Station): “A man 
has been robbed down here by another 
man and I've got one of them." 


Chief: “Which one have you got?” 
Policeman: “The one that was robbed." 


Eros: "Did you write this poem your- 
self?” 


Contributor: “Yes, every line of it." 


Editor: “Then I’m glad to meet you, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. I thought you were dead long 
ago.” 


“(NIMME an all-day sucker,” the youngster 
demanded of the candy man. 


He was handed one. 


“Looks kind of small,” remarked the 
boy, looking at it doubtfully. 


"Yeah, the days are getting shorter." 


ORD DEREK: “Did you cancel all my en- 
gagements as I told you, Ruggles?" 
Valet: “Yes, Sir, But Lady Gwendolyn 


didn't take it very well. She said you were 
to marry her next Monday!" 


— M — 


nd eGangotri T 


Ae: I've decided not to leave you, after 
all.” 


LICE LIEUTENANT: “I never saw the 
park so littered with paper as it is this 
morning. How do you account for it?” 


Sergeant: "The Mayor had leaflets dis- 
tributed yesterday asking people not to 
throw paper about.” 


A WASHINGTON matron once boasted 

she could make President Coolidge talk. 
Cornering him at a dinner, she sought to 
make good her boast. - 


“Oh, Mr President,” she said, trying to 
disarm him with frankness, "I have made a 


: bet that I can make you say at least three 


words." 


"You lose,” Coolidge replied. 


A POLITICIAN said to Horace Greeley 
one day: “I am a self-made man.” 


“That, Sir,” replied Greely, “relieves 
the Almighty of a terrible responsibility.” 
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FE I LU/TRE wit Daja APPLIANCE 


—now everything's warmer | Warm and cheerful. If that’s your kind of atmosphere, 


you'll find we have an appliance to suit. To match every 
lifestyle. Fit every season. 

The galaxy of Bajaj Appliances are, in fact, designed foj 
cosy living: Room Heaters, Immersion Heaters, Portable 
Geysers, Washing Machines and much more. 

And, Bajaj alone have as many as 3,500 Dealers and 
16 Branches throughout the country. Visit us anywhere: 
You'll find the most satisfying Before and After Sales 
Service — so warm and cheerful! 


bajaj electricals limited 


45-47, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-400 001. Branches all over India. 
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Sunday, September 9 


For luck today, wear or use: Silver 


E 


grey, 2, aquamarine. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A year during 
which you should observe restraint and curb 
extravagance. Business wil show a steady 
upward trend in the middle of 1974. Main- 
tain the status quo and just await a more 
auspicious period to ask for promotion. 
At home, you are likely to pick quarrels 
with family members. In matters of romance 
avoid being unduly suspicious. Financial 
position is satisfactory, but do not invest 
heavily. 


Monday, September 10 

For luck today, wear or use: Rose red, 
6, turquoise, 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: This year 
there will be expansion in your business. 
But a chain of events will force you to tackle 
some problems. Financially you will be help- 
ed by your colleagues. Personal life is full of 
joy and romance. Group activities are quite 
promising and you will occupy a prominent 
position after winning an election. 


Tuesday, September |1 

For luck today, wear or use: Dull blue, 
8, jade. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: More than 
average business success is in store for you. 
Go all out to employ new business tech- 
niques and new ideas for advertising your 
goods wifich are sure to bring profits. In 
personal life, elders will not only give you 
guidelines but also provide money. A 
new arrival will prove the centre of attrac- 
tion. If you are keen on a trip abroad the 
middle of next year is a good period. Mar- 
riage prospects are bright. 


Wednesday, September 12 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal 
purple, 3, amethyst. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The stars this 
year bring good opportunities to gain new 
experiences. The more outspoken you are 
in airing your grievances, the better will be 
your chances to advance your interests. But 
seek the wise counsel of elders before you 
expand your activities. Avoid the temptation 
to mix in undesirable company. 


Thursday, September 13 

For luck today, wear or use: Royal 
purple, 3, amethyst. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: This year do 
make it a point to shed complacency and 
take a realistic attitude, otherwise good 
Opportunities will be lost. As far as pos- 
sible, avoid changes. Keep a strict control 
on your spending so that financial handicaps 
can be surmounted, At home, keep matters 
smooth by not allowing the family mem- 
bers to start bickerings. 


Friday, September 14 

For luck today, wear or use: Silver 
grey, 2, aquamarine. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Much depends 
this year on your own initiative. There are 
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What The Stars Foretell 


by S. K. KELKAR 


Eood prospects for business expansion. Long- 
term investments are likely to prove more 
beneficial. Financial position remains satis- 
factory, but watch your spending. Family 
affairs are under happy stars and you can 
count on the cooperation of all the female 
members. 


EE D caz 


Saturday, September 15 


For luck today, wear or use: Bright 
yellow, 5, onyx. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Mixed influ- 
ences are indicated. In personal life, there 
will be peace and harmony. But vocational 
activities are likely to be temporarily dis- 
turbed in November and December. March 
and April will bring you back to your old 
position. Consult elders and experts before 
investing new capital to avoid worry on 
this score. One or two celebrations in the. 
family are likely to take place, but do not 
spend too lavishly on them. 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 

A good week for routine business 
activities. The extra money that 
comes in will be spent in decorat- 
ing your business premises. From 
the social angle you will be called 
upon to act as chief guest or to 
speak at a function. 

(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 

A good period in all walks of life 
is indicated. Projects which were 
awailing finalisation will be imple- 
mented within a week or two. On 
the domestic front, difference of 
opinion among family members.may 
cause minor irritation. 

(February 19 to March 20) 

Pisces (Mina) 

Friends and associates will press 

you to join them for an excursion 

but think before you agree. Busi- 
ness will improve from Tuesday 
onwards. Sort out your problems on 

Thursday and clear the backlog by 

Friday. 

(March 21 to April 20) 

Aries (Mesha) 

Those in service are lucky to enjoy 
elevated status whereas industrial- 
ists are likely to face minor labour 
problems. Business is rewarding. 
Temporary separation from spouses 
is likely to occur by mid-week. 
Money will come in. ` 
(April 21 to May 20) 

Taurus (Vrishabha) 

Romantic people are going to peep 

into your life this week, but guard 

wy against deep involvement. Money 

7 comes easily, making you compla- 

cent, so there is need to use the 

available financial resources care- 
fully. 

(May 21 to June 20) 

Gemini (Mithuna) 

An ideal week for business and 
professional activities which will be 
in full swing, especially for doctors 
and professors. Sunday is good for 
meetings and interviews which will 
show good results on Thursday. 
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(June 21 to July 20) 

Cancer (Kataka) 

Due rewards, including publicity, 
will come your way. A charming 
new personality will enter your life 
in a startlingemanner. Luck through 
partners and spouses is quite likely 
this week. Barring Sunday, all will 
be well 

(July 21 to August 21) 

Leo (Simha) 

Although business conditions are 
good, you will feel mentally un- 
settled. However, confidence will be 
regained by Thursday and you will 
be able to get a good grip on the 
situation. The week-end will be 
most entertaining and amusing. 
(August 22 to September 23) 

Virgo (Kanya) 
Favourable opportunities should 
give a boost to your business. So- 
z cial and group activities will flou- 
rish. Authors will be able to get 
their works published in the next 
few weeks. You are likely to get 
deeply involved in a love-affair. 
(September 24 to October 23) 

Libra (Tula) 


A week of slow but steady activi- 
ties. You are likely to find yourself 
worrying unduly about the future. 
Financial prospects are good but 
heavy schedule of expenses may 
cause anxiety. Saturday is auspi- 
cious for business. 
(October 24 to November 22) 
Scorpio (Vrischika) 
You are likely to find you are over- 
d» optimistic about your success in 
business and group activities, Do 
not forget that some of your col- 
leagues are working against you 
behind the scenes, Tuesday is lucky 
for financial gains, 
(November 23 to December 20) 
Sagittarius (Dhanu) 


A good week from the business and 
es the vocational angle. Industrialists 
should not neglect labour problems 
as these are likely to come to the 


fore by the end of October and early 
November, 
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New Det is a whiter powder—contains i 
/ — a superior 
whitener for the whitest wash. R 


New Det has extra cleaning power. Removes 
even hidden dirt, leaves coloured clothes 
brightest. 


Mew Det's richer lather contains an exclusive 
io ngs Safest for your clothes—softest on your 
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The girl edged out of the bed, 
avoiding the still form, and gral- 
bed the blood-stained sheet, 


which she wrapped around her 


nakedness. 

We stood for a long time. motion- 
less... We must get rid of the 
body firsí. Then lie would go to 
his priest and the lawyer... 


SP er BR SERT 


R FERNS was woken out of a deep 
sleep late at night. He thought he had 

heard a groan. He switched on the dim bed- 
side lamp and felt for his slippers. His wife 
slept placidly beside him. Again the groan 
was repeated. It seemed to come from the 
direction of his daughter's room. The old 
gentleman picked up a torch from the side 
table and stepped out silently to investi- 
Eate. Despite his sixty years, he could still 
move his tall powerful frame with the lithe- 
ness of a panther. As he paused outside his 
daughter's door, he heard the sounds again. 
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This time the moaning was mixed with a 
scuffling sound, as if a prolonged and res- 
trained struggle was in progress, Without a 
sound, he turned the knob and entered. 


In the brief instant that the torchlight 
played on the bed, he saw every detail with 
the vivid distinction of a flashlight photo- 
graph or a landscape revealed in a flash of 
lightning. A dark male body, partly cloth- 
ed, moving on the bed, crouched over a 
quivering female form. The spasmodic 


—Continued. 
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Six dandy stags were Keen _ | 
On the girl in Sweet Sixteen 
But the one who won her heart 


Wore his best, 
a Sweetheart” 
The smart dandy 
stag so keen! 


ick Lawn e Nirmalkunj Poplin 
nt Long Cloth e Samrat 


* Sweet Sixteen sarees * Sweetheart 
shirtings. 1007. polyester 

And introducing (100% Polyester) 
Sweet Kisses Handkerchiefs 


s 


ARUNA MILLS 


THE MAGNIFICENT 7 
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Sole Agents for "Sweet Heart Shirtings"— M/s. 

i z bad: The Aru! 

Asti PE AEA Delhi: M/s. Mohan Bros., 752 Chandni Chow! 

M/s. Bhanwarlal Mutha & Sons, Chowra Rasta; Jullundur: M/s. Bansal Bros., 

M/s. Venkatesh, 243/244 N.S. C. Bose 
M/s. Anand Textiles, Big Bazar. 


Exclusive Formula _ | 


Helps Shrink Piles 
Without Surgery 


Stops Itch—Relieves Pain in Minutes 


NEW YORK-—Science ed to be a problem!" All 
hasnowdiscovereda new — this without narcotics,an- 
healing medication that aesthetics or astringents! 

actually shrinks piles This new medication— 
(hemorrhoids) without called Preparation H* 
surgery, except in severe — ointment—besides help- 
cases. In case after case, ing to shrink piles, lubri- 
‘very striking improve- cates, relieves irritation 
ment" was reported and and makes bowel move- 
verified by doctors'obser- ^ ment less painful. Prepa- 
vations. Pain and itching ration H is available with 
were relieved promptly applicator, in 30 g and 
and actual shrinking and the more economical 50g 


healing were observed. In tubes at all chemists. 
fact, results were so tho- Write today for a free 
rough that sufferers— copy of the informative 


some of them being cases 
of 10 to 20 years —made 
Such astonishing state- 
mentsas: “Piles haveceas- 


booklet on piles, to Dept. 
TP-80, Geoffrey Manners 
&Co.Ltd.,P.0.B0x10133, 
Bombay 400 001 BR. 


"Revi. User of TM: Geoffrey Mansen 6 G00). Public Domain. UP State 
G-PH-S2 ^ 
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. Nagjee & Co., Vithalwadi, Bombay 2. 

i i , Relief Road; Amritsar: M/s. Roshanlal Ramprakash, Bezar Parhamwala; Bombay: M/s. Gautamkumar 
aa MARERE Pe k; New Delhi: M/s. Mohan Bros. Associates, 10211, Ajmal Khan Road; Jaipur: 
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jerking of dark and white limbs to the ac- 
companiment of laboured breathing and the 
quickly repeated moans, The torch dropped 
silently on the carpet as he shot his strong 
hands out and seized the brown straining 
neck in his long curving fingers. He squeez- 
ed relentlessly. The convulsions of passion 
changed horribly to those of a wild struggle 
for life, but he held on inexorably. In the 
dim light that filtered through the window 
and to which his eyes had by now become 
accustomed, he watched, in a detached, un- 
comprehending way, the staring eyes of his 
daughter. 


Her mouth was partly open and she 
still breathed in a laboured, rapid manner. 
No word was uttered; the only sounds were 
the harsh rasping for breath from the slow- 
ly strangling man and the wild threshing of 
his limbs over the girl’s body and the sur- 
face of the bed. After a long interval, all 
movement stopped. The only sounds now 
were the measured breathing of the father 
and the quick, shallow panting of,the girl. 
As the old man removed his hands, for the 
first time, from the now still neck, a spell 
seemed to have been broken. The girl spoke 
in an urgent, compelling whisper: “I couldn't 
help it, Daddy, I swear I couldn't, He forc- 
ed me... He threatened me.” 


The old man spoke flatly, mechanically, 
but not unkindly: "I know, dear, don't 
worry, it will be all right. Go, dear, to your 
mother, Don't worry, I'll look after every- 
thing." 


The girl edged out of the bed, avoid- 
ing the still form, and grabbed the blood- 
stained sheet, which she wrapped around 
her nakedness, The father held her arm and 
escorted her to the door of their own bed- 
room.e"Go to your mother, dear, and try to 
get some sleep. Don’t worry"—and he turn- 
ed back to his daughter's room, 


E stood for a long time, motionless, be- 

side the bed, sunk in thought, He had the 
calm, logical mind of a writer, and the ha- 
bits of a lifetime of mental discipline helped 
him even in this extremity. He must get 
rid of the body first, remove,it from here. 
After that he would have time to consider 
further lines of action, He got his car out 
into the porch, unlocked the outer gate and 
left the rear door of the car open so that he 
could carry the body straight in without 
interruption, Back in the room, he reclothed 
the body—a task which he performed with 
mechanical indifference. He felt no particu- 
lar repugnance or hatred for the dead man. 


He carried the corpse to the car, in- 
stalled it, lengthwise, along the rear seat, 
with legs doubled up, and drove off. He had 
already decided to dump the body in the 
town garbage area, He drove slowly out to- 
wards the dump. As he entered the loca- 
tion, he doused his lights and crawled slow- 
ly past huge mounds of refuse and debris. 
Behind one of these he stopped, pulled out 
the body and left it concealed beneath a 
litter of paper, rags and other miscellaneous 
waste. 


He returned to the house and poured 
himself a strong drink, He sat in his draw- 
ing-room easy-chair with a cigar. First he 
must consult the priest. Father Anthony, 
the Catholic parish priest, was an old and 
trusted friend, besides being his spiritual 
adviser. He finished his cigar and looked 
at his watch, It was four o'clock, a bit early 


to disturb the priest, but the situation 
justified it, he felt. After much knocking, 
Father Anthony made an appearance, look- 
ing like an angry little gnome. At sight of 
Mr Ferns, his frown disappeared and was 
replaced by a look of concern, 


“Yes, Richard, what is it?” He ushered 
his visitor into his bedroom. 


"Ive come for your help and advice, 
both spiritual and temporal, or shall I say 
legal. What I'm going to tell you is in the 
nature of a Confession." 


The priest listened silently while Mr 
Ferns outlined the night's happenings. 


"As iar as you and God are concerned, 
it is a question of motive,” the priest ex- 
plained. “Human beings, of course, judge 
you on evidence, what we call facts, but God 
judges you by your intentions, Now it is 
not for me to judge—your own conscience 
must do that. You have killed a man—why? 
Was it to prevent a rape or the consumma- 
lion of a rape? Or was it out of revenge, 
because the injury to your family honour 
was insupportable? If it was to prevent a 
rape, was it really necessary to kill the man 
—his actions could have been interrupted in 
less violent ways, couldn't they?" 


FERNS brooded long in silence, At last 

he lifted his head: “Yes, Father, it was 

a desire for revenge—I wanted to destroy 

him—but then my daughter! Is not that a 

sufficient excuse even for God—and even 
for murder?" 


"Yes, my friend, God will forgive any 
man anything, provided he admits his guilt 
and repents, If you admit it waserevenge 
that motivated you and you are sorry for 
it, you are forgiven." 


“I admit the revenge, but I can't seem 
to feel sorry. I'm not glad, you understand. 
I don't gloat over it, but I seem to be quite 
indifferent. My view, right or wrong, ig that 
he deserved it. I was just the instrument. 
I have little personal emotion in the matter 
as far as he is concerned." 


"Try to feel sorry—at least intellectual- 
ly. It is sometimes difficult to do so emo- 
tionally, I know, After all, it is a question of 
logic. You appreciate intellectually that you 
have done wrong, then by a mental act you 
admit this wrong and beg forgiveness of 
God, though you may feel indifferent or 
even rebellious.” 


"I'll try. But now, what about the prac- 
tical side? What should I do? Report to the 
Police?" 


"Strictly speaking, Richard, that is hard- 
ly my sphere. I suppose you ought to report 
to the Police as a good citizen, A crime has 
been committed, whichever way you look at 
it—rape, attempted rape, murder or man- 
slaughter. But, really, I am not competent 
to advise you, I suggest you consult Al- 
phonse immediately, He'll give you the best 
legal advice available and you are old 
friends too, so you'll be in safe hands, God 
bless you, Richard!" the priest followed Mr 
Ferns to the door and saw him out. 

Alphonse listened carefully to Mr Ferns’ 
recital "You see, Hichard," he commented, 
“from the legal point of view, there 
are various aspects, In exercising your right 
of private defence—self-defence, in lay 
terms—you may injure, even kill, a person 
to prevent him doing grievous harm or kill- 
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ing you or any other person. The intention 
in such cases should be to prevent the com- 
mission of the injury or the murder that is 
threatened. The other aspect is: if you in- 
jure or kill another under grave and sudden 
provocation, you may be guilty only of 
manslaughter, not of murder. In other words, 
there is here no question of preventing the 
act. It has already been done, but the grave 
and sudden provocation occasioned by such 
an act would constitute a mitigating factor f 
if a fatal revenge is exacted on the spot. La 


“A third aspect, and the most crucial 
one in this case, is establishing the fact of 
the original offence. Did a rape or an at- 
tempt to rape actually occur? This must be — 
painful for you, Richard, but we must go 
through with it. You will appreciate that it 
is a question of consent. The victim of the 
attempt, in this case, is of age, so it must be 
found out and established whether or not 
she gave her consent freely, not under 
duress.” 


"She told me herself that he had = 
threatened her,” Richard replied in a low E 
voice. 


“Yes, but is there anything else to cor- 
roborate that? You are the only witness. 
Any knife, pistol, signs of struggle, torn 
clothing, anything to suggest resisance?” 


ICHARD cast his mind back to that in- 
stantaneous photographic flash—where 
every detail remained vividly etched in his 
mind’s eye. He recalled the movement of 
limbs in unison, the heavy breathing, the re- ^ 
peated moans—they all suggested a harmony Xx 
of passion rather than a violent resistance = 
Then he saw his daughter's face—the star- | x 
ing eyes and heard the insistent whisper - 
trying to force conviction: “I couldn't help - 
it, Daddy, I swear I couldn't, He forced +  — 
me... he threatened me." ^ = 


Richard drew a long shuddering sigh. - 
His intellect pointed to one conclusion, his. 
emotion to another, and emotion triumphed, 


"She was forced. 1 know it, After all i 
she is my daughter, I know she could never E 
do a thing like this freely, voluntarily 
She'd die rather than disgrace herself, |” 


— Continued 
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“J see. Any other signs of struggle? A 
weapon of any sort?” 


“No. No weapon, but the bedclothes 
were all disarranged and her clothing had 
been torn off.” 


“Ah, torn off, that’s something. If we 
can produce torn garments, that would b277 
Richard reflected that he h?2 szen no torn 
garments, but re—-.g to remedy that 


without zy, 


“And what should I do now about the 
Police?" 


“I suggest you go home and write down 
briefly what you've told me, then we'll both 
go through it and I'l accompany you to 
the police station, say, in an hour's time." 
The lawyer rose and put his arm around 
Richard's shoulder. "Don't worry, we'll see 
it through together." 


Richard returned to his house and en- 
tered the study. No one was about. He drew 
out some paper and uncapped his pén. But 
he sat eyeing the sheets blankly, his mind 
racing. He saw his own position with great 
clarity. On the moral side, he had commit- 
ted murder out of a burning desire for 
revenge, but God would pardon that. On the 
human or legal side, the position was far 
more complicated, His own guilt or inno- 
cence depended strangely on whether his 
daughter was forced or a willing party to 
the night's incident. It seemed stupid that 
his own state should be conditional on that 
of another. 


From what Alphonse had told him, if 
a woman freely gave her consent, there was 
nothing anyone could do about it. Even 
adultery required that one of the partners 
should ebe. married. The crucial question 
then was: Was she forced? Only she could 
answer that, If she was, he could continue 
with an easy mind, Things would be diffi- 
cult enough, but his mind would be at ease. 
If not.. if not, then God knew what he 
would do. But he refused to dwell on the 
possibility. ! 


'E walked into the dining-room where he 

saw his wife preparing the morning cup 

of tea. "Mary, my dear, is Lisa awake? -I 
must speak to her at once." 


"You can't, dear. She's in a terrible 
state—all cold and shivering, and she's ter- 
rified of you. She keeps sobbing: 'Don't let 
Daddy come in. I can't bear to see him. 
Promise, Mummy, you won't let him come 
in. I swear PI kill myself if he comes near 
me.’ She needs to see a doctor immediately. 
I don’t think you should see her till the 
doctor's been." 


Richard looked at his wife, wondering 
how much she knew. Both mother and 
daughter were very close to each other and 
Shared many secrets, 


"Mary," he said quietly, “it is essential 
—a matter of life and death really—that I 
should speak to Lisa. She may have told 
you about last night?" 


"Yes, yes, but, for God's sake, don't 
touch on that. She must be helped to forget 
about that horror. Her mind's half unhinged 
as it is," 


Richard walked slowly towards their 
bedroom, his wife following anxiously, with 
a detaining hand on his arm. He opened the 
door, then turned to his wife. 
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“Mary, I must speak to Lisa alone, 
please try to understand. She is also my 


daughter and I love her beyond my own E 


life. I am incapable of harmin~ Ser. v^, do 
believe that, don't — r7- É 


“sine softly closed the door, leaving 
his wife outside, Lisa screamed out: 


. "Mummy, you've let him in. Come back, 


don’t leave me alone—I'm frizütened..." 


Richard spoke calmly, in a flat, un- 
emotional voice; “Calm yourself, Lisa. I 
haven't come to harm you. Can you ever 
believe I'l bring harm to you, no matter 
what you've done? You are my daughter, 
my own blood. I want to know only one 
thing so that I may know how to proceed 
further. It is not idle curiosity or a morbid 
prying into your affairs. It is literally a 
matter of life and death for me. Last night, 
were you, were you forced or did you act 
of your own free will? Tell me the truth, 
darling, I won't think the worse of you any- 
way. I am concerned now with more vital 
issues." 


He paused and looked at her with a 
painful intensity, almost holding his breath, 
awaiting her reply. 


SEE spoke shrilly, hysterically; “He forc- 

ed me, he threatened me—I told you; I 
told you! Would you prefer he had killed 
me so your honour would be safe?” 


“Lisa, believe me, I am not in the least 
concerned with my so-called honour. It is 
a much more radical question. Would you 
swear by Almighty God that you were 
forced? That is all I ask.” 


She looked at him with a hunted ex- 
pression. “I swear... I, I, Oh God... For- 
give me, dear God! Daddy, kill me! Daddy, 
but I... I wasn’t forced. I... I allowed 
him... I encouraged him., Forgive me, for- 
give me... I didn’t know!” 


She broke down, sobbing. He went up 
to her and stroked her hair and cheeks. 


"It doesn't matter, Lisa darling. It 
doesn’t matter at all. We all love you just 
the same, Go to sleep, dear. We'll get the 
doctor for you presently and he'll give you 
a sedative.” He stooped down and kissed 
her tenderly on the brow and walked out 
of the room. 


The mother, who had been listening 
outside the door, looked at him anxiously. 
“What are you going to do, Richard?” 

Richard regarded her with a deep sad- 
ness in his eyes. “I must write a letter 
and then go to Alphonse.” 


He caught her to him and kissed her 
lingeringly on the mouth. When he left 
her, she stood staring after him with a 
puzzled expression: he was so rarely demon- 
strative. 


He went into his study, typed out two 
letters, placed them in envelopes which he 
addressed and one of which he stamped. 
He put both letters in his coat pocket. He 
felt in the desk drawer and drew out a 
bottle of sleeping tablets, which also went 
into his pocket. He walked swiftly to his 
car, checked that the water bottle was in 
its accustomed place in the glove box and 
drove off. He pulled up at a letter-box 
and examined the stamped envelope before 
dropping it down the chute, It was address- 
ed to Alphonse. 


He then drove on towszas the e 
dump. He identi£zá the exact vm omo 
he pzd dumped the body and drew up 
alongside. The body wasn't visible as he 
had covered it up with debris, but he knew 
the spot. He switched off the engine, secured 
the water bottle and began swallowing the ' 
tablets, one by one. After emptying the 
bottle, he threw it on the refuse heap, then 
leaned back in his seat and drew out the 
second letter. He was already in a drowsy, 
irresponsible state of mind, as if he had no 
cares left, free of all burdens at last. In this 
mood of abandon, he began reading out loud 
from the letter in his hand. 

It was addressed to the Commissioner 
of Police and he read in a drowsy monotone: 


I am destroying myself by an overdose 
of sleeping -pills because I am guilty of 
murder. A man broke into my premises late 
last night. In the course of the struggle, I 
got hold of his throat and strangled him to 
death. I need not have killed him—he was 
incapable of resistance long before the end. 
However, that is my crime for which I now 
make atonement. No one else knows about 
this. My wife and daughter were fast asleep 
throughout. The body of the murdered man 
will be found close to where you find me— 
in the place where I left the body early this 
morning. No one is to blame for my death 
excepting myself. 

He put the letter back in his pocket 
with a fumbling effort, then his head 
slumped forward over the wheel. Two hours 
later, a Corporation refuse truck driver 
found him and the Police were there within 
the next hour. They read the letter, then 
searched the garbage dump for the other 
body, but could find no trace of it. By the 
time they took Mr Ferns to the hospital, 
he was quite dead. 


back in the city, a young 

man with a handkerchief wrapped 

around his throat, his eyes bloodshot and un- 

able to speak at all, staggered painfully up 

the few stairs to his room and collapsed on 

his bed, where he lay breathing hoarsely 
and with agonising effort. 


Alphonse received his letter by the 
first post. It read very simply: 


According to my own conscience, I am 
guilty. God will forgive me, but man cannot 
—such is the law, I have informed the Po- 
lice. A copy of my letter to them is en- 
closed. Burn these letters, There is no need 
for you to get involved. My family is pro- 
vided for but help them out with the Po- 
lice till all this blows over, Thank you. 
Good-bye! RICHARD. 


As the lawyer burnt the letters, the 
thought ran through his mind: “It is not 
cowards who commit suicide—they shift 
and dodge and evade; it is a brave man 
who can determine the price and pay it. 
But we live in a world of slogans!" 
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Let your husband be proud of a : 
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EXPOSURE TO SUN DARKENS YOUR SKIN... 


NOW 
ambi skinfair cream- — 
an international formula that 
lightens skin to its original 
fair colour and shields it against 
further darkening. 


ambi,the worlds largest selling skin lightening cream, promises 
to bring your skin back to the shade you were born with..a promise 
it will live up to injust 10 days, with results you can see. 


Hold the back of your hand against your thigh. 
Isn't your hand much darker? That's because the sun 
shining on the exposed parts of your body stimulates 
pigment-formation in your skin. 


Result: you look much darker than you should. 


AMBI not only reduces pigmentation in your skin 
but acts as a sun-shield against further darkening. 


. In just 10 days you can see the results in your mirror. 


In 30 days, your skin will regain its beautiful natural 
colour. AMBI clears away blemishes to keep your 


X International formula tested in over 31 countries complexion fair sotmang level 
will work for you! Remember, use AMBI twice a day every day, 

E For years, millions of women abroad have used for the first 30-day course. This will bring your 
jiscuits AMBI to bring their skin colour to its natural shade. skin back to the natural light shade you were 
e'so Now, this world-famous formula is here in India for you. born with. Use AMBI once a day every day after 
ips and AMBI contains a special ingredient that counteracts that, to protect your skin from further - 

at as the effect of sun rays. pigmentation by the sun and keep it at its natural 

shade. 

gest 


ause 
;cuit— 


Listen to Mrs. Shahnaz Husain,leading Indian 
beauty dermatologist. 
“I've tried AMBI in my clinic 
and it actually works under 
Indian conditions. Not only 
does the skin get visibly lighter 

...many skin disorders such as 

blemishes and dryness improve 
as well. AMBI also smoothens 
and softens the skin." 


Specially 
formulated 
for tropical 

limates. 


e 
amb SKINFAIR CREAM 
mee eA N 


Available in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad and Bangalore. 
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Rs.12,000' 
AERRAIOABBONARAR TT s 


RUNNERS. UP, 


UNDER 3 ERRORS 


Rs.3,000 4 


at A 1 ith handsome First Prize of Rs. 12,000! Find the suygesfion 
Here's "QUOTES" No. 198, Our October Offer, with a he CORRECT WORD from among the words given at the 


u " s 
QUOTES No 198 in the clue or use your memory, knowledge and skill to spot ! 
4 e end of each clue. 


CLOSES: MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1973 


Heres “QUOTES” No. 198, 
our DASSERA OFFER 


with a handsome First Prize of CLUES ACROSS 


Rs 12,000! ‘ : 4 : 

z 1 ‘I love being ——, he said. ‘Good Scotch and 6 Xt was more like a night of rolling thunder than 
Please remember that if you good friends’ = (ALIKE|ALIVE) one of cloudless ——. Not her grace, either; any- 

use only one of the squares, thing but glad. i (CHIMES|CLIMES) 

the other blank square must 3 To demand of us ety S nature, eae 10 She eaten Hie eis pae m of ae ghair 
stru in i Philosophy, is really to bid a pumpkin ——. an Topp er head onto it, to avoi eir 

acent in k. x z (CAPER|TAPER) — off. ° (BUCKED'SUCKED) 
Remember, regular entrants " 16 A drink, the pu d EE money, a few 

regular winners! 5 Ithink he's ashamed. He won't —— come right —— moments of physical pleasure. 
make down to it with me. (EVEN|EVER) (HUSK Y|MUSKy) 


"QUOTES" No. 198, appears, in the 
September 9, 16, 23 & 30, 1973 issues CLUES BROWN 
of “The Illustrated Weekly of India". 


mir ime i 1 ot 2 Most of the human race does not strive ior it 8 The dust —— my face and cracked my lips. 
ddl ib Ee cuc puit EVE only and what evidence we have abont our own so- (CAKED|RAKED) 
a one-word solution. ciety suggests that the —— marriage is achieved | 9 «Domt — it,” she said in a hushed little voice. 
only by a small minority of couples and that it (FIGHTILIGHT) 

Thesc Quolation Clues are actual quo- is not worked for as a goal by the majority. : 
tations from authors, and they are sensi- (LIVINGILOVING) |' 11 There are a lot of wonderful gentlemen in here. 
bse, witty and delightful, and, therefore, The only thing that worries me is that mother 
they are in themselves truly educative 4 His voice raised to normal level and then above. will —— up the car. (CRACK|CRANK) 

and entertaining. Moreover, there is no Soon he —— uncontrollably. (RAGED|RAVED) gon: 
element of chance in this contest, be- 12 A ——! The thought came insistently back to 
cause there is NO “Adjudication Com. 7 It was in his mind to — the life out of her her. (ROLEIROPE) 
ues s solutions, and ere and then, but he was su y grim and | 13 ‘Okay, Yl] teli you. You —— me. That's why. 
ee PME twee ” (SNUFFSTUFP) |° Artium BuciDud) 


by the author in his or her work. 


SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” OF OCT. 28; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF NOV. 4. 
RESULTS OF “MONSOON Address Envelope: “QUOTES” No. 198, Competition Department, “Times of India” Offices, Post Bag 
BUMPER" ON P. 68 No. 702, BOMBAY-1, 


—-- ENTRY FORM FOR “QUOTES” NO. 198 =en anea nena nadmna nannaa 


2 fy OME EE 


$ * ATL +47 PER ENTRY. 
| QUOTES & E e 


| No 198 Evle oH 

j Sie 

: CLOSING : A 

A DATE: IN| Ej n symbol of Qi 
$ . Stamped 
g MONDAY suitings, shir 

materials. Hi 

$ OCTOBER 8, 1973. outstanding 
S Enclosed Money ‘ fashion freed 
D Order Heceipt/ q EJ En enterprises a: 
& Postal Orders/ : 
^. “Q” Cash Receipts } 


I Entry Re. 1/-. “QUOTES N*I98 IU EnteaRe dye “QUOTES N*i98 


In entering this contest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditi and 
accept the Competition Editor's decision as final and legally binding. 


A À M M 


— — — MÀ — 


€ —— — ÁÀ À €  À M 


————————————— CUF BEER -——————————————————á 


————— —— 4NY! SINE 9NOJ3V END 
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| The S. Kumars Mark. Trusted 
symbol of Quality. 

Stamped on beautiful ‘Terene’ 
suitings, shirtings, sarees and dress 
materials. High-fashion fabrics. With 
outstanding style-appeal and unique 
fashion freedom. From distinguished 
enterprises as Madura, Cafi and 


———— AN SIRE DNOTV IND 


1 


C Kumars 


a trusted name in‘Terene’Suitings,Shirtings and Sarees. 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 


This marks out 
est in Terenc suiti 


eam Visina: Carrying an assurance 
that every metre of fabric, comes from 
a leading enterprise. 

A consistently close association 
with our esteemed trade partners and 
a co-ordinated research programme 
with them, helps us bring you exactly 
what you want: the choicest of 


S. Kumars, Niranjan, 99, Marine Drive. Bombay 400 002 
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Registered 
trade mark 


textures, weaves, colours and designs. 
Fabrics with life: that'll live with 
your moods. When you wear fabrics 
marked S. Kumars, you're wearing a 
feeling. A beautiful one. 

Remember. It's what you 
want that counts with S. Kumars. 
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AZAD AND THE KID WERE CAUTIOUSLY MOVING AHEAD IN THE St HOPE FOR THE 
= == T, BOY! 
{ WONDER A BET ee 
W^ WHERE IT WILL j 


LEAD US? 
E 


j| 


ABIO SURTI — PRATAPBUUCK " Heh SODS 


AZADITHIS 
, a SKELETONG... ONE [S 


A HEAP OF STILL 
à BREATHING! 


THER EYES COULON’T BELIEVE WHAT THEY SAW. 


© AFI Features 


PM AZAD, THE f GO... GO 
INSPECTOR STRAIGHT ANO 
OF POLICE. E PX 

wE'VE LOST 

OUR WAY 

IN THIS 

MAZE! 


gre ae r : 
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SOMETHING FELL ON US--! GET HER CUT CF HERE! | 
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— First Prize: 28,000 


a OTES" No. 196, only 
EERUOT all the clues an 


the correct words to 
Prize, each getting Rs. 4,000]-. 


with one and two errors share the Runners 


proporti ionately 
Rs. 331.89P., and 61 solvers 


ARE 


| : E Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi agg eG j 
> | I 
— FIVE WIN Rs. 4,000 EACH! 
Results of "Quotes ” No. 196 
MONSOON BUMPER OFFER ! 


perm M ue - 


five readers were able to spot 
d they thus share the First 


-up Prize money 
receive, cach, 


lows:—9 vers wi one-error 
comer S E each Rs 33}-. 


The names and addresses of all-correct and one-error winners are 


Owing to 
Sh A COCTUT prize winners in this issue, but 


will please refer “Weekly” of September 16, 1973. 


published bel 
not able to publish the list 
readers 


If you believe you have won a prize 
FIRST PRIZE WINNERS (ALL CORRECT) Each Awarded Ks. 4,.000/-. 
U-15, Green Park Extension, New Delhi-16; 


lack of space we are 


and it is not stated in the prize- 


Sukhminder Matharu, Clo Mahinder Singh, 


Nilan H. Muranjan, 


M. T. Pujari, 46, Ridge Road, Bombay-6; 
Miss Rupina, Jasmine Mills, Bombay-17. 


Mrs. Leelavathi Singh, 3/269, R. K. Puram, New Delhi 110 022; 


ONE-ERROR PRIZE WINNERS Each Awarded Ks. 331.897. 


S. J. Duggal, WZ. 46A, Krishna Park, Tilak Nagar, New Delhi-18; 

Mahmud Humayun, ‘Sahel’ Prakashamnagar, Begumpet, Hyderabad. 

B. Sankara Iyer, Vysya Bank Ltd, Avenue Road, Bangalore-2; 

Brij Mohan Khanna, Khanna Beej Bhandar, Kankhal, Hardwar, UP; 
; P. K. P. Menon, 62, Jubilee Hall, Delhi-7; 


Muranjan House, Marol Bazarpeth, J. B. Nagar, Marol, Bombay-59; 


Runners-up: Rs. 5,006 ; 


have won such a prize or you have not been oth : 
En b UTus to that effect, you may demand a Scrutiny by writna 
letter to Scrutinies, Competition Deparment, Times of India, Bombay.j 
so as to reach us on or before September 17, stating therein the number 
of errors you have, the number of M.O. Receipt or LP.O. or 
Receipts, and enclosing a Scrutiny Fee of Re. 1|- by M.O. or TRO d 
fhe event of a Scrutiny claim being substantiated, the distribution aa 


the prize money will be readjusted accordingly. 
Prizes to all winners will be dispatched on September 24, 1973, 


Prizes of Rs. 50 or over are paid by cheque. Prizes of Rs. 15 or unde 
are awarded in the form of “Quotes” Cash Receipts. 


Mrs, Kamala Natarajan, 27 Arunodhaya, Block XII, Kumara Park 
West Ext., Bangalore 560 020; 

Y. Sreenivasa Rao, 1048 Usha Bldg., 36th Cross, 26th Main, 4th T Block, 
Jayanagar, Bangalore-560 011; j 

A. A. Shaikh, Tracer, Panam Project Colony, Qrt., No. B7, Godhra, 
Panchmabals, Guj; 

J. B. Walwork, Mosaboni Mines. Dt. Singhbhum, Bihar. 


INK in block letters or typewritten. 
one letter must be written in cach 
blank space. The Entrant's correct name 
and address must be written in the space 
provided and aho on the back of the 


Re. 1/- per 


RULES AND CONDITIONS OF *QUOTES" CONTESTS 


CLUES AND ENTRY FORMS ON P. 64 


or otherwise. Proof of posting will not be 
accepted as proof of delivery or receipt. 


4. Alterations, erasures, indistinct 
letters, mutilations, substitutions or omis- 
sions in an entry square will each count 
as one error. 


5. The Post Prize will be awarded 
to the solver who submits an Entry 
which agrees with the Correct Solution. 
Failing an All-Correct entry, the First 
Prize will be awarded to the nearest 
correct entry. In the case of a tie or ties, 
the First Prize amount of Rs. 12,000 will 
be divided equally. The Runners-up prize- 
money will be distributed among such 
solvers and in such proportions as the 
Competition Editor thinks fit. A contest- 
ant can receive only one prize in this 
Contest. All prizes are payable in Indian 
currency and in India only. 

6. Employees of “The  lilustrated 
Weekly of india” and allied publications. 
are not allowed to enter for this Contest. 


e that does not 
with these Rules and Conditions, or wate 


State Museum, Hazi BS US EPUeRHETRY FORMS. 


a prize arising under the Contest aftet 
the expiration of one month from 


Coleman & Co. (Ltd.) and each entrant ie 
date of the publication of the peels 


and such a contract shall in every case 
be deemed to be made in Bombay and 
intended to be entirely carried out in 
Bombay. No suit in regard to any matter 
arising in any respect under this Contest 
shall be instituted in any Court save the 
City Civil Court of Bombay or the Court 
of Small Causes at Bombay. No other 
ccurt shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
any such suit. 


9. No suit shall be instituted in res- 
pect of a claim for a prize unless notice 
in writing, setting out in clear terms 
the grounds of such a claim, has been 
given to the Competition Editor within 
fifteen days of the first publication of the 
prize-list of the Contest. 


10. In no case shall the 
of “Quotes” be liable for a 


unless the claim is then the subject 
a pending action. 
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Times of India" 
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promoters 
Claim for 


“QUOTES Ke*198 


Copy Square No. 1 Copy Square No- 2 NUT. 0 
THESE SQUARES ARE FOR YOUR COPY ONLY AND ^'^ 
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m Lipton's Yellow Label 

the obvious choice - 
because 

it's got both! 


For flavour and strength, get the tea that gives 

you both—Lipton’s Yellow Label. Blended by 

experts who have put the best of both into 
Lipton's Yellow Label. 


1YC;56/72 


(LIPTON) 
e bh d 
9 n c 3 
Lipton $ means good Tea ad LM nicus freshness 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP StaigMyssprg, Hasgataani: LUC OMIA, SEPTEMBER 9, 1978 09 


EnS i o7 


We 545; Tak And Grow Rich for the hard 
Rs. 5/75; And zx of hearing... 
p xS $00. e rec Way To Expert Hearing Aid Consultants 


A Liquor Dispenser, used in 
bars for homes, hotels. 
clubs and canteens. 

Ideal for gifts. 

VPP Rs. 145/- for single 
unit shown. E 
Sales taxextra.Postage free. 
Multi unit models also 
available. 


GEORGE DEMELLO & THOMAS VERGHESE 
offer a wide range of models. Exact scientific 
fittings as per your Doctor's advice. Undertake 
repairs of all makes. Batteries, Cords and Services 
at reasonable rates. All spares available. 

Visit personally: 
HEARING AIDS GENTRE, 


"NAVJIVAM* SOCIETY BLOG., NO. 3. JAD FLOOR. 


210, Dr. D. Naoroj Rd. Bombay-1.| !0. Station Road, Lucknow (U.P.) 


CONTROLLED 
MAGNETIC 
MICROPHONE 
J For 

Lavalier 

Use 


> 


a 
t 


. Banish 
— unwanted 

hair in 
minutes 


You no longer need be embarrassed 
by faciat hair. Use dermacare 


FOR 
VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES 


Rep. SHURE BROS. Inc. in INDIA. 
M.U.DADA ros: 503 Bangalore- 560225 


Ath pour Cealer for deron Or meste for Catalog 


METZER (INDIA) OPTICAL IWSTROBENT CO. 
110, HIMALAYA HOUSE, PALTON ROAD, 
FORT, BOMBAY-1. 


STOCKS 
MICO TROKICS LALVAN! AGENCIES 
TD. E 


ton Road 


ON SALE 

*100r Popular 
of 1973 

Including Ameri i 
Mother ‘of Mine spear Song, Sung 
many many more top Pop favour 
Only Bs. S/- (Plus Postage “g p 
Special discounts for b E 


Agents wanted — TM Orde 
V.P] 


Songs 


Limited stock of previous 


available, 
Write to 


ROTSAN & MAKH 
P. O. Box No. 1060M, 
Bombay-400 (97. ' 


ae 

M! PEACE or MIND 

A pocket book x 

to quieton tho mind. wR 


uictan the - 5.5.00 
QUIETER MOMENTS 


Thought provoking 


ARMS-TM-2 


philosophical messages. .., Rs, 2.00 
SPIRITUAL 
PICTORIAL 
(English & Hindi) Rs, 6.00 


EASE, PEACE, 
HAPPINESS AND 
BLISS - . ws RS.0325 


py} Publishers: TULSI MANAS PRAKASHAN 
Ei BOMBAY-400 010. 


IM [Author 


. 320, 
VJA Mount Road, Bombay-<00ces 
Madras -000005 


depilatory wax and smooth away 


PHONES: 268535/266342, GRAMS: 'METZER* 
n — 
unwanted unsightly hair in minutes, 


HARIKISHANDAS AGGARWAL 


dermacare depilatory wax leaves 
the skin silky soft. (And confidentially, 
doesn't that fuzz of unwanted hair 

on legs and arms embarrass you too? 
dermacare wax will remove this 
quickly and easily leaving your skin 
sleek and unblemished). 


dermacare 


DEPILATORY WAX 
A quality product of 
OME ENY 


F Choose and start your Own Industry U 


Profitable Home Industries & 200 Profitabie Chemical Industries 
Spare time businesses 


For the manufacture and other 
details of 200 most profitable indus 
tries in cosmetics, Food, pharmacy, 
Rubber, plastic, inks, polishes, 
paints, soap and detergents, optical 
whitener, Cleaner, Greases , Ultra- 
marine, Sacharine and phenyl etc, 
Also contains loan facilities from 
Govt. and addresses of machinery} 
and raw material suppliers. ves, perfumary and many others. 


Bi Price: Rs. 24/- @ Postage Free || BI Price Rs 36/- m Postage Free 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES.(W) 4/40, Roop Nagar. DELHI-110007 


This is a simple and uptodate book 
on manufacturing processes, propo- 
rties and uses of 200 chemicals of 
laboratory and industrial impor- 
tance, which find their use in 
textile industry, agriculture, photo- 
graphy, electroplating, paints & Var- 
nishes, leather industry, explosives 
and fire works, paper industry, phar- 
macy, rubber industry, dyes, adhesi- 


x 


For expert advice on beauty & 

grooming problems write to: © 
'* beauty consultant, ® 

P.O:Box No. 440, New Delhi. | 


- METAL POLISH CLOTH 


* SKIFOGLIT CLOTH cleans ali METALLIC 
AMTICLES be they Gold, silver, brass 
9t any other metal or alloy, Your ornaments 
and other articles will shine like new. 

o vea CLOTH brings out all the dirt 
and becomes dirty itself. The dirtier th 
cloth the better it works. el ed 

* Never wash the SKIFOGLIT cloth even if 
M acquires a very dirty took. 


SCHIEFF MEYERS pues LIMITED 
JER BAUGH EXT. KO. 9, BOMBAY 420027 PH 371929 


i Ideal all-metal clea- 

; Mer from door- knobs 
to Gold & Silver ware 
Price Rs. 10.00 pius 
taxes. 


IF YOU ARE A BENGALI DON'T MISS IT 
SACHIN BHAUMICK’S 


BEDSIDE SACHIN BHAUMICK 


COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
4AUTHOR'S POPULAR FEATURE 
BACHAN FAKIRER KALKE" 
PLUS SOME BRILLIANT SHORT ST: ORIES 
A AND FEW ENTERTAINING ARTICLES 
ANTASTIC COCKTAIL OF WONDERFUL WRITINGS 
FIRST TIME THIS TYPE OF BOOK IN BENGALI 
Send Your Order 
BISWABANI PRAKASHANI 
79/1 B, Mahatma Gandhi Road, CALCUTTA -9 
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VAL SCIENTIFIC STORES 
/113, HIMALAYA HOUSE 
i . FORT, BOMBAY.1 
è Gram. Educatonal 


State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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| iss" the most" IN" table lamp! 
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2 


Ideal for Apartments,Cafes, 
Hotels, Window displays, 
Exhibitions & Offices. 
Giving the effect of multi- 
colours. 


SUA 


Ask for the free colourful 
Leaflet. - 


My 

fe 
Manufactured by D 
J.B. Manufacturing Co. 


Ltd.) 
(Division of Jhaveri Bros. & Co. Pvt. 
M 348, Abdul Rehman Street, BOMBAY-3 


NIRLEP 


A MIRACLE ! 


The only FLUON coated 
! non-stick cook-ware 
manufactured in India. 


UMASONS E 
REGO TM 
fasa NIRLEP) 


SAVES TIME, MONEY & LABOUR: | 


Contact : 


M/s. ARYAN TRADERS 
Dongre Building, Mound 
Bombay-19 Tele. 4421 
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SADAR BAZAR. L 
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MAN 
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GUNBOW ST! 


l PHOI 


AO mancay3 


32, Park Man 
Calcutta- 16. 
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NIAKHO 


ARMS-TM-2 
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JN coated 
ok-ware | 
in India. 


LABOUR. | 


AND EVERYTHING - 
AT RIGHT PRICE AND 


CONCESSIONAL RATES 
We undertake to locata or Manufacture difficult 


PLEASURE or PROFIT 
Learn Photography at 


Available in pleas- 
ing colours Navy 
Blue, Rust Brown, 
Dark Brown, Green _ 
Gold, Fawn & & 
Black in Men's 
sizes from 85cm to 
110 cms. 

Price Rs. 195/- nett upto size 105 cms. 

Packing & Postage extra. 


Er 
Simple in operation with best results, 
New improvement no stencil, special pen. 
or paper required Duplicates 100 copies 
in one or more colours in one operation 
from your writing. typing or drawing 
Available in all sizes 


home. Spare time. 

BEGUN basic Postal tuition. 
Highly Approved. 

2/ by M.O. 

ostab Order or by Stamps. 


NATIONAL, SCHOOL OF 


ASK FOR MEMBERSHIP 
AND OTHER DETAILS. 


PHOTOGRAPHY Price Rs. 100|- for foolscap size CONSUMERS CLUB OF INDIA | door Sia tH CLIE Ghia 
IECUR ARIA ALLEPPEY, The Standard Duplicator Mfg. Co. CONSUMERS CLUB OF INDIA UA 


89, Zakaria Masjid Street, Bombay 9, Phonc-332725, 3, MAY QUEEN. 33RD LINKING ROAD BOMBAY~-40. 


| Davysons Vn Veer Nariman Road, 
Bombay 400 001. 


BATTERY CHARGER 


(1) Universal Charger can charge the Dry 
cells, Batteries and Accumulators (Car Batt- 
ery) of any make and type. (2) It can be 
used as a full wave batterry eliminator. 
(3) You can use it as a night lamp also 
Price Rs. 44/- Packing & Postage extra. 


UNIVERSAL TRADERS 


125. Zakaria Masiid Street. Bombay-400 009. 


KEEP SLIM 


WITH 


ROLL- TRIM ) 


PATENT NO. 126128 


FASTEST WAY TO REMOVE | 
STOMACH BULGE 
us matter hat eee you are, ROLL- 
TRIM is a sure Tummy Trimmer, 
Also available at : 
M/s. PIONEER SPORTS, BOMBAY, 


AUTOMATIC OVEN 2 SIZES 


l. B. MISRA & CO. 


SADAR BAZAR. DELHI-6 o PH: 


EASYPHONE. ADUSTRIES? 
P.O.Box No.11046, Bombay-l. 
Jj Phones: 292360, 299306 Gram: Easyphone | 


ARTISTIC PICTURES LOR, GREETING CARDS 
95 highly artistic designs, all typically 
Indian by famous artist S. S. Shaikh, 
beautifully reproduced *in multicolour 
in size 10 x 15 cms., suitable for mak- 


515360 


both tor ladies and gents, less than 
one minute a day exercise reduces 
the waistline magically, the result 
comes obvious in 3 to 4 weeks. 


i ing unique greeting cards. (Subjects : 
Lo Village scenes, landscapes, seascapes. 
MULTI COLOUR beauties, romantic couples, dancers, 


Price Rs. 28.50 


Exclusive of Taxes & Postage. Order by V.P.P. 


birds, babies etc.) A lovely collection 
for art lovers and students. Excellent 
gift for friends abroad. 

A set of 30 pictures Rs. 12/50 
3 sets (95 pictures) Rs. 30/- 
(Sets on Imported Art paper and var- 


& STRISED CLOTH 
GARDEN, BEACH 
& SURVEY UMBRELLAS 


MANUFACTURERS 


ROLL TRIM CO. J-11, GREEN PARK 
NEW DELHI-16. Phone : 72908 


ARCO AGENCIES nished also available at Rs. 20/- a set Contact : 
em Spee CORT. BOMBAY. of 30 pictures. Rs. 50/- for 3 sets, 90 LEILA ARTS, & M/s. UBEROI LIMITED CALCUTTA. 
PHONE: 261208 pictures). Wholesale trade and Export "Shewakram's", Prospect Chamber, MADRAS, HYDERABAD, LUCKNOW, AGRA 
enquirics welcome from genuine reputed 315 D. N. Road, Fort, Bombay 1. ALLAHABAD, NAGPUR. & NEW DELHI 


firms only). 


{Tel : 253517) 
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lt is essential that you know why your hearing has reduced and what uo" [ON 

can be done to solve your problem. d 


To help you, our Hearing Aid Consultants make all India tours. 


Visit personally for your FREE copy ol the book"Hearing Happiness 
Despite Deafness"and a FREE test of a scientific fitting for your particular type and degree 
of deafness. 


OR-Write to: HEARING AID CENTRE (AMZEL PVT. LTD.) 


Opp. Roxy Cinema, Nusser House. Post Box No. 3677, New Queens Road, 
Bombay-4. 


Branch: HEARING AID CENTRE,13/2 Sivagnanam Road, Pondy Bazar, 
T. Nagar, Madras-17, 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF Arphi- GZicow HEARING AIDS 


QoS XV 


FETA 


“SATISFY | 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS 
NURSERYMEN 


LANDSCAPING & DESIGNING 
CONTRACTORS 


DISCOVERING 
KNEG INDIAN SCULPTURE 


BY-CHARLES FABRI 

! This is a little classic. It oflers a survey of the 

jj development ot style in Indian sculpture trom its 
most ancient discernable beginnings 

up to the recent periods. 


Da Maa. c/RL/3 


POCHA SEEDS PVT.LTD. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
IPESTONJI P.POCHA& SONS 


: i * Fifty Illustrations, Price Rs. 25.00 1A MIDDLE ROAD, 
RADERS | Postage Free by VBP. NARRA 
Ma D VETE EICHER TRACTORS 
„442176 7 32, Park Mansions. Park Street, AFFILIATED EAST-WEST PRESS PVT. LTD. 
g store | Calcutta-16. Phone : 24-8253 9-Nizamuddin East, New Delhi-110013 ISEKI POWER TILLERS 
sadin i 
printed an TI Inpa Press, Bombay, India, 
d Published for the Pr tors, BENNETT, ue MES OF 
©. Box or: the Proprietors pli [pa ar Marg, SNe Cplcutta Office; 13-1 '& 13-2 Govern- 
207. Editor: Kuan wang, peri peli pit | wine altar Mar D 
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e Ri dE RE uadit y 
Dancing designs that dazzle. Or cool, peaceful 
patterns. We make them all. In a vast, 
rambling range of cottons and ‘Terene’/cottons. 
| Ask for them: Hold them against you. 

j Just think how good they will look on you, 
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rrespondence 
Courses 


The Vice President Shri G. S. PATHAK 
3 on the occasion of the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Directorate of Correspondence Courses 
on the campus of the Punjab University said : ; 


“Correspondence study based as it is on self- 
help and hard work is really a mass movement 
in Education.” 


BE -— 


e Is 38 years old 
e Is the largest Correspondence College in India 
e Has 20,000 students on its roll 


B.I.E.T. offers Correspondence Courses in Management, Banking, Accountancy, Secretaryship, Sales 
Management, Advertising, Journalism, Commercial Art and in all branches of Engineering such as 
Mechanical, Electrical, Aeronautical, Automobile, Civil, Chemical, Radio, Transistor Radio, Television, 
Textiles, Rubber, Petroleum, Refrigeration, Industrial Adm., Industrial Chemistry. For full information 
write to: THE BRITISH INSTITUTE, 50/P, 359 D. N. Road, BOMBAY 400001 


ye 


[DL E Ff POST THIS COUPON TODAY qox) ESE LILISUUL BOE ET REE Gud 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 50/P, 359, D. N. Road, Bombay 400001 


| l am interested M....... sce cce cece reece sree ccsteeses Fas aid ele efefeeaa enielsisle setae teeeistee eaten iem 
Please send me a FREE Prospectus (state subject or examination) | 
Name sacs ccce cece cece nu ra anase oaaao aiioa ntn alairat nelas e e aa a ria a A tats ale) s: aie tela sis ates k 
Address NACE UU S e ESA ME 
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India Versus Pakistan 


Sir—As it is certain that you are going 
to collect many a hosanna for your two 
articles on Pakistan in the Independence 
Issue No. l, allow me to point out a minor 
flaw. On Page 31, in "Inside Pakistan To- 
day”, you state: "We have a verbal wrangle 
on an India versus Pakistan Test Match. I 
concede the Ashes to Pakistan; they gene- 
rously give the series to India." 


The trouble with your crack is that the 
term “Ashes” is used only for Test matches 
between England and Australia. Being a 
Sardar it would have been better had you 
discussed hockey with the Pakistanis, 


Calcutta ANIL GROVER 


Sir—You report that in Pakistan the 
gurdwaras are well maintained. In con- 
ducted tours of this type, only showpieces 
are visited. The condition of the rest of the 
gurdwaras is far from satisfactory. The 
Nirankari Darbar at Rawalpindi is being 
used as a school. It is vacated for a short 
while at the time that pilgrimg visit. Niran- 
kari Sikhs were not allowed to visit Siri 
Dayal Sar, a holy place built in memory of 
Sat Guru Dayal Ji at Rawalpindi On the 
other hand, even the smallest Muslim shrine 
in the Punjab is well maintained by the 
Waqf Board. 


Amritsar 


MAN SINGH NIRANKARI 


Follow The Leader 


Sir—In your eagerness to find out whe- 
ther 1972 was the worsi year since Inde- 
pendence (August 19), you have wasted 
nearly eight pages of valuable Space (in 
these days of newsprint shortage) by print- 
ing your interviews with top leaders. Had you 
interviewed the one person who is supposed 
io be the Real Leader and Master oí the 
years—Sri Sathya Sai Baba—you would 
have obtained the answers to all your ques- 
lions and the solutions to all your burning 
problems. 


Pune PARTHA RAJ 


Sir—Your article, “1973: 
Year Since Independen id 
objective. You haye given 
the views of the “right react 
as the “left adventurists” and have covered 
< the full spectrum of our politicians ranging 

E the centrists to the firebrands like 
p u aae, allowing each to offer his 


The Worst 
is very fair and 
full publicity to 
ionaries" as wel] 


tam amazed, however, that no one has 
S inger on the root of the problem, 
wi overpopulation, We are just 
many and, 59 long as we remain so, rE 
RoT md food Shortages eswill be our lot. 
ul 15 outpacing al] our Planned 
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(and that too largely unachieved) 
grammes for increasing production. 


PRASHANT KHANNA 


Should Thou Praise Thyself ? 


Sir—Amita Malik's article “Envy in the 
World of Critics" (September 2) is not in 
good taste. She has written nothing new and 
has merely praised herself. Her “Ten Com- 
mandments" are interesting, but may I sug- 
gest one more: "Thou shalt not praise thyself 
directly or indirectly." 


New Delhi 


pro- 


ASHIQ ALI 


"Blossoms" In The Weekly 


The following is an application for 
a post in the Weekly: 


I am, as you have desired. . with 
- an average general knowledge in brain 
cells...my thoughts have experienced 
to become a science journalist. Regards 
my mental calibre, I am above aver- 
age. I am challenging you that I will 
become a good science journalist not 
because you are giving me the place 
but merely because I can enter my 
line. Biochemistry is youngest ever 
green of all science whose buds are 
unlimited. Now it is the time to bloss- 
0m. with the help of young as well as 
old flying angels such as Khorana. 

(The candidate is B.Sc., B.Ed. and 
M.Sc.) 


° 


—Editor 


Are Indians Vulgar? 


Sir—Kudos to Qurratulain Hyder 
("Vulgarity In Indian Life", September 2) 
for her hard-hitting essay on the vulgarity of 
the Indian at home and abroad, Although 
Miss Hyder has effectively analysed both 
the middle-class and the nouveau riche so- 
ciety, isn’t she overlooking a basic fact? The 
average middle-class man has not had the 
benefit of a sophisticated education and up- 
bringing. Is she Boing to climb off the lofiy 
pedestal she has placed herself on and teach 
the man on the street sophistication? 


A. S. RAGHAVAN 

K. RAJARAM 
ee 

Sir—The tirade against some of the ma- 

jor Hindu festivals was not in good taste. 
Shab-e-Barat is no less clamorous than 
Divali. The illuminations at Barawafat are 
commensurate with those at Divali. Further- 
more, when Muslims hold a Majlis, they keep 
on wailing and weeping on loudspeakers, 


Lucknow A. SHARGA 


Tiruchirapalli 


VELLE 
] Sir—The writer of “Vulgarity In Indian 
» Life” is intolerant. Foreigners have always 


described Indians as the people wh 


i 2 O n 
smile. In such a country, if someone D 
and dances, we have our critics (like me 

E e 


author) waiting round the corner to 
on them. They take sadistic delight ; 
culing those who are well off. 


The author gives examples of the 
taste of some uneducated new-rich clo 
denounces them as a class, What j 
in being newly rich? What was 
those “generations-old rich" (rajas, 
rajas and their tribes)? She says that“th, 
motto of the new rich is “high living anf 
low thinking”. I think this is better than 
“low thinking and low living” which the 
majority of Indians practise unashamedly, 


R K SIKKA 


Pounce 
n ridi. 


Poor 
ts ang 
Ei Wrong 
in 
ma 


Bombay 


Sir—In a nation where even the 
basic needs of food, shelter and clothing are 
luxuries for many, such escapist tendencies 
in poor classes need not be judged tog 
harshly. 


o 


Indore M. S. KOLATKAR 


"Paper" Compensation 


Sir—This has reference to the article on 
C. Achutha Menon, Kerala’s Chief Minister, 
by A. S. Raman (July 29). 


In reply to a question put by A, S, 
Raman, Achutha Menon said: "About 25 
lakhs of tenants have acquired ownership 
in the land they cultivate, subject to their 
liability to pay a compensation. This is fixed 
at 16 instalments each, being 50% of the 
rent." 


Many would be interested to know 
from any spokesman of the Kerala Govern- 
ment how many of the so-called “Jandlords” 
have received compensation. It would ap- 
pear that these are all political stunts to 
placate a particular section of people and 
perpetuate the rule of the “socialists”, From 
enquiries in Kerala it is gathered that the 
compensation formula is only on paper and 
unofficially the Kerala Government have 
been throwing their hands up and saying 
that unless the Central Government helps 
them in a big way, compensation cannot be 
translated into reality. Obviously, the so- 
called “tenants” have neither to pay any 
rent to the so-called “landlords” nor have 
they to deposit any money in the court to- 
wards payment of compensation, This is in- 
deed socialism! 


New Delhi V. K. MADHAVAN NAIR 


Regrets 


Sir—This refers to V. R. Menon's letter 
(September 2). The incident in question was 
mentioned by me only to emphasise Achu- 
tha Menon’s fierce integrity. It was based 
on information obtained from a source which 
I had no valid reason to suspect. I could 
have, of course, avoided a reference to the 
unfortunate incident, had I known it would 
embarrass the Chief Minister and his bro- 
thers-in-law. I thought it was in tune wae 
the general tone of the article CORE 
transparently as a warm, deeply felt mbra 
to a man of exemplary uprightness. I í- 
hope the Chief Minister and his brother 
in-law will appreciate the spirit in which ET 
reference was made. If, however, they px 
feel that I have offended them, I express 
regret. 


MAN 
Bombay A. B. RA 


State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Heart Attack 


Sir—I was surprised to see the contro- 
versial report about the first heart trans- 
plant ("Heart Attack", August 26) on 
Page 9. In the beginning of the box, it is 
stated that the first human heart transplant 
was done by Dr Christian Barnard on De- 
cember 3, 1967, and at the end it is writ- 
ten that the first Indian human heart trans- 
plant was done by Dr P. K. Sen in February 
1963. 


Dr Sen's work is not widely known and 
was happy to see due credit given to him. 


Karnal Dr RAJESHWAR PRASAD 


=> 


Sir—The only way in which a person 
may die of a broken heart is when after a 
heart attack the scar formed in the wall of 
the heart bulges outward, so that an aneu- 
rysm of the heart is formed with marked 
thinning of the wall. In course of time this 
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aneurysm may rupture, causing sudden 
death. 
Bhopal Dr RAKESH BHARGAVA 

Sir—In the article on Intensive Coronary 
Care, Page 15, under the column, “Hyper- 
tension—World's No. 1 Killer", the writer 
has classified grades of hypertension. He has 
stated 180 mm of systolic blood pressure as 
mild hypertension, which is unrealistic. 180 
mm is definitely moderate hypertension. 
Mild hypertension is 150-160 mm. Also, 210 
mm is not moderate. It is severe hyper- 
tension. Above 230 mm is malignant hyper- 
tension. 


Baroda 


Mulk Raj Anand 

Sir—By publishing an article on Dr 
Mulk Raj Anand (August 12), by a foreign 
journalist, you have discouraged Indian 
newspapermen and encouraged Indians to 
believe that they attain a status only when 
written about by foreigners! 


P. J. SHAH 


OUR SONAR BANGLA: Is 
Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray’s West Bengal any 
more stable—socially, 
economically and poli- 
tically—than it was 
under previous leftist 


ig: 


Sarkar finds out. 


SIDDHARTHA SHANKAR RAY: 
Nayana Goradia writes on the 
amiable giant—the Chief Mi- 
nister and the man. 


YOGA AND SEX: Pandit Shiv 
Sharma shows how yoga can 
help you rule sex rather than 
vice versa. 
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| Also: Yoga And Sex | 
governments? Aveek — Pandit Shiv Sharma 


a SUN DE 


Again, all the three photographs 
novelist which you have publish 
properly find a place in his ate 
album. The sight of him dressed in 1 


fied. Then, there is not a word abou! 
wife or children! 


Bombay " SITA 


An Indian Poet 


Sir—Poets with Narayan Surve's back: 
ground and struggle deserve all the encour- 
agement and attention of affluent members - 
of the writer community and general so- 
ciety. We often honour our “past” poets. — 
Could we not do something to honour this 
great living poet in the shape of better pro- 
fessional facilities, thus saving him and his 
family from the woes of a chawl life? It is, 
however, heartening to note the recognition | 
accorded to him at the “awards” level. 


Bombay SATISH D. ANAND 


DASSERA: We celebrate the festi- 
val with photographs. 


“SIDDHARTHA”: Colour shots 
from Conrad Rooks’ interna- 
tionally acclaimed film, star- 
ring Simi Garewal and Shashi ^ B 
Kapoor. 


HUNGER: Story by Abdul Jabbar 


SUNN 
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“200 Killed Every Year | By Caste Hindus 


We hnve betrayed Gandhiji. We have betrayed the Constitution. We 
still treat 8 erores of our countrymen as untouchables and subject 
them to humiliation and violence. The police and the magistrates 
are lenient to Harijan-baiters. Rich landlords pay them starvation 
wages and treat them as serfs. President Giri has said that those who 
practise untouchability shonld be hanged. Brave words have been 
used before... Do the Harijans today need a Gandhi or another Am- 


bedkar? 
by K. R. SUNDAR RAJAN 


[ 
| 
| 
t 


33 
em 


Tu twenty-fourth of Febru 
began like any other day in 
town of Kanchikacherla in Andhr 

Bullock-carts laden with paddy, LOS 
nuts and other farm produce creaked RE 
way to the bazar. Women were busy at am 
wells collecting water in their Pitchers A 
new bride was being escorted to her m 
band's home. to the music of pipes án 
drums, The air reeked of pungent smells 
from the many tobacco barns dotting th 
town. s 


ary 1963 
the Smal] 


But what happened at 3.30 P.M. that 
afternoon was to catapult the sleepy town 
into the world's headlines, "INDIA UN. 
TOUCHABLE LYNCHED FOR Two. 
DOLLAR THEFT” said a headline in The 
Denver Post, more than 8,000 miles away 
in the United States, "LYNCH-LAW IN 
INDIA” screarned a Tokyo daily. “HARIJAN 
ROASTED TO DEATH” was the identical 
headline in several Bombay and Delhi news: 
papers. They were all referring to the burn- 
ing alive of Ankatha Kotesu, a 19-year-old 
Harijan boy, by a mob in Kanchikacherla 
for allegedly stealing two brass vessels 
worth not more than Rs 15. 


Kotesu was not the first Harijan to be 
lynched by Caste Hindus. For nearly 3,000 
years, since the days of Manu, the history 
of his community has been one of blatant 
persecution. But Kotesu was the first Harijan 
whose lynching was the subject of indig- 
nant debates in India and attracted world- 
wide notice, Parliament discussed the out- 
Tage at least on a dozen occasions. The tra 
gedy also matked the beginning of a mildly 
earnest attempt by State Governments, po- 
litical parties and the press to collect more 
than curscry information about atrocities 
egainst Harijans in the countryside. 


The manner in which Kotesu, a frail 
looking boy with Sad, searching eyes, was 
put to death conformed to a pattern which 
has now become painfully familiar. He was 
first paraded through the streets of Kanchi- 
kacherla and then tied to a pillar. AS Ont 
of the prosecution witnesses described the 
lynching at the preliminary magisterial in- 
quiry at Gunnavaram, the seven accus 
beat the boy by turns for about an hour: 
When he continued to protest his innocence 
one of his tormentors set fire to his shirt 
but the wind being strong, the flames sub 
Sided. At this stage, another accused—? 
14-year-old boy belonging to the Khamma 
caste—emptied a tin of kerosene over Kote- 
su’s head, 


ep ae a err 


—S. N. Kulkarni 

SHE GETS THE GARBAGE. Harijans wht 
ave migrated to cities yenerally find 6 
ployment as sweepers and latrine-cleant 
They do the dirty work for all other C9 
munities. 
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The next second Kotesu was a human 

torch. Only one man among the 40-odd peo- 

| ple watching the bizarre event —Sheikh Mas- 

| | tan, a fireman in a tobacco barn—made an 
| 
| 


attempt to save the victim. Mastan threw 
shovels of coal ash at the writhing body 
but it was too late. 


| 35 According to another version, when the 
kerosene-fed fiames snapped the ropes hold- 

us ing Kotesu to the pillar, he managed to free 
— imself and ran throtigh the streets, scream- 

ing a great agony. Some people removed 


him to a hospital but the burns were so 
bruary 196 grievous that he could net be saved. It ap- 


ly in the smal] pears that his mother reached the scene 

un Pradesh, et as he was trying to escape from the 

iddy, palmyra. mob. 

> creaked i Though Kotesu was killed on February 

ne busy at the 24, the outside world did not hear about it 

elr pitchers, A till 11 days later. Prodded by Opposition 

d to her hus. MLAs, Mr Brahmananda Reddi, the then 

Of pipes and Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, confirm- 

'ungent smells ed the lynching in the State Legislature. It 

ns dotting the took another fortnight for Home „Minister 
Y. B. Chavan tc give Parliament the first 
few bits of information about the affair. In 

3.30 p.m. that fact, the lethargic Andhra Pradesh admini- 

e sleepy town stration did not move until Prime Minister 

“INDIA UN. Indira Gandhi sent a personal telegram to 

FOR Two. Mr Reddi urging expeditious investigation. 

adline in The As a token of her interest in the matter, she 

0 miles away sent a cheque for Rs 5,000 to Kotesu’s 

(CH-LAW IN widowed mother 

y. “HARIJAN The punishment finally awarded to the 

the identical seven accused in the Kanchikacherla case 

d Delhi news. also reflects the general attitude of leniency 

z to the burn- shown by our courts in Warijan-baiting 

a 19-year-old cases. They were sentenced to imprison- —S. N. Kulkarni 

anchikacherla IDEO FRREIBE [Eur Cree (sevens years, The SWEEPING CHANGES NEEDED, Today's Harijan leaders arg quiescent, indifferent and in- 

brass vessels expectation publicly voiced by Mrs Gandhi effective, There are 77 Lok Sabha and 503 State Assembly seats reserved jor the “backward 
that the culprits would be punished without classes”. But neither these men nor others who feel the injustices suffered by Harijans have 
any pity remained unfulfilled. been able to do anything concrete, In April this year a Bill was introduced in Parliament io 

larijan to be * reserve 25 per cent of Government jobs for ihe “backward classes”. During the debate, only a 

—Continued few of the Harijans in Parliament were present. Below: Flower-seller from Thanjavur. 
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—Balkrishan 


Mrs SATHYAVANI MUTHU, Tamil Nadu's 
Minister jor Harijan Welfare, created an up- 
ee roar by saying that Mahatma Gandhi only 
preached without taking any practical steps 
for the welfare of Harijans. She said; "Gan- 


rijans who dhiji adopted the paradoxical policy of sup- 
| find em- porting Hinduism on the one hand while ad- 
e-cleaners: vocating eradication of untouchability on 
other com the other." She explained that DMK leaders , , 


did not consider themselves Hindus vecause 
of the caste system. 


v» 
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per cent reservation for all categories. The 


the concessions offered. 


There were, no doubt, obvious snags in 
the prosecution case—again an aspect not 
untypical of police investigation in matters 

where the aggrieved party happens to be 
Harijans. The Andhra Pradesh Government 
did not bother to do anything worth while 
for Kotesu’s distraught mother and it was 
left to the State Harijan Sevak Sangh to 
build a cottage for her in the Harijanvada 
of Partitila village near Vijayavada. Telugu 
papers reported that two of her relations 
had also died at the hands of Khamma land- 
lords. One—an uncle—was thrown into a 
well some 25 years earlier for his failure to 
convey news of a death in his master's fa- 
mily—a time-honoured Harijan function—to 
his brother in another village 18 miles away. 
The poor old Harijan had pleaded that he 
could not cover that distance on foot as he 
was ill. 


"Vote-Catching" Sympathy 
On the basis of official reports alone it 
tan be stated that nearly 200 Harijans are 
murdered in various parts of India by Caste 
„Hindus every year. Perhaps not all these 
murders are motivated by caste prejudice. 


One notices an increasingly marked tend- . 


—R. B. Bedi* 


i i ithin the 
BEYOND HIS FATHER'S FOOTSTEPS. Free schooling has brought education wit 
reach of poor Harijan children. The Union Government has reserved five per cent of pacan 
cies in Central jobs for “backward” classes. State Governments have higher propor ions; 
Andhra Pradesh reserves 17 per cent of its jobs for Harijans; Bihar, 10 per cent; Maharash- 
tra, 12% per cent for Class I anà II services and 20 per cent dor Class III jobs; Orissa has 20 
ercentage increases for local jobs in scheduled 
caste” regions, Reservations have been made in colleges and schools fof Harijans. But not 
all these posts are filled by them. They are not qualified enough to take full advantage of 


ination against Harijans continues to be a 
major problem. 

The report of a survey of eight Maha- 
rashtra districts made by the Gokhale Insti- 
tute, Poona, and quoted in The Economic 
and Political Weekly shows that nearly 90 
per cent of Harijan families still live out- 
side the village boundaries. Only 50 per cent 
of them are able to use public wells for get- 
ting drinking water. The situation is perhaps 
even worse in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Rajas- 
than and Madhya Pradesh. Those who defy 
the “system” invite trouble for themselves 
and their families. 


The Elayaperumal Committee appoint- 
ed by New Delhi went into the question of 
Harijan disabilities at great length and came 
to the conclusion that “to our utter dismay 
untouchability is still being practised in a 
virulent form all over India", But Mr R. 
Achuthan, a member of the Committee and 
himself a Harijan, did not agree that un- 
touchability prevailed in an acute form in 
Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. He said in a 
dissenting note: “Especially this is not true 
in view of the fact that the Harijan Chair- 
man and members of the Committee while 
they were on tour in Gujarat Javishly en- 
joyed the hospitality of Brahmins. After ac- 
cepting their hospitality it is not right on 
their part to come out and proclaim that 
there is untouchability in the birthplace of 
Mahatmaji." 

Mr Achuthan’s naivete and gullibility 
take one's breath away. It is this touching 


and eGangotri 


belief on the part of several senior Harijan 
leaders that untouchability is a thing of the 
past that is partly responsible for the lack 
of dynamism in the community. He prob- 
ably did not take the trouble to find out 
whether the Gujarat Brahmins who enter- 
tained the members of the Elayaperumal 
Committee did not have a purificatory bath 
in the nearest river or well immediately 
after seeing their guests off! 


Hypocrisy : 

Caste Hindu hypocrisy was brou 
home to me sharply during a recent trip to 
Sangli in Maharashtra. A Government offi- 
cial told me that "there is practically no 
untouchability in our area", He then went 
on to say that only a few days earlier he 


had attended a Caste Hindu wedding. Among 


the guests were several Harijan officials and 
politicians. “They sat in the same pandal and 
took tea and sweets from the hands of 
Kayasth women who gladly served them, 
There was not even a hint of embarrassment 
on the part of the Harijans or of condescen- 
sion on the part of the hosts," he said. "What 
about the marriage dinner? Were they jn- 
vited to it?" I asked. The official said no 
outsiders were invited to the dinner since 
it was a purely family affair. 


But another official who happened to be 
listening to our talk butted in with the dis- 
closure that the dinner guests did include 
several Caste Hindus who were in no way 
reiated either to the bridegroom or to the 
bride. He then added: "Don't you know 
that the bridegroom's parents said in so 
many words that they would pack up and 
leave Sangli immediately if the fraternisa- 
tion with the Harijans was carried into the 
dining hall?" 

Anyway, here are three revealing 
glimpses into the "progress" made by Hari- 
jans towards equality in the home State of 
Mahatmaji: 


The Times of India News 
Service reported that 100 Harijan 
women committed suicide in Juna- 
gadh district. It quoted a Social 
worker as saying that the tragedies 
were partly the result of the Guja- 
rat Governfnent's indifference to 
the poverty of Harijans. 

The United News of India said 
in a despatch from Ahmedabad that 


THE 'SEVEN SINS' ACCORDING 
TO GANDHIJI 


Inaugurating a memoriol to Gan- 
dhiji in Lucknow recently, President 
Giri reminded his audience of the 
“seven sins” against which the Mahat- 
ma had warned his people as early e 
1921. These, he said, were “politics 
without principles, wealth without 


work, pleasure without conscience, 
knowledge without character, com- 
merce without morality, science with- 
out humanity and worship without 
sacrifice”, He added: “Today, these 
sins are present in our society in @ 
more virulent form and, unless and 
until we take immediate steps to TE- 
move them, lock, stock and barrel, WE 
cannot survive as a nation.” 


K.R.S. in New Statesman September 14 
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a Caste Hindu woman refused to get 
operated upon at a Jamnagar hos- 
pital when she came to know that 
the surgeon was a Harijan. “Even 
though she had been brought into 
the operation theatre she preferred 
to invite death rather than be touch- 
ri ed by a Harijan. Narrating the in- 
f cident, Gujarat Governor Shriman 
Narayan said that a highly qualified 
Harijan youth was refused a job in 
a college in Ahmedabad after being 
selected when „the authorities came 
eus, to know of his community." 


Also from the home of Gandhiji 
comes this startling account of un- 
| touchability among the proverbial 
| leaders of tomorrow. The Free 
f Press Journal. of Bombay said that 
“the love affair between a Harijan 
student and a high caste girl, both 
| of an Ahmedabad medical college, 
led to a clash between two sections 
of the students". The report said 
that, unable to bear the abuses hurl- 
ed on them by their Caste Hindu 
cólleagues, the Harijans raided their 
rooms and beat them up. The form- 
er retaliated and police help was 
sought. 
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EQUALITY IS A STONE’S THROW AWAY. Violence erupted in Delhi in September last year 
when a Harijan girl, Prem Lata, committed suicide because her love affair with a police 
officer was not allowed to mature into marriage due to social pressure. Harijans have been 
bullied and beaten for centuries by Caste Hindus but have rarely had the courage to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Gujarat Assembly was officially 
informed last year that as many as 62 Hari- 
jans were deliberately done to death by 
Caste Hindus in 30 months. Of these murders, 
42 were committed in and around the State 
capital, Gandhiji must be turning in his 
grave. 


Serfdom 


The usual explanation whenever, the 
question of atrocities against Harijans is 
brought up is that they are exaggerated out 
of all proportion. But even if one accepts this 
view for the sake of argument, how can one 
ignore the continuing disabilities of this hap- 
Jess community of 80 million in almost every 
sphere? In many villages, they cannot draw 
water from the so-called public wells, they 
cannot avail of the,services of barbers and 
dhobis, they are barred from the 'garbha 
griha' or inner sanctum of temples and they 
cannot find houses to live in except on the 
outer fringes of the villages. Virtual serfdom 
exists in parts of Madhya Pradesh, Rajas- 
than, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 


Here are some samples of what one 
might call discrimination without actual 
physical torture as distinct from bloody 
Kanchikacherla-type atrocities, culled from 
recent official reports: Mc À 


In some villages in- Andhra Pradesh, 
dhobis do not accept dirty clothes from 
Harijans unless these are first dipped in 
water, ; 1 


In Forbisganj, Bihar, Harijan students 
are made to squat on the floor to save their 
Caste Hindu fellows from pollution. 


In some parts of north Bihar, if a Hari- 
jan happens to touch the food basket of a 
Caste Hindu farmer while working in the 
fields, it is emptied into the nearest drain 
and financial compensation is demanded 
from the “polluter”. 


A welfare worker in Narnaul, Haryana, 
was socially ostracised for calling for the 
abolition of untouchability. 


retaliate, 


Harijans are not allowed into the Ven- 
katesa temple in Cherai village in Kerala’s 
Trichur district. 


In the village of Kharso Khurd in Ma- 
dhya Pradesh, Thakurs do not permit a Hari- 
jan marriage procession to pass their houses 
unless the ceremonial umbrella held over the 
bridegroom is folded up. They also insist 
that the women members of the marriage 
party should not wear golden earrings and 
other ornaments. 3 


In the village of Pagandai (Vikkiravan- 
di block) in Tamil Nadu, Harijans have to 
remove their chappals and hold them in 
their hands while passing through Caste 
Hindu streets. In the Perambalar taluka of 
the same State, Harijan marriages have to 
be conducted without bands. 


The Elayaperumal Committee found 
two separate platforms in a temple in Adul 
in the Aurangabad district of Maharashtra— 
one for Caste Hindus and another for Hari- 


jans. (Apparently, there is only one deity!) 


Harijans cannot draw water from pub- 
lic wells in some border areas of Punjab 
where Harijans and Caste Hindus fought 
shoulder to shoulder during the 1965 India- 
Pakistan war. 

In the hamlet of Kurhe in Maharashtra’s 
Bhusaval taluka, Harijans are socially boy- 
cotted by barbers and washermen and can- 
not use the public cremation ground. The 
Elayaperumal Committee noted that this 
village was given a prize of Rs 500 by the 
State for, successfully eradicating untouch- 
ability! .. 

Harijan students, says the Elayaperumal 
Committee, are:not allowed to dine in the 
common mess in hostels attached to the Gov- 
ernment Queen's College, Varanasi, the Gov- 
ernment College, Agra, and the Government 
Agricultural College, Kanpur. 


To what limits some Caste Hindu groups 
will go in harassing Harijans cam be seen 


—Continued 
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Thus Spoke Manu 


He who was begotten by an Aryan 
on a non-Aryan female may become an 
Aryan by his virtues; he whom an 
Aryan mother bore to a non-Aryan 
father is and remains unlike an Aryan. 

If a female sprung from a Brah- 
min male and a Sudra female bears 
children to one of the highest caste, the 
inferior tríbe attains the highest caste 
within the seventh generation. 

Killing a Brahmin, drinking sura 
liquor, stealing the gold of a Brahmin, 
adultery with a Gurus wife, are 
mahapatakas (mortal sins). 

For his purification the slayer of 
a Brahmin shall make a hut in the fo- 
rest and dwell in it for 12 years, sub- 
sisting on alms and making the skull 
of a dead man his flag. Or let him of 
his own free will become in a battle 
the target of archers; or he may thrice 
throw himself headlong into a blazing 
fire: z 

A Brahmin who has slain a Sudra 
shall perform penance for six months 
or he may gwe ten white cows and onë 
bull to a Brahmin. Or, having killed 
a cat, an ichneumon, a blue jay, a frog, 
a dog, an iguana, an owl or a crow, he 
shail perform penance for the murder 
of a Sudra. 

When a Brahmin has touched a 
Chandala (Untouchable), a menstruat- 
ing woman, a pregnant woman, a 
corpse or one who has touched a 
corpse, he becomes pure by bathing. 

A Brahmin who has had carnal 
knowledge of a guarded Brahmin wo- 
man against her will shall be fined 
1,000 panas. Shaving of the head is 
ordained for him instead of capital 
punishment. But men of ather castes 
who commit such a crime shall suffer 
capital punishment. 


K. RS, 
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LUST KNOWS NO UNTOUCHABILITY. Molesting pretty Harijan 
girls is a pastime of the upper caste rustic youth, but they are rarely 
brought to book. On May 2 this year, the police of Jamui in Monghyr 
district raped and looted the Harijans of Gahlor village. Following 
an uproar in the Bihar Assembly, the Chief Minister suspended three 
police officers (including the Deputy Superintendent of Police) in 
July. Were it not for a vigilant Socialist MLA, Tripurari Prasad 


—R. B. Bedi 


Singh, the policemen would bave escaped punishment. . them. 


=. 


ngotri 


—Mona Chowdhury 


IN SEARCH OF A DAILY MEAL. The city has no shelter for Hari- 
jans. The nation’s rural income has risen by 141.6 per cent in the last 
decade—from Rs 5.825 crores in 1960-61 to Rs 14,070 crores in 1970-71. 
But this increase has been taken by the landlords who have benefited 
from the “Green Revolution” and rising food prices. A survey done in 
May this year showed that 20 per cent of the eight lakh Harijans in 
Punjab were bonded servants of the landlords who had employed 


from the unwritten law prescribed for them 
in parts of Rajgarh district in Madhya Pra- 
desh. There, no Harijan is allowed to grow 
his moustache upward. Downward growth is 
tolerated since this presumably signifies 
meek acceptance of the varna line, Mr 
Chandra Bhan: Dikshit, a worker of the 
Harijan Sewak Sangh and a Brahmin him- 
self, tried to campaign against this prejudice 
but was hounded out of the district. 


The catalogue of Harijan woes is indeed 

endless. Harijans have no doubt made some 
marked progress in terms of their Share of 
Government jobs and employment oppor- 
tunities in the public sector, of school and 
college scholarships and of housing sites in 
villages. There is an almost whacking Hari- 
jan block in Parliament and State Legisla- 
tures. But ironically these reservations have 
not helped the community to win a higher 
Social status in the eyes of Caste Hindus, not 
to speak of admittance into the four-tier 
caste hierarchy. One can therefore under- 
stand the anguish of Mr B. P. Maurya, a 
Harijan leader of Uttar Pradesh, when he 
told Mr Harold Isaacs, author of the per- 
ceptive book India’s Ex-Untouchables: 


"This system (of reservations) 
does the Scheduled 


but represent the party in power to 
their people. They do not fight their 
people’s cause. As for school bene- 
fits, we do not need them in this 
form either. If there is free and com- 
pulsory education for all, then 
every person will have access to it 
anyway. In higher education, let 
scholarships be given where there is 
economic need. All our people are 
poor and the party in power is not 
solving the problems of poverty. As 
for the quotas in Government ser- 
vice, these are only one to three 
per cent filled and they take our 
best people. In Government service, 
our educated people are left out of 
politics and we are left with illiter- 
ate workers. We say, end these re- 
servations. They are just a way of 
keeping them subject to the party 
in power." 


Buddhism Has Not Been The Answer 


Nor have the tens of thousands of 
Harijans who have embraced Buddhism 
managed to shed the social Stigma attached 
to the community. Dr Ambedkar's hopes in 
this regard have been cruelly belied. Though 
he was not entirely wrong in concluding 
that Congress leaders were mainly inter- 
ested in getting Harijan backing for their 


‘fight against the Raj and in preserving the 


caste structure minus the more blatant 
forms of untouchability—even the Mahatma 
never came out unequivocally in favour of 
the total abolition of caste—in retrospect it 


must be admitted that by leaving the Hindu 
fold Harijans have not benefited to any 
appreciable degree. 


As far as one is able to see, the future 
of Harijans is indeed dark. Those of them 
who have settled in big cities find self-res- 
pect of a kind in the anonymity of,over- 
crowded tenements and the packed streets. 
But their plight in rural areas is no differ- 
ent from what it was before Independence, 
except in a few scattered localities where 
they have been able to bargain successfully 
with the higher castes because of the cru- 
cial role of their votes. Harsh as it may 
sound, the major task of the community for 
many years to come will remain, not the 
abolition of the varna system or even br 
attainment of respectability in the eyes © 
Caste Hindus, but purging the administra- 
tion of unsympathetic elements who :arê 
mainly responsible for the climate ie 
insecurity and physical terror in whic 
Harijan villagers live. 


Forty-two Harijan men, women a 
children were burnt alive in the village ict 
Keezh Venmani in the Thanjavur dseg 
of Tamil Nadu but all the 23 Caste Hins 
implicated in the case were acquitted. = 
livering the verdict, the learned judges ie 
it was "astonishing" that all the uus 
should be mirasdars (landlords). ir 
much they might have been anxi?" 
wreak vengeance on the CPM-led nei 
the judges went on to say, it was d alked 
to believe that they themselves had ys 
boldly to the scene and set fire 
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victims’ houses, unaided by any of their ser- 
vants. They pointed out that “rich men, 
who have vast interests, are more likely to 
play for their safety than the desperate, 
hungry labourers". 


The merits of this controversial judg- 
ment apart, one cannot help asking what 
prevented the DMK Government from fer- 
reting out those who had helped the land- 
lords to carry out the mass slaughter on 
that fateful night. This takes us to the heart 
of the problem, of Harijan disabilities: the 

ex, administrative machinery as it is composed 
Yfoday is just not interested in making life 
for Harijans a little more human. In fact, it 
is plainly hostile to them. Not even two per 
cent of Caste Hindus arrested under the 
Anti-Untouchability Act are sent to jail. 
When I asked a police official in Thanjavur 
about offences under the Act, he replied: 
"If we take this law seriously, half ihe po- 
pulation of Tamil Nadu will have to be ar- 
rested. In any case, the police have better 
things to do than go about poking their nose 
into the private affairs of people." 


Gandhiji Would Have Fasted To Death 


How are the Harijans to goad the Gov- 
ernment into purposeful action in defence 
of their human rights? There is no easy an- 
swer. Mysore’s Minister for Municipalities, 
Mr Basavalingappa, wants them to “sus- 
pend” ahimsa. Mr Jagjivan Ram told Hari- 
jan white-collar workers in Poona to form 
“suicide squads” which would go to places 
where there is casteist discrimination and 
offer satyagraha until justice is secured. But 
as one young Harijan lecturer in a Bombay 
college asked: “What about Jagjivan Babu 
himself? He calls himself the spokesman of 
Harijans in the ruling party but why has he 
not resigned in the face of the continuing 
atrocities against his community? I’m no 
follower of Gandhiji but were he alive to- 
day he would have gone on a fast unto 
death,” 


Ne Wl TESM 


THE AUTHOR, K. R. SUNDAR RAJAN, is 
an Assistant Editor in The Times of India. 
He took an active part in the freedom strug- 
gle and worked with Netaji Subhas Bose in 
Bengal. He was arrested during the “Quit 
India” movement. Mr Rajan edited an under- 
ground prison newspaper known as Alipu- 
ram Shimbun, 


FACES OF DEPRIVATION. In the villages, Harijans still live in segregated colonies. A Hari- 
jan agricultural labourer in the Banda district of Uttar Pradesh is often paid as little as 12 


paise and a chapati as his daily wages. 


Article 14: The State shall not de- 
ny to any person equc- 
lity before the law or 
the equal protection 
of the laws within the 
territory of India. 


Article 15(1): The State shall not dis- 
criminate against any 
citizen on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste, 


e 


any of them. 


(2): No citizen shall, on 
grounds only of reli- 
gion, race, caste, sex, 
place of birth or any of 
them, be subject to any 
disability, liability, res- 
triction or condition 
-with regard to 


(a^ access to shops, public 

restaurants, hotels and 
places of public enter- 
tainment; or 


Things, therefore, are not going to im- 
prove for the Harijans unless they begin to 
face their oppressors boldly. They are only 
perpetuating their serfdom by concentrating 
their efforts on getting more berths on the 
Government's gravy train and on becoming 
the Uncle Toms and front office Negroes of 
the ruling Congress Party. For all his poli- 
tical lapses, Ambedkar was the one Harijan 
(he preferred to call himself an Untouch- 
able) who tried to inject some dynamism 
into the struggle of his community for jus- 
tice, In his famous confrontation with the 
Mahatma, Ambedkar said: 


Gandhiji, I have no home- 
land... How can I call this land 
my own homeland and this re- 
ligion my own wherein we are treat- 
ed worse than cats and dogs, where- 
in we cannot get water to drink? 
No self-respecting Untouchable will 
be proud of this land... I do not 
feel sorry for being branded a trai- 
tor. The responsibilities of our action 
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We Will Not Discriminate— Says The Constitution 


sex, place of birth or : 
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—Mona Chowdhury 


(b) the use of wells, tanks, 
bathing ghats, roads 
and places of public 
resort maintained 
wholly or partly out of 
State funds or dedicat- 
ed to use of the gene- 
ral public.* 


*UntouchabilityNis abo- 
lished and its practice 
in any form is forbid- 
den. The enforcement 
of any disability aris- 
ing out of *Untoucha- 
bility' shall be an of- 
fence punishable in 
accordance with law. 


*The Constitution (First Amendment) 
Act 1951 adds: Nothing in this article 
or in Clause (2) of Article 29 shall 
prevent the State from making any 
special provision for the advancement 
of any socially and educationally back- 
ward classes of citizens or for the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes. 


Article 17; 


lie with the land that dubs me a 
traitor... If in my endeavour to 
secure human rights for my people 
who have been trampled upon for 
ages, I do any disservice to this 
country, it would not be a sin. 


The Harijans today are leaderless, What 
they need is an Ambedkar rather than. 1 
Gandhi because the long tale of their per- — 
secution at the hands of Caste Hindus) evens 
after Independence has shown that there 
going to be no change of heart among 
latter through mere gentle persuasion, 
unrealistic to talk of “solutions” for | 
woes of Harijans but, if there is one, it 
surely lie in exploring the limitless possi $ 
lities of organised resistance to discii- - 
mination within the framework of no 
violence. For instance, why should 9 
submit to discriminatory customs in villages 
where they form a sizable segment of the 
population? But only an Ambedkar can gal- 
vanise the community into such action, As 
things are, no such liberator is in sight, 
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Since Gandhi 


by ARUN GANDHI 


Life for the Coloureds, Indians 
and the Blacks living in South 
Afriea has not improved since 
the days of Gandhiji: in faet it 
has got worse under an arrogant 
white racist government. Tor- 


ture, imprisonment wit hout- 


trial and insulting behaviour are 
the prices paid by seeond-elass 
eitizens. 

The author is the grandson of 
the Mahatma and spent his 
ehildhood with his father. Mani- 
lal, in South Africa. 


ANDHIJI landed in South Africa in 1893 

to plead for an Indian in a court case. 

As a result, he got involved in the problems 

of tens of thousands of his countrymen who 

had been taken in as indentured labourers 

to work on the sugarfields of the white 
Baas. 


It was a contract negotiated by the Bri- 

tish Settlers in Natal and the British Gov- 
ernment of India, which made no provision 
for the setting up of a machinery to deal 
with problems of these labourers. In effect, 
the deal smacked of slave tradg. The His- 
tory of Indians in South Africa is replete 
with stories of how Indians had to work on 
the white-owned sugar, tea and coffee plan- 
tations from sunrise to sunset seven days a 
week. They were paid what was even then 
regarded as a paltry sum of 10 shillings 
(about Rs 10) a month. What was worse, 
the Government took away the equivalent 
of six months wages—.£3 sterling—as an- 
nual poll tax. 


Gandhiji was appalled at the miseries 
suffered by his brethren, Even as he won- 
dered what could be done to alleviate their 
condition, he was smitten by the white man's 
racial arrogance, One night, as he travelled 
by train from Durban to Pretoria, he was 
unceremoniously ejected from a First Class 
compartment at Pietermaritzburg, because a 
white passenger did not want to share it 
with a “coolie”. 

This incident spurred him on to action. 
He began uniting the Indian community, 
which was split along economic and linguis- 
tie lines. He rallied them under the banner 
of the Natal Indian Congress (in 1894) and 
later formed the Transvaal Indian Congress 
and the South African Indian Congress in 
quick succession. Two decades later (in 


1914), the white government was obliged to- 


pass the Indian Relief Bill, abolishing the 
poll fax and, among other things, recognis- 
ing the right of the Indian male to marry 
outside the country and bring his wife into 
the country, This right was abolished jn 
1956 when the Nationalist Afrikaner Party 


outh Africa 


prisonment in 1971 for offences under the 
Terrorism Act) says in the book he is now 
writing in London: “Anything or anybody 
who sets out to change the 'South African 
Way of Life' is anathema, and this is said, 
again and again, in official announcements 
and in Parliament, As was made clear at 
my own interrogation and trial, the Nation- 
alist Afrikaners believe that anybody who 
tries to induce change is necessarily out to 


^ FRU, 
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WHITE STUDENTS PROTEST AGAINST RACISM. They held a meeting outside Cape Town 


destroy them and everything they stand 
for." 

Father Ffrench-Beytagh’s sentence wag 
quashed after protests all over the world 
and he was allowed to leave for Britain, 
where he is now the Assistant Curate at Se 
Mathew’s Church, Westminster. 

Father Ffrench-Beytagh is not the first 
white priest to be expelled from South Africa, 


Cathedral calling for racial equality. South African Police gave them a thrashing. 
prez 
c told 
LIFE FOR THE BLACKS IS A PERPETUAL NIGHTMARE. Out of a total population of 17 dete 
million, 13 million are Africans and 3 million whites. The remaining belong to other racial m 


groups or are “mixed” and known as “Cape Coloureds”, 


— 


tæ * inan —— 


THEY DO NOT CARE FOR THE GENTLE SEX. 3,000 women demonstrators in Durban protested when the police gazed their old family nd 
stills to the ground. Later, when the African men joined their womenfolk, the police used stenguns to mow them down. 


In the early fifties, the Reverend Father 
'Trevor Huddlestone, also Dean of Johannes- 
burg, was summarily thrown out of the 
country for his activities among the African 
slum dwellers. Father Huddlestone went 
back to London and wrote Naught for Your 
Comfort. 


And Today "Not Religion But Shit" 


° «you don't preach Christianity, you 
preach shit!" Father Ffrench-Beytagh was 
told by his police interrogators during his 
detention and trial. If this is the type of 
abusive violence the police use against one 
who is white and a preacher of the Gospel 
of Christ, then imagine what others have 
to go through when they are detained. 


The police have been given unlimited 
powers. Mere suspicion is enough to arrest 
and detain a person for 180 days without 
trial. At the end of this period, he may be 
released for half an hour and rearrested 
fer a further 180 days. This process can go 
on indefinitely and no court of the country 
or Parliament can compel them to free the 
rerson. The detainee has no right to legal 
protection, nor are the police compelled to 
inform the relatives of the person arrested. 


Since the introduction of this 180-day 
detention law, several thousands have been 
arrested, Of these, 14 died in detention, The 
police claim that they died either of natural 
causes or committed suicide, 

Take the case of the 30-year-old school- 
teacher, Ahmed Timol, who was taken away 
on suspicion by the police on October 22, 
1971. His family was not informed. Four 
days later, people saw him fall to his death 


from the multi-storeyed headquárters of the 
South African Police in Johannesburg. No 
one knows what the police did to Timol. 
Some South Africans suspect he may have 
been pushed to death, whilst those who 
have tasted police brutality and survived 
say he might have been tortured so severe- 
ly that death was the only way out for him. 

With Timol, a 20-year-old university 
student, Mohammed Essop, was also arrest- 
ed. His parents too were not informed. 
Weeks later, through the vigilance of a news 
reporter, the Essop family learnt that Moh- 
ammed was lying unconscious in a Pretoria 
hospital. They moved the Supreme Court— 
the police were asked to inform his parents 
and allow Mohammed to be treated by a 
private physician. The police ignored this 
ruling and shifted Mohammed from the pub- 
lic hospita! to a prison hospital. 


Torture 


The parents then submitted a medical 
report from the Chief District Surgeon of 
Pretoria to the Court, saying Mohammed 
Essop was in a "stupendous condition and 
that he looked ill". The surgeon summoned 
a neurologist from Johannesburg, Dr C. W. 
Law, who diagnosed the condition as "hys- 
teria". 

Sechaba, the official organ of the Af- 
rican National Congress, reports that “809 
persons were serving sentences of imprison- 
ment in South Africa under the four main 
security laws" in 1969, 

A report prepared by the UN Special 
Committee on Apartheid for the UN Com- 
mission on Human Rights last April says 
the methods used by the South African Po- 


lice for interrogation are very similar to 
those employed by the Gestapo. under Hit- 
ler's regime. 


Ten years ago, says the report, only Af- 
ricans and other non-whites were subjected 
to this treatment. Now the whites, too, get 
the same treatment. 


Detainees are handcuffed, told to sit in 
a squatting position and a stick is pushed 
between the knees and elbows. A plastic bag 
is pushed over the head to cover the eyes. 
Clips are then put over their thumbs, toes, 
temples and genitals and electric shocks 
given until the prisoner faints. 


Another method used extensively since 
1964 is to make the prisoner stand in a 
small square for 60 or more hours at a 
Stretch. Women are made to stand on bricks 
for long hours. Men are hanged by their 
necks from the ceiling with their toes 
touching the bricks. 


Beatings with a raw-hide whip, sticks 
and fists are a commonplace occurrence, 
says the UN report. It quotes the experi- 
ence of a leader of the African National 
Congress who escaped from the jail and 
sought refuge in Tanzania, The man told 
the UN Committee that a hessian bag was 
pulled over his head right down to his 
thighs. Thereafter he was tied by 
his feet and swung like a pendulum, each 
time his head knocking on the hard cement 
floor. He was given the shock treat- 
ment but, when he stil did not talk, he 
was taken by two policemen to the window 
of the third floor, “They pushed me out ot 
the window and held me up by my two 
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feet. They would alternately let go one 
foot. After some time they pulled me up 
again." 

Finally, the man was made to place a 
five-cent coin on the floor, press it down 
with his thumb and run round it without 
removing his thumb. He says he was made 
to do this for more than half an hour till he 
slumped down in exhaustion. 


Black - White Sex 


*-.. Next to the political activities of indi- 
viduals, the white government is most con- 
cerned about sex between races. An increas- 
ing number of whiies are finding the non- 
whites sexually more desirable. Over one 
million people known as “Coloureds” in 
South Africa are the result of this miscege- 
nation. 

The Nationalist Afrikaners rushed 
through Parliament the Immorality Act, 
making sex between races a serious offence 
punishable either by imprisonment for one 
year for whites or death by hanging for 
Africans. Besides snooping around for poli- 
tical saboteurs, the police now also peep 
through windows to see who.is sleeping 
with whom. 


In a recent roadside accident in Johan- 
nesburg, a seven-year-old white boy was 
allowed to bleed to death because the am- 
bulance was meant for non-whites. The 
policeman on duty preferred to wait for an 
ambulance for whites. 


Similarly, the SPCA in Cape Town re- 
cently announced they would not take in 
pets owned by non-whites. A non-white 
policeman cannot arrest a white criminal 
even if he is witness to the crime except in 
cases of murder—only if the murderer is 
likely to escape. A non-white doctor cannot 
treat a white patient, nor can a non-white 
enter the railway station or any other public 
building through the main entrance. He has 
to use the side gates. 


The Group Areas Act provides for the 
forced removal of members of racial groups 
to their respective areas. The Minister for 
Community Development gave the follow- 
ing statistics for families thus removed— 
Whites: 1,578 families; Coloureds: 70,889 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


IN 1970 


Doctor/population 
ratio 1972 
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Diseases per 100,000 population 


AFRICAN — COLOURED ASIAN WHITE 


Tuberculosis 366.5 331.9 153.6 21.9 
Typhoid 21.3 ~11.4 5.1 1.6 
Diphtheria 3.0 3.5 1.3 6.1 
Acute Poliomyelitis 0.6 0.4 0.5 = 
Leprosy 4.9 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Puerperal Sepsis 0.8 66. 15 o 


1:44,000 1:6,200 1:900 1:400 


GANDHLFTS LETTER TO HIS SON 
MANILAL. The letter was written in Pre- 
toria Prison on March 25, 1909. This is the 
photostat of the first page of the letter. 
It reads: 


My dear son 


I have a right to write one letter per 
month and receive also one letter per 
month. It became a auestion with me as to 


whom I would write to. i thought of Mr 
Ritch, Mr Polak and you. I chose you as 


you have been nearest to my thoughts in 
all my reading. 


As for myself, I must not, I am not 
allowed to say much. I am quite at peace 
and none need worry about me. 


I hope mother is now quite well. I 
know several letters from you have been 
received but they have not been given to 
me. The Deputy Governor however was 
good enough to tell me that she was get- 
ting on well. Does she now walk about 
freely? I hope she and all of you would 
continue to take sago and milk in the 
morning. 


And how is Chanchi? Tell her I 
think of her every day. I hope she has 
got rid of all the sores she had and that 
she and Rami are quite well. 


families; Indians 38,180 families; Chinese: 
933 families. 


Africans, who constitute 70 per cent of 
the population, have rights only in the scat- 
tered reserves (“homelands”), which are 
now less than 12 per cent of the total area 
of the country. The Government views Af- 
ricans as a conglomeration of eight or nine 
nations who could be suitably segregated 
even in their own “homelands”. At any giv- 
en time, more than 40 per cent of the eco- 
nomically active African men are away 
from their reserves, working in the mines, 
factories, farms and homes of the white peo- 
ple. They are not allowed to take their fami- 
lies into the cities or towns and can visit 
them only during their annual holiday. 
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The barren area of the Transkie was —— 
turned into the first Bantustan, African 
Homeland, and ironically segregation is en- 
forced in the capital town of Umtata. The 
centre of the town is still scheduled for 
white occupation and all public facilities 
are reserved for them. 


With my father involved in South Afri- 
can politics at a time when the police were 
not as repressive as they are today, I had 
the opportunity to be almost near the vor- 
tex of activity. When the Group Areas Act | 
was passed in Parliament, there was a great. ER 
deal of furore among the people, after which 
they resigned themselves to their fate, — ^ ^. 
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parents are lost, she said, coolly. 


Three hours later and after many trips around | ot 
JFK Airport, we discovered she was right. > ** 
j A girl Chhoti’s age is never wrong. shopping tips. Whenever you need 


er parents could be. something out of the way, we go out of 
- JFK Airport: New York City. Our our way to help you. 
ground receptionist felt a little hand So when you book on Air-India, 
tugging at her saree. “Cuse me, can you you don’t just book a ticket, you book a 
tell me where my parents are?” way of life, a people who understand 


Tow pon lost, pm ur ferr a people, especially you. WL 

ooked more worried than the child. SSS | 
- .— "Not me, my parents are lost,” she said, wd r Air eee 

coolly. And then the search began. BE - 

Of course, it's not everyday that PS ee 

por are lost and that we get the joy of Ae 

bringing a family together. But we take as mI 

much Hes ure in helping you with onward 


Ponnections, conference arrangements, 
hotel reservations, tour bookings even 
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Ny Dear Manilal, 


I do not think that I have ever before written you 


> 


in Englich. 
ing in Gujarati. 
Gita to-day. 


that ít ís not afterwards daragod. 


books, ns woll aa everything you have, with care. Reut tino 
X come thora I hope to examine you nnd LO receive ratisfaction 
You should know moat of the gaol verses by heart. Maganial 


should really conch a choir. 


in giving n short tine now and then to such vorkX. 


suggest it to hin. 


know What pa use you aro going to make Of the Ramayan. Who 
is going to explain tho meaning, or do you propose to read 


the versos without understanding thom? 


= 


To-day, I must perforce do zo, instead of writ- 
I am sending the Ramayan and the versified 
Please have the Ramayan properly bound. Seo 


You should learn to uso 


"fnere should be no difficulty 


Read tnis letter to his.- Please lot no 


You can 


*... and don't ever dare to set foot here again—this happens to be a 
Christian country..." 


—From “Punch” 


ters. He had four sons—Harilal, Manilal, Ramdas and Devadas. ghis 
letter was written to Manilal (then 13 years old). Gandhiji was at. 1 
time practising as an attorney in Johannesburg, while his family liue 
in Phoenix Ashram, Durban. 


i c -— 
d WHEN OUT OF STATION, Gandhiji instructed his sons through let- 


Implementation of the Act is heartless. 
Thousands of Africans are ruthlessly up- 
rooted from their kraals and virtually 
thrown into the wildnerness. 


Every African adult male is required to 
carry permanently a passbook which con- 
tains his history, the name of his employer, 
his permanent address and his tax receipts. 
At any time, a policeman can ask an 
African to produce his passbook. If there are 
any irregularities or if, for some reason, he 
does not have it on his person, he is whisked 
away to jail. Nearly 2,000 Africans are ar- 
rested each day under this law. The average 
daily prison population in South Africa has 
shot up to 88,000 in 1968-69. 


With a population of 17 million, South 
Africa has twice the number of prisoners 
of Great Britain with a population of 56 
million. It also has the highest number of 


non-whites would no longer be accept- 
ed in its kennels. 


—The Daily Telegraph 


—From New Statesman 


executions. There were 25 hangings from 
1911 to 1947; 66 between 1948 and 1966; and 
118 in 1968 alone. 


The Sechaba report on “Life Under 
Apartheid” gives some figures’ which show 
the disparity among the four main races. 
South Africa produces half the world’s gold 
output. South Africa’s affluence is well 
known, yet more than three-fourths of its 
population live at starvation level, simply 
because they were born with the wrong 
skin colour, 


In 1967, there were 158,000 white skill- 
ed artisans in South Africa against 21,800 
non-whites, There was not one registered 
African apprentice in the whole of the coun- 
try in 1967 ‘and 1968. Because of labour 
shortage, the Government has recently al- 
lowed non-whites to take up jobs which 
were reserved for whites—but at much low- 
er wages. 


South Africa has food in plenty but, 
every 35 minutes, 2 African children and 1 
coloured child die of malnutrition and near- 
ly a million African children go to bed 
hungry every night. Yet, in April 1968, 
South African newspapers reported that the 


Government had poured into the gutters 
20,000 gallons of pure milk to maintain the 
prices. The Government sald destroying food 
and fruits was a normal practice to stabilise 
prices. o 

School attendance is compulsory for all 
white children and, in certaín areas, for 
coloured children also, It is not so for Afri- 
can and Indian children, who have to pay 
for high school education, A white child is 
taught free all the way. 


To maintain white supremacy in South 
Africa, the country has increased its police 
force from 20,588 in 1948 to 34,437 in 1969. 
It has an all-white army of about 150,000 
men, including some 60,000 commandos. The 
Defence budget has shot up from Rs 350 
million to Rs 4,470 million. 


Despite such repression, the demands of 
the non-whites have so far been for a peace- 
ful change. Recently, Chief Gatsha Buthe- 
lezi, head of the Zulu territorial authority, 


4 In industry, the average monthly wage 
This South Afri of a white increased from Rands 163 (Rs issued a call for a National Convention of 
is South Africa 1,630) in 1962 to Rands 238 (Rs 2,380) in an paria pierres xix up a hei: 
b A 3 z 1969. During the same period, the wage of emocra © on. The Afrikaner Na- 
( tion e oner African DOCE m. the non-white increased from Rands 37 (Rs Paie Paphitis: ncs nager 
years in Cape Town for "culpable 370) to Rands 49 (Rs 490). The average in- refused to open any dialogue with the non- 
à hominides of 12 coleuied man anae Sia come per head for a white is about Rands whites. 
A A ek RUD of pa e mand 95 (Rs 950) per month, whilst the average Is it surprising then that the struggle 
3 had not appreciated el pu iet he African income is Rands 7 (Rs 70) a month. for Huan Heu" which had maintained 
$ was inflicting—a fractured skull, brain à 3 ; ahatma Gandhi's non-violent character 
E haemorrhage, 12 broken ribs and lace- An African is also more heavily taxed against heavy odds, is now veering sharply 
5 rations of the liver. Js than the whites. He pays an annual fixed tax i 
* Th G ardi of Rands 2.50 (Rs 25), plus a local tax of towards a violent, confronta nian LN : 
E] —The Guardian : ; 1 ` exiled 
4 Rand 1 (Rs 10) for every dwelling hut or wore See Arean. Tatana PONA 
4 The Cape Town Society for the unit, besides being liable to tribal levies. T à 
j Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ad- Whites do not pay any such taxes base in Dar es Salaam, The skirmishes across 
E gitea that apartheid was being anpi : the Zambian border with Rhodesia are only 
3 ed to dogs and cats. Pets belonging to . 


a prelude to what is to come. They hope to 
march into South Africa with the help of 
free African countries. 


It seems certain now that, when the 


white man turns to loving, he will find the 
black man has turned to hating. 
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When The Sun Boils Over 


FR Nm ts: 
Soci, s eee, 


"HIS OBSERVATORY was built on Wendelstein in 
masses of gas known as “protuberances” are flung 


ES re 


B 


Four men spend a week at a time at the Wendelstein Observatory in 
Germany registering all signals the sum radiates and the effect of 
its changes on stars, on the earth and on people. 


HORTLY after sunrise, gleaming cupolas 

of Germany’s Wendelstein Observatory 

open up and white telescopes stretch to- 

wards the sun. Work begins early at Ger- 

many’s highest-situated observatory in the 

Bavarian Alps and ends when the last ray 
of the sun dies away. 


The four men who spend a week at a 
time on the 1,837-metre-high Wendelstein 
have the task of observing and registering 
all solar phenomena. These include study 
of sun spots and solar flares; measurement 
of the intensity of the sun's corona; observ- 
ation of outbreaks of radiation; and the tak- 
ing of photographs with regard to the vari- 
ous facets of the spectral lines. 


In all these observations, it is important 
that ihe vapour belt around the earth, which 
causes inaccuracies in measurements, be 
eliminated as far as possible. Recent sun re- 
search has also resorted to the use of 
balloons and satellites to obtain the most 
genuine measurements possible. 


The sun is the key to the study of bil- 
lions of other stars. 


Seen through a telescope, it presents 
itself as a gigantic glowing ball of gas, 
in whose interior nuclear reactions are con- 
tinuously going on. The surface resembles 
a seething ocean, where currents with dark 
and light centres are constantly forming. 
This surface is comparable to foam on a 
boiling sea. 


Such outbreaks of the sun are called 
protuberances and can even be seen with 


the naked eye when there is a total eclipse 
of the sun. 


The Wendelstein astronomers, of course, 
don't have to wait for an eclipse. Their solar 
telescopes are equipped with special filters 
so that they can look into the sun without 
damage to the eyes. 


The outbreaks on the sun have an effect 
on the earth. Short-wave radio traffic, parti- 
cularly, is affected and strong sun activity 
sometimes makes transmission impossible. 
This is why Wendelstein works closely to- 
gether with the “Centre for Ionospheric Re- 
search” in Darmstadt so as to enable accu- 
rate predictions on disturbances in radio 
transmission. 


The sun spots are darker than their sur- 
roundings, They are large areas of eruptions 
from deeper layers which cool down as they 
rise and expand. They can best be compared 
to whirlwinds or tornadoes on earth. 


All these forms of solar activity have 
been studied since 1750 and a certain order 
has been discovered in them. One period 
takes exactly eleven years from one zenith 
to the next. The most telling proof for vary- 
ing solar activity is the age rings of trees, 
which correspond exacily to the eleven-year 
cycle of the sun. Similarly, weather seems 
largely dependent on it and, in the tropics, 
the same differences in temperature and 
rainfall were measured from cycle to cycle. 

Lake Victoria in Africa, for example, 
regularly shows a difference of a metre in 
depth during one such period. Opinions still 


vary widely on whether variations in solar 


ı the Bavarian Alps. It is situated at a height of 1,837 metres. Right; The hot sun, Glowing 
from the sun at 1,000 km per second, To make their flare around the sun visible, a red filter 


AN ASTRONOMER AT WENDELSTEIN, 
Germany's highest Alpine observatory, con- 
ducting an experiment on the processes and 
temperctures in the sun's outer layers. Re- 
search on the behaviour of the sun is carried 
out throughout the year. 


activity have a bearing on human and ani- 
mal organisms. Speculation ranges from in-s, 
creases in suicide attempts to a total rejec- 
tion of the world. 


Data measured by Wendelstein are first 
analysed in the Munich University Observ- 
atory and then passed on to the Frauenhofer 
Institute in Freiburg, which collects sun data 
from ten special observation stations all 
over the world. This information is to be 
used by the Freiburg astronomers to trace 
back solar activity over longer periods, 


GEROLD JUNG 
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Modella presents its warm winter range of all wool, 
Terene'/Wool, ‘Terene’ suitings, tweeds, blazer cloth, blankets 
and knitting wool in pure wool, nylon and orlon. 


TIN Modella's worsted woven range is far superior. 
Superior in texture, strength, consistency and fall. There's a 
world of difference when you compare them with others. 
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MY LIFE BUT NOT MY 
WORDS. Soviet Nobel Prize- * 
winning novelist Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn (The First Circle, Can- 
cer Ward) claimed im am inter- 
view that he had received letters 
threatening him and his family, 
presumably from the KGB, Rus- 
sia's security police, for dissent- 
ing against the Soviet system. 
He accused the West of hupo- 
crisy for shutting its eyes to the 
social violence im totalitarian 
states. "Life in the USSR,’ he 
said, “is a foreboding of the fu- 
ture of man.” He proposed the 
name of the scientist Sakharov 
for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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THE NEWS | 


NYET, NYET, SAKHAROV. So- 
viet nuclear physicist Andrei Sa- 
kharov, at a press conference in 
Moscow, charged the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with drugging intellec- 
tual dissidents with halopiridol 
(a depressant) and impairing 
their thinking faculties. Sakha- 
rov» has been refused permission 
to go to the United States, where 
he has been offered a senior post 
at Princeton University. Amongst 
Soviet intellectuals alleged to 
have condemned Sakharov are 
composers Dmitry Shostakovich 
and Aram Khatchturyan. A sur- 
prise supporter of Sakharov was 
mathematician Igor Shafarevich, 
who became the first Russian 
scientist of academy rank to 
speak on behalf of the father of 
the Soviet atom bomb. 


GAS AND GUNFIRE. On Tuesday, September 11, Chilean President 
Salvadore Allende Gossens reportedly committed suicide as the armed 
forces under the command of General Augusto Pinochet Marambio 
(55) stormed his residence. President Allende (pronounced Aiyendey), 
the son of a lawyer, had nationalised Chile’s copper mines in which 
Americans had a sizable interest. Last year he accused US agencies 
of “serious aggression” and in particular singled out the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation and the Gennecott Copper Cor- 
poration of having “dug their claws into my country”. Many world 
leaders have openly accused the CIA of having a hand in the Chilean 
coup, Dr Allende leaves behind a widow and three daughters. Gene- 
ral Marambio, who became President on September 12, has appointed 
a 10-man Cabinet composed of seven Generals, two Colonels and one 
Admiral. According to latest reports, the lust pockets of loyalists had 
been wiped out by the army. Rumours are still heard of a counter- 
army move in South Chile, preparing to challenge the General's new 
regime. Meanwhile, Marambio has threatened to put 5,200 Chileans on 
trial and, according to a Brazilian football fan who has just returned 
from there, at least 10,000 people have been killed. 
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THREE HURRAHS FOR SOCIALISM. The Prime Minister with 
Assam Chief Minister Sarat Chandra Sinha and Assam PCC Chief 
Lalit Doley at the AICC meeting in New Delhi on September 15-16. 
Mrs Gandhi promised severe action against foodgrain traders guilty 
of hoarding after harvest. She also rejected the charge that the Con- 
gress was becoming anti-peasant and said radical steps would soon be 
taken to create new jobs. Below: Mrs Gandhi with Mr Y. B. Chavan 
and Mr Jagjivan Ram at the AICC meeting. The Prime Minister de- 
fended the postponement of the take-over of the wholesale rice trade 
and. maintained that no change had been made in the economic policy 
adopted in 1969 in which there was a specific commitment to nation- 
alise the trade. 2 


DON'T CROSS THIS 
ZEBRA. Measuring up 
to the problem of the 
year’s fashion parade at 
Toronto, model Jennifer 
Argles demonstrates one 
way of blending with the 
background and yet re- 
main decidedly eye- 
catching. 


Shampoo your hair 
shining clean and bright / 
with Halo Lemon Fresh | | 


Fresh lemon—nature’s way of removing grease, 
y g 


leaving hair sparkling clean. Halo's way too, with Lemon Fresh 


Shampoo—an exclusive Halo formula. Soft, lemony 
lather that removes all trace of oiliness. Leaves your hair 


Shining with cleanliness. With a pleasing, 
Bring out the natural shine of your hair 


Halo spelis beauty the world 


fresh fragrance. 


with Halo Lemon Fresh. 
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The Ali India Congress Commit- 
tee has shelved its decision to 
take over the rice trade by mak- 
ing it “optional” for the States. 
We produce 40 million tonnes of 
rice every year, which is suffi- 
eient for our needs. Shortage is 
enused by hoarding and smug- 
gling to Chima. 


66}\JINETY PER CENT of my party 
» men,' Prime Minister Mrs Indira 
Gandhi said on August 31, “are in favour of 
the take-over of the wholesale trade in 
rice." 


Two days later, Union Agriculture Mi- 
nister Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed said that 
several State Governments were against it 


Will 
Rice 
Take- 
ver 
kelip = 


in the coming kharif season because of “lack 
of adequate administrative arrangements". 


CPI leaders Bhupesh Gupta and Indra- 
jit Gupta, and Samar Mukherji of the CPM, 
demanded that the Government “should not 
succumb to the pressure of hoarders and 
black marketeers", The Chief of the Bom- 
bay Pradesh Congress Committee, Mr Rajni 
Patel, has also expressed a similar view. 


The Jana Sangh leader, Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, Lok Nath Mishra (Swatantra) and 
Mahavir Tyagi (Cong O) feel that a take- 
over at this juncture is not “practical”. The 
*experience" of the wheat take-over is still 
"fresh" in their minds, 


The main question however remains: 
How to reach food to the people and how to 
make procurement and storage of large buf- 
fer stocks more efficient? 


The lines are now sharply drawn be- 
tween those against the take-over and those 
in favour of it. 


Meanwhile, the Punjab Rice Merchants' 
Association has expressed the opinion that 
attempts to nationalise rice trade will be a 
fiasco. It has asked its members to stop buy- 
ing paddy direct from the farmers. The en- 
tire responsibility to lift the fariner's stocks 
and deliver them to the rice mills will then 
fall on Government. 


If this example is followed by others, 
it could bring the movement of rice to a 
“halt. And delay in its movement from the 
mandi to the mill can result in severe losses. 


Excellent Crop This Year 


"Rice shortage is caused "by massive 
smuggling from Inüia to China,” says Mr 
Devji Rattansey, President of the Rice, 
Grain and Oilseeds Merchants’ Association. 


"This year India will produce 45 to 50 
million tonnes of paddy, which is enough to 
feed our people. The kharif has been good 
in almost all rice-producing States. The 
Government can procure at least 10 million 
tonnes. But because of mismanagement and 


THERE'S NO RICE IN THE PLATE. In cities 

like Bombay, rice has become a scarce 

commodity—price Rs 5 to Rs 8 a kilo. The 

monthly ration quota is small—one kilo per 
ad. 


corruption, the procurement is always far 
below the farget.” 


Commenting on the AICC resolution, 
Mr Rattansey expressed concern about 
States being given the "option" to take over 
the trade. He welcomed the proposed “levies” 
on the millers but not on the agriculturists. 


Only Assam and Kerala are going ahead 
with the take-over. Most other States are 
planning levies both on producers and 
millers. 


No, It Won't 


Yes, It Will 


1 


Procurement of rice is going to be more complicated than 
wheat. Wheat is grown mainly in the Northern States. Rice is 
grown all over the country. The production this year will be 
over 45 million tonnes. Government will not be capable 
of organising procurement and distribution. 


The proposul for take-over has not been well received in most 
States. Only one or two States are confident of being able to 
tackle the problems that such a decision will create. 


The move for nationalising was made a year ago. So far 
the Agriculture Ministry has not come forward with any de- 
tailed plan. 2 

Government's administrative incompetence and its failure to 
evolve an effective distribution system makes take-over very 
risky. The Food Corporation in the past has bungled in such 
matters. 


In cities like Bombay, rice is sold at Rs 5 to Rs 8 per kilo in 
the open market. The ration quota is one kilo per person per 
month. There is no guarantee that take-over will mean 
more rice at less cost to the consumer. 


1 
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The bulk of the “marketable surplus” will come from 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. If 
the drive is concentrated in these States, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in procuring at least 5 million tonnes. 


Assam and. Kerala are willing to go ahead, Andhra and Orissa 
are under President's rule. Hence it will not be difficult to get: 
them to toe the line. 


Because of pressure from political leaders, rich farmers 
and grain merchants acting as middlemen, Government is 
having second thoughts. This “retreat” will have serious poli- 
tical consequences. F 
Our farmers do not get an adequate return. The price for a 
quintal of paddy is Rs 63. They demand Rs 100. Isn’t it better 
to pay our own farmers more than to import food grains at 
exorbitant prices paid in foreign exchange? 


The hoarders must be made to bring out their stocks, We 
should deal with antisocial elements more effectively. This 
Should be done in the case of wheat also. The malpractices 
found in wheat take-over must be checked.—X, A. 
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The supari is India’s favourite 
nut. Our annual produce is 1.35 
lakh tommes valued at lis GO 
erores. Almost half our supari 
stock is grown in Mysore. The 
nut is priced according to shape, 
size, flavour and quality. How is 
this grading done? 


by A. G. MATTHEW 
Photographs by C. K. Balkrishnan 


O INDIANS and most other Orientals, 

supari is as popular as chewing-gum to 
Americans, In India, supari or areca-nut has 
a long history. It is referred to in early 
Sanskrit writings, in Hindu mythology and 
in religious observances. No orthodox social 
function, whether concerning birth, marri- 
age or death, is complete without it. 


Areca-nut was first described by Hero- 
dotus in 340 B.C. Susruta had, in the first 
century, recommended chewing of areca-nut 
and betel-leaf as a good habit after meals. 
In Hitopadesa, it has been ascribed various 
taste qualities, Besides its antiseptic and 
body-purifying attributes, it has been credit- 
ed with qualities such as inducing feelings 
of love! 


One of the earliest historic references 
by a European about the custom of betel- 
chewing in Asia is made by Marco Polo 
(1298). In later years, many other European 
travellers and writers, including Vasco da 
Gama (1498), gave similar descriptions. 


The areca palm is considered a native 
of ancient Malaya. From there it spread to 
the East Indies and the Philippines and, 
later, to India. However, in recent times, 
India, together with Malaysia and Ceylon, 
acquired a monopoly of this crop. After 
Partition, large tracts of areca-nut-growing 
areas in Bengal went to Pakistan. In India 
it is grown mainly in Kerala, Mysore, Assam 
and some parts of Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, 
West Bengal and Goa. 9 


Out of the total annual production of 
1.35 lakh tonnes, valued at over Rs 60 crores, 
Mysore produces 40 per cent, while Kerala 
and Assam account for 35 per cent and 20 
per cent, respectively. Until recently, there 
was considerable import of supari from 
Malaysia, Singapore and Ceylon. Because of 
restrictions imposed by the Government and 
increased internal production, the import, 


—Continued 


SWAYING IN THE BREEZE. The supari was first described by Herodotus in 340 B.C. The 
pulm was a native of Malaysia before it spread to South Asia. The tree reaches a height of 
90 metres and thrives best in coastal areas. It becomes productive in its tenth year and pro- 
duces 20 kilos of fruit each season. 


GUARDING THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. The supari kernel is oval-shaped and covered by 
an orange-coloured fibrous husk when ripe. j 
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Cinthol is the only s 
that contains G. 12r 
This wonder bactericide 
destroys bacteria that 
cause body odour and skin 
blemishes. That's how 
Cinthol keeps your 
complexion flawless, and 
keeps you fresh all day. 
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I WILL TURN YOUR GREY HAIR 
TO ITS NATURAL SHADE 


Men and women, don't let grey hair 
worry you a day longer and add years to 
your looks! It need not happen. 


After long and patient research, Popular 
Drug & Cosmetics Mfg. Coy. Private 
Limited Bombay, have marketed ENSO- 
LA CONC. Hair Darkener, which de- 
feats greying hair with all its SOCTAL 
& BUSINESS handicaps. 


ENSOLA CONCENTRATE IS M'AR- 
KETED IN A LIQUID FORM. 
WHILE APPLYING IT DOES NOT 
STAIN THE SKIN. IT IS NON- 
GREASY '& PLEASANTLY  PER- 
FUMED. ENSOLA CONCENIRATE 
TURNS GREY HAIR TO ITS NA- 
TURAL SHADE. RESULTS WILL 
BE EVIDENT IN A MATIER OF 
DAYS! You NEED NEVER GO 
GREY AGAIN. When your hair has 
returned to its natural shade, all you 
need is to use ENSOLA CONC, occa- 
sionally and the shade will be rctained 
Just think what a difference this will 
mean to KNOW that you can retain 
the youthful look apd have no fear of 
your appearance in the years ahead. 


The need today is to LOOK YOUNG- 
ER and FEEL YOUNGER than your 
years and that is why ENSOLA CONC, 
is regarded as an "absolute blessing” 


«pAY ONLY IF CONVINCED” 
THOUSANDS OF USERS CAN'T BE WRONG ~ 


Kindly note Sample is supplied ONLY with full size bottle. 


bé 9 


by users in all walks of life, i 
wonder that grateful letters * hae 
pour in by every post from all parts 
inda? START TODAY TO TAKE 
YEARS OFF YOUR LOOKS. THE 
SOONER YOU START THE SOONER 
YOU'LL BENEFIT. 


Under a unique scheme of “Pay only 
if convinced," YOU HAVE NOTHING 
TO LOSE EXCEPT YOUR GREY 
HAIR. Please send your order to M/S, 
BELIRAM CHIMANLAL & CO. 
(below Fly Over, 308 PRINCESS 
STREET, BOMBAY-2, who will send 
you by V.P.P. one box of full size 
Ensola Conc, plus FREE SAMPLE 
BOTTLES which will Jast for a week. 
First use the free sample bottle, and 
when you are completely and happily 
satisfied, then enly open the box of 
Ensola Conc, and start using the same. 
In case you are not completely satisfied 
after using the sample bottles, you may 
please return the box of full size Ensola 
Conc. UNOPENED to them.  Ensola 
Cenc, can also be had at the counter 
of Beliram Chimanlal & Co. at Rs. 9/-, 
All orders will be executed by V.P.P. 
io any part of India. The cost will 
be Rs. 13/- (Rs. 9/- for Ensola Conc, 
plus Rs. 4/- for packaging, postage) 
etc. 


LOCAL STOCKISTS: If you are one of those who are already convinced about the 


efficacy of ENSOLA CONC, you can buy the same from the following local Stockists 
at Rs. 9/- plus local taxes. ALLAHABAD: BALSONS: Corner, Near Kamala Nehru 
Hospital, Allahabad-2, and Mahatma Gandhi Marg, Civil Line, Allahabad-]. AGRA: 
Cash Chemists, Fountain. AHMEDABAD: Patel Bros., (Dawawala), Near Model 
Talkies, Gandhi Road. AMBALA CANTT: Jagat Singh & Sons, H. Dharishah Di 
Hatti, Sadar Bazar. ALLEPPEY (Kerala): M. J. TRADING CORPORATION. 


Novelty, 37 New Market. DHANABAD:—Shree Laxmi Bhandar. ERN 
Hassani Stores, Broadway. GWALIOR: Govt. Servants Co-op. Stores L 
Road Lashkar. GODHRA: The Bharat Swadeshi Stores, M. G. Road; HY 
BAD: Kathiawar Stores, Abid Road. INDORE CITY: Cash Chemists, Maharat 
Road. JAMNAGAR: Adarsh Medical Stores, Ranjit Rd.; JAM 
Meghani, 21, Main Road; KANPUR: Sadhuram Naraindas & Co., 47/7, Mani 
Bagia. KAKINADA: Sri Ramdas Medical Hall, Main Road, New 
KARIMNAGAR (AP): Srinivas General Stores. KOLHAPUR: Raajit Stores, 
Road. KATIHAR: (Purnea) Cheap Medical Hall, Chemists and Druggists. LU 
ANA: Lahore Shop, Basti Bazar. MADRAS (Distríbotors for Tamil Nadu): T 
Seamars Chemical Corp. (Pvt.) Ltd., 281, Lloyds Road, Madras 6. MADURAY 
R. G. Stores, 34, East Chitrai Street; New Stores, East Chitrai Street. MANG 


AMRITSAR; Dr. Sukh Dev & Sons, Hall Bazar. ANAND: Saurashtra Medical 
Stores, Nehru Road. BARODA: A. Roy & Company, Raopura. BANGAJ-ORE: 
The Popular Stores (Regd.) Malleswaram, Bangalore-3. BAGALKOT (Mysore): 
Bagalkot Division Central Co-operative Wholesale Stores Ltd., Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Bagalkot. BELLARY: Sri Manjunath Sfores, Brahmin Strect. BELGAUM: 
BELGAUMKAR Bros., Tilakwadi. CALCUTTA-7: Distributors — M/s. Pham 
Kanika Distributors, 1, Vivekananda Road. CALICUT: T. Hoosaia Sahib, Huzur 
Road. CANNANORE: The National Store. CHANDIGARH: Gainda Mull Hem 
Raj Sector 17, Jagat Singh & Sons, Sector-17, Dr. Sahib Singh & Sons, 50, Sector 
17. COIMBATORE: Nanjappa & Co., Avanashi Road, DELHI: (1) Paul Bros, 
Gandhi Market, Sadar Bazar, @) H. C. Sen & Co., Chemists, Fountain; (3) 
Radicura & Co., Fatehpuri, Chandai Chawk, New Delhi, (1) Empir 
Connaught Place; (2) Public Medical Stores, Bank St., Karol Bagh. DEHRADUN: 


e Stores, 
U 


JAKULAM: 
td., Kempo 


Mosque. 


Shiva 


reenivas 


LORE: Fancy Mart, Opp. Canara Jewellers; G. H Road. MYSORE: S 
Sores. PATNA: D. Lali and Sons, Feaser Road. Sanne: Puri Medical 
yikes Main Bazar. PURNEA: J. N. Bhattacharji & Sons. POONA CITY: res 
Piaiades & Co., Chemist. PALGHAT: (Kerala) “Prakash” Ladies Fancy RE 
ju Road. RATNAGIRI: J. M. Redji, C/o Janta Granth Bhandar Gokhale Le 
JEOL: Rajkot Medical Stores, Sir Lakhajiraj Road. SECUND: il 
Kathiawar Stores, M. G. Road. SIMLA: Dr. Hajara Singh & Sons. The Mall 
SAMBALPUR: Pahwa General Stores, Gole Bazar, Sambalpur. SHIMOGA: hi 
Company, Chemists & Druggists. SAHARANPUR: Kakar General Stores, Né 
Market. TRICHUR: A. D. Kuriappan & Sons, High Road. TRIVAND 
Bhaskar Stores. VISHAKHAPATNAM A.P.: A. Nagaraju & Bros. opposite 
bhat Talkies, 274-50 Main Road. 


All orders by post will be executed on!y by: M/S. BELIRAM CHIMANLAL KC 
(Dept. 1/W) 308, Princess Street, Post Box No. 2190, Bombay-2- 
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which was of the order of 50,000 tonnes in 
the mid fifties, has been completely stopped. 
In view of the reluctance of younger people 
to take to chewing and the commendable 
work done by the various agencies to in- 
crease the acreage in the earlier years, there 
is really a danger of surplus production in 
future! 

Areca-cut (Areca catechu L.) is a slend- 
er palm with a smooth greyish-white round 
stem of approximately 15 cm diameter 
reaching to a height of 12 to 20 metres. The 
upper end of the stem has a crown of pin- 


' nate (shaped like a feather) leaves, 14% to 2 


metres in length. The lower portions of the 
leaf stalk are spread into a broad sheath. The 
flowers are borne on a branched structure, 
with both male flowers, which are small and 
numerous, and female flowers, which are 
larger. 


Tough Fibrous Husk 


The fruit is oval-shaped, about 3.5 to 4.5 
cm across and 5 to 6 cm long. It consists of 
a fibrous and tough husk (pericarp), ac- 
counting for 60 per cent of the whole fruit 
and having an orange colour outside when 
fully ripe. Inside is the seed or nut. It will 
be conical in shape and about 2.5 to 3.5 cm 
in diameter at the base, which is the stalk 
end. The ripe nut, which is greyish in colour 
and quite hard, when cut open, will reveal 
a white core with brownish veins. 


Although the areca-nut thrives best in 
coastal regions, it can grow well in areas up 
to 250 miles interior and 3,000 ft altitude. 
Heavy rainfall (200 inches) is beneficial 
provided drainage is good. In drier areas (20 
inches rainfall) the crop will come up only 
if well irrigated. Being a shade-loving plant, 
especially in its younger stages, it is some- 
times raised as a mixed crop among fruit 
trees, bananas and coconuts. 


The plant is not very specific to the soil 
requirements. Laterate soils of the West 
Coast, alluvial soils of Bengal and Assam, 
the dark fertile “clayey” soils of certain in- 
terior parts of Mysore are all suited for its 
survival. However, saline, alkaline, light and 
sandy and calcerous (containing chalk or 
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lime) soils are not suitable for the. areca- 
nut. x 


For the planting, seedlings are raised 
from healthy ripe fruits of carefully selected 
trees. Replanting is done after about 2 years 
of age. The areca-nut will start yielding in 
about 10 years. In Bengal it is reported that 
the yield may be obtained from around the 
sixth or seventh year. An average tree yields 
about 2 to 3 bunches annually. Each bunch 
will contain about 200 to 250 fruits, weigh- 
ing 3 to 6 kg, depending on size. Normally, 
in a plantation, there will be about 400 trees 


per acre. 


Although the areca-nut is one of the best- 
paying cash crops, raising it is beset with 
certain problems, one of which is infection. 
Kole roga, which is due to excessive ex- 
posure to heavy monsoon, is caused by fun- 
gus and results in rotting and subsequent 
shedding of immature nuts. If allowed to 
continue without due care, the disease can 
attack the crown and kill the tree. A tem- 
porary remedial measure is to give protec- 
tion from excessive rain. However, a surer 
method of countering the infection will be 
by a spray of Bordeaux mixture, which con- 
sists of calcium sulphate and quick lime. 


‘Anabe roga’, which makes its appear- 
ance in drier climates, is also caused by fun- 
gus. In this case, the fungus attacks the roots 
and the stem base and results in poor growth 
of the tree, yellowing of leaves and even 
death of the plant in an advanced stage. In 
comparison, other diseases, like bud rot, 
band or Hindi mundage, stem-breaking and 
stem-bleeding, are less troublesome. Some 
of the pests that attack the areca palm are 
mites, spindle brig, the inflorescent cater- 
pillar and the root grub. 


The areca-nut is one commodity which is 
harvested at different stages of maturity for 
processing into various trade types that are 
popular in different parts of the country. 
Fully ripe areca-nuts of 9 months’ maturity 
are the chewer’s favourite in the large-grow- 
ing areas of Kerala, Assam, West Bengal and 
Coastal Mysore. People in these regions like 
the moist ripe nuts so much that, in the old- 
en days when such nuts were not available 
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in the off season, they had devised crude 
methods of preservation. 


In Assam, pit storing is prevalent. Fresh 
areca fruits with the husk on are preserved 
in thick layers in mud and are known as 
Bura Tamul. Fungus infection naturally 
takes some toll but the essential feature of 
the nut—a moist chewing feel—is apparently 
retained. 


In Kerala, fresh fruits were generally 
stored by dipping (steeping) in water. Bac- 
terial contamination became the main prob- 
lem, resulting in retting of the husk, dis- 
coloration of the bright outside of the husk 
and emanation of a foul smell. However, the - 
hard nut inside will be rather well preserv- 
ed. The characteristic off-smell is not con- 
sidered a'serious defect by chewers. Such 
water-preserved nuts are known às Neeta- 
daka. 


Dry Nut Most Popular 


The most popular trade type of areca- 
nut is obtained by drying the ripe areca- 
nut. The drying is generally done in good 
sun and takes as much as 30 to 40 days. It 
would be possible to step up this operation 
by employing mechanical dryers. The addi- 
tional advantage of employing dryers is that 
the nuts can be dried even in the monsoon 
season, which, in many places, coincides with 
harvesting. The dried nuts are then dehusk- 
ed to get rounded conical hard nuts known 
as chali or kottapak. Y 

Depending on the size, there are vari- 
ous grades and preferences in different 
areas. The four well-recognised grades of 


, chali, in descending order of size, are moti 


srivardhan, jamnagar and jini: The trade 
generally looks for good drying, normal 
outside and inside appearance, absence of 
fungus, etc, as «desirable characteristics. In 
order to hasten the drying, the fruits are 
split longitudinally into halves and dried. In 
such cases, the number of days of sun-drying 
can be reduced by about half. These, after 
dehusking, are known as padcha. Underripe 
nuts picked from chali form badhala and 
this type fetches a lower price. : 


—Continued 


ARD NUT TO CRACK—when ripe and dried. In some parts of the South, kachcha areca-nut is cut into small pieces and processed with a 
Seeing of aniseed. This is known as kalipakku, once indispensable in households. But now it is being replaced by popular brands of scented 
supari. Right: It's also auspicious:to chew tambulam or paan-supari. Areca-nut (from the Malayalam atakka) is also recommended as an aphro- 


disiac. During Mughal days.a paan was serve 


d to indicate that a guest could leave. 
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The whole of North India, most of the 
Western and Eastern sections and some parts 
of South, prefer *chali' and *padcha', 


An important class of processed areca- 
nut is made from nuts of about six to seven 
months' maturity. At this stage, the outside 
of the husk will be dark green. The inside 
nut in the' raw state will be soft and can be 
cut fairly easily. This class of processed 
areca-nuts is the famous kalipak. 


There are several trade types which 
ome under this group. The main difference 
is in,the cutting of the nuts and the conse- 
quent size and shape of the pièces. The es- 
sential steps in the processing consist of de- 
husking the immature fruits; cutting the nuts 
into various sizes and shapes (depending on 
the type); boiling with water; coating of 
the boiled nuts with a thick concentrate of 
the extract, known as kali; and, finally, dry- 
ing. During the boiling step, which will take 
anything from 15 minutes to an hour 
depending on the type and local practice, 
some quantity of the water-soluble consti- 
tuents of the areca-nut is extracted into 
the water. e 

Since the extracts are later concentrated 
to make kali, it is customary to use the same 
batch of water for boiling 2 or even 3 lots 
of areca-nut. 


Enriching Extract 


In interior Mysore, it is customary to 
combine the boiling and kali-coating steps 
into one operation by employing a thicker 
extract for boiling. It is also not uncommon 
to use some barks and leaves to enrich the 
extract, which is also known in these parts 
as chogaru. 


As already mentioned, the main differ- 
ence in the various types of kalipaks is in 
the cutting. Api or unde is a type which is 
processed without any cutting. The whole 
nut, after dehusking, is boiled, kali-coated 
and dried. Batlu or ottavettu is cut into 
two halves transversely and processed. 
Choor is cut longitudinally into a number 
of pieces. Going by the thickness decid- 
ed by the number of cuts, there are various 
sub-types, such as, in descending order of 
size, mukkachoor, edachoor, pettichoor, etc. 
In podi the nut is cut both transversely and 
longitudinally 2 to 3 times, resulting in 
9 to 16 small cubes. Erazel and chalakudi 
are thin slices resulting from a large num- 
ber of transverse or longitudinal cuts, res- 
pectively. An experienced worker can cut 
any of the conventional shapes at a rate of 
6 to 8 kg per hour. 


For the drying of kalipaks, both sun- 
drying and oven-drying are employed. Be- 
cause of the coincidence of monsoon, sun- 
drying may not be possible. Besides, oven- 
drying can reduce the time of drying from 
about a week to a matter of a few hours. 


In such cases, processers use ovens heat- 
ed by firewood. Since 'kalipaks' are already 
dark in colour—the darkening caused by 
smoking will not be a defect (unlike in the 
case of ‘chali’), but a smoky off-odour will 
be considered a defect. 


Processers try to get the product well 
dried with a dark-brown colour. A crisp 
chewing feel, absence of too much fibrous- 
ness (ripe areca-nuts will be more fibrous), 
a desirable well-toned astringency and 
glossy appearance are some of the qualities 
which fetch a higher price. 
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There are also a few unboiled types 
made from green fruits. Iylon is one such 
major type. Usually the nuts will be a few 
weeks more mature than normal kalipak. 
The nut is transversely cut into five or six 
discs and dried. Depending on the maturity 
of the raw material, there are various 
grades, higher maturity yielding lower 
grades, 

Some of the well-known grades in in- 
creasing maturity (and therefore in decreas- 
ing grades) are chittamum, virivu and kora. 
Nayampak is another unboiled variety made 
from immature nuts, which are cut trans- 
versely once and dried. 


The most important constituents of the 
areca-nut are the polyphenols (sometimes 
referred to as tannins). They are compounds 
capable of combining with proteins (tanning 
property) and, because of this, they have 
astringent taste characteristics, The typical 
taste of raw areca-nut, immature vegetables, 
katha and tea is caused by polyphe- 
nols. The polyphenols of areca-nut are che- 
mically derived from catechins and leuco- 


-anthocyanidins. The polyphenol content of a 


ripe areca-nut is around 15 per cent but, in 
an immature areca-nut, the percentage will 
be still higher. 

The fat content and protein content of 
a ripe areca-nut are, respectively, about 15 
per cent and 8 per cent, The free sugars are 
rather low (2 per cent). The ripe areca-nut 
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has a high fibre content (10 to 20 "ger 
cent) but this will be Jower in tender ones. 
At the 'kalipak' stage, the fibre content will 
be around 5 to 10 per cent only. 


While some kalipaks and scented suparis 
are used for chewing alone, chali and ripe 
areca-nuts, which leave large fibrous resi- 
dues in the mouth, are rarely chewed alone. 
They are often used along with paan (betel- 
leaf) and chunnamb (slaked lime) in bee- 
das, The beedas may be flavoured with spi- 
ces like cloves, coconut gratings and even 
sugar crystals. In North India, it is common 
to use katha (extract of Acacia catechu) 
also in paan-beedas. 

There are many varieties of scented su- 
pari. The ones which are popular in South 
India are made from kalipak, The kalipak 
is broken into small bits, mixed with vari- 
ous spices and flavouring chemicals and: 
roasted in fat. 

There are ever so many formulations - 
but the following ingredients seem to be 
common: cardamom, clove, nutmeg, mace, 
and menthol, 4 

In the limited surveys and studies con- 
ducted, there has been no evidence of oral 
cancer. Because of the extremely low quan- 
tities of areca-nut injected, much cannot be 
said about the nutritional attributes. Proba- 
bly areca-nut helps in digestion, But the im- 
portant thing to a chewer is the pleasant 

, feeling of contentment the areca-nut gives. 
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i f the Judges of the s 
the debate over the supersession of tl > Loc Up. 
Trend nee ecdgels on behalf of the Establishment aramat Mr Nani Pal. 
3 In ag September 16 issue, we carried Mr Antulay’s attack on Pal. 


A note of acrimony has been introd 
reme Court, with Mr A. R. Antulay t 
khivala. the spokesman of the eritics. 
khivala. Here Palkhivala hits back. 


giving a clean chit as to his character. 


Literary mayhem is a game at which 
two can play. But it is unnecessary to sink 
to the level of personal vituperation which 
characterises A. R. Antulay’s Appointment 
of a Chief Justice, It is enough to examine 
the logic, if any, which is used to justify 
the governmental action. 

The book opens with the thesis that 
the Constitution does not provide that the 
Seniormost Judge should be appointed as 

the permanent Chief Justice or even as the 
Acting Chief Justice. No one has ever argued 
to the contrary, Equally, the Constitution 
does not provide that only men of ability 
and integrity should be appointed to the 
Supreme Court, 

In a Constitution, what is unsaid is as 
‘important as what is said. The Constitution 
F p m for the unfolding future and 

for the development of healthy conventions 
and t so that the rule of law may 
Survive beyond our own times and in the 
'5 when our place will know us no more. 
in public life are not a matter 

p mandate but of constitu- 


2 to be the 
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in the matter but only a discretion; and 
that a discretion, unlike a prerogative, could 
only be exercised judicially and reasonably. 

In the UK, the Crown has exercised 
the prerogative over the centuries and Dicey 
notes that "the conventions of the Consti- 
tution are in the main precepts for deter- 
mining the mode and spirit in which the 
prerogative is to be exercised". From this, 
Antulay comes to the startling conclusion 
that "prerogatives and conventions are two 


the discretion to someone—the retiring Chief 
Justice—other than the authority—the Pre- 
sident of India—to which the discretion is 
constitutionally vested". The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and the High Courts 
have always guided the President as regards 
the appointment of their successors and of 
Puisne Judges. We never knew up till now 
that our judicial appointments of the last 
two decades have been characterised by 
Erave constitutional impropriety. 


Antulay has further opined that "those 
who aspire for the office of Chief Justice 
have first to associate themselves with the 
aspirations of our people". As an exercise 
in demagogy, this is an admirable statement. 
As a principle of constitutional law, it is 
fraught with grave hazard, since it means 
that our Courts must be converted into 
political forums. 


Is it the “aspiration” of our people that 
there must be perpetual shortages of the 
basic necessities of life while our Ministers 
live in clover? And that they must do with- 
out the basic human freedoms while the 
Politicians in power seek to dragoon them 
into submission in the name of economic 
growth which has become an ever receding 
mirage? Are the “aspirations” of our people 

. to be determined according to the ideology 
9f the political party for the time being in 
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Antulay seeks to refute this statement’ by 
referring to cases where political or family 
ties played theit part in appointments to 
high judicial office in those other countries. 
Surely, an established tradition is different 
from an unbroken tradition, and deviations 
from a tradition do not prove its non-exist- 
ence. Even assuming improper or corrupt 
political practices prevail elsewhere, would 
that justify indulgence in such practices 
here? 

Antulay’s assertion, that my champion- 
ship of the cause of the three superseded 
Judges involves a reflection on the integrity 
of the present Chief Justice, is deliberately 
mischievous and is unworthy of a Minister 
holding the portfolio of Law and Justice. 
His fallacious syllogism is that some Juste 
of integrity have been superseded; Cue 
Justice Ray was not superseded; therefor 
he was not a man of integrity. 

Is it so difficult for the Minister t° 
understand the simple point that the very 


cases which the three superseded Judges - 


honestly decided in favour of the er. 
were equally honestly decided by the A. 
sent Chief Justice in favour of the is 
and therefore the occasion to supersede e of 
never arose? The question is purely zm ety; 
principle and of constitutional proP 
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How To Discipline Power-Hungry Politicians 


One of the most perceptive observations of Lord Acton was that there 


| is a ceaseless conílict —within democracy—between abiding law and arbi-_ 
| trary power. The basic conviction underlying our Constitution is that citi- 
j zens need protection against their own elected representatives, be- 
' cayse men dazzled by the legitimacy of their ends seldom pause to consider 


the legitimacy of the means. 


Part IV of the Constitution (*Directive Principles of State Policy") 
contains the directory ends of the State; while Part III (“Fundamental 
Rights") indicates the permissible means of giving effect to those ends. 
There can be no conflict between the directory ends and the permissible 


means. The only conílict is between the Constitution and those who refuse 


to accept the discipline of the Constitution. On the University campus, re- 
fusal to accept discipline is called “student unrest”; in the political capitals, 
refusal to accept discipline is called “progressive radicalism”. 


In India, in the absence of an alert and mobilised public opinion, a 
sirong and independent judiciary is the only instrument available to the 
common man for enforcing constitutional discipline against power- 


hungry politicians. 


Antulay's grossest distortion of his 
opponents'.case is when he asserts that, ac- 
cording to their viewpoint, "the more the 
number of cases that a particular judge 
decides ‘against the executive’, the ‘sturdier’ 
and the more ‘independent’ he proves him- 
self in the discharge of his judicial functions. 
In other words: in direct proportion to his 
hostility to the executive is discovered the 
amount of sturdiness and the ‘quantity’ of 
the judge’s independence”. 


This is too infantile even for a school 
debate. In truth, the boot is on the other 
leg. It is our Ministers who proclaim, when 
a decision strikes down legislative or exe- 
cutive action, that it amounts to "confron- 
tation” between the Executive and the Judi- 
ciary, and that a judge who upholds civil 
liberties is not aware of "the winds of 
change". You do not need to be a lawyer 
to know that judicial independence denotes 
the quality of intellectual integrity which 
actuates the judge to give decisions on a 
true construction of the Constitution and the 
ordinary laws, regardless of the question 
whether the judgments will please, or be 
"suitable" to, the Executive, 
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Antulay is critical of the Supreme 
Court's judgment in the Fundamental Rights 
case which held that Parliament, in exer- 
cise of its amending power, cannot alter 
the basic structure or framework of the 
Constitution. The ineluctable implication of 
his theory of Parliament's unfettered sove- 
reignty is that Parliament should have the 
power to convert this country into a totali- 
tarian state and abolish the right to dissent 
as well as any other basic freedom. Does 
he need to be reminded that even today 
the majority of the human race live under 
conditions where their elected representa- 
tives have either abolished, or have acquies- 
ced in the abolition of, civil liberties. 


The school of thought which Antulay 
represents may be wiser and cleverer than 
the men who framed our Constitution, but 
let nobody pretend*that the Founding Fa- 
thers of our Constitution intended that our 
multitudinous minorities—linguistic, religi- 
ous, regional and cultural—agreed to form 
a Union on the basis that they should be at 
the mercy of the Parliament for the time 
being in session. In the Constituent Assem- 
bly, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru expressly 
mentioned that the Fundamental Rights 
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Another Annual From The 
Illustrated Weekly Of India 


Our 1973 Annual brings you “The New Landscape 
of India’’, a 200-page volume on the progress — and 
failures—of our different States; the changing life-style 
of our people since Independence, the difference 
made by, industrialisation and electrification and other 
close-ups of our national life. 


Each article is written by an.acknowledged expert on 
the subject. To name a few: G. L. Mehta on Gujarat, 
Dr Rafiq Zakaria on Maharashtra, Inder Malhotra on s 
the Union Territory of Delhi, S. K. Singh on Uttar 
Pradesh, Surendra Mohanty on Orissa, C. S. Pandit on 


With an Introduction by the Editor, Khushwant Singh. 


To Be On The Stands Shortly. Price: Rs. 10. 


intended to be made 
the Constitution"; Dr S. j 
ed our declaration of 
pledge to our own people an 
the civilised world”; and Dr B. R. Ambedkar 
called the Fundamental Rights “part and 

parcel of our mental make-up” and “a si : 
immaculate premise of our outlook". 


The most astounding statement in the 
book is: “These freedoms are a luxury 
which only well-fed people can afford.” 


If history teaches nothing else, it leaves 
no doubt that, in well-fed countries where 
democracy has matured and freedom has 
become a way of life, the people may dis- 
pense with the luxury of guaranteed consti- 
tutional freedom. But it is precisely in a 
country where the masses are ill-fed and un- 
educated that guaranteed human rights are 
not a luxury but an imperative necessity 
because, in such countries, the wily politi- 
cians have the best chance of deluding the 
people into parting with their priceless heri- 
tage of freedom. As Edmund Burke said: 
“People never give up their liberties but 
under some delusion.” 

In the last chapter, Antulay links the 
supersession of the Judges with the welfare 
of the “teeming millions”. During the last 
hundred years, there has never been a dic- 
tatorship, never a tyranny, never a ruthless 
suppression of human freedom, which has 
not proclaimed that it is for the benefit of 
the masses and designed to achieve their eco- 
nomic advance. 


Antulay ends with a gory picture of 
millions rising in rebellion and the Consti- 
tution being submerged in “inevitable law- 
lessness and chaos”. If this ever comes to 
pass, it will be the inevitable consequence 
of the opaque ignorance of our men in pow- 
er who are pursuing policies which have re- 
duced our economic growth rate to zero, of 
fanatical ideology which today reigns sod- 
den and supreme, of the corruption, hypo- 
crisy and humbug with which our public life 
is saturated and dripping. 


Chaos can never be the result of the 
Courts striving to preserve civil liberties; 
and chaos can never be averted by the super- 
session of Judges of integrity and calibre. 


by DUDLEY RANDALL 


Black Literature reveals the ex- 
tent of diserimination against 
the Negro in America. In this 
article, a well-known poet and 
publisher explains the signifi- 
eance of present trends. 


FRIEND of mine recently brought a 
map back from Peking. It was a map 
of the United States, showing a flame at 
each city where there was a riot after the 
assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
There were so many flames on the map, 
especially in the eastern half, in the south 
and in the West Coast, that it seemed to 
be on fire. One wonders why the US, the 
world's richest and most powerful nation, 
should have so little understanding of one- 
tenth of her citizens that her great cities 
should be torn by riots. 
As one looks back into history, one 
sees the dissolution of regimes that failed 
io see and understand what was going on 
around them. One of the keys to such un- 
derstanding is through literature. One must 
be careful however, about what literature 
one reads. To gain an understanding of 
Black Americans, one must read the litera- 
ture produced by them. Much of the white 
literature of America gives a distorted 
picture of the Blacks, We have those stereo- 
types of the grinning docile slhve, the over- 
sexed rapist, the exotic primitive, and miss 
the thonsand varied spectra of humanity. 


5 Many people are repelled by the tone 
of Black American literature, especially the 
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Black American Literature 


angry voices of the most recent writers. 
One critic has described this as a race war. 
There is indeed this difference but, to under- 
stand it, one has to refer to the history of 
the Blacks in the US. 


Most white people came to America with 
hopes of starting a better life there, free 
from debt, from imprisonment, from famine, 
from whatever had plagued them in their 
European homes. Africans, on the other 
hand, were forced out of their traditional 
culture and brought to America as slaves. 
They could look upon this country only with 
horror and fright. Many of the folk songs 
of the slaves were sad, reflecting the condi- 
tions of their life on the plantations, where 
the only relief from a life of toil was death: 


I know de moonlight, I know de star- 
light, 


I-lay dis body down. 


I walk in de moonlight, I walk in de 
starlight; 


To lay dis body down. 


I lie in de grave and stretch out my 
arms, 


I lay dis body down. 


I go to de Judgement in de evenin' of 
de day, 


When I lay dis body down, 


And my soul and yo’ soul will meet in 
de day 


When I lay dis body down. 


From hearing or reading these folk 
songs, with their sad melodies and their 
martial outbursts or words of suffering and 
death, one would never get the idea that 
the slaves were content with Slavery, as 
some apologists for slavery have written. 
However, the slaves did not write the his- 
tory books. 


Folk Poetry 


The slaves produced folk poetry of 
beauty and power that reminds us of 
Gray's Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard, which laments the fate of unlettered 
poor folk who never had the opportunity to 
develop their talent, The literature written 
in standard English was produced by free 
Negroes who were Ministers, doctors, teach- 
ers or other professional men, and who in 
their busy lives did not have.time to give 
their work literary perfection. The auto- 
biography of Frederick Douglass, an escaped 
slave and an Abolitionist, however, gives a 
graphic picture of Slavery and shows how 
it was harmful, not only to the slave, but 
also to the slave master. 


à The first Black literary poet who is 
Still popular today (his Collected Poems 
has never gone out of print) was Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. He wrote a lot of dialect 


poetry in the tradition of the white Sou- 
thern writers, His dialect poem, “An Ante- 


Bellum Sermon”, gives expression to the 
slaves’ true feelings: 
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SONIA SANCHEZ, author of We a Badd- 
DDD People and lyrical analyst of the twi- 
light non-colour world of drug addiction, 


————————— — 

The Harlem Renaissance, or the New 
Negro Renaissance, was part of a general 
revival of American literature in the 1920s, 
It encompassed poetry, fiction, music, art 
and the theatre. Perhaps the poetry is more 
noteworthy than the fiction, for the poets 
were less sensational and catered less to 
popular taste for the exotic and the bizarre. 


Fortunately, there were two main out- 
lets for their work: the Opportunity maga- 
zine, journal of the National Urban League, 
and Crisis, edited by W. E. B. Du Bois. Du 
Bois was the author of an influential book 
of essays called The Souls of Black «Folk, 
published in 1903. In it he predicted that 
the problem of the 20th century was the 
problem of the colour line and called for 
massive federal aid to education. Both 
magazines gave annual prizes for fiction and 
poetry and thus afforded public recognition 
to writers. 


Racial Pride 


The writers of the Harlem Renaissance 
were characterised by racial pride, a Con- 
sciousness of their African heritage and 4 
return to folk roots. 


One of the earliest poets of this period 
was Claude McKay, a Jamaican who emi- 
grated to the US and who travelled and 
lived in England, France, Russia and Africa. 
His best-known poem is “If We Must Die: 
à sonnet written during the race riots after 
World War I in which he urged Black pêo- 
ple to defend themselves even though th 
odds were against them. This poem was nd 
printed in all leading Black publications 8D 
recited in churches and at public meetings 
It is the one poem by which many n? ^ 
poetry-reading Black folk know McKay 3 
poet, 
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soldier during the war. During the rebellion 
in Attica Prison in New York in 1971, it 
was scrawled on the wall by an unknown 
prisener. It is a poem which transcends boun- 
daries of race and nationality because it 


speaks eloquently of courage against odds. 


A writer whose work has influenced both 
his contemporaries and later writers is Jean 
Toomer for his one brilliant book: Cane. 
It is a medley of sketches, poems, short 

"stories and a play linked together through 
. the recurrence of images and motifs. It 
DE rom rural Georgia (where Toomer 
taught at scncy: briefly). to the city of 
Washington and back gain to Georgia. 


Toomer spoke of having found “the sail" 


in Georgia and the sensuous poetry of his 
book portrays the soul of the men and es- 
pecially the women of the rural South. 


Poet—Not Black Poet 


A poet who was more traditional and 
less experimental than Toomer was Countee 
Cullen. He wrote with polish in traditional 
forms like the sonnet and the epigram. He 
wanted to be known as a poet, not as a Black 
poet, and wrote on the age-old themes of 
youth and love, but his poems on racial 
themes have an added poignancy and bite. 
There is the epitaph: 


She thinks that even in heaven her class 
Lies late in bed and snores 

While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores. 


Langston Hughes, although often paired 
with Cullen because they were about the 
same age, was a very different writer. In- 
stead of Cullen's standard literary language, 
he uses the racy colloquial speech of the 
urban Black, He took the blues stanza from 
music and put it into poetry books. He 
wrote about the ordinary Black working 
men and women. His “Semple” books, about 
a character named Jesse B. Semple, are full 
of the shrewd Observations you may find 


Pia! sh 
MARGARET WALKER, author of Jubilee 
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from a man in a bar put into the poet's 
colourful language. 


With the coming of the “Great De- 
pression” in the 1930s, Black writers found 
it difficult to get published. Many of them 
left Harlem for places where the living was 
easier and this marked the end of the Har- 
lem Renaissance. In this period, writers 
were concerned more with economics and 
social action than with purely racial themes. 


Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison, the 
two outstanding novelists of this period, 
were both influenced by the Communist 
ideology. Ralph Ellison, in his outstanding 
novel, Invisible Man (published in 1952), 
gives, in a microcosm, the history of 
the Negro in the US—from the rural South 
to the industrial North, irom labour unions 
and the Communist Party to an encounter 
with Black revolutionary nationalism. All 
the while his protagonist is invisible, being 
acted upon rather than acting. 


Richard Wrights powerful novel, 
Native Son, gives a forecaste of the up- 
heavals of the 1960s in his character, Bigger 
Thomas, who finds realisation of his man- 
hood in violence. His autobiography, Black 
Boy; is.a harrowing account of what it is 
like for à sensitive Black boy to grow up 
in the South. His eariy colltction of short 
stories, Uncle Tom's Children, reveals a 
growing self-assertion among the Blacks. 


A poet who matured in the 1940s was 
Robert Hayden. His “Middle Passage" and 
“Runagate Runagate Runagate" are me- 
morable poems that make the reader feel 
the horrors of the slaveships and the perils 
of the escape from slavery. 


Increased Audience 


With the Civil Rights struggles in the 
late 1950s and the Black Consciousness 
movement in the 1960s, a host of writers 
appeared. They were encouraged by an in- 
creased audience among Black people and 
by the emergence of small Black publishing 
companies and bookstores. James Baldwin 
wrote sensitive introspective essays in 
Notes of a Native Son, Nobody Knows My 
Name, The Fire Next Time and No Name in 
the Streets. His play, Blues for Mister Char- 
ley, retells the case of Emmett Till a 14- 
year-old Black boy lynched fur whistling at 
a white woman. The change in LeRoi Jones 
(now Amiri Baraka) from an integrationist 
avant-garde poet to a Black Cultural Natio- 
nalist can be traced in his poetry from A 
Preface to a Twenty Volume Suicide Note to 
Black Magic Poems and his volume of 
essays: Home. 


Don L. Lee is another influential poet 
who has evolved from dissent into Pan- 
Africanism. This can be traced in his Direc- 
tionscore: Selected and New Poems and in a 
recent book of essays: From Plan to Planet. 
Nikki Giovanni is well known for her poem, 
“Nigger Can You Kill”, although in her 
latest book of poetry, My House, she adopts 
a more conciliatory tone. Etheridge Knight 
in Poems from Prison gives insight into the 
life behind prison walls. Sonia Sanchez 
writes intense lyrics in many of which she 
analyses the growing problem of drug 
addiction. Lorraine Hansberry in her play, 
A Raisin in the Sun, reflects the 1950s de- 
sire for integration into American life, while 


É 


Toa ager ire ec d 
THE AUTHOR. Dudley Randall i t 
and founder of Broadside Prem The 
future, he says, depends on how Black pub- 
lishing houses can survive in the profusion 
of big white ones. 


LeRoi Jones's one-act play, The Dutchman, 
reveals the Blacks’ pent-up bitterness. 


There are many nev novelists, although - 
none has attained the heights oi Wright or 
Ellison. Noteworthy is John A. Williams, 
whose The Man Who Cried I Am tells of a 
"King Alfred Plan" to put Blacks into con- 
centration camps in case of civil disturban- 
ces. Earnest Gaines in The Life of Miss Jane 
Pittman and Alice Walker in The Third 
Life of Grange Copeland tell tales of the 
rural South. Paule Marshall in Brownstone 
Brown Girl and Toni Cade Bambara in 
Gorilla My Love write short stories of Black 
girls and women in the urban North. Ronald 
Fair in I Can't Breathe writes of.growing 
up in Chicago. 


All told, there is great variety in scene 
and theme among the new novelists. 


Precarious Existence 


The existence of the new publishing 
houses, which publish some of the work of 
the new writers, is precarious, Many of 
them were founded by poets or writers 
who are not businessmen and who have no 
capital. Most of their books are not reviewed 
by the mass media and are not stocked in 
big commercial bookstores. It is a question 
of whether or not, in the long run, they can 
survive, 


Among the small new companies are 
Jihad Productions, founded, by poet Amiri 
Baraka; Broadside Press, founded by poet 
Dudley Randall; and Third World Press, 
founded by poet Don L. Lee. Important 
books by these companies are Jihad's Black 
Magic, poems by Amiri Baraka; Broadside's “ 
Report from Part One, the autobiography 
of Gwendolyn Brooks; and Third World's 
Black Rituals, Black psychology by Sterl- 
ling Plumpp. 


It is important that these presses sur- 
vive, for they are interested in fostering 
and encouraging uncensored Black express- 
ion and presenting a true, and not a com- 
mercial, picture to the community. 
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Poetry Of The Month 


Poems by SALEEM PEERADINA 


Another Life 


If I were in another : 

"mind and the mind in a time before 

this house I consented to keep, 

I would not endure the mocking blow 
the night inflicts, the shadowy ache 

a blank ceiling presses into me: 

I would denounce this pale of honour. + 


I am not in this hour 

the children’s mother, I am myself 

a child, a girl on the outskirts 

of her father’s breath; a woman of springing 
blood, budding breasts, wide-eyed 

sense; a wife on the verge of being 

an everlasting bride. 3 

But this other I sought and singled out 
took my oath for granted, consigned me 
to his bondage and broke out of 

my circumference. It was a marriage— 
shop flourishing away from 

home. The trap set, the currency 

of love was counted out. 


If you had not happened by 

with the sweet burden of another life, 

I would have raged and outlived my lot 
seeking no other reward. Your love 

like a mountain looming under water 
would never have moved 

this womb which is still my house. 


The Evening Sun 


When the evening sun 
stops 


to illuminate 

the mute brick, the wall 

rubbed by leafy shadow, the crowd 

of beoks, the desk, 

the gaping chair, the portrait's lifelong 
D) pause 


the nude's timeless flame an island 

of flowers, a suspended bell, 

a tune frozen 

in the curtaim's folds, the cushion's dent, 
the rug’s fated fade 


every name in place, even 

the unfocused side lit by diffusion, 
a scattering of dusk, raising 
specks of air moving slowly up 
into the unbending beam— 


Why then does the familiar face 


of my room look 
so composed and insufficient? 


Leaving As Foreseen 


Like a memorised road's 
lines of green pond, sloping 
bank and dark, deep hint of shade 


Like a song long-settled 
into ease but often found circling 
the heart’s unspeakable grief 


Like an intimate room with a view 
of trees causing out of a window 
a continual need 


My swaying head of love-deeds 
stumbles deliriously after 
your salt and thinning scent. 


Separation 


I have lost my way. Something 
has been changed, some mark 
erased, a sign rewritten, or else you 


Or I have missed the appointed day. 

I wait, in ignorance of your patience 

in another place. Your hunch must have 
failed. 


Or your instinct would have led you here. 
Out of so many equal ways 
which fate will determine my loss? 


How can I tell how far I have strayed 
from my mind or how near-at-hand 
you lie bleeding? Often 


I have been tempted to stop 
passing women and search their eyes 
for your whereabouts. Your nuances loiter 


All about me. One lies in wait 
at my feet, one touches the roots of my hair, 
another exudes a homely smell, A woman, 


Half-turning, expects I will trail her offer 
of relief. Sometimes in a fever 
of deprivation, I think I hear you, 


Calling: it is only a memory subsiding 
in the gloom of passing women. Yet 
what dream will not scatter in the light 


Of everyday faces? If I should then find part 
of an ornament, a testament of past 
hope, what loss or gain should I foretell? 


That you have found half a wish and given 
it 
a name or have been battered 
into submission? That you have carried the 
past 


Intact into the remnants of my promise? 
Finding 

I have, consented and taken the final woman 

into exile with me? 


Revival 


When the candles of my mind begin 

to light and my limbs recite 

the memory of your caresses 

leaving me wide-awake with desire, 

I tremble through the dark, 

footsteps burning the pathway to your door: 
and, in a single sweep casting all 

former deaths aside, you gather me 

into the innermost sphere of our revival. 


Flora And Fauna For You 
(On your birthday) 


And all else. 

Not just the universal flower 

that opens all signals 

of love, or elect species 

of slender beasts that roam 

the hallowed ground of praise, Everything 


SALEEM PEERADINA (b 1944) has an M.A. 
degree in English from Bombay University. 
He taught for two years in a local college 
before going to the United States in 1971 
to join Wake Forest University in North 
Carolina. Currently, he teaches in a high 
school and works as a counsellor. He has 
published in both Indian and American pe- 
ricdicals. He has edited Contemporary In- 
dias; Poetry in English: An Assessment and 
A Selection, Macmillan India, 1972; and 
Multifold, Drammer Press, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 1973. 


mirrors you. A universe of love, 
already yours, I reaffirm for you. 


Marriage Manual 


You are earth 

and fire, 

I am air and water. 
We can't be one 
without being 

the other. 

I fan 

the spark you raise 
into a tree-tongue 
of light, 

then bring 

the conflagration 
home on a falling 
wave. 

When my breath 

is closing 

over the far corners 
of your flesh 
where can I abide but 
in your earth? 


Sometimes the other 
elements 

are recast 

and we are mingled 
in a single birth. 
Then I am 

a wing 

deep-flaring 

in your womb 

and you a lake 

to my mountain-side. 
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A unique exhibition will be held in 
Bombay from October 1 to 8. Our 
leading painters have contributed 
their works, some of which are re- 
produced on these pages. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales will go to help the 
drought-affeeted. The exhibition is 
heing held under the auspices of the 
Maharashtra Scareity Relief Com- 
mittee and various art societies. 


ANIC gripped Maharashtra—as it did a num- 

ber of other States—in October 1972 when 

it became clear that the monsoon had faiied for 

the third consecutive year. The situation was grim, 

as over two crores of people faced starvation and 
the after-effects of prolonged malnutrition, 

It was decided that a high-power committee 
be set up to tackle the emergency. Chief Minister 
V. P. Naik was appointed its President and Rajni 
Patel, BPCC President, took the chair to organise 
relief measures. 


The Maharashtra Scarcity Relief Committee, 
35 it came to be called, tapped all sources to pro- 
vide relief to the afflicted. It approached indus- 
trialists, businessmen, workers, trade unions, of- 
fice employees, sportsmen and dilm stars to help 


“raise funds. There was a magnificent response; 


Rs 8 crores were collected—Rs 7 crores in cash 
and the remainder in the form of drugs, nutri- 
tional food, medicines and medical vans. 


It is now the turn of the artists. The Bombay 
Art Society, the Art Society of India, the Artists’ 
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—N. S. Bendre 
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Centre and the Jehangir Art Gallery have offer- 
ed to join in the effort to fight scarcity. Our lead- 
ing painters have corne forward and donated some 
of their best works for a fund-raising exhibition. 
Among them are such internationally recognis- 
ed masters as M. F, Husain, Bendre, K, H. Ara, 
Swaminathan, Satish Gujral, Hebbar and Saba- 
vala. The proceeds of the exhibition will go to 
help the victims of drought. 


The unique nature of the exhibition has ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister, who donated two 
paintings from her personal collection. Forty-nine 
pieces from Japan have also been contributed. 

The exhibition is to be inaugurated at Bom- 
bay's Jehangir Art Gallery on October 1 by the 
Union Minister for Information and Broadcasting, 
1. K. Gujrol A souvenir is to be published on 
the occasion for which 24% lakh rupees’ worth of 
advertisements have been collected. An equal 
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"AT REST'"—H. M. Peddada 
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TWO Kus “DANCERS FROM DARBAR"—V. S. Sinnarkar 
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Shinde “MAHATMA GANDHI"—Kasik Raval 
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What is the Feminique Technique? 


The FEMINIQUE TECHNIQUE is a tremendously 
exciting French concept of figure development. 
It is not a cream or an artificial stimulator. It is 
an isometric exerciser that employs special 
techniques, safely and effectively. 
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Madame Rochon's detailed and beautifully 
illustrated course that comes with the Feminique 
Figure Developer tells you the secrets used by 
film stars and beauty queens to help shape their 
figures, give them poise and confidence! 612, CHURCHGATE CHAMBERS, NEW MARINE LINES, 
Secrets can now be yours! KA 1 a BOMBAY 400020 he cours? 
3 a $ B i! not delighted with results in.2 wee ee return t 
5 ; AM r for a fuli refund (less postage and packing fo 
Moher Hussein i ` B pease rush me f the Feminique [Heron Figure Den 
B] Ps. 48/- (inclusive of all taxes) under the 2-week Guar 
g period. Cheque O M.0. O VPP C) Tick one CI 


Vg "ME Signature ————— 
il ADDRESS. 
i CITY — rec STATE oe 


Bj Cheques, Money Orders should be made in favour of 
ROSS MURARKA INC. 


kal o 
iiq i Masseur are Divns. of Ross Murar ior J 4 
acr e GReg seur ar are trade-marks of Ross * 


s 
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clock for all the 27 days of the strike. Parties The evacuees wept, cried for help but no tions of our Bangladesh allies we would have 
VD of doctors knocked at the doors of potential one cared, There was not à word of protest returned the prisoners we had taken; in- 
j intermediaries and newspaper offices, spell- in any of the newspapers, almost as stead, we spent over Rs 22 crores on them 
jack | ing out their grievances. They got the sym- if this massive eviction of the innocent was and earned opprobrium. And now DUC send 
| pathy they deserved. But it soon became ap- of no concern to them, I leave the secular the prisoners of war back to their homes 
parent that when terms were proposed, professions of our free press to the judgment without seeking any advantage for ourselves 
there was no one to say Yes or No; the reply of the readers. or persuading Pakistan to recognise Bangla- 
ce desh. Are these examples of cunning or of 
ind iis EET unsuspecting, open-hearted generosity? 
ey 
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AM glad the Bombay doctors’ strike is 

over. I am still unable to make up my 
mind on several issues. There is little doubt 
that they were miserably paid and the condi- 
tions in which they lived were not satisfac- 
tory. The Government’s contention was 
equally valid when it maintained that the 
medicos were in fact post-graduate trainees 
who enjoyed the privilege of gaining experi- 
ence and that this was no time for an agita- 
tion as the administration was in the red, 
having yet to recover from the effects of 
drought, Besides, any concession to doctors 
would have meant a chain reaction of de- 
mands by nurses and wardboys and other 
Government employees whose claims were 
stronger: than those of doctors, most of 
Í whom came from comparatively affluent 
{ circumstances, 


Í There were some amusing sidelights to 
the negotiations which went on round the 
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invariably was: "We will go back to the 
General Body." They did. And never came 
back. Even more frustrating was the num- 
ber of self-appointed do-gooders whose chief 
occupation was to see that the credit for re- 
solving the strike went to them and to no 
one else. Many a time when the terms were 
almost agreed upon, someone would throw 
a spanner in the works by undertaking to 
get the doctors a better deal; he would make 
one statement to the doctors, another to the 
Health Minister and the Chief Minister and 
a third one to newspaper correspondents. 
And each one tried to gain applause and the 
attention of the Prime Minister. 


It is curious how the strike was made 
to appear as the Poor Doctors versus the 
Arrogant Government. The real victims 
were the sick. The more accurate portrayal 
would have been Doctors-versus-the Gov- 
ernment-versus-the People. 


The role of the press can only charit- 
ably be described as irresponsible. Inaccu- 
rate reporting and deliberate playing to 
emotions were common to all papers. If ihe 
Government's case went by default, it did 
So because of its poor public relations and 
bureaucratic handling of a very sensitive 
issue. 


How objective our press was can be 
gauged from a contrast of the way it cover- 
ed a parallel situation that took place in 
Aligarh some months ago. The strike of the 
doctors in Bombay was manifestly illegal, 
it affected no more than 700 men and wo- 
men belonging largely to the upper or mid- 
dle crust of society. Their eviction from 
their quarters at night was ham-handed and 
rightly received enormous publicity. In Ali- 
garh there was no strike; the students were 
busy preparing for their examinations. They, 
as well as the staff, resented the amend- 
ments in the Aligarh Act and had been in- 
viting Opposition leaders and eliciting their 
support. I was in Aligarh during those days; 
ihe students were agitated but the aimo- 
sphere was peaceful. And yet over 7,000 boys 
and girls, mostly belonging to poor families, 
were hauled out of their beds at 2 a.m. in 
the presence of armed police, packed in 
buses and sent off to their homes. 


It was worse than a military operation. 
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Are We Cunning and Devious? 


ANY years ago when I was teaching in - 

Princeton University, Mohammed Sar- 
faraz, a friend of my college days, was  . 
Pakistan's Consul General in New York. We 
resumed our friendship and he often spent 
his week-ends with me. We discussed the 
affairs of our two countries and though our 
facts were often at variance, neither of us 
had any difficulty in appreciating the other's 
point of view. 

One morning Sarfaraz rang me up and 
asked me if I had a copy of Kautilya's 
Arthashastra in English. I did not. Nor had I 
ever read anything more of him except ex- 
cerpts quoted in different books. "Can you 
find it in your university library?" he ask- 
ed me. I promised to look for it. When he 
came over the next week-end, I told him 
that there wasn't a copy in any of our libra- 
ries and asked him why he was so eager to 
read Kautilya. His reply shook me. "You 
cannot understand the Hindu mind without 
reading the Arthashastra,” he asserted. “I 
am told it is compulsory reading for mem- 
bers of your diplomatic service and we who 
have to deal with them have been advised 
to study it.” 

“Nonsense!” I retorted angrily. “I know 
scores of fellows in our diplomatic service 
who don’t know Kautilya from Chanakya 
(neither did Sarfaraz), nor the Artha from 
the Kok shastra.” 

I could not shake Sarfaraz’s smug as- 
sumption that we Indians (he kept using 
the word Hindu) were devious, cunning and 
nimble-witted Because centuries of study of 
Kautilya had twisted our minds into the 
shape of corkscrews. It was the only time our 
argument had become acrimonious. 

Sarfaraz died some years ago but his 
remark continued to rankle in my mind. Are 
we Indians more cunning and devious than 
the Pakistanis? Recent encounters between 
us at Simla, Islamabad and Delhi would 
hardly bear out that interpretation. We start- 
ed with all the trump-cards in our hands. We 
were eager to re-establish normal relations 
with Pakistan. After having unilaterally de- 
clared a ceasefire, we gave away the terri- 
tdries we had captured. But for the objec- 


Our policy towards Pakistan is exactly 
the opposite of what Kautilya would have 
prescribed towards a neighbour, In his 
theory of mandalas he started with the as- 


sumption that a neighbour was necessarily 
LINES, an enemy and his neighbour on the other side 2. 
consequently a friend. We have rejected that 
irm the cours? 


Developer for 


from us and so wean them away from their 

Guaranted reliance on other nations, We are the same 

kind of people with similar moral values, 

p We share a common heritage, speak the 
Er £ 


— ABE 
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thesis. We will make friends with Pakistan. 
We should give them whatever they need 


same language, worship the same gods, Our 
interests are common. 'The Indian Govern- 
ment has done well. It should keep up the 
pressure of friendship. People who have 


India's interests at heart are with them, 
: ; 
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More antiseptie. more spacious. 
more restful—these are the im- 
pressions of the globe-trotting 
diplomat when he enlists as a 
patient in Moseow"s Central Cli- 


nical Hospital. 
by K. P. S. MENON 


Moscow, August 30, 1972 

AM in a hospital again, this time in Mos- 

cow. Last week I was in the Safdarjung 

Hospital, Delhi, suffering—so Dr Goel’s dia- 
gnosis went—from a kidney infection, a 
rectal boil and a sagging prostate gland. In 
record time Dr Goel and his guru, Col. 
R. D. Iyer, put me sufficiently right to un- 
dertake the journey to Moscow at the in- 
vitation of the Soviet-Indian Friendship So- 
ciety in the USSR. There I participated in 
an International Seminar, which was at- 
tended by delegates from 79 countries, to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of a 
historic event, the formation of the USSR. 
After the Seminar I was advised to enter 
this Hospital for a check-up. 

My wife has accompanied me. She 
could not come with me as a wife, but only 
as a patient. The Polyclinic in Moscow was 
hard put to it to discover some ailment 
from which they could conscientiously cer- 
tify that she was suffering. Anyhow, she 
was allowed to come, but she is not allowed 
fo share my room, though there is a spare 
bed here. She has to share a room with a 
Bulgarian, a heart patient. On no account 
are husbands and wives permitted to occupy 
the same room. 

As soon as we entered the Hospital, we 
were decorously stripped of our clothes, lest 
any germs should enter its hallowed pre- 
cincis; and each of us was supplied with a 
pair of pyjamas, dressing gowns and slip- 
pers, 

We were stripped of our money too. No 
cash is allowed to be taken into the rooms; 
it has to be deposited with the Cashier. A 
formal receipt was given to us for both the 
clothes and the money. 

This is called “The Central Clinical Hos- 
pital, Moscow”. Why it is called "Central" I 
do not know, Actually it is situated on the 
outskirts of Moscow and is surrounded by 
woods which, in their autumn colours, gold 
and red and copper, are at their loveliest 
now. Truly, they are, as the Chinese Em- 
peror's gardens in his summer abode at Je- 
hol used to be called, “a Paradise of Count- 
Jess Trees”. 

August 31, 1972 

This morning 1 underwent a prelimi- 

nary examination at the hands of the doc- 


tor to be in charge of me. Her name 


is Tamara Konstantinovna Amankulieva. 
“Rather a long name, isn't it?" she asked. 
Not at all," I said. “Listen to mine: Kumara 
nabha Sivasankara Menon." 

. I cannot help comparing this Hospi 
with the Safdarjung Hospital That raise 
ated in the heart of Delhi; this in the 
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ussian 


suburbs of Moscow. That is surrounded by 
buildings; this by woods. In the Delhi Hos- 
pital, the patients’ ears are assailed by the 
ceaseless, variegated hootings of cars, lor- 
ries and buses; here, there is no sound ex- 
cept the twittering of birds. The Safdarjung 
Hospital is enveloped in a haze of dust 
here, not a speck of it is to be seen. 

To draw a comparison between 
Safdarjung and this Hospital is, how- 
ever, not fair. The former is, as it prides 
itself to be, a “Janata” Hospital. The Russian 
one belongs to the Central Committee of 
the Party, which is the policy-making organ 
of the state. It is meant for its Members, 
who, together with the Candidate Members, 
number 250, and for guests from abroad and 
the elite of society. 

What? An elite in a classless society? 
Yes, there is an elite here, too, but it is one 
based not on birth or wealth but on services 
te the Party and the people. 

September 1, 1972 

During the last few days, my pulse, 
which normally beats between 72 and 78, 
has been racing up to a hundred. This baffl- 
ed the doctors at first, but now Tamara 
Konstantinovna has discovered the cause. It 
is the reaction to the hormone injection 
given to me in the Polyclinic. Together with 
the injection which was given to me a week 
earlier in the Safdarjung Hospital, this in- 
jection might have proved too strong. My 
entire system seems to be bristling with 
hormones! 

September 2, 1972 

In the evening I went for a walk in the 
woods. I spotted a little lake and was dis- 
appointed that there were no swans as there 
are in the lovely sanatorium in the Crimea, 
Niahniya Arianda, in which we are to stay 
next week. However, there are fish which 
attacked a piece of bread that we threw 
into the lake as furiously as our Gnats at- 
tacked the Pakistani planes during the war, 
giving them what was called Gnat-mare. 


September 3, 1972 


It is Sunday and there is hardly any 
activity in the Hospital. In fact, Saturday, 
too, 1s a non-working day. Here, as else- 
where in Europe, the five-day week has 
come to stay; and the problem is how to 
train people to use leisure properly and not 
to abuse it. In Russia vodka is a great temp- 
tation, though measures are taken from 
time to time to discourage it. 


Sunday is the day for visitors. Also, 
Wednesdays. On no other days are they 
permitted. They are allowed from 4 to 6 
p.m. on these days; one patient can have no 
more than two visitors; and their names 
have to be communicated to the City Mili- 
tia Department two days in advance. 

Today, Unni, my granddaughter, who 
has just come from India, wanted to visit 
me, but her name had not been given in 
advance. However, I learnt that Damodaran, 
Minister in our Embassy, whose name had 
been given, would not be able to come, So 
I asked Unni to come with Purushottam, 
Counsellor in our Embassy, as Miss Damo- 
daran, which she did. 


September 4, 1972 


The Hospital is spick and ‘span. Th 
staff has a passion for cleanliness. There x 
an English saying that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, but here cleanliness comes 
first, and godliness, if at all, far down the 
ladder of virtues. Cleanliness is a socia] né 
cessity, whereas godliness is at best a per- 
sonal weakness. Yet, unlike the early fana- 
tical days of the Revolution, this weakness 
is nowadays tolerated and certainly not 
persecuted, even though it is still regardeq 
as a weakness, denoting intellectual imma. 
turity. 


In the Safdarjung Hospital a patient js 
almost invariably accompanied by his re. 
lations who stay with him in the Hospital 
as long as he is there. In the overcrowded 
wards, one can see people sleeping on the 
beds, between the beds and under the beds. 
This would be inconceivable here; it would 
strike the highly germ-conscious Russian as 
suicidal folly. Yet I wonder whether in 
the Safdarjung Hospital the percentage of 
deaths is much greater than in the more 
exclusive hospitals of Delhi. Perhaps, the 
common man is more immune to germs than 
the more fastidious sections of society. 
Even germs do not have the heart to hurt 
him! 


September 5, 1972 


Today, I was examined by Vera Petrov- 
na, a distinguished surgeon. She has ruled 
out our going to the Crimea on the 7th. She 
insists that I should not leave the Hospital 
until my rectal abscess is cured. 


This Hospital is truly a kingdom of wo- 
men. It is run entirely by them. Or so 
it seems, I have not yet come across a male 
déctor. In the Soviet Union, 80% of the 
docthrs are female, , 


The nurses are all women. They are 
very efficient. Some would qualify for a prize 
in a beauty competition. In the USSR, 
however, beauty competitions are taboo; 
they are regarded as part of the debasing 
commercialisation of sex, which goes On 
gaily elsewhere. 


September 6, 1972 


Tamara Konstantinovna has taken pity 
on Anujee for being separated from her 
husband. She has told her that she ma 
spend the whole day with me; she con 
have spent the night too, but she said, wit 
a sigh, rules are rules. So she advised Baa 
jee to make a show of spending the Es i 
in her own room and remain with me $° 
the rest of the time. 
has made 


In, the mean time, Anujee Bulgarian 


friends with her room-mate. The tions 
has left after having had two oper ew 
for the heart. She gave Anujee detaile «ap. 
vice as to how she should use the comm" | 
the women's urinal, etc. As if Anujee pa- 
neyer known these! She listened ai her 
tiently and thanked the Bulgarian pere 
advice. Presumably, some oriental" d 
are quite a number in the Hospital— mode- 
know how to use a western-style C9 
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The Bulgarian’s bed in Anujee's room 
as now been taken by a woman from Gui- 


h a. She and Anujee have no language in 


on yet, with a few broken words in 
English, French and Russian, they have 
peen able to become friends. 


September 7, 1972 


It is more than a week since we came 
to this Hospital. How time flies without one 
doing anything at aJl! In fact, one is not 
allowed to do any kind of work, not even 
writing this diary, which I do on the sly. 


J have had no special treatment except 
some X-ray exposures for the boil, ten mi- 
nutes every day. But the real tonic is the 
peace and beauty of this place. 


No Morning "Cha" 


The food is excellent. It includes even 
that delicacy of delicacies, caviare. Only one 
thing we miss, and that is the early morn- 
ing tea, a custom which is unknown here. 
So we decided to make the tea ourselves 
and asked Paul, an Embassy official, to buy 
two thermos flasks for us so that we could 
fill them with hot water the previous night 
and make tea ourselves the next morning. 


When I stayed in the Safdarjung Hos- 
pital, I found that the meals there, too, 
were, by Indian standards, good. A com- 
mendable custom is the supply of excellent 
milk to all the patients. One day, Anujee 
saw a boy taking the milk round in a huge 
barrel. She took a glass and asked him how 
much it cost. Cost! the boy exclaimed con- 
temptuously. Cost for this milk? “Yeh Cen- 
tral Government ka doodh hai." 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1972 


Apart from the efficiency of the doctors 
and nurses, the two things which strike me 
most in the Hospital are its cleanliness and 
orderliness, Here, the doctors and nurses do 
not have to rush about from one case to 
another, In India, it is always a race against 
time, with time always the winner. There 
is no paucity of doctors in the USSR; after 
all, one out of every four doctors in the 
world is a Soviet national. The result is that 
there is an easy-going rhythm about life in 
this Hospital which has an almost curative 
effect on the minds of the patients. 


The number of doctors, nurses and other 
Hospital personnel must be many times the 
number of patients. I wanted to compare the 
Situation here with the situation in India 
and tried to get the figures of the number 
of patients, doctors, surgeons, nurses and 
other attendants, but in vain. 


The fact is that the Soviet authorities 
Still suffer from an exaggerated sense of the 
need for secrecy. In Stalin’s days, this was 
almost pathological. In my first year in Mos- 
cow, one could not get a road map of the 
city and no one would tell me the distance 
from Moscow to Leningrad. All was tóp se- 
cret, Those days are gone. 


Gone, too, is the "Iron Curtain". Now 
tourists come by the thousand; they can 
even hire a car and go about all over the 
Country except in some highly sensitive bor- 
der regions. Why, I myself have travelled 
across the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, visiting every Republic of the Union, 
including the once-dreaded but now fast- 
developing Siberia. 


The Soviet Union has taken big strides 
k ards the goal of an open society, but I 
ope it will never become so open a society 


as ours, where it is all but im i 
keep a secret. a 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1972 


tow: 


- Though we are tucked away in this Hos- 
pital, far from Moscow, we are in constant 
touch with our Embassy. Damodaran, the 
Minister—an invaluable link between diffe- 
rent, and different types of, Ambassadors 
drawn from different professions—career 
diplomacy, Kashmir politics and high-class 
journalism—and Purushottam, the very able 
Counsellor, who started his service under 
me in Moscow, have been most helpful. So 
has Ambassador Shelvankar, despite his 
preoccupation with an unending stream of 
delegations from India, of which the latest is 
one Jed by Tikki Kaul, Foreign Secretary. 


I understand that his talks in Moscow 
went off very well. Prime Minister Kosygin 
himself received the delegation and had a 
long talk with them. India is reaping the 
fruits of the seed sown by Jawaharlal Nehru 
in the fifties. I was in Moscow during the 
sowing season and am happy to see the gold- 
en harvest coming in. 


Too Many Delegations 


I am not, however, sure whether the 
habit of sending delegations in season and 
out of season, is not overdone. After all, we 
have an “Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary" in all major capi- 
tals; and to send a delegation to do a job 
which he, with his local contacts and local 
knowledge, can do equally well, if not better, 
is to impair the Ambassador's usefulness and 
prestige. It also immobilises him. With one 
delegation after another descending on him, 
Ambassador Shelvankar is hardly able to 
stir out of Moscow. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1972 


This Hospital, or at any rate this wing, 
is a house of all nations. I have never seen 
so many nationalities under one roof, ex- 
cept in the Lumumba University, where stu- 
dents from 84 countries are studying side 
by side with the Russians. Here there are 
human beings of every colour, black and jet 
black, brown and light brown, white and 
cadaverously pale. 


Only, the yellow race is conspicuous by 
its absence. Its sole representative is a Mon- 
gol who sits at the same table as Anujee. 
My own meals are served in my room; Anu- 
jee goes to the dining room and has greater 
opportunities for meeting the inmates of the 
Hospital. 


To the Mongol, African faces are highly 
intriguing, evidently he had never seen them 
before. ^Why have they such funny hair?" 
he asked Anujee. Anujee replied that she 
might as well ask why the Chinese and 
others have such slanting eyes. The Mongol 
laughed heartily and said that big eyes and 
big noses are regarded as ugly by the Chin- 
ese, And Anujee has both. 


Among the foreigners is an lraqi who 
prays six times a day. This first amused and 
afterwards irritated his room-mate who 
complained to the authorities, and he 
was moved to another room. When the table 
was being laid for lunch, an Italian tried 
half-jokingly to appropriate his neighbour's 
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' provement. For dedicated and often obscure 


The operation room is the last word in 
cleanliness. 


portion of caviare. “Nilzhiya takoi hooligan- 
ism" (“No such hooliganism is permitted"), 
said the waitress seriously and she put back 
the misappropriated caviare on the right 
plate. 


o 

There is a South African who spent 
three years in New Delhi as wife of the first 
representative of the African National Con- 
gress in India. She spoke nostalgically of her 
days in India. There are also two Indians, 
both Bengalis. One went up to my wife and 
said; “You look Indian.” “I am Indian,” said 
my wife. "Can't you make that out from my 
nose-ring?” The other said: “There is a man 
in the Hospital who loo “ke K. P. S. Me- 
non.” “He is K. P. S. non," she replied. 
"And he is my husband." 


, One of the Indians had lost his memory 
fof a time and is slowly regaining it. The 
other had an occasional bleeding from the 
lungs which, too, has shown signs of im- 


men and women, coming from different 
parts of the world, this Hospital, situated in 
ideal surroundings and staffed with expert 
doctors and surgeons, is indeed a boon. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1972 

Our stay in the Hospital is coming to an 
end. My abscess is better, though it has not 
disappeared; the kidneys are functioning 
normally; and the prostate gland is less slug- 
gish than before. After a hectic year in In- 
dia, full of incessant travel, a few days of 
perfect rest in this idyllic spot has done me 
a world of good. So has it to Anujee. She, 
too, feels refreshed, thanks to the lovely for- 
est air, the walks in the woods, the nourish- 
ing food, the daily massage and injections 
of Vitamin B1. 


In a few hours we shall be leaving this 
"Paradise of Countless Trees", There awalts 
us another, and an almost treeless paradise, 


—Continued 
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| Heavy Electrical 


complex is also one of - 
the most advanced 


inthe world 


You'll find proof of this in our Turbines 
and Generators which are accelerating 
the industrial pace of India. You'll find 
proof in the turnkey electrical contracts 
being executed by us. You'll find proof 
in our Motors which liven up factories 
the world over. You'll find proof in our 
Transformers and Switchgear which are 
changing the face of villages and cities 
around the world. 


In fact all our equipment, and the men 
behind, as living testimony to 

- BE (Bhopal) being one of the most 

i nced Heavy Electrical complexes in 
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Our range of equipment: 


© WaterTurbinesand matching 
Generators upto 200 MW. 


€ Steam Turbines upto 236 MW; 
Turbogenerators, Feed Heaters, 
Condensers. 


© Transformers of unit ratings upto 400 
MVA and for voltages upto 400 kV. 


e High voltage Switchgear upto 220 kV. 


e AC and DC motors upto the largest 
sizes envisaged. 


© Controlgear and Control panels. 


* Electric and diesel-electric Traction 
equipment. 


© Capacitors for low and high voltages. 


© Power Rectifier and Thyristor equipment 
for electro-chemical, metallurgical, 
traction and industrial applications. 


© Voltage Transformers (electro- 
magnetic and capacitor types) and 
Current Transformers for voltages 
upto 400 kV. 


HEAVY ELECTRICALS 
(INDIA) LTD. 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 
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the Crimea, with the sea on three sides and 
the bare hills on the other, which have some 
substance that absorbs the moisture and 
makes the climate of the Crimea dry and 


NOVEMBER 24, 1972 


On Gur return from the Crimea, I en- 
tered this Hospital again on October 17 
and have been here ever since. As usual, 
my wife has accompanied me though she has 
no special ailments to complain of. This time 
they have allowed us to stay in the same 
room as a special privilege. Kumaran, an 
mp from Kerala, and his wife are in 
this Hospital too, but they have to sleep in 
separate rooms. But they are young; and 
we, being septuagenarians, have reached a 
stage when we can safely be put in the 
same room. Or so they think. 


[3 


This time I am not in a mood to keep a 
daily diary. Nature, which was enthralling 
in September, now leaves me cold. In Sep- 
tember, it was clad in the golden glory of 
autumn. By October, the glory had faded. 
The trees had begun to shed their leaves 
frantically, as if at the behest of the Spirit 
of Death which was commanding them to 
shed their earthly finery and join the King- 
dom of the Dead. The “Paradise of Countless 
Trees" has now become a “Purgatory of 
Leafless Trees", waiting for their rebirth in 
the Spring. 


I am no longer interested in the oddi- 
ties of my fellow patients either. All my 
attention is concentrated on myself and the 
coming operation. A few days after I enter- 
ed the Hospital, Vera Petrovna, the principal 
surgeon, told me that my abscess had pene- 
trated inwards and needed an operation. Was 
I agreeable? she asked. “Yes,” I said, “but 
is it major surgery?” “An operation is an 
operation,” said Vera Petrovna cryptically. 


During the next fortnight I was tho- 
roughly examined to make sure that I could 
stand the operation. No bride was more ela- 
borately prepared for the altar than I for 
the operating table. Every vital organ was 
tested. and re-tested, X-rayed and re-X- 
rayed. The blood, the urine and the faeces 
were examined dozens of times. Even radio- 
logical tests were applied to ascertain the 
State of the kidney and the liver. 


The Operation / 


On October 26, I was given a pain- 
Killing injection and taken to the operation 
room which was the last word in cleanliness. 
The operation began at 10.00 a.m. It was ex- 
‘pected to last forty minutes; actually it took 
an hour and fifteen minutes and was per- 
formed under local anaesthesia. I was per- 
fectly conscious all the time and knew that 
something’ was being cut and scraped away 


, in my body. Occasionally I could hear Vera 


Petrovna. saying: “Ochin trudna, ochin 
trudna” (“Very difficult, very difficult”). 


I spent my time watching the clock and 
seeing the minute hand and the second hand 
moving; and occasionally I recited a magic 
mantra which I had learnt from Anujee to 
recited in moments of danger. The lest 
time I recited it so fervently was when I was 
crossing on horseback the hazardous passes, 
and on yakback the even more hazardous 
glaciers, of the Karakorams in the course o 
an Overland journey from India to China. 
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At, 1120 I was wheeled i 
room. For the next three Pp RU RU 
to take nothing but Soup, tea and water. The 
great endeavour of the doctors was to pre- 
vent me from having a motion for the first 


seven days, lest it should infect [ 
reventa ect the operated 


In spite of all precautions, I had a loose 
motion on the third day, Vera Petrovna was 
in despair. This was the worst thing that 
could have happened, she said. “You are not 
responsible,” she went on, “and we are not 
responsible. This is God’s work.” I thought 
that my state must be pretty serious for a 
Soviet citizen to have invoked God. By God, 
however, she could have meant nothing: 
more than providence (p not in capitals). 
Anyhow her despair affected me too, 
but I rememberéd that cowards died many 
times before their death and braced myself 
to die but once. An array of specialists exa- 
mined me and I was given injection after 
injection, including an intravenous one 
every day. 


Progress Report 


By the 6th day, thé worst was over. On 
the 8th day I was allowed to get up from 
bed; on the 9th, to take a few steps in my 
room; on the 10th, to go to the adjoining 
bathroom, and on the llth day, to walk in 
the corridor. On the 12th day I was allowed 
to go outdoors, though, in this sub-zero tem- 
perature and with ice forming on the paths, 
the woods were far from inviting. 


On the 8th day after the operation, the 
wound was opened and dressed by Vera 
Petrovna herself and on succeeding days by 
her brilliant colleague, Natalia Vassilovna. 
They decided to keep me hospitalised not 
only until the wound was healed but until 
I had regained my strength and weight. We 
have just been told that we may leave the 
Hospital next week. 


During our long days in the Hospital, 
the television in our room was a great 
stand-by. That was so particularly during 
the festive days of the 55th anniversary of 
the Revolution. While watching the military 
parade on November 7 on television, 
my thoughts went. back to similar parades 
and processions on the nine anniversaries 
which I had watched from Red Square as 
India's representative in Moscow. 


The first of those was in 1952 at the 
35th anniversary of the Revolution, when 
Josef Stalin made his last appearance. The 
speech made by Marshal Grechko, the Head 
of the Soviet Armed Forces this year, was a 
pronounced contrast to the speeches in the 
early fifties, reflecting the intensity of the 
cold war. This year, too, there were a few 
stray references to imperialism, but they 
sounded an almost routine exerci This = 

rising because we are witnessin 
PR. ragliractietoeht between the Great 
Powers and the virtualsdissolution of the 


cold war.” E 


While watching the military parade, I 
also recalled a curious incident which occur- 
red in 1948 when I was Foreign Secretary. 
K. V. Novikov, the Soviet Ambassador, came 
to.see me and complained that a Soviet film 
showing the military parade in Red Square 
had. been unjustifiably declared unfit for 
public exhibition by the Indian Board of 


T 


“On the 12th day, I was allowed to go out- ^ 
doors." j 


Censors. On inquiry, I found that the rea- 
son was that the Board felt that the film 
might unduly impress the Indian people 
with Russia's strength. As if the victor of 
Stalingrad needed any such extraneous de- 
vice for underlining its military might! I got 
in touch with H. V. R. Iengar, the Home 
Secretary, and P. C. Chaudhury, the Infor- 
mation Secretary, and we decided to have a 
private view of the film, together with our 
wives. We were unanimous in holding that 
the reason for disallowing the film was 
flimsy and reported the matter to Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru; and he unhesi- 
tatingly ordered that the film be shown. 


Changed Attitudes 


Those were the days when, in the hang- 
over from the British period; we were in- 
clined to view the Soviet Union through 
Western eyes. There were some notable ex- 
ceptions like Jawaharlal Nehru, but even he 
would not have foreseen that a day would 
come when the two Great Powers, and many 
not so great, would range themselves against 
India in the grimmest ordeal which she had 
had to face since Independence, and that In- 
dia would have to rely on the support of the — 
USSR and conclude with her a Treaty of 
Peace, Friendship and Cooperation. 


in this Hospital decided to megija the after- 
noon to felicitate. our hosts on their Na- , — 
tional Day. We found that we hi from xd Ee 


18 different countries, namely, Bangladesh, - 
Ceylon, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Guinea, Guatemala, Honduras, In- 
dia, Iraq, Mongolia, Norway, Peru, Portu- 
gal Sweden, Syria, Uruguay and Vietnam. 


For us all, the stay in this superb Hos- 
pital was not merely curative but recupe- 
rative for the mind as well as for the body. 
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On November 7, all the. foreign patients | F f 
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Yera rejects what the eye doesn't see. 


To look at there's no has annealed perfectly. And cr i 
f ack ! xt time 
difference. Yet only one of the Thermal Shock Test. Where don't nae Set looking 
on is Yera. And only one the glass is submitted to at it. Look into it. To make 
of them has undergone sharp changes of temperature. sure it's Yera. Because Yera 
. Yera's merciless quality Alternating between 27°C rejects what the eye 
control tests. Like the and 77°C. So that, no matter doesn't see 
Polariscope Test. Which what you pour into a Yera 


checks to see that the glass glass, you know it won't 


Six months later you'll be glad you bought Yera. 


Manufactured by: Alembic Glass Industries Limited, Baroda. 
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great the subjeet differently and 
it pecomes a new one. That is 
photography. The film 


erentive A 
is very important. 


you use 


by GURMEET SINGH 


F you want your photographs to be me- 
morable, keep irf mind it is not through 
qe cameras and other accessories you col- 
lect in your lifetime but what you do with 
them. To take à picture, your framework is 
made of a camera, film, exposure, pose, 
lighting, processing and, most important, 
composition. The first six are techniques 
anyone can master: the rest is you. Your 
aesthetic taste, your sense of proportion—I 
can show you good and bad examples—but 
after that, you're on your own. 


The secret is to make the best of what 
you have. Get used to it, learn its limitations 
and then exploit all the attributes. There 
are no bad cameras or films. It is up to you 
to get the most out of them. Lenses, if you 
can change them, can be a great help. The 
wide lens in close cramped situations; for 
portraiture try something just a bit longer 
than normal. For the 35-mm users, an 85 mm 
or even a 105 mm are just right, and, for the 
6 X 6 mm size, I find the 105-mm Sekor on 
my Mamiya makes an ideal combination. 


Faster films are very good in our harsh 
sunlight (give more shadow detail) and, for 
cameras with small apertures, jusi right in 
poor light; but not so good for large prints. 
The slower films are better for enlarge- 
ments, but harsher with the shadows, so 
you must learn to make your own compro- 
mises. I use the Fuji 200 ASA—gives me all 
I want. The important thing is to stick to 
one film, one camera. 


THEIR MAN HAS LEFT THEM. Tragedy is the theme of this picture 
by M. K. Varghese. A fisherman's family moans his loss at sea. No 
words could be so eloquent. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


TEACH YOURSELF PHOTOGRAPHY 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN ARTIST. Young Chan drima Shaha has captured painter M. F. Husain 
in a masterpiece as poetic as one of his canvases. An excellent study. 


RESCUE. Saby Fernandez waited three hours before he could. docu- 
ment this dramatic moment. The girl lived. The important thing in 
photography is “composition”. $ 
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. Belbi—the City of Smiles they call it. One day the 


Frog in The Pond decided to visit Delhi. Little did $ 
he know that it was like a heartless octopus trying 
1o crush everything within reach... 


HAD lived a long time in Delhi and so I thought I knew it xe 

Delhi with its Connaught Place, South Extension, Jama Maa 
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Mes could you hold on? PI call him 


m the den 
«what have you been doing in a den?" 


I E ovis hard. Elephants are not sup- 
TA forget, you know. I’ve got a com- 
oses exam coming up soon. Rather busy 
POA ays Why don’t you meet me at the 
Dmming-pool?" : 
«No, thanks, I have other things to do. 
ou some other time." 


fro 


See e things to do indeed! Who ever 


peard of à Frog from the Pond donning 
swimming trunks? : : 

Delhi, the City of Smiles they call it. 
Where hard-working professors are de- 
ounced as CIA agents and people running 
Ey circles are worshipped as demigods. 
ROG girls whizzing by on motorcycle pil- 
lions lead Mittyesque lives; where auto- 
rickshaws are for ever trying to fleece you; 
where people running to catch the “LIC $ to 
Mehrauli don’t care which old lady is being 
left behind. ^ 

The Butterfly asked: “When did you 
come?" 

“Two or three days ago," replied the 
Frog from the Pond. 

“Sorry but I have to meet L... in front 
of Plaza in ten minutes' time. I hope you 
know I am going around with her these 
days. Want a lift till Connaught Place?" 

"Not really. You see, I came only to 
meet you.” A puzzled “Oh” from the But- 
terfly. 


ELHI, the City of Smiles! Where the 

youths fall in love readily but rarely get 
married; and where those who do accept 
huge dowries from their in-laws; where the 
number of girls you know is a status sym- 
bol; where slinky discotheques provide an 
outlet for social frustration. 

The IBEX (Indian Business Executive) 
is rarely found in Delhi, where clerks see 
Movies on overtime money and higher-ups 
manage on complimentary passes. However, 
it abonds in potential ibexes. 


“fraternal greetings, Brother Frog,” 
said one of them and turned on a 40-watt 
smile, “Have a smoke.” And he pulled out a 
twenties-pack of filter kings. 


He had just finished applying to DCM, 
FCI, SBI, TCS, CAFI, FACT... and, as a 
last resort, to that doubly blessed refugee 
camp, JNU. What was he doing now? No- 
thing, really, except that he had just been 
"high" on LSD and STP. Wouldn't that af- 
fect his chances of getting a job? No, it 
Wouldn't; an uncle... By then the FFTP 
(Frog From The Pond) had left in disgust. 


In the City of Smiles, the posters tell 
you: Keep DELHI cLEAN—I BELONGS TO YOU. 
Belong? To Whom? Delhi, where even po- 
verty has been abbreviated to the J. J. Co- 
lonies, Jhuggi Jhonpri, if you please.« Where 
young modernised Sardarjis hog the roads 
in “Left Hand Drive, No Signal” cars while 
older God-fearing ones haul passengers in 
Papu Di Gaddi, O.K., Ta Ta". 

The Ow] looked annoyed at being woken 
up at five in the evening. "But since one 


has not seen you for a long time, it doesn't 
matter ^» 


.. He looked dazed and his room was filled 
with a mild odour. 
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"Have 


you been smokin 2" 
Frog from g charas?” the 


the Pond asked suspiciously. 


“Huh-huh, good Kashmiri stuff! Got it 
cheap from a German whom I offered a 
sleeping place.” 


“But why don’t you look at reality? 


Aren’t you concerned about the way things 
are?” : 


“You are an ass!” said the Owl. “Reality 


is that my dad is getting me a job one of 
these days.” 


“I am not an ass,” I protested. “I am a 
Frog from the Pond.” 


“That is why you are an ass,” retorted 
the Owl sagely and went back to sleep. 


He lives in the City of Smiles, Where 
there are two rat races in the morning and 
two rat races in the evening—and in which 
everybody loses. The morning rat races 
start at nine; they are from Old to New, 
and from Newer to New. The evening rat 
races start at five, and they run from New 
to Old, and from New to Newer, so that, at 
the end of the day, everybody is back at 
Square One. Yet they call it the City of 
Smiles—where are the smiles? On the faces 


“Hil” 


nd eGangotri 


I met her at the bus stop while waiting for a “19X”. 


E ex 
of the people rushing about he 
like ants, always travelling, never 


Redbird was coming out of a 
cotheque. He raised his left han 
greeting because with his right he clutc 
a crash helmet. 3 


“What are you doing here?” I asked. 
“Have been swinging on the floor.” 


what about the Revolution?” 


"I am glad you brought that up. A lot 
of people have misunderstood me. I am mak- 
ing a first-hand study of the inner contra- 
dictions of the decadent capitalist class so 
that, when the Revolution comes, we will be 
able to annihilate these exploiters of man- 
kind”. se 
That sounded impressive. “When can I 
talk to you about this? It's an entirely new 
angle and I am interested,” PRESS 


“I am sorry but there's no chance of 
that,” he said as he put the key into the 
ignition switch. “I am going abroad in a few 
days to study the inner antagonistic 


—Continued 
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at the bus stop while waiting for 

M » ghe was a mere acquaintance, 

| Í a “19X b I had known her for years. I 
even tho circle, my own niche, my own 
rey avere all from Delhi. So I 

friends, Se red to know her better. There 
adn't ÞO w, bag slung over shoulder, a 
no in her eyes; she was thumh- 


thought, Delhi, the City of Smiles, 

pretty girls have to look for 
eve strangers, because the people in 
5 won't even let them stand in 
ihe far from giving them a seat. It's been 
ce I last saw her. I wonder 


x in 
| some Es T «piv? A monosyllabic greet- 
| Peer ented by the usually voluble Amer- 
| in£ 


What a world of ideas they have man- 
compress into this two-letter word! 
an being recognises another (exit 
the Pond) and what can be better 


| icans. 


Frog from 
| than that? 
| By the time she got off at ITO, we had 
exchanged a lot of news and gossip. She had 
| taught at a boys' school in her home town 
| for some time. Then she had done a project 
| for a local firm. She had come to Delhi for 
| just a day or two and so she wouldn't be 
able to meet me again. That didn't matter: 
the Frog from the Pond was now back in the 
City of Smiles! No wonder that he laughed 
| heartily when the conductor called out 
| “Hara Bagh!” at Green Park. 
| I went to meet her. Knock-knock. 
| “Who's there?” she asked, as in the joke. 
| "Opportunity," I replied, for now there 
| was hope in my heart. 
“Hello.” A “Hello”, you notice, and not 
| a "No". 


even a bait 
smile! Had flipped for it 
came down to rest on 
whether to fall heads or tails. But what good 
had that face and that smile done when all 
that they had ever said was "No"? This time 
it was a “Hello” and not a *No". 


: like a coin which 
its edge, not knowing 


There was silence followed by pedantic 
talk: biochemistry, geophysies, psychomet- 
rics. Then, courageously, the frog said: 
“Would you like to. . .?" 


“No.” 

"Would you like,..?” 

“No.” 

“Would you...?” 

“No.” 

“Would...?” 

“No.” 

“No?” 

“Yes, no.” 

Silence. Very awkward silence; broken 
by a delirious yell of joy from a group of 
people crowding around a transistor set. 


Nervously, I said: “Durani’s probably hit 
a six.” 


"Couldn't be—he's not playing that well 
today. Probably a dropped catch." 

"If ycu think so." 

“Yes, I do." La Belle Dame Sans Merci? 
Not she; she has feelings. But for a Frog 
from the Pond? 

My shoes weighed twenty pounds each 
as I walked away. The rational part of 


me tried to tell me that she is not all that 
great; that there was no point in wasting so 
much time and energy over her. But does a 
Frog from the Pond have a rational mind? 
Can he think logically and calculate things? 
Does he have that artifice without which it 
is difficult to survive in Delhi? 

The Frog from the Pond brought down 
the castles in the air which he had built and 
put them in his pocket, Like a whipped cur, 
with his tail in his legs, he went to his mas- 
ter. “Good morning, Sir." 

"Morning." 

“May I cry on your shoulder, Sir?” 

“What?” 


“The Frog from the Pond requests 
permission to cry on your shoulders, Sir.” 

“No, no, you can’t do that; my cardigan 
is imported from England.” 


“Imported! From England! Then may 
I... May I touch it, Sir?” 


“OK, OK, but hurry up. I've no time to 
waste." 


Its not his fault, for everyone's got a 
long way to travel in Delhi. Delhi, where 
new colonies spring up like cancerous cells, 
so that people have to go miles and miles 
to meet their friends; where the man-land 
ratio in New Delhi must not go up, and so 
people must commute from one end of the 
city to another for work; where the take- 
over of the city transport from the local 
authorities means a mere change in the col- 
our of the buses because all those who mat- 
ter have a car in any case. As if the colour 
makes any difference to those three people 
who are killed by the buses every day. 
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ictions of the "Hello," said the Frog from the P. 
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Sometimes I wonder if it is better to be 
a frog in the pond then to be a drop in the 
ocean, which is really a zoo. Isn’t it? 
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“creep”. 


o to only three 
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T WANT A HAIRCUT 
LIKE ENGLEBERT 
HUMPERDINCK 


HE WOULD IF HE = 
CAME IN HERE 


THATS NOT THE WAY ENGLEBERT Á 
HUMPERDINCK HAS HIS d 
HAIR CUT! : 


C'eocE ms A DOE 
GOOD PICHER? d 
= es 


T GOTTA GO BACK FOR | i 
| & ING, ILL CATCH UPAR 
WITH YA! j 


KISS? 
Aw, MOM, I 
a HAVENT GOT, 
uy TIME! 
A E 
AS 
/ 


"loo BIG TO KISS HIS 
MOTHER IN FRONT CF 
HIS FRIENDS, AND 
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THE BATTLE AT THE SITE OF “BLACK HILL? 


MA N CF 
ENT. 


OHANURA WAS OT- 
SN TERLI CONFUSED. 


1 f 


S THE ONLY WAY LEFT 
FOR THEM TO SURVIVE. 


see, ALL SAFE, CHIEF! 


GIRLS! I'VE A REAL 4 
PROPOSAL TO J 


NEXT WEEK: 
A NEV] ADVENTURE . 
WANTEO 
AZAD THE POLICE BANDIT 
DEAD OR ALIVE 
REWARD: RS. SO, 


THE PHANTOM--AT THE CONTROLS OF THE FALLING 
ALANE-- BARELY AVOIDS A CEASA-- d 


PEPI AND SAM THE PILOT 
ARE. UP THERE -- 
AND THAT GIRL-- 


b porcus DEAD? 


AS THEY REACH THE PLANE 


m 


VI T r 
NOW, Si ye : YOU REALLY DON'T 
a pene ^ HX ? J KNOW, DIANA? 


ME. PU 
WHAT THIS IS ALL 
ABOUT ! 
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| this shoul 


And advances to priority sectors have grown | »'7* 
2 Because IOB thinks of everybody. E 
All the time. And people know it. 


IOB gives financial assistance — readily and on 
liberal terms — to farmers, small industrialists, exporters, 
artisans, technocrats, small traders, professionals, 
and the self-employed with viable schemes. — 7 


And through numerous attractive 
" Schemes, IOB encourages those 
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MERDEKA AND AFTER 


by K. BHASKARAN 


n India field a strong football team without the Calcutta players? 
well as we did in the recent Merdeka Tournament at Kuala epee 
(pis should not blind our soccer mentors to the toughness of the ee 


in the years ahead. 

g unexpectedly good results achieved 
py the Indian team at the last Merdeka 
val Football Tournament have turned 
eads of many who have no love lost for 
tta-based footballers. Now there is 


Festi 
the h 
the Calcu 


3 a cockiness in their tone that wasn't there 


when the team left in the last week of July 
for Kuala Lumpur. Then they had their 
fingers crossed and prayed that the confid- 
ence of the All-India Council of Sports 
president, General P. P. Kumaramangalam, 
is not betrayed. In their heart of hearts they 
feared that an Indian team without the Cal- 
cutta stars to provide a leavening of skill 
and international experience will be hard 
pressed to put up some kind of a show. 


In the end, this largely inexperienced 
team—only Skipper Inder Singh, Vice-Cap- 
tain Doraiswamy Naiaraj, Magan Singh and 
Gunapandian had played in the Merdeka be- 
fore—fared creditably. It defeated South 
Viet Nam 2-1 (Magan Singh and new cap 
and right-back Nicholas Pereira finding the 
net after Ho Thanh Cang had put Viet Nam 
up early) in the preliminary match to decide 
the groupings; Thailand 2-0 (Inder Singh 
converting two penalties, one in each half); 
Khmer 3-0 (Bernard, Magan Singh and 
Ulaganathan putting the finishing touches 
to a fine aggressive display); and drew with 
South Korea 0-0 (in what was described as 
the best match of the series till then) ; before 
being crippled 0-4 and denied a place in the 
semifinals by ruthless, rough-tackling even- 
tual winners Malaysia, who scotched threats 
by the fast-improving Indian attack by ren- 
dering Megan Singh and Ulaganathan hors 
de combat, 


The three victories, one drew and one 
defeat in five matches—the loss on the tie- 
breaker to South Viet Nam to decide the 
fifth and sixth places may be discounted— 
is a record that the wise guys have been 
hàrping on to support their view that India 
can field strong teams without the Calcutta 
Players who, after all, prize the Calcutta 


€ague pennant more than the Merdeka 
trophy, 


Just As Guilty 


ee critics can ill afford to make sly 
poi s on the Calcutta players for not re- 
the us to the camp for picking the team for 
Espo erdeka, For the men whose claims they 
canes a Were just as guilty and. with less 
ise - Skipper Inder Singh, the outstanding 
m Player of the tournament, joined the 
bie barely a few days before the proba- 
e Were whittled down to 25. He came to 

Camp after assisting Leader Club in a 
urnament at Kanpur! 


Sing e wise. many others, notably Magan 
Colou who is said to have donned the 

ika a ef Rajasthan Armed Constabulary of 
and id in about five events in South India 
ing 2 arly a hundred matches before com- 
; r training, a tired and stale player. 
€ Bangalore lads were in and out of the 


to 


camp, so to speak, as they assisted Chief 
Inspectorate of Electronics and Hindustan 
Aeronautics in the Stafford Cup even though 
they were among the Probables, who also 
fielded as an India squad in the tournament. 
The approach of some of the Goa and Tamil 
Nadu players was just as condemnable. Ex- 
ceptions to this casual approach to the camp 
were the Maharashtra contingent, who were 
present from almost the start at Bangalore. 


I know it for a fact that the coaches, 
Messrs G. M. Basha, T. Shanmugham and 
J. Kittu, were not happy about the state 
of affairs. But they had little choice. They 
had to make the best of a bad bargain. It 
is this awareness of poor preparation that 
influenced their reservations about the pros- 
pects of the team, an awareness that the 
tests on the physical capacities of the 25 
Probables carried out by Dr D. N. Mathur 
(Sports Doctor of the Netaji Subhas National 
Institute of Sports) at Bombay confirmed. 


But all these irrefutable data are being 
overlooked by men who, in seizing every 
point they could to run down the Calcutta 
players, exhibit an opportunism which, if 
it had been so much as faintly emulated by 
our forwards, our showcase would lave 
been filled by trophies.of international 
events. 


No Great Expectations 


However, the team had one thing going 
for them as had their predecessor of 1970. No 
great expectations were held out for them. 
Also, they could scarcely have done worse 
than the team that had competed the pre- 
vious year. In 1969 the team led by Inder 
Singh not only did not win any of its three 
matches but also failed to notch even a 
single goal. And that team also had Magan 
Singh, besides Mohammed Habib and 
Bhupinder Singh Rawat, in. the attack, In 
1971—India did not take part in 1972—the 
team slumped from the third position of 
1970 to tenth! 

That the 1970 team, which had a fair 
quota of Calcutta players, was superior is 
clear not from results alone. Coach Basha 
confessed that the other two officials and 
he decided to instruct the boys to win the 
preliminary game against South Viet Nam, 
though that would put India in the stronger 
group of Malaysia, South Korea, Thailand 
and Khmer. Defeat in that preliminary 
would have drawn India into the comparati- 
vely weaker group of Burma, Kuwait, Ban- 
gladesh and Singapore, in which India could 
have beaten all, including ball-playing 
Kuwait, except Burma, the best team in 
the tournament though they finished only 
third. More vital, however, would have been 
the damage of a defeat in the opening match 
to the team's morale. 

As against this, the 1970 team, which 
also had eleven men new to the Merdeka 
‘Tournament, began with a narrow defeat at 
the hands of Taiwan, trailed by an eighth- 
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SKIPPER INDER SINGH 


minute goal before beating Malaysia 3-1 in 
a rousing match, then lost a thriller to 
Burma 0-2, beat Western Australia 2-0 and 
South Viet Nam 2-1 to qualify for the semi- 
finals. 


In the semifinal, the team lest to South 
Korea 1-2, after a hard-fought match in 
which injuries to star forward Habib and 
stalwart stopper Chandeswar Prasad turn- 
ed the tide against us. Korea scored within 
a minute of Prasad’s substitute, Asoke 
Banerjee, coming on the field for his first 
game—that is, before he could settle down 
to the fast pace of the match. India won 
the losing semifinalists’ match against Hong 
Kong 3-2. 

Even more significant is that the 1970 
team gained maturity and became the nuc- 
leus of the side that won the bronze medal 
at the Asian Games four months later. From 
the admission of one of the officials who 
accompanied the 1973 team to the Merdeka, 
such a development is unlikely. Barely eight 
of the seventeen would find themselves in 
a team that may be entered for the King’s 
Cup in Bangkok this December or for the 
Asian Games at Teheran next September 
and the pre-Olympic Gantes series after that. 
And these eight will include Inder Singh, 
Nataraj and Magan Singh, who were also 
members of the 1970 team. 

This realism of the official is commend- 
able and is shared by his two collegues, The 
official admitted that the inclusion of Tarun 
Bose, Sudhir Karmakar, Sankar Banerjee, 
Pintu Choudhury, Subhas Bhowmick and 
Mohammed Habib would certainly have 
given the team greater balance and power, 
though he would not commit himself to 
saying that results would have been better. 
After all, a team can perform well and yet 
finish as losers because of a superlative dis- 
play by the rival goalkeeper or shots being 
marginally off the goal and either going 
wide or denting the woodwork. What is 
heartening is that our officials are not blind- 
ed by the team’s performances in the re- 


eently concluded Merdeka to the toughness 


of the tasks in the three years ahead, 
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URING noontime recreational activities, 

the President of the Corporation mount- 

ed the platform, accompanied by an overalls- 

dad man off the assembly line, and made 
this speech: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, you are about 
to see how American industry rewards those 
who are conscientious and hard-working. 
This man standing beside me has been with 
the company less than a year, during which 
time his unusual qualities have earned him 
salary increases of more than 100 dollars a 
week. I have watched him closely and ob- 
served how he has got things done. There- 
fore, I am pleased to announce that, start- 
ing this very afternoon, he gets out of his 
work clothes and takes over as an execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of policy at an 
annual wage of 80,000 dollars. Congratula- 
tions to you, Sir." 

The workman shook the extended hand 
and said: "Gee, thanks, Dad." 


time, there, can't you?" 


. Recruit, who has been provided with 
impossibly large boots: “I am, Sergeant, do- 
ing so inside my boots." 


THIS WEEK 


Leningrad: 


ERGEANT, to very raw recruit: “Mark ` 
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RUSSIAN POLICE notice concerning a 


man who was Missing from a town near 


A reward is offered to i 

ing the corpse of Judge Danes 
vich, believed to have been drowned in 
the N eva. Description of the dead man: 
Medium height, fair hair, blue eyes; 


dark suit. Special S 
pum pe characteristic: he 


open-air evangelist, warning his hear- 
i ers to escape the wrath of God i 
, said 
that they had been fully warned of the pe- 
ae of T Without doubt, he said, on the 
udgment Day, there would be weer i d 
gnashing of teeth. p. 


"But I ain't got no teeth," said one little 
woman. 


"Never mind," the evangelist shouted 
back, "teeth will be provided." 2 


"Y AM working for the support of litera- 
ture." 
“Oh, what are you doing?" 
"Making bookcases." 


“T WANT a good book—something uplift- 
ing, you know." 
“Yes, Madam. What about The Last 
Days of Pompeii?" 
“Sounds all right. What did he die of?” 
*An 'eruption, Madam." 


AS R years I've been weighing myself on 
one of those scales that hands out little 

cards. When I started, I weighed 140 pounds. 

Now I weigh 180.” 9 
“How come you gained 30 much?" 
"My pockets are full of little cards." 


TES history class was studying the revo- 
lutionary battle of Saratoga, which was 
probably lost because General William 
Howe chose to remain in Philadelphia. The 
teacher then asked the class to explain this 
major British defeat. : 

"Lack of no Howe," answered a voice 
from the back of the class. 


by MARIO 
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“He wants to look under the bonnet!” 
—From “Punch” 


4 Nite veteran guard saw that all was ready 
and proceeded to blow his whistle for 
the long express to depart. 

Alas, no sound came. He plucked the 
whistle in panic from his lips. The pea had 
dropped out. The atmosphere of charged 
expectancy became overbearing. He almost 
lost his head. He called a lad, he called a 
porter, he enlisted the aid of a stranger who 
had come to see a friend off. No one could 
find a pea. 

Then suddenly he had a brainwave. He 
dashed into the little buffet. They hadn't a 
pea but they did have a split-pea. Almost 
reverently, the frantic guard placed the 
split-pea in his whistle and took up his 
stance. The atmosphere was tense. He drew 
in his breath; blew hard. There was a shrill 
whistle—and half the train moved off. 


WHEN the bishop visited the remote vil- 

lage, the odd lad about the house was 
told that, in the morning, he must take up 
hot water for shaving, knock on the door 
and say: "It's the boy with your water, My 
Lord." 

The next morning nerves were unsettl- 
ed. In answer to his timid knock, the visitor 
said: “Who's there?" 

“tts the Lord with your water, my 
boy.” » 


ME will of the wealthy, but eccentric, 
man was being read and the relatives 
all listened expectantly, especially his play- 
boy nephew. Finally, the lawyer said: “And 
to my nephew, Charlie Jones, whom I pro- 
mised to remember—'Hi, there, Charlie!’ ” 


ICASSO once surprised a burglar at 
work in his new chateau. The intruder 

got away but Picasso told the police he 
could do a rough sketch of what he looked 
like. On the basis of his drawing, the police 
arrested a Mother Superior, the Finance 
Minister, a washing-machine and the Eiffel 


Tower. 


D» you hear about the lawyer's daugh- 
ter who told her boyfriend: “Stop 
andjor I'll slap your face"? 


THIS ENGLAND 


«QYOLZHENITSYN then married Natalya 
Svetlova, who has a fiat in Central 
Moscow and is the mother of his two sins,” 
—The Guardian 
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Millions all over the world do it. LOMA not only 
darkens hair, but also keeps it well-groomed all day 
long. Try LOMA TODAY-you'll use it every day!. 


cum PAIR DARE 
We % 


Hain DRE? 


Sole Distributors & Exporters: 


M.M. KHAMBHATWALA 


Ahmedabad 1 (India) 


Easily available in bottle 
and in tube as pomade 


Agent :— 
C. NAROTAM & CO; Mangaldas Rd., Bombay-2. 


ACILISSAV73 


Lnag 
BoD: 
WON RON fing Ae 


for that refreshing feel e 
t witha happy fragrance “ashes takes 


TALC w g agent PANTHENOL 


of which KPPL are the licensed users. 


NOW — HUI Ulo MANGY Ul FIIUSTO 


ngotri 2] 
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... Because a woman's need 


Iron 


IS More 


A woman needs more Iron: 
because she loses Iron every 
month. Vital Iron — which 
must be replaced. 

A woman needs even more 
Iron during pregnancy and 
lactation: because she must 
provide enough Iron for 
Baby too. 


To replace lost Iron and to 
maintain proper Iron balance 
take Phosfomin Iron —the 
tonic every woman needs. 
Phosfomin Iron helps build 
healthy red blood cells— 
makes you look youthful. 
Phosfomin Iron provides 
vitamins and minerals too — 
makes you feel active and 
cheerful. 


Start yourself on Phosfomin 
Iron today. Take Phosfomin 
Iron every day. 


Available at all chemists 
in 2 sizes: 240 ml and 480 ml. 


New! Phosfomin Iron — 
the first tonic 
specially formulated 
for women 


Phosfomin Is a Registered Trademark of Karamchand Premchand Private Ltd. 
& represents the Registered Trademark of E.R, Squibb & Sons Inc., 
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September 30 


Sunday: 

For luck today, wéar or use: Orange, 
1, diamond. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A lively and 
:nteresting year. Business in general will ex- 
n following bold actions and decisions. 
A January and July next year, mistaken 
sudgement may lead to financial losses. 
aie is a possibility of illness. Domestic 
be romantic and encouraging. 
youngsters should be cautious in choosing 


a partner. 


Monday, October ! 


For luck today, wear or use: Light 
brown, 5, topaz. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A happy and 
enjoyable year. Besides efficiency and skill, 
good luck will also contribute to business 
prosperity. Financial position indicates 
an upward trend. Health remains good. Art- 
ists'and writers will shine. Youngsters will 
have good chances to settle down in their 
career and in life. 


_ Tuesday, October 2 


For luck today, wear or use: Wine red, 
3, amethyst. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The stars in- 
dicate good luck. Business expansion will 
result in a satisfactory financial position. 
Intuition coupled with courage will make it 
possible to take full advantage of every op- 
portunity. Family members will cooperate 
in starting new ventures. Youngsters will 
find the year full of joy and happiness. 


Wednesday, October 3 


For luck today, wear or use: Dark red, 
3, garnet, ^ 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: More than 
average success is indicated this year but 
move with caution before taking important 
decisions. Financially a good year but try 
and conserve monetary resources. Do not 
underestimate rivals, Youngsters should not 


be complacent about studies or love- 
affairs, 


Thursday, October 4 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal 
lue, 4, diamond. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Look forward 
[s fair measure of success this year. A 
m &-standing relationship or partnership 
i end by January or July. Curb heavy 

vestments and new plans. Postpone the 

Pe of a house, landed property or a 

outsic ie Avoid getting deeply involved in 

Ede interests as this might lower pres- 

cie Popularity. Youngsters will make 
ay in their academic careers. 


Friday, October 5 


2 For luck today, wear or use: Silver Brey, 
' &quamarine, 


he Stars Foretell | 


by S.K. KELKAR 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri : 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A sense of 
contentment will prevail, Assets will in- 
crease, Timely support from friends and 
partners will help business interests. A good 
year for those in service. Politicians will oc- 
cupy enviable positions. The domestic atmo- 
sphere is happy and comforting. Youngsters 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 
A lot depends on success in hand- 
ling senior members in and outside 
the home. Resort to cautious in- 
vestment in business. From Wednes- 
a| day onwards, business increases. 
Saturday is auspicious for taking 
important decisions. 
(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 
ə There is a change for the better in 
business. Chances of promotions, 
followed by transfers, are possible 
within a month or two. Monday 
is propitious for business deals and 
financial gains. A dark and beauti- 
ful person enters your life. 


(February 19 to March 20) 
Pisces (Mina) 


Although there is a slight improve- 
ment in business, health may cause 
concern. Youngsters in the family 
may demand more time and money. 
Tuesday is good for negotiations 
and business and the week-end is 
propitious for money gains. 
(March 21 to April 20) 
Aries (Mesha) 
An emotional turmoil 
Wednesday will bring some start- 
ling news. Friday is auspicious for 
settling and Saturday for meeting 
VIPs. Avoid heavy investment on 
Thursday. 


is likely. 


(April 21 to May 20) 
Taurus (Vrishabha) 
Vocational difficulties will be over- 


come slowly and steadily. Business 

will improve a great deal. Indus- 

"V trialists are likely to face labour 

problems. Be discreet in taking im- 

; portant decisions till Saturday. A 
new friend brings business gains. 


(May 21 to June 20) 
Gemini (Mithuna) 

urable change in the family 
Vobis likely this week. Fluctuat- 
ing market situations demand care- 
ful attention. Invest some money on 
Tuesday- Important meetings and 
decisions should be postponed. 
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THIS WEEK FOR YOU 


should try and concentrate on career pro- 
spects, * : z 


Saturday, October 6 


For luck today, wear or use; Rose red, 
6, turquoise. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Look forward 
to a year of peace, quiet and good fortune. 
Brisk business ensures financial stability. 
The employed will fulfil ambitions of pro- 
motion. Sportsmen and academicians will 
be honoured. Writers and film artists will 
win fame. In January and July, there is a 
possibility of embarrassment owing to the 
prejudicial view of superiors. Be cautious. 


(June 21 to July 20) 
Cancer (Kataka) 
It is possible to successfully pave 
the way for a beneficial change. 
Financial assistance offered by re- 
lations should be utilised. Sunday 
is auspicious for small speculation 
and entertainment. New job pros- 
pects are in the air. 
(July 21 to August 21) 
Leo (Simha) 

Avoid diffldence and move ahead 
couragéously. A near relation may 
unexpectedly brighten business 
prospects. Politicians may defeat 
rivals with tact and wisdom. The 
mid-week s auspicious for financial 
gains. 

(August 22 to September 23) 

Virgo (Kanya) 

In business and employment, there 
Vase are chances of turning things 
AN to advantage. Friends and relatives 

S should be tackled with caution in 
order to avoid conflicts, Promotions 


are assured for the employed. Look 
forward to an addition in the family. 
(September 24 to October 23) 
Libra (Tula) 

A. pleasant atmosphere will prevail 
in and outside the home. Within a 
week or two, promotion and eleva- 
tion of status are indicated. The 
mid-week is excellent for personal 
work and Saturday for a journey. 


dn 


(October 24 to November 22) 
Scorpio (Vrischika) 
Speculation and. gambling should be 
CSS avoided. An emotional approach to- 
wards spouses or partners may 
bring unpleasantness. A good deal 
of business can be anticipated on 
Monday-Tuesday. Make domestic 
rearrangements on Saturday. 
(November 23 to December 20) 
Sagittarius (Dhanu) 
Group activities will flourish in 
the next couple of weeks. Place 
emphasis on realising old dues 
rather than on giving credit to new 
customers. Job activities wil be 
strenuous but rewarding. 


ya 
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How proud yo 


Meet Neil Peters. 
He always comes 1st in class 


your son came 
first 3 in class! 


u'd be if 


by Sara 


The quick, easy. corrective methods of 
the Memorex System will soon make your 
child an outstanding success in school! 


The Memorex System has helped thousands of 
students to develop superb memories incredibly 
fast. . . scientifically trained their minds to be 
able to think systematically and accurately . . . 
prepared them for success not only in school, 
but in every sphere of life. 

Now your child too can benefit from the 
Memorex System. Turn him into a brilliant 
success at school; give him a richer, more 
rewarding life. Be proud of your child—give 
him what he needs for success. 

Success... how it is created... how it 


Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangggiá m m m m m m m Emm 


MEMOREX EDUCATION SY: 

612, Churchgate Chambers AS 

Bombay 400020. ew Marine tin 
O Please send me the Mem 

for Rs. 45/- for my child who is M 

LJ Please send me the MEMO to do 
READER with READSCOPE pago o EX 
price of Rs. 53]- only. Tick box debate 
both courses ata savingof Rs.1 
PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTE 
Name 


es, 
Memory 


8l- for Rs 25€ Seng |. 
RS 0l- ony, 


ante EEN - Signature 


l enclose D Rs. 45]- D Rs. 531. Steele No 
one) as complete payment Q Cas. 80/- (ri V. 
D V.P.P. (I guarantee to pay postman “0. 1 
Cheques, Money Orders should be m n for V.Pp; b 


of MEMOREX EDUCATION SYSTER ^ favou, 


b a a BoM COUPON TES 
ui 

FREE Booklet. Careers and Opportunit; 

in the Next Decade peor P 

A revealing analysis of the Indian Economy—a 


guide to help parents decide on 
children, and what opportunities 


knowledge at will! 
Builds a strong ‘‘IMAGINATION’’! 


Improves his reading speed by 100% or 
more— helping him to grasp more, learn more 
and build a strong vocabulary! MEMOREX ^ 


o is a registered trademark of Ross Murarka Inc, [ess 


4 Careers for the; — | 
T is ai a i 
E 1 can be achieved . . . through the Memorex children in the next 10 years, Merton 
e | EUM ic : GUARANTEE: 
a - Teaches your child to “REGISTER” quickly ; 1 
E | what he is taught in school/college! PEE e ne shown by your 
A 2. To “RETAIN” this knowledge f ! f ior A Tete 
E X E t i ge for years! course for a full refund of your Money! 
cd 3. To “RECALL” instantly, accurately, this (less postage & packing) | 
aff | 
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e 


Born for 
the best bab 
in the | 
whole world. 


Born tender. 
Because your baby is. 


Now for your baby, another 
fine product from Glaxo. 

Glaxo Baby tender talc. Spun 
finer so it's tender on baby's 
skin. And, with all the goodness 
of Glaxo products you've 
always trusted: Glaxo Baby 
Food, Ostermilk and Farex. 


You know, Glaxo means the 
best for your baby. 


6 


Glaxo 
Baby tender talc. 


In 100 g. & 400 g. tins. 


ss 
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Stereo Radio 53 
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OPEN 
TO ALL 
| READERS 


We give you pointers for the 
clues of ‘QUOTES’ No. 198 as 
the Closing Date is nigh: 


ALIKE/ALIVE: This person ob- 


it would be against its very nature 
(Continued on P. 68) 


CORRECT SOLUTION TO 


“QUOTES” No, 197 ON P. 68. 


MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 8. 1973. 


Enclosed Money 
Order Receipt/ 
Postal Orders/ 

: ; “Q” Cash Receipts 


CUT ALONG THIS Ling 


CONTEST OF SKILL ! 


clyd i [Mel's] 


ation Trust, Belhi 


* Re. I/- 


CLOSES: MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1973 


CLUES ACROSS 


1 T love being ——,’ he said. ‘Good Scotch and 


SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” OF OCT. 28; 


ENTRY FORM FOR "QUOTES" NO. 198 


nmm Re.Í pee entey 
E GRBA 


iE lvl ER ZRI 


“QUOTES N*|S8 


d eGa@icotri 


POINTERS Here's "QUOTES" No. 198, Our October Offer, with a handsome First Prize of Rs. 12000! Find th x 
£ e su 
n in the clue or use your memory, knowledge and skill to spot the CORRECT WORD from among the words gi BSCStion 
TO CLUES! Eeeh elde. given at ty | 


6 


RESULTS IN THE 
Address Envelope: “QUOTES” No. 198, Competition Department, “Times of India” Offices, Post Bag 
No, 702, BOMBAY-1. $ 


RUNNERS. Up, 


UNDER 3 ERROR; 


, Rs. 3,009 4 


It was more like a night of rolling thun 


5 u dard i | 
viously has a high stan n good friends. L- (ALIKE|ABEVE) one of cloudless ——. Not her grace, either than | 
drink and company. Would such thing but glad. [CLIME 
airing of his preferences testify to 3 Ton demand .of u UE paturenkexciuding 10 She clutched the wide, black arm of the | 

3 > 7 o bid a pumpkin ——. : ] 
his deep love of life or would it TEE acd (CAPERITAPER) eee B UC EB, der | 
prove his bias towards conformity T E ES ^ : TT 14 A drink, the excitement of risking money ie j 
- 5 I think he's amed. He won't —— come rig ——- moments of physical pleasure. A 1 
to those standards and preferen down to it with me, CEVENIEVER), 5 (HUSKY/MUSTY 
ces? Dos ) 

It’s obvious that he takes pride CLUES DOWN 
in the fact that he loves one or 2 Most of the human race does not strive for it, 8 The dust my face and cracked my lips i 
the other. And that can be a hint and what evidence we have about our own so- L <CAKED|RAKED) 

TU ciety suggests that the —— marriage is achieved 9 “Don't it,” she said i H A 3 
to which it must be. only by a small minority of couples and that it on It she said in a hushed little voice, 

y ; oJ is not worked for as a goal by the majority. ILIGHT) 

CAPER|TAPER: A ‘Pumpkin’ is (LIVINGILOVING) | 11 There are a lot of wonderful gentlemen in here, 
a large, fleshy, egg-shaped or glo- A z 2 The only thing that worries me is that mother | 

3 ; 4 His voice raised to normal level and then above. will —— up the cu. (CRACK|CRANK) 
bular fruit vegetable. Being vege- Soon he —— uncontrollably. (RAGED|RAYED) TES IUrhe m ees - E on 
; ; É >a ——! e thought carne insistently back to | 

ble 

Er E et 3 un a 7 it was in his mind to — the jife out of her her. (ROLE|ROPE) 
eat for it to . Being roun ere an en, but he was suddenly grim and | 43 ‘Okay, PH tell you. You me. That's why. 4 
5 : — ; y. 
tense. (SNUFF|STUFF) All right?’ (BUG|DUG) | 
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"QUOTES N9198 


I Entry Re. 1/-. H Entry Re. 1/-. 


In entering this contest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditlons and 
' accept the Competition Editor's decision as final and legally binding. i 
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| NEW | | » | N EW Another quality 


det product 


TRIPLE ACTION — — TRUOLE ACTION 
DET | 


[e] 
2. 
" f : 
E | i rior 
? | New Det is a whiter powder—contains a supe 
| Whitener for the whitest wash. 
H f 
8 New Det has extra cleaning power Removes 
g | FVen hidden dirt, leaves coloured clo 
A | Net oe Wi 
| | softe ga tains Po o Z more clothes than soap, 
| a softener, Saloner la Vir clothes softest on your : GY -= wd whiter than eyar pátere 
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i i 
ES ES WHITEST 
Ee dn Sizes: Det 200, 400, 600, 800, 1000 Cartons WASH 
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ing comfort, day after 


A 

promise of 
ALMONARD 
Tabie Fan 


Now, no more sweating it out in hot stuffy | 
office rooms. Almonard Sleek Commercial 

Table tan spreads soothing coolness all 

around. Its full 90° oscillations let you con- - - 
centrate its cooling power where you want 

it. So, you work in comfort, 

iday after day. 


The powerful — quiet motor has a low 
temperature-rise, even at continuous running 


Whisper-quiet performance from 
precisely-angled and balanced blades 

for better, concentrated cooling. Adjustable 
in height upto 115 mm (43”) with positive 
locking. Absolutely safe. ` 


A sturdy frame — to take the roughest 
handling, and still keep in shape,every piece 
in place. A broad base having more contact 
area with the floor provides high stability. 
Suitable placement of speed-regulation 
control panel within easy reach requires 

no efforts to control. 


E 


Streamlined styling — years ahead of its time. 
All chrome and glitter further protection. 
Plus, a choice of colours! 

That's ALMONARD —utility with beauty: 


Covered under a 2-years 
guarantee and backed 
by an efficient 
after-sales service. 


Available at all leading electrical stores 


WEL? 
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to TAPER. With the greatest en- 
couragement (in fertilizer, water 


or will-power!) it can only grow 
more inert (mass) or more rotund 
(shape). A very titillating choice! 


But the key word is ‘bid’=order. 
Not just ‘require of or ‘expect.’ 
Though the alternatives tantalize, 
spotting the correct word isn’t as 
impossible a feat! 


EVEN|EVER: Even at the easi- 
est this pair is ever an obstacle. 
But this time the choice seems 
clear, One has to decide whether 
T consider that ‘he’ is so ashamed 
that he won't EVEN be frank with 
‘ME.’ Or whether T consider that 
‘he’ is SO ashamed that he will 
never EVER confess to or be frank 
about ‘it’. The point being whether 
T consider myself special (‘even’ 
to me) or whether T' or 'he' con- 
siders ‘it’ so shameful. To decide 
that one has only to examine the 
clue a little more closely. ` 


CLUES & ENTRY FORMS FOR THIS DASSERA OFFER ON P. 


CORRECT SOLUTION TO "QUOTES" No. 197 


315,000 
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OUR DASSERA 


CLOSES: MONDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1973. 


o 


IMPORTANT 


(1) Please note that “QUOTES” Entry Forms can only be had 
€ India and Femina, 
Address your envelopes as follows:— 


in the Illustrated Weekly of 


“QUOTES” No. 


maike ^en 
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CHIMES|CLIMES: Celestia] mu- 
sic of the spheres is contrasted 
with nature in fury? Or is it only 
between fair weather and foul? 
The allusion is cock-eyed and 
must be perverse. That’s the idea 
one gets, harmony and discord. 


BUCKED|SUCKED: She's hang- 
ing on for dear life, that's quite 
clear. But is she on a rocking, 
bucking chair (one in wild mo- 
tion) or is the chair the only firm 
thing to hold on to? Answer that, 
and the correct word is a cinch. 


HUSKY|MUSKY: ‘Rough and 
sturdy’, ‘emotion-laden’, ‘hoarse’ 
are the meanings, that emerge re- 
levant to HUSKY. ‘Pervasively 
fragrant’, ‘strong-scented’, ‘heady’, 
are the meanings that MUSKY 
elicits. Now you can make your 
choice better. 


LIVING|LOVING: A long self- 
explanatory clue. Whether it is a 
cynical or pragmatical statement 
is for you to decide. Decide whe- 


“SOURCES 

ACROSS: 1. Wilson; 2. 
Skinner; 4. Lander; 9. 
Shulman; 10, Forster; 11. 
Brooks; 12. Gaer; 13. 
Keyes. 

DOWN: 2. Ernst; 3. 
Thurber; 5. Snow; 6. 
Blish; 7. Gardner; 8. 
Fox, 


Prize-list jn next issue. 
id 
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198, 


Indian Festal Orders, Please 
No. 198, Bombay-1. 


b 
TES” M you 
eur M. O. to “QUOTES” 
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= 
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(CONTINUED FROM P. 64) 


ther it is preceptive-instructive or 
perceptive-cynical and the correct 
word is before you. The alterna- 
tive is between marriage as a 
vibrant, evolving relationship or 
as a passionate, constant one 
(though both may be enduring). 


RAGED|RAVED: He was speak- 
ing 'below' normal earlier. That 
fact should decide your solution. 
That is to say was he whispering 
or whimpering earlier? If 'speak- 
ing softly’ then RAGED, and if 
‘moaning faintly’ RAVED stand 
respectively at the other end of 
the scale. It’s all a question of 
volition or reaction. Syntax and 
sense can tell you which it must 
be. 

SNUFF|STUFF: To put out or 
extinguish another’s life, or to 
Squeeze or suffocate himlher to 
death. Extremely straightforward 
decision to make, And he was not 
grim and tense earlier till he 
changed his mind. That's the clue! 

CAKED|RAKED: How does the 
dust get to his face in the first 
place? By wind, of course, But is 
the wind a gale or storm or not 


Exclusive Formula 
Helps Shrink Piles 


Without 


Stops Itch—Relieves Pain in Minutes 


NEW YORK—Science: 
has now discovered a new 
healing medication that 
actually shrinks piles 
(hemorrhoids) without 
surgery, except in severe 
cases. In case after case, 
“very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and 
verified by doctors’ obser- 
vations. Pain and itching 
were relieved promptly 
and actual shrinking and 
healing were obseíved. In 
fact, results were so tho- 
rough that sufferers— 
some of them being cases 
of 10 to 20 years—made 
such astonishing state- 
mentsas: “Piles have ceas- 
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so? And what about the rey A 
his body? These Probabilitie, OE 
be reasoned out and With 4 à 
the correct word. too! 
FIGHT|LIGHT: Why the t 
'hushed'? The thing to FIG 
LIGHT, whether it is a rising m. 
of passion or a more mung; 4 
lamp, that's the point. Wheth, 
.the exhortation is to ‘ E 


"e 
impulse' wen 1 


or to ^not light the lani 

CRACK|CRANK: "Smash-up 
‘start-up’ can be decided by 
study of the syntax and 
the words of the person 
ing’. 

ROLE|ROPE: Chance of a ROL 
in a film|play nags her thoughts} 
Or is it a ROPE as a means 4 
escape? i 


BUG|DUG: The choice is wi B 
ther the party of the Second part 
has been complimented or insult 
ed. Whether ‘I’ think ‘she’ under. 
stands me or ‘she’ bothers me 
The compiler adds that it is cer. 
tainly a man saying it to a 
man. So there you are! 
Now lets hear from you! 


Sense Y 
*wo; 


" 


Surgery 


ed to be a problem!” Alt 
this without narcotics,an- p 
aesthetics or astringents! | 
This new medication— 4 
called Preparation í 
ointment—besides help-1 
ing to shrink piles, lubri- 
cates, relieves irritation 
and makes bowel move! 
ment less painful. Prepa- 
ration H is available with 
applicator, in 30 g anti 
the more economical 508 | 
tubes at all chemists.  — 
Write today for a ff 
copy of the informatly 
booklet on piles, to Dep : 
TP-80, Geoffrey Mane f 
& Co.Ltd.,P.O.Box1015^: 
Bombay 400 001 BR. 
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la EE y Ra. beautiful face 
Jes ^ 1 «theres always 
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nutes — (3 ur É d i | secret Offer 


Send us the foil seal on 


blem!” A sce ; T ae Lacto-Cal 
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mists i REFRESHING Use Crookes Lacto-Calamine 
: | WON CREASY i morning and evening before you 
| make up your face — and last 


or a free) 
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yw (al ee J NI thing at night. Then watch how 
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A royal recognition for 


KISHCO 


MADAME FARYAH 
(Mother-in-law of the Shah of Tran) 
Selects Kishco Cutlery & Tableware 
for the royal household. 


Kishco has another royal admirer—during her recent visit to India, 
Mme. Faryah was so enchanted by the beauty of Kishco that she 
immediately decided to take it home to Iran. 


Another tribute to Kishco’s gracious looks and craftsmanship! 
KISHCU —the name that Spells high taste. 


i RIA 12218] - E 
KISHCO CUTLERY MFG. CO. 54-56 Empire Bldg., 138 D.Naoroji Rd., Bombay 4000 


Delhi Office: 1262 Chandni Chowk, Delhi 110 006 


heros'-KCM-31A EN Retail Showroom: 2 Bharat Mahal, 86 Marine Drive, Bombay 400 002. 
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Standard | 
| DUPLICATOR 


Simple in operation with best results, 
New improvement no stencil, special pen. 
or paper required Duplicates 100 copies 
in one of more colours in one operation 
from your writing, typing or drawing 


li 
The fascinating art | 
of Magic for | 
pleasure profit and | 
popularity by post | 
im your spare time. | 
ACADEMY OF MAGIC & MIND POWER, | 


8/39, Grants Building 


ilable in all sizes f 
Available in | Arthur Bunder Road, Colaba, Bombay-5, 


| Jrice Rs. 100l- for foolscap size 
^J The Standard Duplicator Mfg. Co. 
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And many mors features ! 


BATTERY CHARGER 
(1) Universal Charger can charge the Dry 
cells, Batteries and Accumulators (Car Batt- 
ery) of any make and type. (2) It can be 
used as a [ull wave battery eliminator. 
(3) You can use it as a night lamp also 
Price fis. 44/- Packing & Postage extra. 


UNIVERSAL TRADERS 
125. Zakaria Masiid Street. Bombay-400 009. 


enquiries contact : — 
COMET INDUSTRIAL 
CORP. 


P. B. No. 7664, Bombay-67, 
Phone: 6933201. - 
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CREST 
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STICK 


Expert Hearing Aid Consultants 
GEORGE DEMELLO & THOMAS VERGHESE 
offer a wide range of models, Exact scientific 
fittings as per your Doctor's advice. Undertake 
repairs of all makes. Batteries, Cords and Services 
at reasonable rates. All spares available. 

Visit personally: 

HEARING AIDS CENTRE, 


"MAVJIWAM’ SOCIETY BLDG., HO. 3, 3RD FLOOR, 
LAMINGTON RO., P.B. Mo. 4535, BOMBAY 8 


Rs. 1.25. 
Annual 
subscription: 
Rs. 12.50 


INDIAN MADE AIR GUN 


No License Required 


Touch up grey hair with Crest Hair 
Dye Stick. So quickly applled—so 
convenient to carry. Equally effective 
‘on wet, dry or oily hair. Stray grey 
hair or silvery roots take on their 
natural colour with a Crest Hair Dye 
Stick. Anideal hair darkener. 
Available in two popular shades. 
Black and Dark Brown. 


NEW LIGHT 22 bore No. 2 B.S.A. under lever pattern, barrel length 3944 cms. 
overall length 97 cms. Rs. 287.50 Pellets for the above Rs, Sj- per 500. 


Temus:— (1) All orders must accompany 50% advance by money order. 
(2) Please state nearest Railway Station to which consignment is to be 
dispatched. 
(3) Prices quoted above are inclusive of sales tax 
THE BOMBAY ARMOURY 


331, Abdul Rehman Street, Bombay-3. 
Telephone: 326480. Grams: “ARMOURY”. 
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SRM suitings have 
two terrific advantages. 
They drape beautifully, 
and feel as good 
as they look. 
What a perfect fit 
they give your suits! 
Choose from two, 

| superfine textures: 
Tussore and ' Terene' | Cottoni 
In a range of dynamic 
colours and designs. 


Also availabie : 


Shirtings A 
Dhoties A 
Sarees a". 
Dress Materials i 
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Gold Flake Filter Kings comes po v x | ia 
king size length for a really luxurious © j & ; Hei VA. 745 7 ag 
smoke. More Virginia tobacco ff (Pa 
for more satisfaction. N i MP YO Pa 


And smoother too. Worth its length 
in gold—that's Gold Flake Filter Kings. 


GOLD FLAKE. 
FILTER KINGS V 


Wherever you go theyre good Maximum price Rs. 4,00 for 20 Rs, 2.00 for 10 Sube local taxes 
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Heart Phobia E 


E 


Sir—While the article, *Heart Attack 


(August 26), is very informative and edu- 
cative and lays stress on the Seriousness of 
the disease and recommends regular check- 
ups, it seems to carry an inherent danger of 
creating» an undesirable panic and phobia 
amongst ignorant people, who are likely to 
fall victim to cardiac neurosis, which can be 
a greater crippler than the disease itself. 
This has already been established by statis- 
tics compiled in Cardiac clinics in the West. 


New Delhi \ Dr A. C. MEHRA 
Old-Fashioned Or Vulgar? 


Sir—In an otherwise readable article 
(*Vulgarity in Indian Life", September 2). 
the author has gone a bit íoo far 
in dubbing “an average home” as vulgar. 
To explain this, she writes: “In the drawing 
room a row of seagulls on the wall... My- 
riad photographs of the host—receiving his 
B.A. degree, be the college football 
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team, getting married, with children, grand- 


children..." Aj] this may be out of fashion 
today, but certainly not vulgar. 
Madras 


SUNIL ANAND 


, Sir—Qurratulain Hyder has unneces- 
sarily dragged in the former Marxist UF 
Ministry of West Bengal. It is quite un- 
believable that one of the Ministers was in 


the habit of displaying his crystal bed to his 
female guests, 


3 Incidentally, I often find that your con- 
tributors never miss a chance to throw mud 


at certain people whom you do not seem to 
like. This, I think, is in poor taste, 


Calcutta K. B. MENON 


Sir—The bad taste so uniformly display- 
ed in our country is essentially by the 
middle classes, but it sticks to them even 
when they have risen to a higher status and 
is then imitated by the poorer people: eager 
to gain a step on the social ladder. What 


WHEN DOCTORS, EN- 
GINEERS, TEACH- 
ERS, BABUS GO 
ON STRIKE: Strikes 
are no longer the 
prerogative of Ía- 
bour. The white- 
collared are all tak- 
ing advantage of the 

. idea of “collective 
bargaining”. Trade 
union leader V. B. 
Karnik analyses the 
consequences of this 
trend. Rita Karanjia 
interviews a cross- 
section. 


WITH R. K. NARAYAN IN HA- 

WAL: By Khushwant Singh. 

` The two novelists go to this 

“island of paradise" for a con- 

ference on socio-literature— 

and spend most of their time 

on rather unliterary pursuits. 

SCIENTIFIC TEMPER: Do even 

the elite in India possess it? 
Jagjit Singh answers. 
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Roses Are Also Black - p. 


AL. 

Sir—In the article, "The Rose" (Se 
tember 9), Raman Swamy bas said tha 
roses are found in all colours t blue 
and black. Let me point out that, in Ban- 
galore, black roses are also grown. 


Too Much Data 


contrived writing, too much data, stati tics 
and information in the WEEKLY. Also, we 
have too many articles by : : 
authors. There is no dearth of talen 
country. You have just to tap it. 


Bombay NITIN PA 


SCINDIA SCHOOL: Bikram Vohra 
reports on one of our well- 
known public schools. 


THE BERLIN YOUTH FESTIVAL: | 
Photographs in colour. Emi 

ECLIPSE; Story by Nikki Ty. - 
Tomkins Seth ` — 


è cane ER 


. Our Sonar Ban 


Shankar Ray and Mrs Maya Ray. Siddhartha Ray resigned from the 
Congress Party in 1957 (after a year in Dr B. C. Roy’s Cabinet as 
Minister for Law) on the issues of corruption and land reform. He 
rejoined the party after Mrs Gandhi became Prime Minister in 1967; 


How Much Have Bengali Politicians Done For West Bengal? 


by Aveek Sarkar 


Caleutta’s major grouse is that it is ignored by 
Delhi. Some people even draw a parallel between 
the situation in Pakistan before the liberation of 
Bangladesh and say that West Bengal is being 
similarly “colonised” by the northerners. The list 
of complaints is endless: the low price of jute, the 
allocation of a bare Rs 322 crores for the State in 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan, the unwillingness of the 
frrigation Ministry to release 40.000 cusees of 
water through the Farakka Barrage to rehabili- 
tate Caleatta Port, ete. The annual per capita 
income of West Bengal is Rs 524—which makes it 
the twelfth richest State in the country. All this is 
ascribed to the fact that no Bengali after Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee hus wielded power at the 
Centre. Has Siddhartha Shankar Ray enough lever- 
age with Mrs Gandhi to set Bengal on the road to 


economie prosperity? CC 5 In Public Domain. UP State Museu 


his admiration for her has only increased with time. He has faith in 
her ability to lead the country to socialism. Mrs Gandhi chose him to 
be Chief Minister of West Bengal after the Congress won a sweeping 
victory in the State in 1972. Below: At a market in rural West 
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OKHALE was once misquoted as having 

said that what Bengalis thought today 

the rest of India would think tomorrow, 

What Gokhale did say was that what educat- 

ed Indians thought today the rest of India 
would think tomorrow. 


For years the Bengali was made to feel 
superior. He was even permitted to ac- 
quire an abusive vocabulary to. address his 
fellow countrymen. And he did. The Bengali 
has realised only now that, all along, the 
rest of the country had been enjoying an 
enormous joke at his expense 


1939: the, story begins at Tripura 
on a winter morning. The occasion is the 
election of the Congress President. The in- 
cumbent—a stormy petrel named Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and a Bengali to boot, who 
sought re-election, His opponent was an as- 
cetic Brahmin by the name of Pattabhi Sita- 
ramaiyya who did nof have much support of 
his own. But, then, he was known to be the 
nominee of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandbiji had 
announced that he would consider Sitara- 
maiyya's defeat his personal defeat and giv- 
en veiled threats of retirement im case his 
candidate lost. The candidate lost. 


But Gandhiji did not retire, He merely 
absented himselt from the Congress Session 
and began a game of politicking that would 
have done credit to his now famous name- 
sake. The Mahatma ultimately forced the 
Bengali to accept a hostile Working Com- 
mittee resolution binding Bose to seek his 
appreval for Congress programmes. Within 
a month Bose resigned. In the 35 years since 
then, ro Bengali has held a position of emi- 
nence within the ruling party. 


A Devalued Finance Minister 


The redoubtable Atulya Ghosh survived 
a long while in the corridors of power and 
became a king-maker. But even he could not 
become the President of the Congress, de- 
spite being a leading light of the caucus that 
then made and later unmade the party. Nor 
could Mr Ghosh use his considerable weight 
to obtain for his proleges any significant 
Ministerial nosts. I have deliberately omitted 
Sachjn Chaudhuri, the Union Minister for 
Finance from 1965-1967. Such was the autho- 
rity Chaudhuri was allowed that he was not 
even consulted when the Government took 
the momentous decision to devalue the 
currency! 


In the 26 years that a national govern- 
ment has been ruling the country, only one 
Bengali has held a position of influence in 
the Union Cabinet. Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
(1901-1953), the Vice-Chancellor of Caicutta 
University, and, later, Union Minister for 
Industries, was a remarkable Beng ali. 
Throughout his brief tenure, Mookerjee ad- 
vocated the cause of his State and helped 
Place its problems on a national platform. 
Since then all that Bengal has held at the 
Centre are unimportant portfolios like Law, 
Health and Education. Mookerjee later Jeft 
the Cabinet to found the Jana Sangh and 
died as its President. 9 

Even in the rarefied atmosphere of 
revolutionary politics, the Bengalis hardly 
gained room at the top. The decisive voices 
in the two recognised Communist Parties did 
not belong to Bengal, although one assumed, 
as rather a matter of fact, that the Bast was 
red. The more extreme of the two the 
CPI(M), even decided recently to bring a 
revolutionary from the South for the ideolo- 
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KING THE FIRES OF INDUSTRY. Engineeriug, jute, coal, tea and steel | i 

MD in West Bengal. The number of registred factories in the State has risen fram VERR 

in 1947 to 6,027 in 1971. The increase in employ ment, however, has not been proportionate, The 

number of dac wer ers pas mser iron 6.68 
kers in the jute industry has gone down ) [un à ] 

Rit sanzi the number of unemployed in the State is 28 lakhs, of which 10 lakhs 


are educated. 


gical benefit of its eastern comrades. A ior- 
tuitous development spared Bengal this final 
indignity. The messiah from the South had 
to stay put as he had to shoulder the res- 
ponsibilities of a colleague in his State who 
fell ill. 


Bengal's name was kept alive in the re- 
volutionary map by the courageous action of 
the CPI(ML) or the Naxalites as they had 
come to be known. There were five Bengalis 
in the Central Committee of this party and 
twice as many from other parts of India. 
The “Charu Syndicate"—the label used by 
the rival ideological schism in the commit- 
tee to identify the Bengalis—despite its 
numerical weakness, held sway. This was 
only to be expected because, excepting minor 
parts of Andhra and Orissa, this movement 
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lakhs in 1947 to 8.09 lakhs in 1970. The figure 
from 2.99 lakhs in 1947 to 2.25 lakhs in 1970. 


was in essence as Bengali as the Mohun 
Bagan Club. But Bengal's dominance over 
the movement was resented. Criticism came 
from Satya Narain Singh, Secretary of the 
Bihar State Committee, member of the Cen- 
tral Committee and later one of the creators 
of a rival party that mainly depended for its 
sustenance on the  Bengal-Bihar-Orissa 
border committee, the principal breakaway 
group of the CPI(ML). Singh and his cob 
leagues in Bihar alleged that when Charu 
Majumdar said that the East wind would 
prevail over the West wind, he meant that 
Bengal would prevail over Bihar. 


That this line of reasoning proved falla- 
cious is not the moot point, (Ashim Chat- 
terjee, a fellow Bengali in Majumdar's 
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A DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE. A healer first and a politician after, Dr B. C. 
Roy ran a free clinic two hours a day. As Chief Minister of West Bengal from 
1948 till his death in 1962, he kept the administration running smoot ly des- 
pite the influx of millions of refugees from East Pakistan. His close associa- 
tion with Mahatma Gandhi made him a much-sought-after mediator between 
warring factions of the Congress in the early 1950s. With him in the picture 


is former Union Law Minister A. K. Sen. 


Committee and sniggeringly dismissed by 
Singh as one who had no experience whatso- 
ever of mass movements, was later ío lead 
the revolt against Majumdar.) The inner 
party schism cut across communal lines and 
took on at least the semblance of an ideolo- 
gical struggle. The significant fact was that 
the non-Bengalis did look upon their Ben- 


gali comrades with suspicion and did not 
hesitate to make use of communal feelings 
in their onslaughts on the party leadership. 


Apart from restoring the pride of the 
Bengalis, the Maoists also served an import- 
ant need. They forced the Centre to do some 
sincere soul-searching. Some incidental poli- 


DETHRONED KING-MAKER. Atuluva Ghosh was poli- 
tical “Big Boss” of the West Bengal Congress since he_ was 
elected PCC President in 1950. Atulya emerged as Cabi- 
net-maker and puppeteer par excellence when P. C. Sen was 
Chief Minister. A prominent member of the “Syndicate”. 
Atulya left the Indira Congress after the 1969 split. At right 
is Dr P. C. Chunder, then PCC President of Congress (O). 
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tics in the State also helped. In the Fourth 
General Election in 1957 the Congress Party 
failed to get an absolute majority. A mot- 
ley group of political opponents took the 
saddle under the tag of a "United". Front. 
Unity, of course, is a virtue of which the , 


Bengali bas never thought much. A front | 


2 
f] 


could not last long. It did not. Turncoats 


A JOYLESS AJOY. He led a peace march 

against the policies of his own government (i 
and went on a three-day fast in December | 
1969 to protest against violence in the very 
State of which he was Chief Minister! Elect- 
ed without a break to the Legislative As- 
sembly since 1952, Ajoy was Minister fe 
Irrigation in B. C. Roy's Cabinet till 1962. 


led 
He subsequently left the GETAR i l 
a group of dissidents unae Teik | 


Bangla Congress. Known 
Gandhi” for his organisational p PU | 
district, Ajoy headed dud ae E d 

i dominated by he . 
Eri 9 He bounced back to life after 
A eight cm h-old Ministry was dismissed 
ri = 


in 1967. but, in 1970, vital differences E 
the CPM led to his resigning and form 
non-Marzist Ministry which fell p. A 
lack of support. The pro-Congress wav 
1971 pushed him into obscurity. 
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Who Built Delhi's 
Red Fort? 


Sir—The article entitled, “Who Built 
Delhi’s Red Fort?” (September 9), is a speci- 
men of sheer gauchery and bias. P. N. Oak 
has merely championed himself in refuting 
the well-established authenticity of the 
builders of important Muslim monuments 
and memorials, Next he will write that 
there was no Mughal Empire and all kings 
from Babar to Bahadur Shah II were in fact 
Hindus. 


Patna A. S. ABDULLAH 


Sir—The article on the Red Fort, strip- 
ping history of the frills of falsehood and 
baring the naked truth, was more thrilling 
than all the nudes published by you so far. 


Similar skeletons need to be pulled out 
of university, archaeological and Tourist 
Ministry cupboards for public display on 
this new crossroads of history indicated by 
P. N. Oak. 


You should go the whole hog and carry a 
complete series on the true history of In- 
dia's architectural heritage. 


New Delhi TEJ PAL GUPTA 


Sir—I hope Shri Oak is now applying his 
hysterical genius to the problem of proving 
that Jama Masjid, Delhi, was in fact a fish- 
ing tank excavated by Samudragupía of 
the Gupta dynasty. 


Instead of proceeding against each 
building one after another, it would be 
easier for Oak to prove that Shahjahan him- 

f self was a high-caste Hindu. 


i Monghyr NAYYAR 


| Sir—A bout P. N. Oak's anti-Muslim 

4 bias the less said the better. Who is going 
to stop him if he says that the Lal Qila 
was built by Lal Bahadur Shastri? 


Bombay V. S. AHMED BASHA 


Sir—I was delighted to read the article 
on the origin of the Red Fort in Delhi. 
Whenever I visited the Fort, I had a hunch 
g that it was all Hindu. Now P. N. Oak has 
— done well in proving it with telling evidence. 

No other historian, living or dead, has 
brought about such a landslide in historical 
concepts. 


I hope you will feature an article by 
7 the Taj Mahal and the other im- 
| buildings in India. 


SEM 
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Sir—I believed that the WEEKLY gave 
authentic data. But my belief evaporated 
when I saw Shri Oak's article on the Red 
Fort. Do you want to bring the WEEKLY on a 
par with those cheap rags which go for sen- 
sational items minus authenticity? 


Hyderabad SYED MAZHARUDDIN 


Sir—The article by P. N. Oak is an eye- 
opener for the students of Indian history. 
Our glorious past was hidden behind a cur- 
tain by lazy archaeologists. Shahjahan, as 
we know, was a drunkard and was engaged 
in bloody warfare throughout his reign. 
He could not have had any time to spare 
for a massive edifice like the Red Fort. 


Bombay K. K. POOJARI 


Sir—I don't know whom P. N. Oak 
hopes to convince with his ridiculous and 
irresponsible writing. It is an ugly produc- 
tion of his fascist mind. He has exaggerated 
the minor points out of all proportion and 
overlooked all the major evidence. Look at 
any monument with a jaundiced eye and a 
fertile imagination and you can create new 
history. 
Ahmedabad SANJAR ALAM 
II 


Sir—Yesterday, when I visited the Red 
Fort in Delhi with the WEEKLY (September 
9) to guide me, I found to my surprise many 
others similarly clutching copies of the 


^ WEEKLY! 


At least P. N. Oak's article has added 
a new zest to visits to the Red Fort! 


New Delhi R. N. BANSAL 


Sir—The article sounds like the tales of 
Sheikh Chilli. The treatise, based on fables, 
is subject to refutation. Contemporary chro- 
nicles, archaeological data, the process of 
development of Indo-Islamic architecture 
and its attaining perfection during the reign 
of marble under Shahjahan, all prove 
that the Red Fort was not built by any 
Hindu king. 


Lucknow P. R. SEN GUPTA 


Sir—The article proving that Delhi’s 
Red Fort existed six hundred years before 
Shahjahan is a great discovery. Your readers 
should be grateful to you for giving 
them such a treat. I shall be looking for- 
ward to similar enlightening articles on 
other famous historical buildings. I must 
confess to a feeling of being cheated all 
these years during my numerous visits to 
the Red Fort. 


New Delhi SANTOKH SINGH 


Sir—P. N. Oak has stated that, accord- 


ing to the Badshahnama, Shahjahan, on 
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ascending the throne, ordqred the demoli. 
tion of all Hindu temples throughout his 
realm. In order to explain how he 
apparently overlooked the so-called “Moti 
Mandir”, right inside the Red Fort, the au- 
thor has probably forgotten to produce evi. 
dence of the Emperor being hype»metropic. 


Poona M. B. BATTLIWALA 


The General's Personal Score? 

Sir—One is struck by the candid ang 
innocent admission by General Tikka Khan * 
(September 9) that, during the first few 
months of the Bangladesh crisis (March- 
September 1971), only four cases of rape 
were known to him. Is he disclosing his per- 
sonal “score”? 


New Delhi P. R. KAPOOR 


Sir—Does the General forget his words 
in Dacca that if Pakistan left Bangladesh, 
they would be leaving behind a nation of 
bastards. Let the war crimes trials be held 
for the wqrld to learn of Pak atrocities from 
the mouths of those victims who have sur- 
vived. o» 


An Englishman has said: 


Muslims love women and Sikhs love 
wine. 

Hindus love money, to collect every 
dime. 


My association with the Muslims of Pak- 
istan and my long service with the police 
have convinced me that the above verse is 
correct, 


New Delhi TEK SINGH BAHL 


Sir—General Tikka Khan's views on the 
Indian propagandists are absolutely correct. 
Our press and radio cannot boast of un- 
biased reporting. To cite one example, a 
leading Southern paper published a front- 
page report of Tikka Khan's “death” at the 
time of the 1971 war followed by the news of 
his “burial” with “full military honours”. 


Secunderabad S. IQBAL ALI 


Sir—Your sense of satire is really com- 
mendable, The cover story is on the tiger 
and, in the same issue, an interview with the 
man-eater (and woman-eater) of Bangla- 
desh! 


Bombay K. RAJAMANI 


Sir—While reading your interview with 
General Tikka Khan I felt that I wes sit- 
ting next to the Pak General. 


Bombay K. K. SEARMA 


Sir—Your interview with Tikka Khan 
was disappointing. You did not ask him any 
daring questions and you failed to defend 
the attack on the Indian Press and AIR. The 


' photogrgphs were not recent ones and had 


no connection with the article. 


You spent two hours with Tikka Khan 
and gave us only four pages, whereas you 
met Mr Bhutto for only one hour and gave à 
14-page spread. Sometimes you cheat us 
miserably, Sardar Saheb, give us our Re l's 
worth and don’t fill 50 per cent of the 
magazine with advertisements! 

Gurgaon K. S, RAJANNA 
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l were sorted out and a fresh government of 
D sorts popped up. When this did not last, 
i President’s Rule was imposed. 
i Two years later, in 1969, the old Front- 
men were able to piece together a cohesive 
E s group and fight the election collectively. The 
7 policy paid dividends. The Front won a mass- 
i ive mandate, set up a government and spent 
| the rest of the time fighting one another. 
1 Thirteen months later, the Chief Minister, 
| ostensibly the leader of the Front, called his 
4 ewn government uncivilised and barbarous 
i and decided to pack his khaddars. Presi- 
l dent's Rule was imposed once again. The 
Í tide in the affairs of the Congress was, how- 
ever, turning. After a brief unhappy partici- 
| pation in a Coalition Ministry, consequent to 
Í an election in the interim period, the Con- 
{ gress came back into the picture, sailing 
y into power. In the aftermath of the Bangla- 
1 desh euphoria, it was able to ride the tide in 
5 full. If nothing else, the Bengali knew his 
| poetry. 
i 


New Tool 


Much water, meanwhile, had, flowed 
down the Hooghly—despite the fact that the 
Union Irrigation Ministry had not been will- 
l ing to release through the Farakka Barrage 
the 40,000 cusecs of water thought necessary 
i for the rehabilitation of Calcutta Port. First, 

the inventive genius in the Bengali discover- 
| ed a new tool which proved more potent 

than even a labour strike to settle an indus- 

trial dispute. The name of the game was 
| gherao, defined by the Chief Justice of Cal- 
| cutta High Court as a “physical blockade of 
1 a target by encirclement... The target may 
| be a place, or a person or persons, usually 
| the managerial or supervisory staff of an in- 
1 
| 


dustrial establishment". The consequences ' 


were disastrous. The flight of capital pre- 
C E eee 


THE CHAIRLESS CHAIRMAN—CHARU 
MAJUMDAR. From 1967 a spectre that 
haunted parts of India, especially Bengal, 
was the CPI (M-L) led by Charu Majum- 
dar. While the conservatives criticised the 
UF Government for allowing the Naxalites 
to grow unchecked, the leftist parties blam- 
ed the CPI (M-L) for unleashing forces of 
violence which led to the UF's downfall, 


6-0 fin Publi 
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A NOT SO AMAR JYOTI. The de facto 
leader of two UF Ministries (in 1967 and 
1969-70), Jyoti Basu has been often labelled 
as a Marxist without mass contact. He is a 
barrister and was at one time close to Palme 
Dutt, the prophet of Indian Communism. 


THE LAST LAUGH. On o 


1 angotri 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. P. C, Sen succeeded 
B. C. Roy as Chief Minister in 1963. His ad- 
vocating the abolition of Food Zones led to 
constant friction with the Centre. The scar- 
city of food during his regime caused wide- 
spread riots in the State, 


pposite ends of the table—Jyoti Basu (right) looking speculative- 


ly at Siddhartha Shankar Ray, the present Chief Minister of Bengal, This was when Jyoti 
Basu was Deputy Chief Minister in the 1969-70 UF Government. 


sumably did not take place, but new invest- 
ments were certainly shy. They still are. 

Further, the people’s faith in the law- 
and-order machinery was badly shaken fol- 
lowing political disturbances that often took 
violent turn. Even murder ceased to be 
front-page news when the Naxalites took to 
the assassination of “class enemies”. 


Third—and this time the silver lining. 
After the electoral defeats, the Congress 
Czars went into seclusion, not having the 
courage to face public ire. Their inacti- 
vity brought the reins into the hands of 
newcomers unaware of the supposed sacri- 
fices of yesteryear. These newcomers were 
tough, unknown and uninhibited. They 
were willing to face the masses and willing 
to play it the way the leftists knew best—i.e. 
by the rules of violence. The campus was 
the first testing ground. A successful begin- 
ning in Calcutta's academic world showed 
that a new force in the State politics had 
emerged. The greening of the Congress had 
begun. 
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This then was the West Bengal that 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray inherited. The eco- 
nomy was still limping, but recovery was 
possible with a sufficient infusion of new 
capital. The body politic, hammered and 
sickled out of shape by successive govern- 
ments each contributing to the general dis- 
order, had the pleasure of seeing youth chal- 
lenging the ways of the old. But conflict 
with the Centre was improbable since Con- 
gress Chief Ministers were nominees of the 
Centre and held office only at the Centre's 
pleasure. 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray's character in- a 
cluded qualities that were decisive in mak- 
ing him the successful politician that he is. 
To succeed in Bengal politics, one must, first, 
have pedigree, Ray is the grandson of Chit- 
taranjan Das, barrister, politician, leader of 
the Swarajya Party of the twenties, compa- 
triot of Indira Gandhi's grandfather and a 
deshbandhu, Next, the politician must have 
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reasonably pleasant looks. Six-feet-plus, Ray 
makes a strikingüfigure although it is said 
that he does not look half his height when 
he sits in the Chief Minister's chair. 


Third, some formal acquaintance with 
the practice of law—preferably in England. 
Fourth, and perhaps ‘the most important—an 
established reputation in a profession before 
joining politics, The pragmatic would think 
that the importance lay in a financial base 
for his political career. Most politicians have 
also to face allegations of misuse of funds. 

° It is bad politics to call a solvent man a 
thief. 


Full marx, but not quite the story. This 
apparent renunciation of material success 
wins applause for another reason. The hoi- 
polloi should be able to say: “What an asce- 
tic man! He has given up everything for his 
country!” Of such stuff are political giants 
made. Thus a Bidhan Chandra Roy, thus a 
Siddhartha Shankar Ray. Shades of sannya- 
sin—that most romantic concept of a tramp 
—and hence mostly bachelor Chief Ministers, 
a hangover from the days when politicians 
were expected to practise brahmacharya 
(celibacy). Ray is married, the first Chief 
Minister to be so, but has no children. 


Even greater success is assured if the 
politician is able to cloak himself in the 
saint’s loin-cloth, Only Bidhan Chandra Roy, 
before Siddhartha Shankar, had these quali- 
ties and hence his success. Roy, who was a 
doctor, had as many academic degrees from 
England as would fill a page of the WEEKLY 
and, standing on the dais, he could reported- 
ly spot tuberculosis bacteria in the lungs of 
a woman sitting in an obscure corner in the 
back row. That’s medicine for you! 


Atulya Ghosh and Prafulla Chandra 
Sen, the two persons whose association gave 
the Congress a lasting stigma, were both poor 
men. They had no foreign education simply 
because their parents could not afford any. 
They could not exactly be called handsome. 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray, Bar-at-Law, 
faced no such problem. He had, besides, an 
instinct for survival and the uncanny knack 
of spotting the winning side. Ray, who held 
the portfolio of Law in Dr B. C. Roy's Gov- 
ernment, resigned from the Ministry in 1958 
to protest against the Government's food 
policy. He resigned from the Congress Party 
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THE AUTHOR, Aveek Sarkar is Editor of 
The Hindusthan Standard, Calcutta, and is 
one of the new generation of Bengalis with- 
out memories of the Calcutta Killing or 
idolatry towards Tagore. He joined the pro- 
fession at 18 and acquired his skill as an 
apprentice to Harold Evans of the Sunday 
Times, London. Sarkar, in his own words, 
is fond of the Raj and Kipling, Nirad Chau- 
dhuri and vintage port, and, in general, 
things British. His hobbies include horse- 
riding (when he can find time) and one- 
upmanship (when he can bring it off) 


NINE HUNDRED MILES TO DELHI: Almost 14 years to the day he left the Congress in 


i 


protest against the corrupt practices of the Government, Siddhartha Shankar Ray became 
Chief Minister of a Congress Government in Bengal. He had left after reading out a strong- 
ly worded statement to the Assembly which caused the late B. C. Roy to label him a “leftist”. 
This, perhaps more than anything else, was responsible for his return to power under the now 
radicalised Congress image. While Siddhartha has brought with him the glamour of a highly 
successful, debonair and “sporty” barrister, he also holds—next to P. C. Sethi of Madhya 
Pradesh—some sort of an unofficial record for trips to Delhi. Ray has the distinction of being 
the only Chief Minister to be in both the Congress Working Committee and the Central Par- 


liamentary Board of the Party. 


that year and later rejoined it. In intra-party 
squabbles Ray’s loyalty has always been to 
Mrs Gandhi. After her victory, the Prime 
Minister rewarded him, first, by including 
him in her Cabinet and then by handing 
over the State of West Bengal to his care. 


Ray is said to be held in high esteem 
at the Ceniré, The measure of this esteem 
can be seen from the fact that he is a mem- 
bér of both the Congress Working Commit- 
tee and the Central Parliamentary Board of 
the Congress, a privilege which no other 
Chief Minister enjoys. The fact that his name 
has been linked with some of the important 
decisions of the Government of India (the 
appointment of the Chief Justice, the take- 
over of the coal mines) is also an indication 
of his power. But even such power has not 
been useful in getting a policy favourable to 
his State. Indeed it may even be called a 
drawback. For Ray’s frequent trips to New 
Delhi have earned him the uncharitable title 
of “Delhi-based Chief Minister", Ray, like 
Atulya-Ghosh before him, has also not been 
able to influence Delhi, A few examples will 
suffice. An important reason for the State's 
former economic primacy is its proximity 
to key mineral resources—coal and iron. 
Since 1956 iron and steel prices have been 
made uniform throughout India and there 
has been a partial equalisation of coal prices. 
At one stroke this has offset the locational 
advantage for industries in West Bengal. 


After Independence a large number of 
the State's paddyfields had to be converted 
to jute-growing fields, since.most of the tra- 
ditional jute acreage was in East Bengal 


and hence lost to Pakistan. Over the years 
the price of rice has risen sharply while the 
rise in the price of the jute crop has been 
marginal. This has meant a flow of capital 
away from the State since the revenue earn- 
ed from jute is far less than that earned 
from rice. 


The West Bengal Government, which 
has been trying to overcome these disad- 
vantages suggested that (a) uniform cotton 
prices for the entire country be declared and 
(b) procurement prices of jute be increased. 
The first would make West Bengal's textile 
mills more competitive and the second 
would mean dn infusion of capital into ru- 
ral Bengal. But the efforts of Siddhartha 
Ray's Government have so far been unre- 
warding. 


The economic injustices that have been 
done to the State make sad reading—and the 
temptation to draw a parallel with the rela- 
tionship which once existed between East 
and West Pakistan may even begin to make 
sense. In its election manifesto, the CPI(M) 
has already contended that West Bengal was 
being treated as a colony of the Centre. 


The hero of Hermann Hesse's novel, a 
pamesake of the present Chief Minister of 
West Bengal, staked all his hopes on the 
Buddha. He was disillusioned. Success came 
to Ray because of his connections in New 
Delhi He thought that the same connections 
would be enough to usher in a new age. 
They have not been enough. Bengal con- 
tinues to be neglected. Like in Hesse's novel, 
Siddhartha is beginning to find out that 
there is no certain way to nirvana. 


— CE MI n a mel li sume le 


*BRAN..DED"! Kashi Kant Maitra was 
forced to resign as Food Minister of Bengal 
in August this year after his confidential as- 
sistant was arrested in connection with the 
wheat bran scandal. In a statement to the 
Assembly, Mr Maitra demanded a judicial 
probe into his own conduct. His allegations 
about the Ray Government being influenced 
by a coterie of hoarders and profiteers were 
almost identical to what the present CM had 
accused the B. C. Roy Government of being 
14 years ago. Far right: The respecta le re- 
volutionary. Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, now 
President of the All-India Youth Congress, 
has played a major role in project ing a 
radical image of the Congress, Factional 
squabbles in the Bengal Youth Congress 
have, however, begun again. 


Kashi Kant Maitra Das Munshi 


| 
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— Tamil Nadu and Mysore. 


Calcutta Port, with its satellite, Haldia, handles a 
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INDUSTRY IN WEST BENGAL 


In the fifties, West Bengal had 
pride of place on the industrial 
map of India. It lost its pre-emi- 
nent position owing to political 
instability and labour unrest. 
With order restored under thé 
Ray Government. the State is 
making a brave attempt to re- 
cover lost ground. 


by M. L. KAMATH 


“PHONT sell your elephant to buy medi- 

cine for the cat," runs an African saw. 
In no State in India has this truism been 
violated more diligently and with such dis- 
astrous results as in West Bengal. 

In striving to establish their ideological 
hegemony, the political parties here threw 
the economic well-being of the State over- 
heard. The outcome is there for all to see 
and it was pointedly brought home during 
the recent tour of West Bengal Industries 
Minister Tarun Kanti Ghosh to Maharashtra, 


advantages of going there. The tour of Mr 
Ghosh and the tenor of his appeal to indus- 
trialists were different in the sense that the 
major—or: is it the only?—advantage 
which he offered to the industrialists to set 
up industries in West Bengal was that the 
law-and-order situation had improved con- 
siderably and the sad legacy of the previous 
two United Front Governments had been 
obliterated. But has this appeal borne fruit? 


If the recent debate in the State As- 
sembly on the industrialisation of the State 
is any guide, the z pea! seems to have gone 
unheard. What comes out clearly is that, 
more than the industrialists and the busi- 
nessmen not coming to West Bengal to set 
up units, the State itself has no directional 
purpose in going about its job. For more 
than a year now—the Ray Government has 
been in the saddle for over 18 months 
—a list of industries proposed to be set up 
has been bandied about. This comprises a 
tyre-and-tube unit, a nylon plant, a TV set 
unit, a cement. plant and an alloy steel 
plant. 


However, for an investment of over 
Rs 100 crores needed to get these units off 
the ground, the State seems to have access 
to barely Rs 1 crore, while the rest of the 
funds are yet to be located and mobilised. 
Even detailed studies have not been pre- 


pared for want of funds. This means the 
letters of intent may have to wait to be con- 
verted into licences. In the case of the cement 
plant it has been even said that the original 
capacity was found to be too small for the 
economy of scale, whereas, to set up a plant 
of the requisite size, it was found that the 
essential raw material was not available! 


Meanwhile, the State's Fifth Five-Year 
Plan estimates an outlay of Rs 5,600 crores, 
including Rs 1,400 crores from the private 
sector. The big question mark facing the 
State is whether the official campaign blam- 
ing the previous UF Governments for the 
depressing state of the economy has been 
heeded by the entrepreneurs. Even after 18 
months of the present government, there 
does not seem to be any worth-while flow 
of capital into the State. 

Interestingly, on the first anniversary 
of its coming to power, the Ray Government 
inserted’ advertisements in the national 
dailies about the performance of the State; 
breaking it into four categories. One—dur- 
ing 1947-62, under Dr B. C. Roy's adminis- 
tration; two—during 1962-67, under P. C. 
Sen's regime; three—during 1987 and 1969-70 
when the two UF Governments were rul- 
ing; and four—during one year's rule of 
the Ray Ministry. If the Roy and Sen ad- 
ministrations are left out—as the advertise- 
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b 
ment itself concedes it was the time of 
laying down the basic infrastructure—the 
comparison between the administrations 
during the other governments merely pin- 
points the number of closure of units and 
the number of unemployed on the one hand, 
and the number of units reopened and the 
rehabilitation of the unemployed on the 
other. Significantly, there is no mention of 
any new industrial units being set up in 
the past 18 months, though it has been said 
that offers worth Rs 400 crores have been 
made by industrialists. 


The statement blaming the UF Govern- 
ments' rule for the law-and-order situation 
that led to economic chaos is double-edged. 
If the above-mentioned advertisement had 
said, "We inherited a completely chaotic 
law-and-order situation", there is the oppo- 
site claim of the trade union leaders quot- 
ing the present government's survey of the 
labour situation in 1972, 


Principal Causes 


The survey said that the principal 
causes of the closure of units were financial 
stringency, lack of orders, market depres- 
Sions and shortage of raw materials. Thus, 
"closures cannot be described as a reaction 
of employers to gheraos resorted to by in- 
dustrial workers in the past year”, It further 
said: “It is clear from what has been stated 
that the bad industrial climate cannot be 
Said to be the immediate cause of so many 
closure cases in West Bengal By shifting 
the blame either to the non-cooperative 
attitude of industrial workers or to the mi- 
litancy of trade union organisations, no 
improvement can, therefore, be successfully 
effected in the existing closure areas. In the 
circumstances, other measures should be 
explored for a cure towards alleviating the 
malady of closure.” 


It is a mystery why the present go- 
vernment adumbrated this thesis in its sur- 
vey while admitting elsewhere that yearly 


THE JUTE INDUSTRY OF INDIA is 
grown in India is also raised in Bengal 


almost entirely located in Bengal. Half of the fibre 


Eheraos during 1967 and 1969-70 averaged 
about 600 and the work stoppages were at 
the annual rate of 659. Certainly, no busi- 
ness or industry can work efficiently if it 
has to look constantly over its shoulders 
to see what labour is planning to do to 
upset its smooth running. It is ironical that 
West Bengal, the pioneer State ir the in- 
dustrialisation of the, country and contri- 
buting a predominant share to India's big- 
Eest export earners, jute and tea, should 
have been caught in the grip of stagnation. 

As has already been said, if political 
unrest contributed its share to the setback 
in industrial activity, the industrialists them- 


selves cannot say they have a clear consci- 
ence in the matter. Both jute and tea being 
highly susceptible to the vagaries of the 
world markets, these industries should have 
tried to adjust their sails to the winds of 
change. 


The jutee industry could legitimately 
have started its modernisation programme 
when the time was ripe for it, especially 
when the warning signal had been given by 
the rising trend in prices. The increase in 
productivity could have acted as a buffer 
against higher raw-material costs and wages. 


—Continued 
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FALL IN EXPORTS 
OF JUTE GOODS 


IN CRORES OF RUPEES Sey 
2.50 a 


1956-57 — 1961.62 1966-67 


1970-71 


MORE THAN 90% OF OUR JUTE AND JUTE GOODS 
IS PRODUCED IN WEST BENGAL 


BENGAL’S SHARE 
IN NATIONAL OUTPUT — 


AT 1960-61 PRICES 
(IN GRORES OF RUPEES) 
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Lots of tears have keen shed over India los- 
ing her hessian market to other countries 
or to synthetic packaging materials. The 
question promptly asked is whether a sys- 
tematic marketing set-up has been organis- 
ed py ‘=< industry to counter-attack the stra- 
tegy of these co2ntries and the competing 
materials. Wild price fluciuzfions and irre- 
gular supplies have played havoc with 
India's hessian exports. 


The bogey of high fibre prices may not 
be eradicated that easily because, unless the 
farmers are paid attractive prices, they may 
switch over to other commodities—such as 
rice—which yield better results. The indus- 
try is already aware that there is a shortfall 
of fibre to keep it humming and it also 
knows that imports are not that freely allow- 
ed. Thus, the shortages of fibre may hit pro- 
duction with its concomitant of closure of 
units, labour unrest, fall in profits and lack 
of funds for modernisation. On the other 
hand, higher fibre prices have led to more 
acreage devoted to jute cultivation which 
augurs well for feeding the mills... , 


The Tea Industry 


The other important foreign exchange 
earner, tea, has had its vicissitudes—woes 
like competition from other countries, higher 
levies and paucity of inputs like coal and 
fertilisers. 

A study of the finances of the public 
limited companies by the Reserve Bank in 
1971 has said the profitability of the tea in- 
dustry has been declining and it is much 
lower than that of other major industries. A 
working group on finance for tea industry 
set up in 1972, again by the Reserve Bank, 
has commented that ihe industry cannot 
strive for development unless it is allowed 
to retain funds to reinvest, which means that 
prices must be allowed to keep in step with 
costs. 


Significantly, the group has added that, 
while finance may be one of the prime fac- 
tors to be kept in view, the industry can- 
not neglect other factors like financial dis- 
cipline, gound management, planning and 
good relations with labour. This has added 
importance because an earlier committee— 
the Lamond Committee—set up in 1970 to 
locate ways of boosting tea output had 
drawn the attention of the industry to the 
Scientific ways of maintaining the bushes 
and the plantations. 


The worst affliction of the.industry is, 
perhaps, the overaged bushes which are 
bound to give poor yields. As the Barooah 
Committee in its report in 1968 had point- 
ed out, a major segment of the plan- 
tations needs replanting for fetching high- 
er yields to make their impact felt on 
profitability. It is said that more than half 
the bushes in the Darjeeling area—yielding 
the best tea in the world—are over 50 
years old, while another 33 per cent is in 
the age group of 20-50, The time has 
come for)the industry to heed the points 
raised in the Lamond Committee as well as 
the RBI working group to enable it to com- 
pete on equal terms with countries like 
Ceylon and Kenya. 


The last of the “Big Three” industries 
of West Bengal after tea and jute is engi- 
neering, which has had the rawest deal of all. 
It is so maybe because the engineering units 
were mostly capital intensive or because, be- 
ing unable to keep in step with the chang- 
ing times and consumer demand patterns, 
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they got stuck in a rut with irreparable 
damage to themselves and to the State's 
economy. A glaring example is the wagon- 
building industry where the sole customer 
is the Railways. The Railways in all their 
wisdom failed to feed these units with a 
Stream of orders and they were driven to 
the wall. 


With all this, a unique feature of West 
Bengal's industrial development should not 
be allowed to go unnoticed. All the three in- 
dustries mentioned above, jute, tea and en- 
gineering, developed in the State for ob- 
vious reasons. Jute and tea because of the 
natural endowments, while a large number 
of engineering units were spawned in Ben- 
Eal because the British rule planted its seed 
in that region. What is worth probing is how 
far the post-Independence era has kept up 
that momentum and, if it has not done so, 
what has prevented the premier industrial 
State from maintaining its position. S 

If it could be said that the earlier years 
of the post-Independence era were years of 
assessment and consolidation, since then the 
State has had no real push towards new hori- 
zons to match its earlier achievements. One 


Showpiece was bestowed on the State—the 


Durgapur Steel Plant—but its performance, 
by all accounts, has proved dismal, whereas 
there are scores of other projects from the 
Durgapur chemical complex to the Haldia 
set-up which have yet to prove their worth. 


There has been a recent accusation 
against the top industrialists of West Ben- 
gal that the money collected in that State 
by them has not been reinvested there but 
taken out and utilised elsewhere, Much can 
be said on both sides—while the State may 
legitimately say that the resources collected 
have to be used for the betterment of the 
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State, the other side may say that, unless the 
conditions are congenial for doing so, it is 
suicidal to sink the funds and that flight 
of capital is bound to take place, An unask- 
ed question could be: How far a succession 
of administrations have contributed to the 
present state of affairs? 


Whatever the truth in this accusation 
and counter-accusation, another layer of im- 
pediment has been superimposed on the in- 
dustrialists recently: the restrictions on the 
expansion of the monopoly houses, Two re- 
cent instances will show how far the wooing 
of these "Big Houses" by the State may go 
couhhter to the policies of the Centre, The 
State is keen to allow a big radio manufac- 
turer—already with a base in West Bengal— 
to produce TV sets but, this manufacturer 
being a “Big House", the issue is still hang- 
ing fire. 

In another instance, a monopoly house 
is eager to set up a chemical plant in the 
State and, in the evidence proffered before 
the Monopolies Commission, the State Indus- 
tries Commissioner argued why this unit is 
necessary for the State. But it is yet to be 
seen how far the Centre will unbend to 
favour West Bengal knowing that, if it is — 
done in one case, other States will not fail | 
to seek similar exemptions. © an ee 


This then is the dilemma facing the 
State. Mr Ghosh has said that, in the past 18 
months, the present government has shown 
tangible industrial activity—it takes a — 
long time to conceive projects, give them 
shape and allow them to develop. If the 
benefit of the doubt is to be given on these 
premises, then the next few years will be 
worth watching to see whether West Bengal 
is able to regain the “bounce” that has been - 
missing in its industrial activity. 
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The Six-Point Formula 


The feud between m;J^5ras and 
Telenganites has defied sokXc--—7 
for four years. The six-point for- 
mula has the support of a few 
"*'integrationisis". But the majo- 
rity appear to be against it. 


HE Centre’s six-point formula provides 
for the abolition of the archaic Mulki 
Rules by a scheme of preferential employ- 
ment, throughout the State, of "locals" 
for the non-gazetted posts of tehsil- 
dars, junior engineers and civil assistant 
surgeons. It also favours the replacement of 
the Telengana Regional Board with a State 
Planning Board. 


The six-point formula was chalked out 
after discussions with the Andhra leaders 
as a way out of the impasse. The main draw- 
back of the formula is that, while abolishing 
Mulki Rules, it extends the principle of 
"regionalisation of subordinate service to 
the district level”. 


The advantages are: 


1, District-level recruitment will quicken 
development of the backward areas; 


2. Replacement of the Telengana Deve- 
lopment Board with a State body with 
two regional committees; 


3. A new Central University for Hy- 
derabad and 


4. Promise of liberal Central assistance. 


These favourable points far outweigh 
the shortcomings. Dr M. Chenna Reddy, Pre- 
sident of the Congress Forum for a Separate 
Telengana, said the formula was vague and 
bifurcation of the State was inevitable. How- 
ever, he assured the Prime Minister that he 
would not whip up agitation against it. 


Mr I. B. Ramkrishna Rao, Chairman 
of Andhra’s Non-Gazetted Officers’ Associa- 
tion, is critical of the formula. “The 
Andhras,” he says, “have fallen from the 
frying-pan into the fire. The Mulki Rules 
divided the State into two regions of Andhra 
and Telengana, the six-point formula divides 
the State into several compartments.” 


Mr A. Sreeramulu, leader of the People's 
Democratic Front, claims that the search for 
"local candidates" will encourage parochia- 
lism. 
a E EE E ERE 


Mr P. V. NARASIMHA RAO, former Chief 
Minister, said: “The formula is final. It ‘is 
the best under the circumstances.” Mr Rao, 
who is a Telenganite, was recently man- 
handled by separatists. 


“Thousands of Andhras have been fight- 
ing over what are known as the Mulki Rules 
ithout knowing what they are, just as 
thousa-—- 2f Christians fought over Popery 
without know, ~ac. * was,” the “National 
Herald" commented in an —~—-7l- 


The Mulki Rules were promulgated 1, 
1918 as a firman of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Under them, ^no person will be appointed 
to any superior or subordinate service of 
the State (the Telengana region) if he is 
not a permanent resident of Hyderabad 
State for at least 15 years". 


In 1950, after the Indian Constitution 
came into force, these Rules became effective 
only as far as "residential restriction" was 
concerned. This was followed up by further 
Parliamentary legislation—the Public Em- 
ployment (Requirement as to Residence) Act 
1957—which abolished privileges like those 
provided by the Mulki Rules except in Mani- 
pur, Tripura, Himachal Pradesh and the 
Telengana region. à 


According to the Andhra Pradesh Gov- 
ernment, the provisions in regard to Telen- 
gana were a result of the “gentleman’s agree- 
ment" concluded in 1956 at the time of the 
formation of the State. 


The Public Employment Act 1957 aboli- 
Shed all special concessions in employment 
such as the Mulki Rules. The Mulki Rules 
could have been abolished in the «case of 
Telengana also but for the “gentleman’s 
agreement” between the leaders of Andhra 
and Telengana. Last October a Constitution 
Bench of the Supreme Court declared that 
the Mulki Rules enforced by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad still “continue in force". 


This sparked off agitation all over 
Andhra and led to a breakdown of the ad- 
ministration. Chief Minister Narasimha Rao 
was compelled to resign and President's 
Rule was imposed in January this year. 


Though the first reactions to the new 
formula have not been encouraging, senior 
Congress leaders feel that the Telengana re- 
gion will see the advantages. The main cri- 
ticism, according to them, stems from the 
feeling that the abrogation of the Mulki 
Rules and the scrapping of the Telengana 
Regional Committee are a victory for the 
Andhra people. 


Dr M. CHENNA REDDY, President of the 
Congress Forum for Separate Telengana, ob- 
served: “The formula is vague. Replacing 
one Mulki Rule with 21 rules cannot solve 
the problem." 
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The first task now is to restore political 
equilibrium in the State. The Centre’s pro- 
posals must, above all, receive acceptance 
from the majority. Only then will Andhra 
Pradesh be able to do away with President’s 
Rule and have a popular government. 


X. A. 


PRO and ANTI 


“I am still for separation though 
the six-point formula is a desirable 
alternative,” said Mr Subba Reddy, 
leader of the Congress separatists in 
Andhra. He sought a specific assurance 
about the completion of the Pocham- 
pad and Nagarjuna Sagar projects and 
development of backward areas. 

Three Telengana legislators, Mr G. 
Rajaram, Mr L. Narayan and Mr 
Govind Singh, demanded that the 
“twin cities of Hyderabad and Secun- 
drabad be considered a separate dis- 
trict for recruitment to non-gazetted 
posts”. 

The Jai Andhra Front and the 
Telengana Praja Samiti reiterated that 
nothing short of bifurcation was ac- 
ceptable. 


Mr Syamsunder Rao, President, 
Teachers’? Union, felt: “It is another 
attempt to appease the vested interest 
of Andhra at the expense of the people 
of Telengana.” 


e Mr Majeed Siddiqui, President of 
the Telengana NGO's Union, warned 
that any attempt to impose the formula 
would be resisted by force. E 


P. Goverdhan Reddy, MLA and 
member of Congress Forum for Sepa- 
rate Telengana, observed: “The for- 
mula has been evolved by frustrated 
politicians and will expedite the bifur- 
cation of the State." 

Two former Ministers, Mrs B. 


Jayaprada and Dr Venkata Re b 
stated: “The formula removes the feel 
ings that Andhras are aliem in their | 
own State Capital and also ensures . 
employment to the local people." 3 


Former Chief Minister Brahma- 
nanda Reddi said: “It is in the best in- 
terest of the State... It rightly em- 


development. 


Congress leader Professor N. G. 
Ranga; "It is, after all, the people who 
have to decide on what former Mini- 
tert and MLAs agree among them- 
selves." 
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SIDDHARTHA SHANKAR RAY 


Siddhartha Shankar Ray, the 53- 
year-old barrister turned politi- 
cian, has deservedly won credit 
as the man who brought caim to 
o turbulent Bengal. Popular with 
the masses, assisted by a young 
band of party workers and de- 
woted to Mrs Gandhi, he is as 
towering a personality as the six 
foot two inches of his person. 


by NAYANA GORADIA 


WO years ago the traffic policeman in 
Calcutta carried a loaded revolver 
chained to his belt and reported for duty 
escorted by two fellow policemen..Today ne 
directs traffic without fear. 


Law and order have been restored to 
Bengal The people have had their bellyful 
of violence. When the leftist parties tried 
to organise a Benga! bandh in July this 
year, it Was a total flop. In spite of the gene- 
ral scarcity and eruptions of violence else- 
where, there have been no food riots in 
Bengal. 


The credit for all this goes to Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray, 53-year-old barrister turned 
politician. He is over six feet tall, his fig- 
ure a little bulky from increasing desk 
work (“I was a Cricket Blue in my college 
days," he nostalgically recalls, "but now I 
have no time to play"). 


He wears a white dhoti and a loose 
kurta to work but is equally at ease in a 
sports jacket. Young as politicians go in this 
country, he is easy to talk to and utterly in- 
formal. In his 18 months in office, he has 
won a deserved reputation of absolute 
integrity. 

He is too modest to take credit for his 
victory in 1972. “It was due to Mrs Gandhi's 
efforts that the Congress Ministry came to 
power here,” he says. 


Bengal's Problems 


“Would you say that Bengal has been 
treated unjustly by the Centre?” I ask 


“Bengal’s problems have been many, 
beginning with the staggering influx of re- 
fugees in 1947," replies Mr Ray. 

The refugees are a drifting mass of sen- 
sitive, rootless, homeless people. The situa- 
tion can easily be exploited. And all the 
political parties have been doing just that, 


“Bengal, with its tremendous natural 
resources, has always attracted outsiders. 
But unlike the rest of the country, there is 
no provincialism in Bengal,” Mr Ray is 
quick to point out. 

*Nevertheless this unnatural swelling of 
population has now overtaken the rate of 
production and the opportunities for em- 
ployment: hence the trouble. Colleges have 
sprung up in many places. We have 28 lakh 
unemployed, of which almost 10 Jakh are 
educated. 


"After Dr B. C. Roy, no one has present- 
ed Bengal's problems properly to the Centre. 
For instance, it is unfortunate that, in the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, Bengal's allocation 


is only Rs'322 crores whereas it should have 
been double the allocation in the Third Five- 
Year Plan, which was Rs 305 crores. Mrs 
Gandhi has assured us that this imbalance 
will be remedied." 


Mr Ray speaks with confidence because 
be enjoys a special rapport with the Prime 
Minister. He was Minister for Education, So- 
cial Welfare and Culture in Mrs Gandhi's 
Cabinet, and was later Special Minister in 
charge of West Bengal Affairs in Delhi. In 
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1971, he returned to his home state to revi- 
talise the Congress Party for the 1972 State 
Elections. It was a bold challenge. Party mo- 
rale was at its lowest ebb, 


He travelled all over the State, speak- 
ing wherever he could get an audience, He 
would drive hundreds of miles on kuchcha 
roads by jeep and bullock-cart, make his 
speeches, and return home in the early hours 
of the morning. 
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Binaca Fluoride 
toothpaste 
prevents 
painful cavities 
and tooth decay 


Shouldn't you be using it ? 


Dentists and Research Scientists confirm this 


*"We now know the major component that can protect teeth 
against dental decay — Fluoride,one of the biggest advances 
Research Science has made in the field of dental health". 
The Journal of Medical News (The Medicine & Surgeon VIII 252—57 Feb. 1967). 
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In his election campaign Mr Ray was 
assisted by a squad of enthusiastic and dedi- 
cated young workers. Together they ventur- 
ed into the hearts of the Opposition’s strong- 
holds. Says Mrs Ray: “I admit I was terri- 
fied. I,never knew in what condition I 
would see my husband by evening. But I 
tried to keep a brave front.” 


It was a bold gamble involving 
some personal risk. But it paid dividends. 
The Congress swept into power with a land- 
slide victory, capturing 217 out of the 281 
Assembly seats. The CPI, which formed an 
alliance with the Congress, won 35; whereas 
the Marxists, who under Mr Jyoti Basu in 
the earlier UF Government were the domi- 
nant power, got a bare 14 seats. 


For a State emerging from political up- 
heavals and the burden of accommodating 
ten million East Pakistan refugees. West 
Bengal’s achievements are impressive. Con- 
struction has restarted in Calcutta and new 
buildings are coming up rapidly. The price 
of land in the city has almost doubled in the 
last 18 months. 


The CMDA is making an all-out attempt 
to improve civic conditions in the city. Its 
Rs 150-crore programme moves apace at 
over 4,000 worksites. A slum development 
programme, which will benefit nine lakhs, 
is under progress, Work has begun on. the 
Underground Railway and the Second 
Hooghly Bridge. Special attention is being 
given to rural development. The Ray 
Ministry opened 275 “sick” industrial units 
within the first year of office and restored 
jobs to 1,73,614 workers. 


Mr Ray says: "In an agricultural 
country, we must concentrate on ir- 
rigation, flood control, drainage, small-scale 
industries and power, I think everything 
eise will then look after itself.” Several ma- 
jor industrial projects are also in the offing 
—nylon yarn, cement, alloy steel, scooters, 
TV sets, automobile tyres and tubes. 


Good Climate For Industries 


ol ask if larger industrial houses are 
showing interest in investing in Bengal. 


“We have had a good response. In fact 
people who have licences for projects in 
other States are now wanting to come to 
Bengal. After all, Bengal with its tremend- 
ous natural resources is the place for indus- 
try. It must be remembered however that 
16 of the 22 larger houses are already based 
in Bengal and, because of existing regula- 
tions, it takes a little time for projects to 
get off the ground.” 

“Do you not feel that the eventual an- 
swer to the State’s problems lies in motivat- 
ing the Bengali to set up small and medium 
industries?” I ask. d 


“I could not agree with you more,” he 
replies immediately. “I am glad tọ notice 
that the Bengali is slowly weaning himself 
away from his habitual preoccupation with 
a white-collar job and showing willing- 
ness to start a business. Government can 
provide the infrastructure. It is for the 
people to take off from there.” 


The last 18 months have not been all 
that easy for the Ray Ministry. Dissidents 
have wrecked party unity. 


In industry, clashes between unions led 
by different factions of the Congress Party 
are impeding healthy growth. Managements 


———— 
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complain of'having to contend not so much 
with inter-union rivalries as with the various 
factions within the same union! 


The exuberance of the youthful section 
of the ruling party has brought its own 
headaches. In the dehoarding drive sanc- 
tioned by the Chief Minister, there was the 
instance of a young participant who, impa- 
tient with the Constitutional machinery, 
arbitrarily seized stocks and distributed 
them to the public on the spot! 


Family Tradition 


Perhaps political leadership comes na- 
turally to Siddhartha Shankar Ray. Politics 
is a family tradition. There is the story of 
how, when news of his election as Chief 
Minister of West Bengal was conveyed to 
his grandmother, the old Basantidevi merely 
nodded her head in a matter-of-fact manner. 
To her it was scarcely surprising. For Sid- 
dhartha is the grandson of Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das. 


Mr Ray had, from an early age, an ex- 
traordinary education in public affairs. His 
grandfather's house was the nucleus of poli- 
tical activity. Dr B. C. Roy and Netaji were 
family friends. “Pandit Nehru and Netaji 
were my childhood heroes,” he recalls. 


Siddhartha Shankar was born in Cal- 
cutta on October 20, 1920. He went to St 
Xavier's School and then to Presidency Col- 
lege. He is the eldest in a family of six. 


“He was too good," teases an affectionate 
cousin. *He was never naughty... he never 
carried tales" He was reading Law in 
London when he first met the lovely 17- 
year-old Maya Bhattacharjee. By the third 
meeting he had decided he wanted to marry 
her and, in the correét conventional manner, 
he approached Maya's father. “I was piqued 
to have*been proposed in an old-fashion- 
ed Victorian manner!" Mrs Ray recalls with 
nostalgia. The Rays were married in 1947. 


“Was politics a long-nurtured ambi- 
tion?” I asked the Chief Minister. 


“Good heavens, no!” he exclaimed with 
a disarming smile. “I was happy enough 
with my legal practice and cricket. It was 
Dr B. C. Roy who got me involved. He sent 
for me one day in September 1956 and said: 
‘This is. yours!’—putting the Bhowanipur 
Constituency into my lap. As you know, 
Bhowanipur is an extremely politically 
conscious constituency which has in the past 
elected national leaders like Dr Syama Pra- 
sad Mookerjee. I was an amateur. I did not 
know a thing about political campaigning. 
Maya and I went from door to door... To 
my utter surprise, I won. People had voted 
for my grandfather really,” he says with 
characteristic modesty. 


In 1957 Mr Ray was appointed Minister 
for Law in Dr Roy's Cabinet but he soon re- 
signed after having clashed with certain die- 
hard sections of the Congress over their 
high-handed attitude towards problems like 
corruption, food and land reform, 


A newspaper editor labelled him “The 
Angry Young Man of Bengal”. Although he 
fought as an Independent in 1962, the elec- 
torate of Bhowanipur returned him to the 
Assembly. 


Mr Ray rejoined the Congress after Mrs 
Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister 
` in 1967. He was elected to the Lok Sabha 


azratganj. 


Mr Ray firmly believes that "she is our only 


© home. Books are piled high against the walls, — 
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WITH HIS WIFE MAYA. Ray met h n 
London when he was reading Law. Three 
meetings later, he asked her father for per- 
mission to marry Maya. “I was piqued,” says 
Mrs Ray, “to have been proposed in an olc 
fashioned Victorian manner!" m 


in 1971. A great admirer of Mrs Gandhi, - ; 


anchor today". 129 
She's One, Up E 
ee 
When Mr Ray relinquished his Lok 
Sabha seat to come to West Bengal, his wife — 
contested the vacant seat. She won the elec- 
tion with a resounding majority. “At last I E 
am one up on my husband!” she claims with em 
an engaging smile. “I have doubled his ma- s : 
jority in his own constituency." 


Maya Ray is a fitting first Boudee of 
Bengal. None of the earlier Chief Ministers 
of West Bengal was married. 


Their rambling old family house in Cal- : 
cutta is in many ways a typical Bengali ES 
rising to the ceiling: the legacy from a law- 
yer father. 


From the kitchen downstairs comes a 
faint aroma of mustard oil Perhaps Mr - 
Ray's favourite prawn-and-coconut curry is — 
being cooked. 


The Rays have no children. Their poli- 
tical schedules often keep them apart. “Th 
never seem to have time to eat properly,” 
grumbles the old family retainer, 3 


Recently, on the passing away of his mot er, 
Mr Ray, like any traditional Bengali sọn, 
shaved his head and meticulously observ 

all the religious rites. 3 


Mr Ray's performance in West Ben 
has led many to believe that his taleni 
be required at the Centre. There is cor 
able speculation over his being recalled t: 
Delhi. Asked to comment, Mr Ray says: 
am right now in Bengal. Let us leave the 
discussion there.” 
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“IF I DIE SUDDENLY, THE 
KGB,” said Alexander Solzhenit. 


Soviet F riendship 


THE DISSIDENTS PLEAD GUILTY. Viktor Krasin (44) and Pyotr 
Yakir (50) seen at a press conference in Moscow, The two dissidents 
were charged with “trying to subvert the Soviet System” and were 
accused of cooperating with the anti-Communist emigre organisation, 
the NTS (Popular Labour Front), and working as paid informers of 
foreign correspondents in Moscow. They were also accused of being 
the “authors, publishers and distributors” of an underground publica- 
tion, The Chronicle of Current Events, which drew attention to the . 
practice of committing political nonconformists to mental asylums. 
Both Krasin and Yakir pleaded guilty during their trial and were 
sentenced to three years in prison plus three years in internal exile. 


And Persecution Of Intellectuals 


The perseeution of intellectuals 
and the suppression of free 
thought are not mew features of 
Soviet life. What has India, 
which has always preserved the 
cherished ideal of human free- 
dom, in common with the Soviet 
Union? Would a wide-ranging 
euldural eneounter with the Rus- 
sians result in an erosion of free 
thought and expression for us? 


by S. C. GANGAL 


Ske we signed the Indo-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation with 
the USSR in August 1971, Indo-Soviet co- 
operation has been growing in many fields. 
And it has stood us in good.stead both in 
war and peace, However, by and large, co- 
operation has been limited to such material 
fields as applied science, technology, trade, 
and economic and arms assistance. 


We have, however, just decided upon a 
wide-ranging cultural exchange programme 
with the Soviets: inevitable perhaps in view 
of the increasing rapport between our two 
countries, Nevertheless, it must be stressed 
that here we are treading more delicate 
ground, for, unlike the practical fields of 
economics, applied science or technology, 
culture belongs to-the deeper realms of 
mind and spirit. Moreover the success or 
otherwise of a substantial cultural exchange 
—such as we have envisaged—between any 
two societies depends on whether or not 
there is a reasonable degree of cultural simi- 
larity or cohesion between them. We have 
to assure ourselves that there is no basic 
conflict or contradiction between our values. 


The persecution of intellectuals and the 
suppression of free thought are not a new 
feature of Russia's life. Over the centuries, 
Russian writers, poets and free thinkers 
have had to face the unrelenting opposition 
of the powers that be. Pushkin and Dostoev- 
Sky, to mention only two illustrious names, 
both suffered from Tsarist persecution. Dis- 


gusted and broken by the stifling atmo- 
Sphere of oppression and arbitrary censor- 
ship, Russian writers and intellectuals and 
humanists fixed their hopes on the dawn of 
a new order or revolution—a future in 
which thought and expression would be free. 
In his classic, Mother, Gorky expressed the 
hope that after the revolution “Russia will be 
the most brilliant democracy in the world". 


A majority of the writers who had left 
Tsarist Russia came back after the xevolu- 
tion under the illusion that their dreams of 
a free nation had at last been fulfilled. And 
European writers and philosophers, Andre 
Gide and Malraux among them, watched 
with mixed feelings of hope and anxiety the 
young country which, they thought, would 
lead humanity to genuine freedom. 


However, these hopes were soon dispers- 
ed. When Bunin, Berdyaev, Remizo v, 
Ehrenburg and others returned home from 
exile, the Stalin era of persecution and ter- 
ror had not yet begun. Even So, these writers 
could sense the increasingly monolithic and 
intolerant character of the Party. The Soviet 
Socialist Republic was barely ten years old 
when the world heard with horror of the 
fate of five leading Russian poets of the day. 
Gumilyov was executed, Blok and Khlebni- 
kov died under prolonged physical and men- 
tal torture, and Esenin and Mayakovsky 
committed suicide. Many others died or 
mysteriously disappeared thereafter. 


And except for a short period of abate- 
ment following the death of Stalin, the tide 
of persecution has not ebbed. In present-day 
Russia, the writers and intellectuals who 
have not already been executed or clamped 
into concentration camps live under con- 
stant terror of death, exile or imprisonment. 
Solzhenitsyn has summed up this painful 
Situation in the “Open Letter" that he ad- 
dressed to the Fourth Soviet Writers’ Con- 
gress: "Many writers have been subjected 
during their lifetime to abuse and slander 
in the press and from rostrums without be- 
ing allowed the physical possibility of re- 
plying. More than that, they have been ex- 
posed to violence and personal persecution 
(Bulgakov, Akhmatova, Tsvetaeva, Paster- 
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nak, Zoshchenko, Platonov, Alexander Grin, 
Vassily Grossman)... The leadership of the 
(Writers) Union cravenly abandoned to 
their distress those for whom persecution 
ended in exile, labour camps and death 
(Pavel Vasiliev, Mandelshtam, Artem Vese- 
ly, Pilnyak, Babel, Tabidze, Zabolotsky, and 
others)... However, the roll is even longer 
...” And Solzhenitsyn himself, up till now 
a trifle more fortunate, has recently said in 
an interview that, if he dies suddenly under 
mysterious circumstances, the. world may 
conclude that the KGB has been responsible 
for his death. Less well-known writers like, 
Amanik and Krasin are serving prolonged 
terms in Siberian prisons for the crime of 
being liberal intellectuals. 


But that is only one side of the picture: 
the negative one. On the other side is the 
Mass political, moral and intellectual indoc- 
trination of the people by organised propa- 
ganda, strikingly manifest in the average 
Russian’s blind hatred of China, A noted 
British journalist who recently toured Rus- 
sia from end to end observed that the brain- 
washing was so complete that the people 
living near the Chinese border are in perpe- - 
tual fear that the Chinese will march across 
the border any day, burn their houses, kill 
all the men and carry away the women and 
children. This myth, needless to say, is fa- 
bricated and encouraged by the Soviet 
authorities. 


Amid all the misery and poverty and 
disillusionment of the post-Independence 
years, India has succeeded in preserving 
substantially the cherished ideal of human 
freedom. 


What has India in common with a sys- 
tem whose existence depends on the sup- 
pression of these very deeply loved ideals? 
Nothing. Or is the Indian leadership consci- 
ously trying to model the country on the 
Soviet Union? 


A. wide-ranging cultural encounter with. 
the Russians cannot but result in a aimilar 
erosion of free thought and expression. Let 


us ponder before we are driven to a point 
of no return. 
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A DEMON GOES UP IN FLAMES. In Delhi, thousands flock to 
the Ram Lila grounds to witness the destruction of Ravana. Another 
popular figure is Vidushaka, the clown whose antics delight children. 
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Photographs by Brahm Dev 


ONE FACE OF RAVANA. Scenes from the Ramayana are re-enacted 
during Ram Lila celebrations. Massive effigies of Ravana (right), 
of his brother Kumbhakarna and son Indrajit are burnt, watched by 
enthusiastic crowds. 
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Although the festival is called Navaratri, it is observed 
for ten days in Aswin (September-October). The tenth 
day, Vijayadasami, is celebrated as Ram Lila in the North and 
as Dassera in Karnataka. Navaratri is dedicated to Sakti in 
her various aspects: Amba, Chandi or Durga. This is particu- 
larly true of Bengal, where the worship of Durga is a reminder 
of its Sakta heritage. During Puja, Bengalis invoke Mahisha- 
suramardini, the goddess who slew the buffalo-demon, 


In Gujarat it is the benign mother goddess Amba that is 
worshipped. Women observe a fast and perform the garba 
dance. In Maharashtra, with its martial tradition, “ayudha- 


` puja”, or the worship of weapons, is part of the Navaratri 


pageant. In the South, while the Durga legend is recognised, 
the accent is on Saraswati. Vijayadasami there is observed as 
"Vidyarambha", when children are taught the alphabet, 
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by Pandit Shiv Sharma 


If you desire sex, do not sup- 
press it; if you do not desire sex, 
don’t try to rouse it artificially. 
Through yoga, excessive lust 
as well asits deficit can be 
suecessiully levelled. 


THE COW-HEAD POSE (Gomukhasana, 
front and back view) is for toning the uro- 
genital organs. Kneeling on one leg, place 
the anus on the heel. Place the other leg on 
the kneeling leg so that the knees are one 
above the other. Lock your hands behind the 
back, 


ERTAIN schools of religion and tolali- 
tarianism haye sought to restrict sex. 


Here is an uncompromising verdict 
against experiencing the pleasures of sex: 
“He who loves his wife too ardently is an 
adulterer."—St Jerome 


And here is a full, though reluctant, re- 
cantation: “But if they have not continency, 
let them marry, for it is better to marry than 
to burn."—St Paul 


This contradiction is not confined to 
Christian writings. 


» Even where Kama (Desire, including 
sex) is elevated, as in the’ Hindu code of 
life, to the exalted category of Trivarga, or 
the three essential Pursuits or Attainments 
.  -mamely, Dharma (Righteousness), Artha 
ration of sex through deification of Brah- 
macharye (Continence in thought, word and 
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deed) as shown by the following texts: 
"One Brahmachari equals (in merit) the 
four Vedas (the most revered of Hindu 
scriptures) "—J i n a-Dharma-Viveka. Again, 
"Through the austerity of celibacy, the Gods 
killed (ie, conquered) Death."—Atharva 
Veda. 


And, then, the opposite view: “No sen- 
sible man should suppress his natural urges 
-.. the suppression of orgastic discharge 
leads to several diseases."—Aireya (Charaka 
Samhita). Again, "Observe the entire sex 
routine as described by Kama Sutra."—Vag- 
bhata (Ashtanga-Hridaya) . 


In Yoga this duality becomes even more 
pronounced: the same yogic postures that 
help the ascetic and the recluse to sublimate 
the sex urge are recommended to rejuve- 
nate the householder and increase his capa- 
city to make love. 


Eminent teachers of yoga today extol 
the virtues of total celibacy for the benefit 
of the people who. wish to turn their backs 
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Groups having deep reverence for lead- 
ers, prophets and social or religious. heads, 
who prescribe the norms of sexual behavi- 
our, produce countless victims of psycho- 
sexual damage. Their followers have to face 
nerve-racking conflicts between their deep- 
ly ingrained fear of sexual activity result- 
ing from suppression-oriented regimentation 
enjoined by their highly revered and equal- 
ly feared authorities, on the one hand, and a 
powerful and irrepressible sex urge violent- 
ly demanding expression on the other 


Communities belonging to this category 
yield the»largest number of neurotics, de- 
pressive maniacs, schizophrenics and victims 
of common sex disorders like impotence and 
premature ejaculation. The false basis of 
post-coital exhaustion of which these people 
invariably complain is aptly expressed by 
Dr Briffault thus: ‘“Post-coital sadness is not 
a phenomenon of natural history but of 
Christian pathology." 


The word "Christian", in the present 
context, should cover most of the major re- 
ligions today. The consultation rooms of 
doctors and psychiatrists are filled to over- 
flowing with battle-scarred veterans: the 
Scars they wear were earned in the battle 
between the urge to have sex and the fear 
of indulgence. 


In addition to these, there are the vic- 
tims of exaggerated notions of the import- 
ance of sexual performance. They include 
cases of satyriasis and nymphomania baged 
mostly on inferiority complex. They suffer 
from a compulsive neurosis which drives 
them from one person to another to con- 
vince themselves of their sexual adequacy 
and superiority. These people are no more 
oversexed than a patient of hyperacidity 
is overhungry. 


A person suffering from hyperacidity 


and gastritis (inflamed stomach) experi- 


FOOT NAMASTE, with the heels touching the body. This pose, Bhad- 
rasana, is good for the leg muscles, which in turn need to be in good 


ences stabs of discomfort in the stomach, 
simulating normal hunger. But a man with 
a normal appetite feels fully appeased after 
a satisfying meal which is followed by a rea- 
sonably long period of gratification during 
which his mind does not hanker after food 
at all The appetite returfis after a proper 
interval, again to experience_full satisfaction 
after the meal. This is a healthy cycle. 


The urge for an abnormal frequency, of 
sexual intercourse is analogous to the mor- 
bid hunger of a patient of gastritis, He can 
never experience the true depth and inten- 
sity of gratification and pleasure resulting 
from a normal exercise of a healthy urge. 


Then there are people who fall into the 
category of the “undersexed”. They run from 
physician to physician searching for stimu- 
lants and aphrodisiacs. But since the defect 
in their case, too, is no less psychological 
than in the case of the sex maniacs, oral 
medication fails to help them. 


Yoga, by influencing the body and the 
mind for the better, goes a great way in 
solving the problems of both groups de- 
scribed above. Through yoga the sex faculty 
is considerably renovated and toned up and 
made to last much longer. 


Let Nature Take Its Course 


There is no better approach to sexual 
efficiency than to leave sex alone and let 
nature take its course. The formula is simple 
—if there is a genuine desire disturbing 
your mind and body, do not suppress it. If 
there is no desire, do not try to rouse it 
artificially. The practice of yoga has a re- 
markable effect in solving the problems of 


both surplus and deficit desire by levelling . 


the excessive and the recessive urges to 
what may be considered normal desire. 


Yoga helps you rule over sex instead 
of letting sex rule over you. You master the 
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GUHYA-PADASANA. Place one soe on the ground with the sole : 
pointing upwards and the other foot on it. Sit on the sole of the upper 
foot. It strengthens the genital muscles. 


emotion and play with it as you like, instead eee pet 
of the emotion mastering you and playing ; 
with you. This cannot be said of the hormo- 
nal injections, alcohol and tranquillisers. 


The practice of yoga, together with judi- 
cious sex, leads to longevity, alertness, radi- 
ant health, happiness, contentment, serenity 
and tranquillity. Both lead to abatement of 
anger, irritability, unsociability, cruelty and 
criminality. 


Most crimes are committed by people 
who do not find a normal outlet for their 
sexual urge. Yoga and sexual satisfaction 
promote tolerance and forgiveness, enrich 
emotional life and are conducive to appre- 
ciation of truth and beauty. Both kill hate 
and promote love and compassion. They be- 
nefit, the body through the agency of the 
mind. And, finally, no other factor is as ef- 
fectively conducive to resolving tensions, 
both physical and mental, as an intelligent. = 
exercise of yoga and sex. 
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To conclude, there is no sexual ome * 
more important than the human mind; no 
physical and mental experience or sensa- 
tion-complex more ecstatic and blissful than - E 
an ideal and complete sexual union ou a 
two truly loving partners; no aphrodisiacs, 
dampeners and desexualisers worse jtnane 
ignorance, fear, anxiety, undue concern, fe 


tiveness of one's performance of 
pective sex act; no sexual tonic or sí 
greater than a partner in sex whose to 
physical and pSychic personality r 
embodies, meets and satisfies all you d 
mands, tastes, desires, complexes and nc 
tions of perfection, attractivene: 


and mutuality of response. ‘And ae 
aphrodisiac and sex reconditioner more te- 
warding and more abiding than the practice 
of yoga. 
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SUPERBLY SAVOURY 
e HOT MANGO PICKLE 

e MANGO PICKLE e LIME PICKLE 

ə GREEN CHILLI PICKLE 

e MIXED PICKLE e CHHUNDA 
Now Introducing- eONION PICKLE 
e MANGOCHANA PICKLE 


(Div. ot Power Cables (P) Ltd.) A 
e NADIAD (Dist Kaira, India). orf) 
924, S. A. Brelvi Road, Bombay-400 001. 
Telephone: 267845, 251017 

Telex: 011-2726 Gram: INSULAST 


Also at: DELHI (Ph. 617654). (CALCUTTA Ph. 446868). MADRAS (Ph. 811630). BANGALORE (Ph. 54946). 


Great companies think alike 


Out on a fun-spree to celebrate their success — ; l he 
young people with bold ideas — versatile, subtle Cy g. Ae A J.K. Produdd 
and quick-witted — who stay off from the beaten Y à 

track. And believe in quality than anything else. ; 

They think and talk alike. Have the same ideas P» 4 ‘ mat 1 

about life. There's laughter and gaiety around Uy T DATA BF d 

them. A feeling of success pervades all. 
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Jaga — tne quality filament—is the pigk 


of great mills like Mafatlal, J.K. Cotton, Ambica, 
Sadhana and others for the making of their 
Popular fabrics, 


= the tough tyre cord — is used 
by the Tyre industry including Mansfield, Good- 
year and Dunlop to put more muscle and 
Power into their strong tyres, 
And =the industrial yarn — is 
ideal for defence applications, fishing industry 
and for various other industrial applications. 
Yes, great minds really think alike. 


e 
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A TOWER, KANPUR. WORKS : KOTA, RAJASTHAN 
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by RAMDHARI SINGH ‘DINKAR’—1972 Jnanpith Award Winner 
Translated by Khushwant Singh 


| ...but what can I say? How explain? 

How clear doubts from whence my body came? 

I am from the land of the mind where agitated, restless 
Pregnant winds do blow; 

From the lit-up regions of the sub-conscious 

j Where waters of awareness flow. 

H I took my shape, colour, awareness and fragrance 

4 To become as the peerless as the lotus flower 


* * * 


I am not the daughter of the sea 3 

Emerged from its surface, sub-surface, lower or the lowest depths 
I did not burst out of the blue waters’ froth or foam 

To dance on the glittering waves. 

No, the ocean's depths were not my home. 


* * » 


I am not the flowering creeper of the sky 

Joyfully playing amongst the stars; 

No, I am not the daughter of heaven. 

I was not sired by the moon, 

Not wafted down with its beams 

To alight on the ocean’s bosom 

Silver bright under the light of a full moon. 

It was not the invisible starlight that gave me birth 
Not its beams that brought me on the lap of the earth, 


AST 
LORE (Ph. 54946). * * * 


I am a flower without fragrance or a name E 
Flying to the pinnacle of the skies; = 
I am the topmost point on the tip of a flame. » 
By, Y am beyond description. 
leer (What then am I?) 


Of the sense of beauty, Y am the swell. 

Not an earth-bound mortal 

Neither of the gods or demigods, 

Neither of angels or demons of hell 

Beloved! I am fairylike apsara 

Born of the turbulent sea of frustrated desires 

Enclosed in the breast of man. 

When the tides of passion swell within f 

And overpower him; e 
When the waves lash and make him restless | : 

As the waves themselves, turning, twisting, churning as if in anguish, 
Then does man bring up the eternal fire raging within him to his throat, 
And calls out for me. 


* * * 
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I answer his call 

I rise resplendent in the full burgeoning of youth. — 

Out of the hidden depths of man’s mind I do take birth 
Naked, glistening white and pure as the snow 

From out of this world of fantasy I come down to the earth. 
Victorious! Against my high-rising full breasts J nurse 

All the tear-laden, sorrow-stricken humanity. 


x * > 
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| I am the highest point of the flame in every heart 
The light in every heart am J 

Y am the essence of womanhood 
\ That dwells in the minds of men 
J ; Y am Urvashi. 
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READY FOR INSPECTION. Pre- 
sident Bhutto recently completed 
a one-week official visit to the 
United States. His request for 
“red-hot” weapons, instead of 
spare parts, from the US to re- 
cover Pakistan's 1971 military 
losses was gently turned down by 
President Nixon, who reaffirmed 
US support for Pakistan’s in- 
tegrity and independence. Mr 
Nixon however promised to con- 
tinue economic assistance to re- 
habilitate Pakistan’s flood vic- 
tims. US aid to Pakistan has 
crossed $300 million since 1971. 
Mr Nixon also agreed to defer 
Pakistan’s debt repayment. Both 
leaders hailed the return of the 
POWs as a positive indication of 
diminishing tension in the sub- 
continent. President Bhutto’s 
flight back was delayed by 
seventy minutes at New York as 
security men X-rayed his lug- 
gage. No explanation was given. 


HE DIDN’T SAY “PARKALAM”. The Working Committee of the 
Congress (O) in session at Bangalore: (from left) Mr Kamaraj, Mr 
S. K. Patil and Mr Nijalingappa. One of the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee stated that the present administration was becoming progress- 
ively inefficient, corrupt and irresponsive to widely felt grievances. 
Regarding speculation about the possibility of a merger of the two 
Congresses following Mr Kamaraj's meeting with Mrs Gandhi, Mr 
Patil ruled out a reunion, 
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HONOURED BY THE WORLD, 
UNSUNG IN CHILE. On Sep- 
tember 23, shortly after his 
close friend President Salvadore 
Allende committed suicide as a 
military junta took over the 
country, famed poet Pablo Neru- 
da, 1971 Nobel Prize winner and 
one-time Chilean Ambassador to 
France, died of cancer in a San- 
tiago hosptial He was 69. There 
were rumours that he had been 
arrested by the new military 
regime. But Chilean President 
General Pinochet denied the 
charge and said that, when 
Neruda died, it would be from 
natural causes. The poet was re- 
fused a state funeral. 


BURNING BUSES DOESN'T 
COOK RICE. Mysore was torn 
by food riots as students went on 
a rampage demanding a price 
control. They also complained of 
some police atrocities. Even after 
the strike was called off, groups 
in Bangalore attacked public 
transport and ransacked railway 
stations. Chief Minister Devaraj 
Urs came under severe public 
criticism for being away in Delhi 
during the riots. He was attend- 
ing the AICC Session and the 
Chief Ministers' Conference on 
the food problem. 


——————— 


OUT OF COURT. Lawyers in Ahmedabad took out a procession to 
the office of the Inspector-General of Police, Mr P. M. Pant, to protest 
against the action of a police sub-inspector who had reportedly hand- 
cuffed an advocate and paraded him around Sarkheej Village. : 
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Phosfomin Iron 


... Because a woman's need 
for Iron is more 


A woman needs more Iron: 
because she loses Iron every 
month. Vital Iron —which 
must be replaced. 


A woman needs even more 
Iron during pregnancy and 
lactation: because she must 
provide enough Iron for 
Baby too. 

To replace lost Iron and to 
maintain proper Iron balance 
take Phosfomin Iron —the 
tonic every woman needs. 


Phosfomin Iron helps build 
healthy red blood cells— 
makes you look youthful. 
Phosfomin Iron provides 
vitamins and, minerals too — 
makes you feel active an: and 
cheerful. 

Start yourself on Phosfomin 
Iron today. Take Phosfomin 
Iron every day. 


Available at all cheroists 
in 2 sizes: 240 ml and 480 ml. 


New! Phosfominlron — 
the first tonic 

specially formulated 
for women 
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Has success 
|. gone to 


his head? 


Farokh Engineer smiles. 
“| don't let anything go to my 
head really. Except protein- 
enriched Brylcreem. 

It keeps my hair healthy 
and well groomed. 
The way | like it.” 

The protein in Brylcreem 
strengthens hair, roots and ; x 
nourishes the hair. / N 
Brylcreem keeps your hair 
smartly in place all day. 
What's more, it's non-greasy 
and non-sticky. The modern 
hair dressing., 

Like Farokh do the 
smart thing. Use 
protein-enriched ao 
Brylcreem. F 
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Encounters With 
The 


NE morning my friend Virendra Luther 
of Polydor rang me up and in a very 
excited voice asked me, “Do you remember 
my telling you about the Swamiji who has 
a copy of the Bhrigu Samhita? Well, he is 
with me and, believe it or not, he’s 
found a page with your name on it. It’s here 
right before my eyes.” 

I recalled my earlier reaction to simi- 
lar claims made on behalf of the Bhrigu 
Samhita. I had dismissed it with one word: 
“Rubbish”. And when told of the number 
of Cabinet Ministers, Chief Ministers, Chief 
Justices, Members of Legislatures and other 
VIPs who regularly consulted it, I had said, 
"I am neither surprised nor impressed. They 
are merftally sick morons.” 

A few minutes later, Luther, looking as 
pleased as a cat that had swallowed a mouse, 
ushered in a very wizened and seemingly 
unperturbed Pandit Kundan Lal of Hoshiar- 
pur. Panditji unpacked a bundle of parch- 
ments with which was the Bhrigu Samhita: 
pages yellowed with age, perforated and 
written in faded black ink with a reed pen. 
He tucked his feet under him on the chair 
and found a page which applied to me. It 
read: “On the so-and-so of so-and-so (dates 
of the Vikrami calendar) in a city begin- 
ning with the letter B beside the ocean 
at the hour of 11 am., a man named 
so-and-so will come to ask questions 
about himself.” Luther picked up the 
loose page and triumphantly held it for me 
to see. Yes, my name was there. I begged 
Panditji to translate what it said about me. 
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Occult 


PANDIT KUNDANLAL OF HOSHIARPUR 
nF rand 2^ 


(t 


acc d C OS 
DADAJI WITH LATA MANGESHKAR 


Apparently in my previous birth I had also 
been a non-believer in the occult and had 
suffered because of my lack of faith. Some 
of that unbelief had persisted into my pre- 
sent life and would continue to do so in the 
next. Beyond that he specified the exact 
time, of my demise. Apparently I am to live 
up to 1999 and die a few months before the 
turn of the century. 

Can those who believe in previous 
births explain how our numbers keep multi- 
plying? Where were these additional people 
before their present births? I wish these 
Samhitas would be subjected to scientific 
tests which determine the age of the paper 
and ink used. I also suggest that those who 
make their living by it be kept under s¢ru- 
tiny over a period to find out how and when 
people's names are inserted in their books 
of the future. 

Was I impressed? Again, a one-word 
comment: fiddlesticks. 


The second encounter was with a young 
Swamiji. “I don't know about other things,” 
said a friend who knew him. *He had ad- 
verse reports in Blitz and some leftist pa- 
pers. But he has powers of siddhi. You 
write three questions; without looking at the 
paper he will tell you what they are. He can 
cure diseases.” Apparently one of the owners 
of Bennett Coleman & Co. who had been 
afflicted with diabetes for many years was 
miraculously rid of the ailment. 


Nemi Chand Gandhi is a young man of 
24. Slight, sallow-complexioned and sporting 
a wispy beard. He is well dressed in expen- 
sive silks and wears two necklaces, of which 
one is strung with marble-sized beads of 
beaten gold. He is a Rajasthani domiciled in 
Hyderabad, a Jain turned worshipper of 
Goddess Durga, a student politician turned 
sadhu. I asked him how he had come to ac- 
quire siddhi. “I don't know,” he replied mo- 
destly. “It is the gift of Shakti Ma. I prac- 
tise what she has given me." He too has 
power to look into the future and apparent- 
ly foretold rail accidents and the fall of the 
Bihar Government. I asked him why he 
turned his back on politics. "The whole 
thing began to disgust me and I renounced 
the world." He did not take a guru, believing 
in the adage: Tu chal akela, ap hi guru ap 
hi chela, 

Nemi Chand Gandhi is now Chandra 
Swamy. He travels all over India and Nepal. 
He has no ashram but Spends a iot of time 


SRI CHANDRA „SWAMY 


with Andhra peasants. During the nine 
days of Navaratri, he goes into samadhi, 
neither eating nor drinking. “Whatever I 
gain during those nine days sustains me for 
the remaining 356 days of the year.” He 
went on to explain his philosophy: “The 
world can take dukha (pain and adversity), 
it is sukha (success) that people cannot 
digest." 

Dadaji comes like a breath of fresh air. 
He displays occult powers which he dis- 
owns. He is a “Godman” but vehemently 
denounces the cult of Gurus and Godmen 
by°condemning them as charaltans who are 
misleading humanity, “Expose them!” he 
exhorted me. “And if you can’t do that, get 
them together through an invitation and let 
me disprove their pretensions.” 

When I called on him at the house of 
actor Abhi Bhattacharya, he placed his hand 
on my shoulders and made a tingling sensa- 
tion run through my spihe; my body exuded 
the aroma of a thousand joss-sticks. Then, in 
front of everyone, he plucked a wristwatch 
out of my chest. It was Seiko made in 
Japan, Everyone examined it. Once on my 
wrist he ran the palm of his hand over it 
and asked me to look at it again. The word 
Seiko vanished. Instead it bore my name _ 
(again misspelt) and the name of the donor, 
Dadaji. He knew my weakness for whisky. 
Out of nowhere appeared a bottle of Scotch, 
the like of which I have never seen. A white 
porcelain flask entitled "Dreamland Whisky, 
Made in the Universe", with my name print- 
ed at its base. Then a blank paper held in 
my hand was as suddenly covered with a 
message in red ink from Sri Sri Satyana- 
rayana. 


I am baffled. 
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revolver to the Governor after several years of underground fighting. 
Simultaneously, Mr Scato Swu dissolved the “Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Nagaland” of which he had been “President” for the past 


ten years. 
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THE HONOURABLE HANDOVER. “General” Zuheto pusses <= his 
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THEY DON’T NEED THE GUNS ANY MORE. An amicable settle- 
meni between Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
Naga underground TST 


cab Sa aM 


Mr Swu led to the 


zement swearing prede to the Indian Union 
and giving up its weapons, wisch. included mortars, LMGs, Chinese 


rifles and large stacks of ammunition. 


Underground Nagas Return 


JE 


The disbanding of the underground Naga movement has put an end to several years of political inseeu- 
rity om our sensitive north-eastern frontier. 


N August 16, 1973, Zunheboto, a sub- 
divisional headquarters of Nagaland, 
wore a festive appearance. Independence 
Day had just been celebrated but the na- 
tional flags were still flying over the roads 
and paths that led to the football ground 
and on all the buildings in town. Thousands 
of people had come from distant villages 
and gathered on the slopes overlooking the 
football ground. 


That day was a special kind of parade. 
Since morning, young men in various uni- 
forms—some with caps and some without, 
some in olive green, some with belts, some 
without—arrived at the ground and fell in. 
They carried various kinds of weapons, in- 
cluding mortars, light machine-guns, Chinese 
weapons, self-loading rifles, .303 rifles and 
large amounts of ammunition. 


It was, perhaps, the first time that these 
guerilla fighters—mainly from the famous 
Sema tribes but also from Yimchunger, 
Sangtam, Thankul, Pochury and Quicili of 
Nagaland, had come together in an open 
ground in the presence of such a large ga- 
thering. 


They had spent years in the jungles 
fighting a war for a cause they did not know. 
Their leader, self-styled General Zuheto, 
hero of many a battle, walked up and down, 
organising the parade and arranging the 
weapons while hundreds fell into formation. 


Behind them was the civilian set»up of 
the Revolutionary Government of Nagaland. 
Mr Scato Swu—their Prime Minister—who 
was, for ten years, “President” of the Naga 
Underground Government and had broken 
off due to disagreement with Phizo's group 
and formed his own government—sat in a 
corner, waiting for the Governor, Mr B. K. 
Nehru, to arrive. 


The voluntary decision to dissolve their 
government was a landmark in the history 


e 


of Nagaland. It was preceded by six months 
of discussion at the top level. Mr Scato Swu 
and Zuheto had broken off with the “Naga 
Federal Government" in 1968, disagreeing 
with them on the continued policy ofws- 
lence and subsequent misery to the people 
of Nagaland. They disagreed with the hard 
core who had decided to send recruits to 
China for training and obtaining weapons. 


Swu had formed his own underground 
government and had taken away more than 
half the fighting men from the underground 
and ended all violent activity. But he had 
not come overground. His men had ar- 
rested three of the leaders of the extremists 
and kept them in custody. They then sent 
them back with a message asking the ex- 
tremists to join them for a peaceful settle- 
ment within the Indian Union. But the ex- 
tremists had refused. 


As a result of long planning, discussion 
and realisation of the realities of the situa- 
tion, these patriotic men decided to come 
out. They had long discussions with the 
State Government and with Governor B. K. 
Nehru and, finally, nine of their leaders met 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


Of Their Own Accord 


Mr Scato Swu, who led the delegation, 
told the Prime Minister that they had, of 
their own accord, decided to come within 
the Indian Union and take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Constitution. 


They agreed that they had lost a lot of 
time but wanted to make it up by sacrific- 
ing everything for the welfare of the coun- 
try. They discussed many points regarding 
better governance of Nagaland. They wanted 
to speed up development work in the State 
and rehabilitate several hundred guerillas 
who were coming overground, According to 
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Mr Scato Swu, they were satisfied with their 
discussions with the Prime Minister. 

g As the Governor took his place on the 
saluting base that morning, the National 
Flag was hoisted, the National Anthem play- 
ed and arms were presented by the parade 
led by "General" Zuheto. Zuheto then pre- 
sented his revolver to the Governor as a 
token of coming overground. The Governor, 
in accepting the services of his people and 
their leaders for the security and the wel- 


fare of the country, presented Zuheto with 
a rifle. 

Many a valiant guerilla fighter gave 
up his weapon. There was Zukhia, who 
brought his automatic rifle, and, before 
handing it over to the Governor, personally 
asked permission to fire a few rounds left 
in the magazine. He did so and then smiling- 
ly handed over the weapon to a happy Gov- ` 
ernor whose last public function in that 
capacity was to receive these men from the 
jungles. 

Mr Scato Swu, as a young graduate in 
1956, was about to go to Allahabad to take 
up Law when he was persuaded by his vil- 
lagers to remain as Headmaster of their 
school in Kilomi. From there he had joined 
the underground in a few months and been 
elected President of the “Naga Federal Gov- 
ernment'"—a position he held for ten years, 
tii] the final break with the extremists. 

Speaking on the occasion, he said: “We 
unequivocally declare that we would give * 
our unflinchthg loyalty, cooperation and sup- 
port to the State Government of Nagaland 
and the Government of Indía to put an end 
to lawlessness in the State." 


As promised by the Governor, these 
men would be given every opportunity to 
serve the country—a large number of them 
are already being recruited into the BSF as 
an anti-insurgency force. 
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MY EYES ARE BLINDED BY YOUR BEAUTY. Shashi Kapoor as Siddhartha 


pays a tribute to the perfect figure of Kamala the Courtesan, 
played by Simi Garewal. Siddhartha is yet to be released in India. 
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Herman Hesse wrote Siddhartha 
in 1922. In the sixties it became 
a best seller. The film, made by 
Conrad Rooks, was praised by 
New York critics. But why did it 
fail with the publie? 


by LINDA SHAH 


T may not have been pornography but 

it certainly was sex. At the New York 
screening this summer of the Indo-American 
film, Siddhartha, the audience was filled 
with guests from the Indian community. Vice 
Consuls, prominent businessmen and their 
wives, all watched approvingly as Shashi 
Kapoor knelt in awe before Simi Garewal, 
her head held back and her breasts bare. 

. It was the climax of many scenes of 
love-making in which the two stars struck 
numerous poses reminiscent of the statues 
at Khajuraho. Although the effects were 
tricky, with throbbing sitars and tablas, 
rose-tinged lighting and some watered-down 
adaptations from classical dancing, the mo- 
ment was ‘quite lovely in its way. 


Simi Stunning, Shashi Fine 


After years of negotiations with Gov- 
ernment officials to obtain permission to 
film Siddhartha in India, the former drug 
addict, director Conrad Rooks, is still search- 
ing for the film’s proper level. Critics in New 
York have praised everything Indian about 
the film. Simi Garewal is stunning, Shashi 
Kapoor is a fine actor. The music infuses the 
entire production with an incessantly haunt- 
ing pulse. Above all, India is the protagon- 
ist. Sven Nykvist, the Swedish artist sup- 
reme of cinematography, has captured so 
much of India in his camera that one can 
fairly smell the animal and incense odours 
of the cobbled streets, 

Yards of footage have been deleted in 
order to spike the film for American tastes. 


a 


TAPASYA IN THE SAND. Siddhartha has 
been commended for the excellence of its 
photography by Swedish cameraman Sven 


Nykvist. But much of the philosophy of the 


Herman Hesse work Ls been struck out for 
commercial reasons. 
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KAMALA THE DANCING GIRL. New York critics praised everything Indian about the 


film—the artists, the atmosphere and the music. They are mystified that a film with such an 
array of talent should have failed. The makers of Siddhartha are presently on a tour of 


American universities to promote the film. 


—————————————À 


Two weeks of wandering over jungle foot- 
paths with a band of sadhus has been re- 
duced to fleeting shots of Shashi Kapoor 
passing the chillum. Gone are the hallucin- 
ations, the frenetic flights of imagination, 
depicted in Hermann Hesse's novel, on which 
the film is based, The accurately filined 
interpretations of Siddhartha's experiment- 
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ation with yoga and mind expansion have 
been ruthlessly edited out. 


Those insights into the self which are 
the crux of Hesse's philosophy might have 
been appealing to young Americans and to 
students who have adopted Siddhartha as a 
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credo, but philosophy has bee: 


n sacrificed, 
presumably to attract a larger 


audience, 


What remains is the emphasis on Sid- 
dhartha’s love life, the desperately stylised 
and idealised postures of sex which, in all 
probability, will never be shown in India, 
and are simply not lascivious enough for 
The Last Tango in Paris-jaded Americans. 
It seems that, in whatever direction the film 
turns, it loses óne thing in search of another, 
almost as if the utter simplicity of the story 
was overwhelming in itself and remained 
repressed. 


The Hesse novel, written in 1922 and 
forgotten, suddenly surfaced in the early 
1960s as a best-selling book. It touched a 
chord in bored, affluent youth who, only 
recently, have begun to experience an age 
of anxiety and disaffection which was pre- 
valent in Hesse’s environment in pre-war 
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Germany. The story of the young Brahmin 
looking for ‘atman’ in the teachings of the 
Semanas, in the words of the Buddha, in the 
life of courtesans, decadance and money, 
and finally in the river as a ferryman, gave 
the initial impetus to the badly misguided 
Indo-mania of young Americans. It was the 
very beginning of the happy pilgrimages, the 
bouts of charas-smoking, the Maharajas, as- 
sorted yogis and Hare Krishna cults that 
have now become prevalent. 

Like any desperate search for truth, the 
beauty of Siddhartha has been sacrificed for 
exaggeration and exploitation. Producer- 
director Conrad Rooks may be 15 years too 
late in bringing his adolescent dream to 
fruition. Rooks is currently touring univer- 
sities in America along with a singer and 
harmonium to try and breathe empathy 
for his work into the minds of a slightly 
more disillusioned generation, while the 


HERMANN HESSE 


by S. M. PURI 


Almost forty years afier Sid- 
dhartha was written, it became 
a best seller. What exactly is the 
theme of the book? 


qu works of Hermann Hesse (Nobel 
l Prize winner in 1946 for his novel 
Magister Ludi) are not as widely known as 
they deserve to be. Being a romantic novel- 
ist and poet, he could expect only an icy 
reverence for his idealism and concern for 
the spiritual progress of man in an age so 
utterly devoid of imagination, His joining 
hands with the pacifist Romain Rolland in 
anti-war activities alienated him from his 
colleagues and countrymen. He was thus 
forced to leave Germany (the country of his 
birth) and settled permanently in Switzer- 
Jand in 1919. There he lived in seclusion 
until his death in 1962 at. the age of 85. 


Hesse is one of those rare artists who 
purposely shun showmanship and are con- 
ecc cM We REI 


—Chandrima Shaha 


THE BEAUTIFUL KAMALA. Another view 
of Simi Garewal. 
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cerned with finding first-hand solutions to 
the ultimate problems of existence. The idea 
that runs like a thread throughout his works 
is that of self-realisation or, simply put, the 
idea of how to live intensely. He remains 
undeterred by the possibility that a problem 
like this may not have a definite solution. 
On the other hand, he firmly holds on to the 
view that, by forcing the mind to believe in 
a kingdom of the spirit, such a kingdom will 
come about. 


Hesse's literary career can be diyiéd - 


into two periods—the earlier period ‘Setween 
1902 and 1916 is that of poetry and auto- 
biographical novels like Peter Camenzind 
(1904) and Unterm Rad (1908), followed by 
Gertrud, Rosshalde, etc. The second period is 
between 1919 and 1945 when he wrote his 
five major novels: Demian (1919), Siddhar- 
tha (1922), Steppenwolf (1927), Narziss and 
Goldmund (1930) and Magister Ludi (1943). 


Although the works of these two per- 
iods have a tenuous kinship with each other, 
it is, in fact, the period that begins with 
Demian which is truly Tepresentative of 


' Hesse. 


The First World War and its atrocities, 
on the one hand, and the breaking up of his 
marriage and the resultant mental crisis, on 
the other, made Hesse believe that his ear- 
lier life had been a lie. When Hesse appeared 
again on the literary scene after a lengthy 
psycho-analytical treatment in 1916 and 
1917, he showed great mental buoyancy. By 
then he seemed to have acquired a third 
dimension of depth. 


The moral and psychological atmos- 
phere of this period is vividly portrayed in 
the essay, A Bit of Theology, and his bio- 
graphy, The Journey to The East, both of 
which appeared in 1932, Hesse holds that 
between the innocence of the child and the 
self-realisation of the few awakened souls 
is the rest of the humanity, enmeshed, as it 
were, in a web of despair. 


This is how he describes it in his spiri- 
tual autobiography, The Journey to the East: 


^...and despair is the result of each 
earnest attempt to understand and vindi- 
cate human life...Children live on one side 
of despair, the awakened on the other side.” 
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critics of the press try to understand what 
went wrong, what is just slightly missing. 


With such an array of talent, the faces of 
the actors fairly glowing with sensitivity and 
feeling, the gossamer costumes designed by 
Bhanu, the music of flutes and sitars, it 
seems impossible to those who want “Sid- - 
dhartha” to be a great movie, those who re- 
member the beauty and celebration of the 
hook, that the film should fail. 


Perhaps Mr Rooks would have done 
well to relinquish his director’s role to some- 
one like Satyajit Ray, who can convey more 
in an actor’s glance than in a whole page of 
dialogue. Perhaps he might have found a 
company less commercial-minded than 
Columbia Pictures to distribute and promote 
a work of art. 


Perhaps he should have let the film be 
more wholly Indian. 


HERMANN HESSE (1877-1962). In 1946 he 
won the Nobel Prize for Magister Ludi. Bet- 
ween 1919 and 1945, he wrote five books, in- 
cluding Siddhartha (1922). 


The five major novels of Hesse’s mature 
period can be rightly described as “earnest 
attempts to understand and vindicate human 
life". 

In Siddhartha the argument is taken a 
step further. It is not only a question of 
sampling good and evil but of living one's 
life and finding one's salvation. This novel 
was written after Hesse's visit to India and 
the historical backdrop for the story is the 
time when the Buddha lived and preached. 


The conclusion of Hesse's philosophy is 
that self-realisation is not possible without 
a happy balance between nature and spirit. 
It is a reiteration of the earlier credo that, 
instead of narrowing your world, you must 
take the whole world into your soul. The 
argument that each individual must reach 
his goal alone and that all paths are equally 
good has come full circle. The prophet has 
no sermons to give, 


Today, the journey to the Fast, “the 


eternal strivings of the human Spirit towards 
the East, towards Home”, continues, 
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Reports said the fall of Pnom 
Penh was imminent. But it didn’t 
look a besieged city. One saw 


> as many saffron-robed monks as 
soldiers. 


by GAUTAM S. G. VOHRA 


HE immigration officer in military uni- 
form at Pochantong Airport, Pnom 
Penh, scrutinised my passport. ‘You journa- 
list?" he asked. 
I nodded. 
“Which paper?" 
I told him. o 


Immediately he whipped out a typed 
sheet containing names of journalists not 
allowed to enter Cambodia. Under INDIA 
there were two names, neither of which was 
of my paper. 


Handing me back.my passport, he said: 
"O.K. You may enter my Republic." 


The first thing that struck me about 
Pnom Penh was the number of Buddhist 
monks walking the streets in their saffron 
robes. Some carried white ladies’ umbrellas 
to protect their shaven heads from the sun. 


The Cambodians are almost all Bud- 
dhists. Beautiful stupas in the Capital re- 
mind one of their "gentle heritage". Then 
suddenly one hears the sound of guns and 
one becomes aware that the country has 
been torn by war for over three years. 


The Khmer Rouge, who control over 75 
per cent of the Cambodian territory, sur- 
round the capital from nearly all sides. Yet 
Pnom Penh does not give the impression of 
being a "city under siege", People stand 
crowding cinema halls, waiting to see Hong 
Kong-made films. One finds men hanging 
around in sarongs (like lungis), bare-chest- 
ed, just “watching the scene", and children 
absorbed in their games on the sidewalk. 


The traffic here follows no rules: cyclos 
(cycle-rickshaws), scooters, cars, turn where 
and when they like. 


There is no sign of panic, tension or. 


fear. It is only gradually, as one moves 
around the city, that one begins to notice 
the “scars of war”. Barbed-wire barricades 
Surround public buildings and banks and 
block the entry to several roads. Sand- 
bag fortifications are all over the place. And 
sometimes one sees tanks rushing down the 
busy metalled roads of Pnom Penh, heading 
for the Front. 5e 


One day, while I was strolling down 
Moniwong Road, the Cambodian next to me 
suddenly bent down in front of a stray dog, 
caught it by its hind legs and, ignoring its 
Squeals of surprise and terror, began to clob- 
ber it to death. Moniwong is a crowded road. 
But no one paid any attention to the furious 
activities of the dog slayer. 


I walked over to him and asked what 
he intended to do with the dead animal. 
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Seven Days In Pnom Penh 


CAPTURED ARMS. Government tr 
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"Eat it, of course!” he replied, looking 
at me as if I had asked a Stupid question. 

Apparently, dogs are a delicacy in Cam- 
bodia, 

When I mentioned this to another 
Cambodian, he protested strongly: “No, we 
-Khmers don't eat dog. My family never eat 
dog. He must be Chinese. They eat dog." 

The Chinese are not much liked in Cam- 
bodia. In fact, they are not particularly liked 
in almost all countries of South-East Asia. 
Though they are very successful as business- 
men, they remain isolated from the local po- 
pulation. The only South-East Asian coun- 
try where they have been accepted is Thai- 
land. Here they have intermarried into the 
local population. 


Propaganda Leaflets 


Despite the Cambodian Government's 
desperate need for-new army recruits, the 
Chinese are not allowed to join. 

Every other day, leaflets are dropped by 
aeroplanes into Pnom Penh, urging the able- 
bodied to come to the defence of their land 
against the Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese Army. The Government never men- 
tions the Khmer Rouge. It highlights the 
Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese atro- 
cities so as to emphasise the point that the 
war is being fought essentially against for- 
eign aggressors, 

Pnom Penh is the one city where hotels 
accept payment from foreigners only in dol- 
lars. This is primarily because there is à 
flourishing black market in "greenbacks", 
But it is the way the dollars are changed 
into black that really impressed me. My 
friend, Lars, walked into a shop. The 
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pretty Cambodian girl of 15 smiled in re- 
cognition. 


He asked: “What’s the rate?" 
“320,” she replied. 


"I can get 330 on the streets" Lars 
pressed. ds 


“O.K. I give you 325," said the smart 
15-year-old and started counting the money. 
The deal was made. Here was no shady 
transaction with a street-corner hustler, 
“All done in a quiet, respectable manner,” 
tb quote Lars. 

The black-market rate of the dollar in 
Pnom Penh increases almost every two days, 
When I first went there, the dollar was 
fetching 320 Riels. By the time I left, it 
was worth 345 Riels. 


Chile is the only country I know where 
the black rate of the dollar increases faster, 


In order to get to the Front, one has to 
go down any one of the seven highwaya 
leading from Pnom Penh to the countryside. 
We drove down Highway 1 to Neak Luong, 
a small town 50 kilometres from Pnom 
Penh. Neak Luong had been in the news 
recently, because it was accidentally bomb- 
ed by American B52s, killing about 140 peo- 
ple, mainly the Government troops. 

All along Highway l, we eame across 
huge craters created by American bombers: 
B52s, F1-11s and F4 Phantoms, The road to 
Neak Luong was a real mess—full of holes. 

The highways are alternately being tak- 
en and retaken by the Government troops 
and the Khmer Rouge, Just the day before 
we went on it, the Khmer Rouge had 
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attacked Government troops on Highway 1 
near Koki, 19 km from Pnom Penh. During 
the fighting, three journalists going along 
that Highway had been killed. The entire 
population of Koki had fled to Pnom Penh. 


A day after the fighting, the Govern- 
ment troops were back on the Highway, 
Koki's population had returned, the market 
was milling with shoppers—life was back 
to usual as if nothing had happened. 


"The strange aspect of the Indochina 
War," commented a BBC correspondent who 
has covered the war in Viet Nam and Laos, 
"is that you see peasants all around, child- 
ren playing, a calm serene atmosphere and, 
just around the corner, fighting going on, 
people getting slaughtered." 


There was an army checkpost every 
quarter kilometre, right till Neak Luong. 
The Government soldiers stood idly, smiling 
at us. Some were eating sugarcane, others 
were having a drink, reclining in bunkers 
with mosquito-nets. 


There were several women soldiers too. 
One came across wómen and soldiers stroll- 
ing and chatting on the Highway. I was told 
that the soldiers smoked dope that was lo- 
cally grown and therefore cheap and easily 
available. 


"That's the real way to fight a war— 
with booze, grass and chicks!" remarked a 
CBS (American television) reporter. 


Just like the inhabitants of Pnom Penh, 
the soldiers on the Front around the Capital 
were relaxed and casual. There is no fear 
of the Khmer Rouge. They know that even 
if they are taken prisoner, they will not be 
tortured, as in Viet Nam. 


To get to Neak Luong, one has to cross 
the Mekong River. We sat in a rather shaky- 
looking, long, motor-powered boat. Four 
Government soldiers, young boys wearing 
oversize helmets, took us across. The Me- 
kong, which starts in Tibet, may be clear 
blue and beautiful at its source, but, in that 
part of Cambodia, it was brown and rather 
unromantic. 

The 60-kilometre drive to Neak Luong 
confirmed my impression that the Khmer 
Rouge was not pressing in on Pnom Penh 
as menacingly as one had been led to be- 
lieve. It also gave one a better appreciation 
of the strength of the Government troops. 


A Boy Army 


What surprised me about the Govern- 
ment soldiers was how young so many of 
them were. Some were mere boys. But, no 
matter how young or old, all of them are 
very friendly and helpful. 


At a burnt-down village, 11 kilometres 
down Highway 4, Sokha Vanna, a 16-year- 
old soldier, smilingly pointed to the area 
from where the sound of gunfire had come 
and said: "The enemy is 1% km away." He 
was wearing an American T-shirt, which 
had a pop star playing a guitar prinfed on 
it and, right across the chest, were the 
words: ON THE MOVE. 


It struck me as a bit incongruous to 
find this on a soldier in the middle of Indo- 
china. 


As we drove down Highway 4 into 
Pnom Penh, we saw the refugees, with small 
bundles on their heads and their cattle, 
trudging into the capital. Since the war be- 
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gan (1969), over a million refugees have 
moved into Pnom Penh, thus doubling its 
population in three years to 2,000,000. As the 
population of Cambodia is over 6,000,000, 
nearly a third of the Cambodian population 
now lives in Pnom Penh, 


One finds refugees living in makeshift 
shelters all over Pnom Penh. Along High- 
way 4, on the way to Pachantong Airport, 
one finds railway carriages lying idly on the 
tracks, full of refugees (the railway stopped 
functioning in 1969). 


Among other buildings, the incomplete 
but grand Cambodian Hotel started by the 
exiled Prince Norodom Sihanouk, said to be 
the best hotel in Asia, is now a shelter for 
hundreds of refugees. 


The daily refugee influx has made the 
army tighten their security checks, because 
many Viet Cong and Khmer Rouge have in- 
filtrated into Pnom Penh under this guise. 
Other than regular body checks of indivi- 
duals entering public buildings—I was 
searched even when I went to buy stamps 
from the Post Office—everyone entering the 
capital from the Highways is carefully 
examined. 


The French Connection 


In Pnom Penh, one soon becomes aware 
of the predominant French influence. There 
is a newspaper in French (Le Republicain). 
Streets are named after prominent French- 
men. One of the main roads in the capital 
is called Charles de Gaulle—who also has a 
Store named after him. Usually the bigger 
stores have their signboards both in Khmer 
and French, 


Interestingly enough, even the whores g 


accost one in French. All of them liüc-üp 
on M. V. Pracheathpatei, better known as 
Moniwong Road, by six in the evening— 
three hours before curfew. 


There are two types of prostitutes in 
Pnom Penh: those who operate on the 
Streets, travelling in cyclos (cycle rick- 
shaws) and those who work in bars, The 
“bargirls” enjoy a higher status than the 
“Cyclo Girls”. 


Most of the girls are very young. The 
usual stories of how they took up this pro- 
fession begins with how their father died in 
the war and how, in order to support their 
family, 3 brothers and 2 sisters, they took to 
the streets, “It’s a hard life,” they complain. 


For the foreigners, the only means of 
entertainment left in Pnom Penh are the 
bars. In the evenings, they drop into one of 
them for a drink—and other pleasures if 
they so desire. (The foreigners consist main- 
ly of those working in embassies and the 
journalists.) 


There are essentially two categories of 
bars. “The Amigo” belongs to the first. Here 
the girls are very friendly. As, soon as you 
enter, two or three take charge of you. One 
talks to you, the other keeps massaging your 
arms or back, while the third weaves a 
hand-fan to keep you cool. 


“The Golden Horse” belongs to the se- 
cond category. The girls in this bar are “less 
physical”, more sophisticated, speak better 
English and are hence better conversational- 
ists. "The Golden Horse" is frequented 
mostly by foreign journalists and, as the 
girls confided, by the American Embassy 
people. 


IS THIS THY WILL, LORD? Am old wo- 
man retrieves the family’s Buddha after the 
Khmer Rouge and the Viet Cong destroyed 
her village on Highway 2. 


Going from the bar to the streets, I had 
the rare privilage of meeting the oldest 
“white hooker” in Pnom Penh. “She is the 
last remaining vestige of the French Empire 
in Indochina,” said my Swedish. journalist 


~~ mend while introducing me. 


She gave me a smile, revealing a miss- 
ing tooth. “I’m Marie Antoinette," she said, 
with a slight courtesy, 


"Any relation of the great queen?" I 
enquired conversationally. p 


“No, no, no!” she said vehemently. “We 
are separate institutions altogether.” 


While on the subject of names, I asked 
if she had read Xaviera Hollander’s con- 
fessions entitled, The Happy Hooker, now a 
best-selling book. Y 


š “She tells a lot of fibs,” remarked Marie 
Antoinette. “Especially what she says about 
Japanese men not being good lovers, I know 
better. But what are you doing here?” she 
asked, raising an eyebrow at me. “Visit- 
ing the country?” 


I nodded. 


“Terrible time to come—can’t show you ; 
one’s best! How can we when we are — 
surrounded on all sides?” she complained. 


“Yes, And you have been bombed very __ 


heavily too,” I observed, “I’m told that your | 
brave republic was bombed at twice the 
rate that North Viet Nam was for years.” | 


"Do you know," countered Marie . 
loinette, "that the bombing in the sing 
month of April 1973 was higher than fo) 
all of 1972?" (The Americans dropped over — — 
54,000 tons of bombs in that single - 
month.) 


Saying this, she lifted her red wig, 
scratched her bald scalp underneath and re- 
marked: "Rather a hot August we're 
having.” $ 
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RUGGER player was taken to hospital 

after an accident in the scrum. The doc- 
tor probed and prodded: “I think you've 
busted a couple of ribs,” he said. “How do 
you feel?” 


“Like I got the stitch in my side, Doc- 


tor, 


“Ah, splendid! That shows the bones are 
knitting.” 


ERE was a knock on the door and the 

housewife answered it. A man stood 
there, politely raising his hat. "Madam," he 
said, “do you believe in free speech?” 

“Of course,” she replied. 


“Good,” he said, “then can I use your 
phone?” 


TEE woman complained to the judge that 

her husband had left her bed and board. 
When she had finished, the husband rose to 
his feet and coolly replied: “A slight cor- 


rection, Your Honour. I left her bed—bor- 
ed.” 


In the parlour there were three, 
She, the table lamp and he; 
^ Two is company, there is no doubt, so 
the little lamp went out. 


i 


WOMAN went up to a Librarian. ‘Tm 
trying to find a book on childbirth,” she 
said. * 
“Childbirth!” echoed the Librarian. “Try 
the Hobbies and Pastimes section, Madam.” 


A SAILOR ran up to the officer of the 
deck and mumbled something in his ear. 
The officer yelled at him: “Sing it out, 
man! Sing it out!” 
The sailor took a deep breath and sang: 
Should old acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 
The Captain’s fallen overboard; 
He's half a mile behind! 


CUS AD: “Man wanted to be fixed out 
of cannon. Must be of high calibre and 
willing to travel. Great opportunity to get 


loaded twice a day. Be a big shot. Apply 
Box No. 50.” 


"I JUST got back from the Blood Donor 
Clinic." 
“What did they say?" 


“They said when they want warm water 
they'll ask for it." 


“THESE headlines you're writing are too 
verbose, George," complained the Editor. 
"Try to keep them short and to the 
point." 
Next day, a story appeared on the front 
page of the paper about a mental patient 


* who had attacked a nurse and made good 


his escape from the institution, The head- 
line read: Nur Screws AND BOLTS. 


You never know how good they are un- 
til you try them! ə 


E Scotsman entered the butcher's shop 

and asked for a quarter pound of steak, 

“Good grief!” said the butcher. *You've 
got eight children—you can’t feed them with 
a quarter pound of steak!” 

"Its not for eating, man,” replied the 
Scot. “We're having company and I like to 
have the smell of steak in the house." 
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_ his Chief: Gave BERTH TO GIRL. RETURNING BY 
IENDS and brakes are a lot ee : 1 


“WHat did you operate on him for? 
“Eight hundred rupees.” 


“No, what did he have?” 
“Eight hundred rupees,” 


A YOUNG lieutenant returning from leay 
was about to take his place in an 
liner when a girl ran up and asked the p 
senger if any one of them would be 
enough to sell her his seat as her mother v 
dangerously ill and the plane was full uj 


The officer gave up his seat and wired — 


NEXT PLANE 


EAR > 
The reply he received was: CONGRATU- | 
LATIONS YOUR NEXT CONFINEMENT WILL BE IN 
BARRACKS H 


E is said that the British Fish Fryers used 
to send a telegram every year to the 
newspaper industry on the occasion of thei 
annual dinner. This read; BEST WISHES OUR 
FUTURE IS WRAPPED UP IN YOURS E S 


J™: “Why do you say that racing is ro- F2 
mantic?” A 
Tim: “The horse hugs the rail, the jock. ne 

ey puts his arms around the horse and you 

kiss your money. goodbye!” : : 


HE young applicant was trying to 

press the boss with his ability an 
industry. ^Why," he said, "there isn't a 
when I don't get up as the first rays of he — - 
sun shine through my bedroom window.” — 

“That would be fine,” said the 
I didn’t happen to know that the w: y your 
house is situated, you only get the sun 
the windows at sunset,” EY 
THe judge asked the topless 

“Were you covered by anyt 
you served?” 


“Yes”, she said. “Workmen's c 
tion.” 


ANAGER: “What do you me 
ing me you had seven ye 


ence in a bank when you never he 
before?” 


Applicant: “Well, you advertised for 
man with imagination!" eu 
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EDEN GARDENS, CALCUTTA: EAST BENGAL vs MOHUN BAGA 


5 


Soeeer is an integral part of life 
in Calcutta. It is not merely a 
sport; its impact is felt all over 
the city. 


/ by K. A. NARAYAN 
Photographs by Nikhil Bhattacharyya 


who has a ticket to spare—which is very 
unlikely—would fain display it. If he 
were foolish enough to do so, he would be 
left waiting outside! He would be pounced 
upon and the tickets—the spare one and his 
own—would be snatched away! 

It must be said to the credit of the Cal- 
cuttan that he does not seek a complimen- 
tary or free ticket. He is willing to fork 
out the cash for a place in the stand that is 
not the cheapest nor the costliest. But, in the 


Ma Aut TeDOLtS Of the event of neither the cheapest nor the cost- 


exuberance of enthusiasm«of the Cal- 
cuttans for football would seem an exagge- 
ration. But to anyone who was witness to 
the multitude coming down from the stands 
and swarming on to the Eden Gardens pitch 
at the end of the 1970 IFA Shield Final—the 
first to be staged at a venue sacrosanct to 
followers of cricket and not really condu- 
cive to football after rain—the same would 
seem an understatement. The unbounded joy 
of the East Bengal supporters at their club’s 
Success over Iran’s Pas Club was seized on 
by vandals to damage the magnificent Shield 
apd eventually cause the prize distribution 
to be abandoned. In the commotion that pre- 


vailed, some of the Iranians were said to ? 


have lost their cameras and watches. Even 
J, C. Guha, architect of East Bengal’s rise 
to eminence, was not spared. His watch was 
snatched away. 


This extreme of hooliganism by a few 
was something in tune with the mood of the 
period when it was thought to be unsafe to 
venture into certain parts of Calcutta after 
dark. Looking back, the behaviour of the 
60,000-strong crowd at that final was lau- 
dable. The match was allowed to be played 
without any interruption or hindrance to 
the participants. This—more than the scenes 
after the final whistle—was a truer portray- 
aleof the Calcutta football fan. To get a 
ticket for the “big game", he -would go 
through any hardship, be it laying siege to 
the IFA office at Sootherkin Street, to the 

club tent or to anyone even remotely 
connected with folks who dispense tickets, 
or, 8$ à last resort, wait a little away from 
the cordon through which ticket holders pass 
before approaching the entrance in the hope 
íhat he could get & spare ticket, But the fan 
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laes being available, he would take 
whichever is offered to him. He would not 
miss the game. by 

This enthusiasm is unmatched. The 
nearest to the Calcuttan is the Keralite, 
whose taste is more catholic and not əs 
fiercely competitive. Fans in other parts of 
India make the contrast between them- 
selves and the Calcuttan even more pro- 
nounced. 


To understand and appreciate the dif- 
ference, one will have to travel a little back 
into the past. The British Tommies brought 
to this country the game as we know it to- 
day. It grew around the military cantonment 
areas and then spread to other parts, as In- 
dians, especially the poor lads who spent 
their time watching the “Sahibs”, welcomed 
the opportunity to test their skills against 
the “masters”. Usually the hefty booted Bri- 
tish overwhelmed their frail unshod oppo- 
nents. 


Then came the signal triumph of Mohun 
Bagan Athletic Club in the final of the JFA 
Shield in 1911—the first major success of an 
Indian team against the British regiments, 
The victory was a spur and Indians gained 
in confidence. They knew that dextrous 
footwork and supple body movements could 
be effective counters to the imposing physi- 
eal resources of the British players. Thus 
did the spectators revel in the ball artistry 
of Laxminaryan, Somanna, Ramanna, 
Jumma Khan, Saboo, Fazhur Rahman, Ma- 
soom, Rahamat, Trichy Joseph, Appa Rao 
and many others. 


Many of these “ball jugglers” came from 
South India—Bangalore turning them out as 
though off an assembly line—but it was in 
Calcutta that they really found their niche. 
Their skills had brought them to this city, 
the El Dorado of Football then and today. 
The Calcutta clubs scooped most of the ta- 
lents and the trophies. The present transfer 
rule—which requires a player to be in resi- 
dence in his new State for six months before 
his application is granted on April 1, the first 
day of a new season—has led to fewer play- 
ers going to Calcutta in the last six or seven 
years. 


However, before the rush became 8 
trickle, Calcutta Football had reaped profits 
abundant enough to stay way ahead of its 
competitors. For men like Sattar, Taj Mo- 
hammed, Abid, Salam, Kittu, Kannan, Na- 
rayan (rated very highly by J. C. Guha), 


AS A RULE, goal- 
keepers catch the eye 
because of their acro- 
batics in thwarting 
the final thrust of the 
opposition. But Tarun 
Bose—whom Mohun 
Bagan signed on from 
Kidderpore Sporting 
in 1971—catches the 
eye with his flamboy- 
ant turnout, peak cap 
and bright jersey— 
and by his spectacular 
leaps and dives. For 
all this, Tarun is a 
"safe" 'keeper. 
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THIS PICTURE sums up the uncertainty that hangs over an East 


i EAST BENGAL in recent seasons have stolen a march over their 
i Bengal-Mohun Bagan match. No matter how weak on paper either arch rivals, getting the better of Mohun Bagan in most of the major 
iof the rivals may be, the battle is always keen and the result uno tournaments in the country. Habib (left) has been ome of the archi- 
if predictable. Here both Naeem of Mohun Bagan and Bhowmick of tects of East Bengal’s successes. Here, Mohun Bagan’s Shamsunder 
f Mohun i East Bengal go for the ball, Manna gets a “close-up” of the little master’s art. 
the JFA # 
ss of an Hi x n ; 
giments i Balaram, Kempiah, Ahmed Khan, Saleh, But the other clubs, despite their lack of . The secretaries, the talent scouts and 
s gaine d Venkatesh, Appa Rao and a host of others Success, do not merely make up the cast. the coaches of these clubs are the men who 
ctrous had served as excellent models for the They are an integral part of the set-up inas- help the big clubs dominate Indian Football. 
its could youngsters. And these men were generous much as they are the principal feeders of 
iom with practical demonstrations of their skills. talent to the Big Two. Teams like Kidder- A look at the composition of the East 
& physi- A ; el Viettel t epore Sporting, Tollygunge Agragami, Ary- Bengal and Mohun Bagan teams of today 
s. Thus i part from being able to leave out a ans, Wari Athletic, Bhratri Sangha, Howrah would bear this out. But does this ransack- 
artistry ee loses form and taking on ano- Union and others fulfil a task that Bally ing of their painfully groomed wealth scare 
nanna, ther who is performing better without s Protiva, Bhowanipore, Kalighat and other them as it does the States of the South? No, 
an, Ma- great difficulty, Calcutta has another big ad- clubs did a few decades ago when Mohzm- „>not while the vast expanse that is the Cal- 
opa Rao vantage: the sprawling Maidan on which al- medan Sporting, too, were a match for %46- - cutta Maidan is available to them for re- 
most every club bas a plot to train on. Not hun Bagan and East Bengal. x plenishment of their resources. 
all plots are even, true surfaces—the re- a 
me from sources of some clubs are not adequate ———————————————— OÁÉEesÓ»,»"--- 
n out as enough for ideal maintenance—but they 
| i i i THE REFEREE in an East Bengal-Mohun Bagan match needs to watch out. The rivalry 
ACER still provide some place to learn and master between these clubs led to referees from outside Calcutta being drafted —something uni- 
d the rudiments of the game. que for matches between local clubs, Biswanath Dutta (below, left). a National class re- 
his city, Mir ^ feree, was the victim of an assault by Mohun Bagan’s non-playing captain, Sukalyan Ghosh 
d today. This is something beyond the reach of Dastidar, after the first-leg tie in the Super League against East Bengal on August 14. 
the ta- teams in most parts of the country. Dastidar. a former International, has since been suspended. In the wake of this 
e attack on Dutta, the Calcutta Referees Association demanded adequate protection to “do” 
transfer «The ground which Mohun Bagan share games. The Indian Football Ason ition chan dened tive (econaiap of ihe Super Tesque and 
in resi- | i 1 t be called in outstation referees to help conduct matches in the ield. ow: Resor vio- 
zm ae with: Calcutta Foetal op (Er EA lence is not restricted to meetings between East Bengal and Mohun Bagan. Mohammedan 
MAE the envy of other teams, C ve Sporting's League match with Rajasthan had to be abandoned as the rivals came to blows. 
the first on evil days and it is said that Mohun Ba- Here is Latifuddin, all set to "strike", 
er play- gan pay for the tending and upkeep of that š 
or seven club’s half of the field too! 
East Bengal’s ground has not the bil-- 
came 8 liards-table look of Mohun Bagan’s. But 
1 profits East Bengal attract a greater following. They 
id of its have more members, about 6,000. And those 
Taj Mo- that cannot gain East Bengal membership 
an, Na- join Aryan Club, who share the ground with 
Guha), the League Champions of thé last four years 
— —last season they lifted the IFA Shield, the 


Rovers Cup, the Durand Cup and the Bar- 
doloi Trophy too. The rivalry between East 
Bengal and Mohun Bagan is what makes 
Calcutta the hotbed of Indian Football. 


This sway East Bengal and Mohun Bagan 
are able to exercise primarily becanse they 
are the two consistently successful, star- 
Studded sides in the Calcutta League. Other 
clubs play subordinate roles. To them a draw 
with the Big Two is cause for satisfaction. If 
Tollygunge Agragami’s victory over East 
Bengal in the 1971 IFA Shield semifinal is 
excepted, there has nof been a real upset of 
late, 
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It was ihe same drab life for 
them day after day. They had 
aspirations but mot the will to 
fulfil them. They had life but 
not dhe means of living. Their 
worth was not even a paisa in 
this eoumiry... 


HE day had dawned but the sun was yet 
to rise. From a dark lane emerged the 
slender skeleton of a middle-aged woman 
who took her usual seat near the busy cross- 
ing of the industrial town of Budge Budge 
-on the eastern bank of the Ganga, Her 
hair was matted and full of lice. She was 
partially covered with a rag, which hardly 
hid her top. She carried on her lap a lump 
of black flesh with wobbly legs. This was 
her child Musa. Musa whined non-stop and 
knocked his hairless skull against his mo- 
ther’s dried-up breasts. It was a vain toil for 
a few drops of the white fluid to quench his 
thirst and hunger. 

Suddenly, one of the two hands covered 
with glass bangles went up and gave the 
crying child a few good knocks on 
the head, thereby effectively silencing it. 
Who would call it a human child? It looked 
more like a blood-sucking vampire! 

The woman raised her withered right 

. hand mechanically and started her usual 
—Continued 
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and Allah will give it back to you 


The municipal sweeper on duty was 
annoyed. He shouted: “Hato yahansey, you 
. bitch! Hato. hato!” 

3 — But Khairon continued to sit as before. 
The sweeper then hurled a nasty abuse 
ai her and threatened: “Do you get up or do 
I give you a taste of my broomstick? 

Khairon uttered a dirtier abuse with 
fire emitting from her sunken eyes. But she 
moved a little to allow the sweeper to do 
his job. i 

A number of perspiring and panting 
villagers were slowly making their way over 
the uneven kuchcha roads. They carried 
heavy baskets full of vegetables on their 
heads. They were to reach the Mill Gate 
Market before the 8.00 a.m. hooter sounded. 


Children were winding their way to the 
local high school. Soon the half-naked night- 
shift workers of the jute mills, factories, 
kerosene-oil refineries and petrol depots 
would come out with the sounding of the 
hooter and run to their distant hovels. 
There was a big crowd in front of the 
. Rationing Office. A young girl, scantily 
“dressed, could be seen standing on the bal- 
cony of the first floor of the Telephone Ex- 
change, having a chat with her young friend 
clad in drainpipe pants. A radio from a 
paanshop was blaring out a love song from 
. the latest Hindi film even at that early hour. 
Opposite the paanshop was the famous 
Muslim hotel, “Zebunissa”. They had start- 
ed cooking spicy dishes—one could sense 
their aroma even from a distance. 


KEAIRON had almost forgotten herself in 
this medley of sights and sounds. Now 
she restarted her nasal appeal to the passers- 
by: “Give me something in the’ name of 
Allah:and Allah will give you ten times in 
return!” £ 
Suddenly, a ten-paise piece fell -before 
Khairon and her eyes at once lit up. It was 
the same young girl of the Ghosh family. 
She was on her way to college. 
“May Allah bless you, my child! May 
you get a husband of your dreams and 
bonny babies, good health and a life of 
plenty and prosperity!” Khairon sincerely 
blessed her with both hands raised towards 
the sky. The girl blushed and walked ele- 
gantly towards her waiting car, which dis- 
appeared in no time. 
By now, more beggars had come and 
taken up their positions on the busy cross- 
ing. So Khairon thought it more expedient 
to quit and seek her luck elsewhere. She 
was muttering within herself: ‘Look at that 
old mother of Labu! She walks on all fours 
like a tortoise. Even she has come from the 
distant Jatadharitola Lane. Look at her au- 
dacity! The other day she questioned my 
Tight to beg at the crossing! What right has 
she? Is it her husband’s property?’ 
There was a big crowd at the crossing 
*of the metalled Gandhi Road. The conductor 
of the “76A” bus was shouting at the top of 
his voice to attract passengers for Bahra, 
=  Badali, Amtola, Bhasa, Pitan, Majerhat, 
|... Who could avoid throwing longing eyes 
t the trays of tempting hot jelebis in the 
eet t n 5 es of the 


eyes fell on a jet-black begging hand 
stretched out to him. A beggar when he had 
not yet started business for the day! But he 
did not like to disappoint her. He threw a 
couple of jelebis towards Khairon and spat 
on the road in contempt. 


Musa was not satisfied with his share of 
one jelebi—he tried to force out the other 
one, too, from Khairon’s mouth. “You daugh- 
ter of a swine, why not give me that also?” 


But by then Khairon had swallowed it 
up. Her eyeballs were almost coming out 
of their sockets in the exertion. She said: 
“You son of a bitch! If I give you both, then 
what will I eat?” 


AT last Khairon reached the spot where 

her lame husband, Afzal, usually sat 
begging with the cobblers and barbers. Khai- 
ron had always entertained the fear that 
some day this lame man would be crushed 
under one of the giant wheels of the trucks, 
heavily loaded with jute or hessian bales, 
rushing at breakneck speed. After all, he 
was her husband and must, therefore, be 
looked after with due sympathy. Had he not 
supported his family when he was able? He 
had and she, too, like a good housewife, 
had cooked his food and seen to his comforts. 
But now he was disabled. It was all her bad 
luck! : 

Afzal had been a permanent hand in 
the Latian Jute Mills on a fixed wage of Rs 
21 per week. They lived in their small hut. 
They had a son aged seven. One day, when 
he was attempting to feed the loaded beam 
on the loom, he got himself badly entangled 
in the fast-rotating crankshaft—he was bodi- 
ly lifted, moved round the cylinder and 
dashed against the loom on the other side. 


His inert body „was picked up from a 
pool of blood by fellow workers, who rush- 
ed him to hospital. There he lay, hovering 
between life and death, for three months. 
His life was spared but his right leg was 
damaged for ever. 


Khairon had practically to carry her hus- 
band on her shoulders to the Mill Gate for 
three months. Ultimately, she succeeded in 
securing a compensation of Rs 250 from the 
reluctant millowners. 


It was just the beginning of adversity 
in their life. One night, when it was drizzling 
outside and they were fast asleep, some mis- 
creants quietly entered the hut and removed 
whatever valuables they iad, including 
clothes and utensils. This reduced them to a 
family of beggars. Their first-born, a boy, 
also died within a few months after a pro- 
longed illness caused by malnutrition. For 
some time, Khairon had no babies. But Allah 
knew best why this blood-sucking Musa 
was born to her at a time when they did 
not know how to fill their own stomachs. 


AFZAL was sitting in his usual place— 

with his lame foot drawn close. He was 
quietly munching puffed rice from a paper 
packet. He must have spent all his earnings 
of the morning on himself, thought Khairon. 
She flared up: “Look at this old fool! He 
has not even the brains of a flea! His child 
is without food since yesterday and is cry- 
ing bitterly. But the father is quietly eating 
up everything he has earned!” 


“How much have you earned?” she ask- 
ed, sitting close to Afzal. “Come, give a share 
to the child.” 
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But Afzal swallowed up the remainin 
quantity in one gulp and threw away fhe 
empty packet—it was immediately picked uS 
and carried away by a waiting dog. p 

Musa ran after it but failed to catch y 
with the dog. He returned and threw him 
self down on the pavement and starteg E 
‘bing in a nasal voice: “Saala! Why didn't 
you leave something for me? Why? Why?» 


Khairon sat there, dumbfounded, with - 
tears rolling down her cheeks. At times she 
felt half-tempted to break her lame hus- 
band's other leg too, kill Musa and then kill 
herself. Her eyes were glowing like those of 
an infuriated tigress. She dragged the shout- 
ing, kicking Musa over the metalled road 
and stopped near the teastall. 


Afzal continued as before. “Be kind to 
this lame beggar, Baba! Allah will see that 
you earn more and more and your cRildren 
live in plenty!” 

The cobbler who was sitting next to ` 
him and mending a pair of chappals got fed 
up with this monotonous husky voice and 
shouted: “Saala! Why are you squeaking 
again and again like a baboon? Hato yahan- 
sey!” 

Afzal straightened up and_ retorted: 
“But why should I? Is it your father's place? 
It is a public road and everybody has a ri£ht 
to occupy it and earn his roti." 

The cobbler found himself cornered. As 
a last resort, he requested a passer-by V) 
mediate. The man said: "Leave it, brother. 
He is also a poor man like you." z 

Afzal now thought it better to try his 
luck elsewhere. He started limping towards 
the teastall, where Khairon had already 
gone«With Musa. They were both sitting 0D 
the ground in front of a bench occupied 
half a dozen well-dressed young men. Ted 
were gossiping over a cup of tea and toas 

Unable to withstand the longing eyes of 
the beggar woman and the extended "8" 
hand of her son, one of them dropped a $ 


piece of toast and some tea in their beggine E 
^ bowl. Others followed suit. Even W™ 


doing so, they protested to the shopkeePer $ 
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about these ugly creatures squatting before 
them and spoiling their breakfast. This 
annoyed the shopkeeper and he rudely ask- 
ed Khairon to leave the place at Once. As 
they still lingered on, he threw a glassful of 
boiling water on Khairon. 


Khairon at once put Musa aside and 
started rolling on the £round, howling in 
pain. Many pedestrians were attracted by her 
loud wails but nobody came forward to help. 
One of the Babys laughed aloud, saying 
sarcastically: “Ha, ha! Serves you right for 
stealing sweets!" 


A police constable was leaning on a 
lamp-post near the Spot, But as he was busy 
doing his sacred duty to the state by feast- 
ing his eyes on the figure of a scantily 
dressed lady passing by, he had no time to 
intervene. 

“It’s a lie" protested Khairon. “We 
never touched a thing in the stall!" 

She covered her bare bosom (now full 
of blisters) with a portion of the dirty rag 
She was wearing and salvaged Musa's half- 
trampled body from under the feet of the 
eager onlookers who had rushed up to watch 
the fun. But none of them was so foolish as 
to believe that Khairon had been punished 
for nothing, otherwise they would have 
taught a good lesson to the wrongdoers. 
The crowd gradually thinned down. The 
eight o'clock hooter drew away the remain- 


ing few—they started running towards their 
factory gates. 


Y now Afzal had reached the spot. He 
took some time to size up the situation. 
Looking closely at the faces of the men in- 
side the shop, he tried to recollect whether 
he had seen them before. Strange! All of 
them had the appearance of gentlemen! Lat- 
er he could recognise some known faces. 
Some of them were prominent social work- 
ers attached to Bapuji Seva Sadan—a local 
philanthropic organisation named after the 
Father of the Nation. There were also one or 
two officers, wholesalers and money-lenders. 


True, Afzal was just a beggar now. But 
there was a time when all of them knew 
him to be an honest millhand. However, 
things’ had changed. Why should they recog- 
nise him now? Men 

Afzal pulled back Khairon and rebuked 
her; “Of all places, how did you choose this 
hell? Come, let's go. It’s a pity you should 
have begged from these bastards!” 


The sleeping man in him was now 
awakened. He might be a destitute—just a 
nomad moving from place to place, nothing 
to eat and nowhere to sleep—but he still had 
the capacity to understand human character. 
He wondered what a fool his wife had been 
to forget herself and cross the line of de- 
marcation between the rich and the poor. 
But what could a lame fellow do against so 
many able-bodied men? He ultimately 
realised that al] he could do was to lodge an 
unwritten complaint in the court of Allah. 


Khairon moved on slowly, sobbing bit- 
terly out of pain and humiliation. THe eyes 
of the lame man walking by her side were 
not dry either, Afzal picked up a half-rotten 
mango from the pavement and gave it to 
Musa to suck and stop him whinin;. Ask- 
ing his wife to go and sit somewhere, he 
went up to,a grocej's shop and begged for 
some mustard oil io apply to her burns. 


The 10,30 a.m. hooter was sounded by 
all the jute mills in the area, So not a mo- 


ment to lose! They must rush and take up 
their positions on the main road by which 
the workers would return home for lunch. 
They spread their napkins on the road and 
started whining for alms: “Baba, give 
something to this hungry poor soul and 
Allah will give you ten times!” 


The rush was over within ten minutes, 
They took stock of what they had earned— 
Afzal 16 paise, Khairon 25 paise. Khairon 
secured the earnings in the waistband of her 
sari. Then they started begging for green 
vegetables from the villagers who had come 
to sell their products and also from the per- 
manent stall holders, None of them disap- 
pointed the couple—a potato from one man, 
a brinjal or an onion from another, and so 
on—not so bad, after all! 


They suddenly remembered that it was 
a Friday, when cooked meal was distributed 
among the beggars from the principal mos- 
que in the locality. So there was no need to 
cook food. They left the green vegetables 
on the damp floor of their hovel and hurried 
to the mosque. They sat along with hun- 
dreds of beggars and destitutes, who had al- 
ready assembled there and were fighting 
for a vantage position.: At last the distribu- 
tion started—cooked rice and a little meat. 


This was the gift from the rich Muslims 
of Budge Budge, who probably thought that, 
by distributing a small share of their ill- 
gotten gains to the beggars on Fridays in 
the name of Allah, they would be able to 
escape punishment after death. 


After a tough fight, all three got their 
little shares and immediately started swall- 
owing like hungry dogs. They had no time 
even to chew. Meanwhile, Musa had quietly 
removed a couple of pieces of meat from 
Afzal's dish and hidden them under the heap 
of rice in his plate. Next he threw the con- 
tents of his mother's dish and also that of 
his own on the ground and started tossing 
and crying bitterly. “You bitch! Why did 
you eat from my plate?” Khairon gave him 
a few good blows. 


Afzal did not know who had stolen 
whose food, So he rebuked Khairon as if she 
was the culprit and passed on to his son his 
own dish, which the boy started swallowing 
with gusto. Afzal had nothing to do except 
watch the speed at which the others were 
emptying their dishes. 

On looking up, he could see what was 
going on inside the mosque, Everybody from 
the Imam down to the ordinary Namazi, 
who had come for the noon prayer, was 
having a sumptuous meal of rice and meat 
curry. Whom to accuse? To whom to pray 
for justice? : 

After the function, all three walked 
back to their hovel and lay down on the 
dirty mattress, Musa was, as usual, sucking 
the dried-up teats dangling from the bare 
bosom of his mother, He had grown in age 
but not in habit. He looked a lump of flesh 
and bone, almost resembling the featherless 
youngling of a vulture, 


HE fire of hunger quenched for a few 
hours, Afzal started planning for the 
night meal, "Look here, Khairon! Cook some 
hotchpotch with the vegetables, I'Il get you 
half a kilo of rice from the shop." 
"Cook food in the evening? With what? 
There is no fuel! Shall I burn my legs?" 
"I'll see to that ioo. Why worry so 


‘much? May Allah save men from the grip 
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of such stupid women who hav: on 
and a sharp tongue but no brains! ; 
Musa was overjoyed at the prosper 
an evening meal too. He pulle 
hair from his father's beard 
"You saala! You saala!" Er 
"Whom are you calling -your saala 
asked his father. eB 
"You! Who else?" Musa giggled. 


Khairon enjoyed it all but outwardly 
rebuked him: He is your father, isn’t he?” 


"What! This langra my father? No, 
never! He is your father, not mine!" 


Afzal was seething within himself. He 
looked at them with bloodshot eyes, He felt 
half-tempted to strangle both of them—by 
pressing his two palms like a pair of pin- 
cers—and after that kill himself. “What is 
the use of leading such an accursed life? Son 
calling his father “Saala!” and bis mother 
enjoying the fun! Begging in the streets from 
Sunrise to sunset for a morsel of food! Limp- 
ing on one foot for the rest of one's life” 
But gradually his overstrung nerves settled 
apd he came back to the realities of life. 
IMHE evening sun was about to set.. Its 

slanting beams were kissing the tops of. 
the dwarfish date-palms, A couple of wild 
doves were making their usual cooings per- 
ched on the leafless top of a shooting bam- 
boo. Heavily loaded petrol and kerosene —— 
tankers, passenger buses and trucks could be 
heard rumbling over Gandhi Road. 


At last sleep descended on the three — : 
pairs of weary eyes, When they woke up 16 E 
was alrady dark and glow-worms had start. 
ed weaving garlands of twinkling lamps in — 
the thick foliage of the mango trees, m 


The industrial town had also its red- 
light quarters. These unforiunate ereatu 
had just begun their nocturnal pursuits a 
their daylong hibernation in the h 
Their semi-nude figures could be discerned 
in the dim light shed by the small kerosene 
lamps kept in front of them in the da : 
verandah, Their searching and longing looks | 
were fully indicative of what they were — 
after at that hour, 
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Khbairon picked some coal from the 
heaps of accumulated cinders in front of the 
teastalls and the blacksmith’s shop, lit the 
chulna and started to cook food after a break 
of seven days. Afzal was sitting on the 
verandah, leaning on the bamboo pole and 
humming a tune from a Hindi film. But his 
eyes were fixed on the distant brothel of 
Zohra, the plump prostitute who could be 
seen making lewd postures before her visi- 
tor for the evening. 


^ 


Afzal was enjoying the sight just as a 
a child enjoys a toffee. At first, this had es- 
caped Khairon's notice as she was busy cut- 
ting the vegetables. But when she saw what 
he was up to, she became furious. She firmly 
Eripped Afzal's throat with the palm of her 
hands and said: "Don't you feel ashamed, 
you langra? Are you not already paying 
dearly for your sins? Next time I find you 
repeating the action, I will either chop off 
your ears with the vegetable cutter or push 
my fingers in your eyes!" She released her 
grip only after Afzal promised never to do it. 


E was the same drab life for them day 

after day, month after month. They had 
aspirations but not the will to fulfil them. 
They had life, but not the means of living. 
Their worth,was not even a paisa in our 
country... 


Still Khairon made another serious at- 
tempt to stand on her own legs. She decided 
to try and earn her keep by dint of hon- 
est labour. She started picking coal from 
the dumps of boiler ashes outside the Mill 
Gate—this fetched her half a rupee per bas- 
ket. She could easily earn about a couple of 
rupees by labouring hard from sunrise to 
sunset. Of course she had to pay a commis- 
sion of 25 paise per day to the durwan, al- 
though cinders are of no value to the mill- 
owners. On Sundays, when there was no coal 
to be picked, she would go to the nearby 
villages and collect varieties of edible aqua- 
tic herbs growing in plenty in the ponds. 
She sold them at the Mill Gate Bazar and 
earned a day's cereals for the family. 


Afzal meanwhile had secured a small 
job in 4 local butchery. Although his daily 
wages were not much, he would collect the 
throwaways from dressed meat and bring 
them home in the evening. 


Now they had the satisfaction of eating 
cooked food every day. Khairon had thatch- 
ed up their roof with coconut leaves and 
Pieces of bamboos begged from some neigh- 
bour. She even sent Musa to the local pri- 
mary school as he had become extremely 
naughty and mischievous. 


The landlord wanted to build a cinema 
hall on the plot of land. He devised a novel 
plan for evicting these squatters. He engag- 
ed some agent provocateurs who fomented 
communal strife among the jhuggi dwellers 
—one of them set fire to the huts under 
cover of darkness. The entire bustee was 
gutted and reduced to a heap of ashes over- 
night. The prostitutes’ quarters and Atzal’s 
small hut were wiped out. ` 


Afzal had seen the people who had set 
fire to the huts but what was the use of ac- 
cusing them in the court of man or God? Hs 
would rather pray for God's kind help in 
changing the invisible writings of Fate on 
their foreheads: EAE 

ar couple now lay on the pave- 
Viens RATA cold of December night. 
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They were left with no choice but 
to revert to the profession of begging—their 
drab old routine of picking something to eat 
from the roadside or the dustbin. 


Musa was slowly growing up. He was 
now an active partner in his’ parents’ 
business. Khairon, in her tattered rags, mat- 
ted locks and a body itching with wounds, 
would cook food at the end of the day for 
all three in a broken pot. Musa would 
collect fuel from here and there and his 
mother would boil together atta, dal, rice— 
whatever they could get by begging from 
door to door. She would divide the semi- 
liquid food into three equal -portions which 
would disappear into their gaping mouths 
in no time. 


This nomadic family drifted towards the 
city of Calcutta with the hope of better 
prospects. They were seen one day setting 
up their small household in a corner of a 
bark. The place was lit by a beam of tube- 
light thrown from the window of a big man- 
sion. Afzal was trying to break the shell of 
a coconut with the help of a piece of stone. 
It had been discarded by somebody after he 
had drunk up its milk. Afzal was bending 
all his energies to break it, as if he was 
fighting for his life. But the result was dis- 
appointing. He could only have the consola- 
tion of licking the tips of his fingers. 


Khairon looked towards him with long- 
ing eyes. When he failed to break it, she 
thought she would try, But Afzal would not 
part with it. Musa came running with ano- 
ther coconut and, dropping it in the hand of 
his mother, ran back in the hope of getting 
some more. But soon he came back disap- 
pointed as the person had already left and 
the leftovers had been collected by others.” 


A khaddar-clad Béngali Babu was 
standing near the bus-stop with the look of 
a philosopher. Musa went up to him. 


At first the Babu did not take any no- 
tice of Musa’s imploring eyes but later said: 
“What! You want some money? You had no- 
thing to eat for two days?” 


“Nobody gives anything to the beggars 
these days! Nobody believes us. Today the 
majority of the Bengali people starve for 
days on end but they are ashamed of beg- 
ging in public. We are happy if we can fill 
our bellies at least once a day. I have a 
lame father and a sick mother to feed.” 


The gentleman seemed to have a kind 
heart. His eyes became moist. He thought 
for a moment and then, taking out a shin- 
ing piece of coin from his pocket, pushed it 
into the hands of a bewildered Musa and 
briskly walked away. When Musa realised 
it was a new 50-paise bit, he thought that 
the Babu must have given it by mistake. 
So he ran after him, shouting: “Babu! 
Babu!” But the gentleman had already dis- 
appeared in the crowd. Musa came running 
to his parents and, taking out the shining 
coin from his mouth, showed it to his mother. 
Khairon snatched it with a swoop. 


Afzal snapped: “Why should you take 
it? Give to me?” 

Musa snapped back at him: “You shut 
up, langra! Is it your money? Have you not 
eaten up the coconut I had brought? Mother, 
give the money to me! I'll go and get you 
some rice from the shop.” 


.They somehow struck a compromise. 
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It was an extremely cold night. All three 
lay huddled up under a thick bush after 
wrapping themselves in their Tags. 

From the first-floor window of a near- 
by building was coming the melodious 
sound of sitar. 


They kept going from park to park, 
street to street, only moving for the sake of 
moving, breathing for the sake of breathing, 
till that crucial day arrived in their lives. 
The silence of the noon was shattered by the 
heart-rending laments of a beggar woman. 


ARON was drying up her wet sari in 

in the sun. She had covered her body 
with a loin-cloth and was sitting under the 
shade of a sisam tree. All of a sudden, she 
got up and was seen running towards Circus 
Avenue, howling bitterly, as if she had sud- 
denly gone berserk, Within a few minutes, 
she came back to her lame husband, carry- 
ing the inert body of Musa—completely 
covered with blood. Leaving the body on 
the ground before her thunderstruck hus- 
band, Khairon threw herself down and toss- 
ed in pain like a half-butchered goat. 


She had seen a girl beckoning to Musa 
and throwing a couple of chapatis trom the 
window of the first floor of the building on 
the opposite side of the road. There were 
other beggars too on the pavement, Musa 
ran towards the spot without looking at the 
speeding taxi coming from the other side 
and, in a moment, it was all over. There was 
a thud and there lay her son in a pool of 
blood with his head crushed under the wheel. 


A crowd gathered but nobody came for- 
ward to console the bereaved parents. Afzal 
looked stunned, with one leg drawn close 
and silent tears rolling down his long beard. 
He realised that, if he had not lost his leg 
in that accident, probably this would not 
have happened. He could have fed his wife 
and son even by manual labour. 


The pedestrians, who had gathered 
there out of curiosity, gradually thinned 
out. The sun was setting. Khairon gradually 
realised that, in this big universe, she had 
only a lame man to help her. Soon it would 
be dark when it would be difficult for her 
to carry Musa's body to the graveyard. She 
got up, covered her person with the sari 
and then, raising the corpse of her son on her- 
shoulders, started walking slowly. Musa’s 
body had already become stiff and heav: y- 
But there are moments when women can do- 
impossible things. The lame Afzal went 
limping with difficulty to her side. Their - 


eyes were now dry and their lips sealed. "° | 


Khairon was walking but her look 
extended far beyond the horizon, Was 
there any ray of hope for a better future? 
Or could anybody read any other "hunger" 
in those feminine eyes—the eternal hunger 
of fresh creation which has kept the chain 
of humanity intact through the ages? 


{Translated from Bengali by K, K. Ghosh} 
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with an extraordinary 
reputation to live up to! 
No other laminate has the 
international reputation 
that FORMICA laminate 
has. So you can expect 
those beautiful colours and 
patterns you choose to 
last far longer. 


Ask for world-famous 
FORMICA laminate — you 
can't do less for your home. 


F ORMICA laminate offers 
wide scope for blending 
and contrasting. Choose 


ASK FOR 


[FORMICA 


REGD 


se oce PEOPLE IN 128 COUNTRIES 


FULLY 
MUST: 


from Woodgrains, 
Marbles, Softglows, ü 

Linettes, Plain colours: 

Textured- Laminates oA 

vertical surfaces. OF th 

special Architects ui ! 
Selection of Designs oak 

large interiors. Fe 

the Artwork Service 

laminate patterns 

exclusively for you: " 

There's no decor E 

the world that FOR e 

laminate cannot ma A 
As all the world know? PUTA 


FREE full-colour leaflet on 
laminate. Write for your d d 
Dept. No.13/FT Formica 

P. O. Box 64, Poona l. 


the internationally famous laminate 
that puts your home in the world class | 


*FORMICA is the registered trade mark of Formica International Limited, 


of which Formica India Limited are the licensed users in India. 


| is the only brand of:iecorative laminate available im Indiacand 127 other 
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THE LUCKNOW -AGRA EXPRESS WAS WHISTLING THROUGH THE DARKNESS 
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47T WAS THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. THE 


PASSENGERS WERE DOZING, HUSTLED 
TOGETHER. 


~- ANO SOME WE. 2€ FAST ASLEEP IN- 
SMITE OF THE ROLLING SOUND OF 


BUT SOME HAD TO SIT 
WIDE AWAKE LIKE 
OWLS. 


r-— = 
FULLY AWARE OF THE TIMINGS, A FEW 
MYSTERIOUS PERSONS WERE MOVING 
SOFTLY IN THF COMPARTMENT. 


GENTLEMEN! WOULD 
YOU MIND PULLING 
THE BRAKES? 
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SOME WERE OBVIOUSLY RESTLESS FOR THEY WERE 
CREEPING LIKE DARE DEVILS. 
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THE MISSING MARCI JEWELS -- FORMERLY THE LATE THIS SWINE TRIED. TO THROW }) THOSE PIGS WERE 
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INDIAN NEEDLEWOMAN-FIRST OF ITS 
KIND IN INDIA 

Would you like to be the one 
who gave the best gift of the year 
to your dear ones? Give a gift 
subscription to INDIAN NEEDLE- 
WOMAN. More than a gift, INDIAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN opens up new 
avenues to spend leisure time 
profitably. 

Give them a year's subscription to 
INDIAN NEEDLEWOMAN at the 
unbelievably low price of only 
Rs. 32/-. A saving of nearly 25% 
Son normal subscription! 3 years 
gift subscription only Rs. 90/- 

See that on radins hag. 


Nini Mathur, Calcutta: E 
“Lem proud to say that indian Needlewons n 
can be compared with any foreign m 
needlework.” 
Mrs. Shyamala Kumble: 5 
“Your magazine is my dream come true- 

1 am thrilled. | want to gift subscribe t0 my 
friend in Can ad from a pile of such letter? 


BARGAIN 

FESTIVAL OFFER TO 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
READERS . 


ch Bn 


Ie s 


f READ THESE FEATURES OF * 
i OMAN (These are just 2 
a € In one year or in 12 issues of Indian Neediewoman. SS ee { 
you get over 100 patterns at just 25 paise each. Please mail my Gift Subscription/my OWN, she 
ive i i ipti OMAN at 
€ Exclusive patterns for knitting, embroidery, crochet E The Circulation Manager, subscription, INDIAN NEED LETNDIAN 4 E 
and tatting from COATS-makers of-the ANCHOR 5 Speciality Publications NEEOLEWOMAN will be mailed to that address af | 
threads. ü 114, 12th Cross, for thapari 32 months at, the, Bargain pics olen) A i 
T Shastri Nagar, s. 32/- (as again Receipt 
€ A separate section on easy to cut and sew clothes. E MADRAS -600020. My caque /DD Rosta Cres M O; gift. Please j I 
E enter my own subscription and sei Í t 
j first issue by V.P.P. j i 
g RECIPIENT'S NAME _ He Í i 
g Aboress =.  — b. 
' DONORS NAMERUE Sone E Ee. LU ee f 
ADDRESS —_ p j | 
pl. 


ain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow a” 
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modella shuts out the cold 


o 


.. allyour waking 
and sleeping | 
hours 


This year in addition to. 
all-year-round range, 
introduces a range of 7 new, warm 
designs, textures and colours that shut | 
out the cold. The magnificent Modella 
range covers—knitting wool in pure wool, 


nylon and orlon, all-wool and blankets, à 
wool suiting? - 


tweeds, blazer cloth; 
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Sunday, October 7 


For luck today, wear or use: Silver grey, 
2, aquamarine. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Life, till the 
middle of 1974, will run on an even keel 
without any dramatic events. In May, there 
are chances to better prospects and reorga- 
nise affairs. Politicians should make a recon- 
ciliatory approach to gain popularity. Finan- 
cially, avoid heavy investments. From the 
personal angle, a good year, but abstain 
from criticising family members too much. 


Monday, October 8 


For luck today, wear or use:*Rose red, 
8, turquoise. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Go ahead with 
full confidence in vocational matters. A 
little imagination in utilising available re- 
sources will go a long way. A modern tech- 
nique of advertising will prove profitable. 
Mixed influences are indicated in working 
and personal life. Youngsters should try to 
settle down in a vocation and postpone mar- 
riage for some time. 


Tuesday, October 9 


For luck today, wear or use: Dull blue, 
8, jade. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: There will be 
elements of ease and comfort in life this 
year but avoid complacency. Business will 
flourish. Financial position will be satisfac- 
tory, but take care to consult seniors before 
making new investments, In the domestic 
sphere, mixed influences are indicated, lead- 
ing to a little tension. Youngsters would do 
well to adopt a realistic approach to their 
career, 


Wednesday, October 10. 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal pur- 
ple, 3, amethyst. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: The year 
brings favourable changes in working and 
personal life, as also popularity. Old invest- 
ments in land, buildings and shares are go- 
ing to bring added profits by a stroke of 
luck. A business trip abroad is quite likely. 
A happy relationship will keep youngsters 
in a romantic mood and will lead to mar- 
riage. In short, an enjoyable year. 


Thursday, October 1 


For luck today, wear or use: Scarlet, 9, 
bloodstone. 2 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Two distinct 
phases are indicated. On the vocational side, 
there will be average success but the*same 
cannot be said for personal life. Separation 
due to conflict or bereavement may create 
a feeling of loneliness in March-April and 
July-August. Politicians should stick to one 
belief or cult rather than change sides. 
Youngsters should strive for vocational sta- 
bility and avoid romantic affairs. 


Friday, October 12 a 


For luck today, wear or use; Bright 
yellow, 5, onyx. 


What The Stars F at 


by S.K. KELKAR l 
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BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A turbulent 
year with complications and entanglements. 
Unexpected events in March-April threaten 
to upset vocational life. Seek mature advice 


before 


taking any important step in busi- 


ness and employment. Similar care is ne- 
cessary with regard to family members, 


als 
"y 


ED — y 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 
Physical and mental tension will 
-ease. Watch expenditure and avoid 
quarrels with -bosses and relatives, 
Monday-Tuesday are good for a 
Short journey and for correspond- 
ence, The week-end will bring in 

money. 

(January 20 to February 18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 
Business will prosper. Some con- 
flicts may arise with associates on 
ideological issues. Try to reconcile 
these differences. Social activities 
wil bring elevation of status. Fín- 
ancially, Monday-Tuesday are re- 

warding. : 


(February 19 to March 20) 

Pisces. (Mina) 
Drop the complacent attitude and 
try to differentiate properly bet- 
ween friends and enemies. Indiffe- 
rent health may prove rather up- 
setting. Business should be fairly 
rewarding. Try and retain a flexible 
attitude. 
(March 21 to April 20) 

Aries (Mesba) 


A more peaceful and tranquil at- 
mosphere is indicated this week. A 
generous outlook will bring bene- 
ficial alliances. Romantic affairs 
are indicated on Friday. Saturday 
is lucky for money gains. Curb 
heavy expenditure this week. 
(April 21 to May 20) 
Taurus (Vrishabha) 


Conserve balance and energy dur- 
ing the next couple of weeks, other- 
wise it will be impossible to make 
full use of all chances of success. 
The employed should be alert 
enough to get their superiors' re- 
commendations for promotion. 
(May 21 to June 20) 
Gemini (Mithuna) 

A great deal depends on the tackl- 
ing of foes and handling of friends, 
A turbulent situation will be saved 
by an imaginative approach, Finan- 
cial gains will be good on Monday. 
However, do not invest recklessly. 


resources. In short, a 
approach is needed. - 
Saturday, October | : 
For luck today, wear or use: Navy blui 
8, jade. z Des tl 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST ttle | 


Cor 


Ae 
ae 


Fea, 


traint is going to prove bene this : 


Business flourishes and financial 
Mains satisfactory, but it is ni T 
curb heavy investments. Family life 
pleasant but be appreciative of the a 
of youngsters. In working life, steer clea 
disagreement with bosses. Avoid being un- 
duly adventurous. . i 
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(June 21 to July 20) ' 2 
Cancer (Kataka) BE YU 
Change of environment or resid- - 
ence may occupy a lot of time but | 
this temporary phase will recede - E 
by mid-week. In trying to take - 
advantage of fluctuating market 
conditions, you should exercise a 
lot of care. coe 
(July 21 to August 21) 2. 
Leo (Simha) 
Business will flourish but avoid 
quarrels in the social and politica] — — 
field. Seek the advice and coopera- 
tion o$ family members and keep — 
clear of involvement in neighbours' E 
affairs. The week-end is auspicious 
for business deals, [t 
(August 22 to September 23) 
Virgo (Kanya) ^ 
Career prospects are bright this 
week. Financial situation also — 
improves. Guard against some trou- 2o 
ble from correspondence or sign- — 
ing important documents and new  —— 
contracts. Foreign business is likely — 
‘to be delayed due to confusion, - 
(September 24 to October 23) j 
Libra (Tula) E 
The next couple of months are like- hs 
ly to be nerve-shattering and also 5 
expensive, so avoid changes unless 
absolutely necessary, Health should 
not be neglected. Court matters 
should be postponed for a while, 
Sunday is lucky for business, | y 
(October 24 to November 22) — 
Scorpio (Vrischika) 


signments. Curb a tendency t 
pick ‘quarrels on minor issues with | 
partners and spouses. Bate 
(November 23 to December 20) 2m S 
Sagittarius (Dhanu) © 
Goodwill and reputation built up in 
the past are going to bring rich re- 
wards, Social activities will flourish 
but abstain from getting too. dee 


involved or this will result in men- — — 
tal strain. F : 
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Available in pleasing shades to 


Janmashtami, Ganesh Chaturthi, 
blend with your decor scheme. 


Dassera, Diwali, Christmas... the 
festivals call for a display of colourful MADE BY 
FREDERICK HERBERT somsay. 


celebrations at your home. 
Sole Selling Agents 


Flora Fountain provides the bright 
ELECTRICALS & ELECTRONICS 


idea. Is both, a colourful lighting and 
a fountain of water. 
Flora Fountain is also ideal for the ENTERPRISES 
20, PODAR CHAMBERS, 


decor of Hotels, Offices, Re i 
etn ists zol E Offices iReception S.A. BRELVI ROAD, FORT, 
BOMBAY-400 001. PHONE: 268841. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


ELFCTRIC MIXERS, KETTLE, CUFFEE PERCULATORS, POP UP-TUASTERS. AUTO: 
MATIC IRONS. WARMING TRAYS ROOM HEATERS & STILL MORE ON THE Wi 


Suitings 
Those unforgetable moments 
you'd love to treasure. 
'She — happy-happy she. 
He — in his luxurious looking 
Digjam suit, the obvious choice o 
better dressed men ! ; 
Digjam .». makers of high quality 
Woollen, Double Plain 
and 'Terene' Wool suitings ^ 
finished with the latest 
Italian ‘KD’ process. 
Available at all leading stores 


Y e 

For those dE moments... [DIGUAR, JAM, Suit «je 
d, Jamnagar” 
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[Surprise, surprise! if 


A North American business trip 
may even end up as a pleasure. 


ONE FORM OF INSURANCE is to 
rest overnight in Switzerland on the 
way. 

New York, Boston, Montreal, and 
Chicago will keep for a day, and it may 
put you in shape to enjoy them more. 
Two days a week, then, you may leave 
Bombay around lunch and land at 
Zurich or Geneva in time for dinner and 
a good night’s sleep. 

Four days a week the flights are 
timed for executives in a hurry: depart 
Bombay after dinner (no waiting up un- 
til the small hours), reach Switzerland 


bright and early for connections to“ 


North America; or, of course, Europe, 
South America, or Africa. 


(Tuesdays, drop off in Vienna for a 


disarmament conference or a round of” 


opera.) 


From Switzerland we fly twice a day 
(B-747s and DC-10s) to New York; 


p ANS (A S j 
Business in New York (1830) 


daily runs to Montreal, Chicago, and 
Boston. 

If you’re really lucky—have a little 
time to spare, that is—you can interrupt 
your journey long enough for one of 


our two-day City Packages, which let 
you get to know one of 19 charming 
(and celebrated) towns without wasting 
a day in the process. 


View of State Street, Boston. 


“City Packages” are among the 12 
colour brochures collectively titled “Al- 
pine Highlife,” available from your 
IATA travel agent or us. They cover 
pleasures to be enjoyed in our “Alpair” 
territory from Munich to Milan, Nice to 
Vienna. f 


P.S. You may recall that for Indian 
vegetarian or other special diets on our 
flights out of Bombay, you have only to 
ask when booking. 


For flight schedules to anywhere, the “Alpine Highlife” 
brochures, or whatever else you need to know, call your 
IATA travel agent or one of these Swissair numbers: 


Bombay, Tel. 293535 - Calcutta, Tel. 444643 
Madras, Tel. 82583 - Ahmedabad, Tel. 20401 


Delhi, Tel. 47048 - Bangalore, Tel. 54862 
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you can afford 


RILAXON SPECIAL FEATURES: 
o Not too soft that you 

sink - 
: e Just right for the body 
ERR EN weight 
: \ e Stays stable and does 
not sag 

e Keeps cool always 

e Costs so less 


o MATTRESSES 
o PILLOWS 

e CUSHIONS 

e BACK RESTS 
o BOLSTERS 

e UNDERLAYS 


HASTINGS MILL LIMITED. (Coir & Felt Division), 
* 14, Netaji Subash Road, Calcutta-700001. 
Phone : 22-6861 Gram : RILAXON Telex : 7538 CA 
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Standing in the limelight is what metre of fabric, comes from a leading you want: the choicest of textures, 
everyone wants. The S. Kumars enterprise. weaves, colours and designs. Fabrics 
mark helps. S. Kumars helps take fickle fashion's with life: that'll live with your moods. 

Trusted symbol of Quality. Like the fads in its stride. When you wear fabrics marked 
beautiful "Terene' suitings, shirtings, Through a co-ordinated, close ; S. Kumars, you're wearing a feeling. 

"Sarees and dress, materials from association with our esteemed A beautiful one. 

distinguished enterpríses as Cafi, trade partners—the wholesalers and Remember. It's what you want 
adura and Laxmi Vishnu. retailers throughout the country—and that counts with S. Kumars. 
arrying an assurance that every the mills, we bring you exactly what 


Camere 


atrusted naizé 3n Terene'Suitings,Shirtings and Sarees. 
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Znars, Niranjan, 99, Marine Drive, Bombay 400 002 
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“CONTEST OF SKILL! x Re. IJ- PER ENTRY 


ùs "QUOTES" No. 199, Our Diwali Offer, with a handsome First Prize of Rs. 20,000 Find the E- 
ed m or use your memory, knowledge and skill to spot the CORRECT WORD from among the words given era 


HOW TO ENTER 


end of each clue. 


64 


PET EE í 
literary pastime 1S purely one o! 

Ap which every clue permits of only 
a one-word ie " 


These Quotation Clues are actual quota- 
tions from authors, and they are sensible, 
witty and delightful, and therefore, they 
are in themselyes truly educative and 
entertaining. Moreover, there is no element 
of chance in this coatest, because there is 
NO “Adjudication Committee” to decide 
the final solutions, and there is only one 
CORRECT ANSWER to each quotation 
clue—the word used by the author in his 
or her work. 


The names of the authors are publish- 
ed in the "Sources" along with the cor- 
rect solution. 


The Entry Fee for each Entry Squarc is 
Re. ]|. You can send the Entry Fee by 
Money Order, Postal Order or "QUOTES" 
Cash Receipts. Money Orders are to be 
addressed to “QUOTES” No. 199, Com- 
petition Dept., The Times of India, Bom- 
bay-| and the M.O. Receipt is to be 
enclosed with your entries as token cf 
payment. You will receive the M.O. ac- 
knowledgement for the remittance through 
the Post Office subsequently. Postal Orders 
are to be crossed -and made payable to 
“QUOTES” No. 199, at 
"QUOTES" Cash Receipts can be had 
from our agents or direct from us. 


Please remember that if you use only 
one of the squares, the other blank Square 
must be struck out im ink. 


RESULTS OF “QUOTES” 
No. 197 ON P. 68. 


"QUOTES" 
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DATE: 
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NOVEMBER 14, 
1923 
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NEM LL... » 


cur ALONG THIS LINE 


Borfbay-1. _ 


I Entry Re. 1/-. 
In entering this contest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditions and 
accept the Competition Editor's decision as final and legally binding. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


ing his head, 'T 


1 ugh,’ he said, rais 
1 ‘It’s not enoug l, 2 ADAYSIWAYS) 


need more ——. 
Then I leave him, as I must, because there is no 


2 
—— for me in this house tonight. 


(BEA@E|PLACE) 


*He's crazy!” shrilled the barkeep. “I got no- 
2 HAE d (LOBO|LOCO) 


thing to spill. Grab the ——!” 


f ——," she sneered hysterically. ` 
Au rour ee OREND|MIND) 


11 A stroke of luck, actually. He's — off the one y 


he married. (LAYING|PAYING 


13 The money went right up in the air and — all 


over the place. {(BLEW|FLEW) 


14 The other night you didn’t know what a —_ 


was. It’s part of your sweetness. 
"(PANSY|PATSY) 


15 It's ideas you want in this ——, not hard, solid / 
toil. (LEEE|LINE)/ 


CLUES DOWN 


3 The policy of hoarding, by —— prices, makes 
money more valuable; creditors, by means of 
that policy, can increase the value of their loans 


until the earth and the,fulness thereof belong, 


to them. EC G|ABATING) 


4 My own feeling is that your last two paragraphs 


are rather low tension. Oughtn’t -you to —— 
them over again? (WORD|WORK) 


6 Your —— son isn’t worth seventy-five thousand 


to you, good, I'd never have paid that much for 
the like of him myself. 


if you —— me out. That way I couldn't talk 
about it. X CUTIPUT) 


(EFVINGILOVING)* 
7 As a matter of fact, you'd be doing me a favor 
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8 But I don't pay. You — show ime the ques- 
tions for nothing. v (JUSTME ) 


9 "You've spotted all of the ——,” admitted the, 


fat man. (GAMESINAMES) 


have I not failed?’ 
answer for himself. 
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Death has a thousand doors for men to —— 
their exit, and life as many corridors. It is when 
death is at hand and the door is opening that a 
man sums up the achievements of his life, and 
strikes a balance, and asks himself, ‘Have I or 
Each man must make the 
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The unfolding dimension 


Q ————--—--------—-.--- 


" .To you, just a roll of Kraft paper. 

. To us, the limitless possibilities 

of its end use: anything from carrier bags 
and gift wrapping 

-to heavy duty packing pape 

Toughness is a necessary quality, _ 

but to this we have added new colours— Ha 

and the ability to take a clear print. MORET. 

*.. / West Coast Paper ps 
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vr For New Dimensions in Quality 
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Bombay Office: Shreeniwag. DO were Marg, Bombay 400001 D Mill: ee Dist. N. Kanara (Mysore), 
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WORLD FAMOUS 


panavox 
HEARING AID 


Ie 


Sole Distributors : 
HEARING AID CENTRE 
Bank Road, Civil Lines, 
Ludhiana (India) 


WANTED DEALERS IN ALL STATES 


Cee 
* , EQUIPMENT 


m MODERN 


DESIGNS 


MANUFACTURERS 


REGAL SPORTS CO. 


M. G. ROAD, SECONDERABAD -J 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


BATTERY CHARGER 
(1) Universal Charger can charge the Dry 
cells, Batteries and Accumulators (Car Batt- 
ery) of any make and type. (2) It can be 
used as a full wave battery eliminator 
(3) You can use it as a night lamp also 
Price Rs. 44/- Packing & Postage extra. 


UNIVERSAL TRADERS 


125. Zakaria Masiid Street, Bombay-400 009. 


> Banish 
— unwanted 

hair in 
minutes 


You no longer need be embarrassed 
by facial hair. Use dermacare 
depilatory wax and smooth away 
unwanted unsightly hair in minutes, 
dermacare depilatory wax leaves 
the skin silky soft. (And confidentially, 
doesn't that fuzz of unwanted hair 

on legs and arms embarrass you too? 
dermacare wax will remove this 
quickly and easily leaving your skin 
sleek and unblemished). 


dermacare 


DEPILATORY WAX 
A quality product of , 
D i : : 


NI For econom 


Seen ee SS 


PORTABLE WARDROBE 


y and quick service 
ato Fitted with a gua- 


= ranteed full length 
E NON STINOR. p A pock t 
I Standard | fet wieken Zin 0] fl] coe 
t cms. deep x 35 cms. QUIETER "QE; E 
4 DUPLICATOR $ T Thought provoking NTS EH 
4 d É philosophical messages, 
dee = —— Accommodation of SPIRITUAL + e Rs.2.09 
4 
Simple in operation with best results, { avenge PICTORI AL 
New improvement no stencil, qm pen. FOR Height Plastic  Rexine (English 4 Hind) d 
or paper pumo pupla ie SUITS 90 oms. Rs. 16/- Rs. 20/- EASE, PEACE -- Rs, 6.09 
in one or more co! jours in on _ TY LJ is aS, 
from your writing, typing or drawing FROCKS e EE sect atta rE 23/. MAPPINESS AND 
Available in all sizes PRT rore Reo as BLISS -. 0°... Re, 025 
8 fe ASMACO Publishers: TULSI MANAS PRAKASHA 
N 


Price Rs. 100l- for foolscap size BOMBAYA 
The Standard Duplicator Mfg. Co. : HARIKISHANDAS AGGARWAL 


89. Zakaria Masiid Street. Bombay 9. Phonc-332725. 


Mfrs. of Plastic Raincoats, Table Covers, 
etc. 


Author 


15-17, Chhipl Chawl, Bombay-2. 
"Phone : 323756. 
-x-— } 


REAL BIRTHSTONES BRING LUCK TO THE WEARER. NOT ONLY THAT BUT ACCORDING TO ACE. For the critical 
DATE or BIRTH, THE CORRECT WEIGHT AND WHAT SHOULD BE THE FIRST DAY OF WEARING cal ear 
VERY IHPORTANT. BEWARE OF SYNTHETIG AND GLASS STONES KNOWH AS GEMS. 


THE STONE IS ALSO 
THE ANCIENT SCIENCE GAVE US THE LEAD BUT THE MODERN science HAS ENHANCED, 


MTS VALUED RESULTS KNOWN AS “GEM THERAPY” 

CHEAPNESS BETRAYS. ONLY REAL GUARANTEED STONES (ctus) nave VALUE AND EFFECT. 
SEND YOUR DATE OF BIRTH AND/OR LETTER WRITING TIME à WE SHALL SEND YOUR CORRECT BIRTHSTOAE 
MINIMUM PRICE OF BIRTHSTONE (GEM) Rs. 75/- SILVER RING Rs. 15/- EXTRA. 

FOR DIAMONDS, RUBIES, EMIRALDS PRICES ON REQUEST 

WE SEND NO CATALOGUE PLEASE! WE ADVICE ON INDIVIDUAL BASIS ONLY. 

AVOID UANECCESSARY CORRESSPONDANCE PLEASE. IMPORTANT 

WE HAVE NO BRANCHES ANYWHERE, EXCEPT HEAD OFFICE OF WHICH ADDRESS IS GIVEN BELOW 
“BEM,” EMPIRE BLDG. R. NO. 31, FIRST FLOOR, (ABOVE WILSON WATCH CO.) 138, Dr. D. M. 
BOMBAY-1. PHONE: 265299 Grams: APPLETON, BOMBAY-1. 


Ste ties 
HIGH FIDELITY PHONO CaRTaIDEEy 


worlds Highest Trackabi, 
Model V15 Type tI (ee 
Model M75 E Type 2 i 
Modei M91 E 

M55 E. M44 

M 30/N2ID Sem 


SHURE CARTRIOGES ore ys 
DUAL, MIRACORDS THORENS en oo 
Replacement stylli can be bad from moy 
SHURE BROTHERS INC. 
International Sales, 3 
222, Hartrey Avonue, Evanston, Il'inela 62294 USA. 
Ash your dealer for demonstration ot write for ctii 
Rep. Shure Bros. Inc. in.India 


M.U.DADA P2?! Box Noo 
ee Bangalore-s6002s | kuar can 


ROAD, 
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BATH & SHOWER FITTINGS. 


Hot & Cold Mixing fitting for Bath (or bucket) and 
Shower in latest design with modern adjustable ball joint 
shower rose—All in gleaming chrome finish. 


Manufactured by: 
The Bombay Building Materials 
Trading Co. 


73, Medows Street 
Bombay-l. BR. 
Tel. 253042. Gram : BILMAT 


E Expert Hearing Aid Consultants 
|| GEORGE DEMELLO & THOMAS VERGHESE 
] offer a wide range of models. Exact scientifi 
4 fittings as per your Doctor's advice, 


ll] at reasonable rates. All spares available. 
Visit personally: 


"NAVJIVAN* SOCIETY BLOG.. no, 3, 


LAMINGTON RD., P.B. No. 4535, gout 
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A MIRACLE ! 


The only FLUON® coated 
non-stick cook-ware 
manufactured in India. 


Oto - 


RAMTIRT 


BRAHMI OIL 


Special No. 1 Registered 


UMASONS } 


S 

1 MODERN IDEAL HOME: 
“FOR MODERN 

9 DESIGNS FOR MOOM, 


FOR HEALTHY HAIR HOUSES, Bi S TS ete- 
Keep your hair healthy. glossy, lively « COTTAGES, OWNERS persons amous 
and lovely through the regular use of ‘An up-to-date guid pjo and AVA in 
Ramtirth Brahmi Oil. It is also a useful to See says Sir MVS be book 2y 
oil for body massage! hls foreword 1o this Or oraphs Ard jan 

E pages giving plang P homes JI tjs Garde 
SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM for 96 new imperet ANG odio 
ZF Dadar (C. Rly) Bombay 14. ning, Interior-! 
«m Phone: 442893 Sound po ta ror 
2 BUILD YOUR OWN to better hogs 


A layman's, simon POSE ce 
juilding. RS. 

s nomes FOR MIDDLE CL te 
Planning aig, postage: i 


SAVES TIME, MONEY & LABOUR. 
Contact : 


M/s. ARYAN TRADERS 
Dongre Building, Matunga. 
Bombay-19 Tele, 442176 


Available at all leading stores 


suena 5 
PEACE OF M TE S 


| repairs of all makes. Batteries, Cords nd Semtes 


HEARING AIDS CENTRE, | 


Available in 
ing colours 
Blue. Rust 
Dark Brown, 
(Gold, ^ Fav 
Black in 
sizes from 8 
110 cps. 

| Price Rs. 1 
| Pack 
[25% advanc 
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Smart Looking 
CORDUROY. 
JACKETS 
h by-swing back 

and half-belt. 
Available in pleas- 
ing colours Navys 
Blue. Rust Brown, 
Dark Brown, Green 
Gold, Fawn & 
[Black in Men's 
sizcs from 85cm to 
110 cps. 


wil 


essential. 


| Price Rs. 195/- nett upto size 105 cms. 
Packing & Postage extra. 
[25% advance with all outstation orders 


25, Veer Nariman Road, 
Bombay 400 001. 


meal 


dation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 


FASYPHONE 


1. No coanecuon to be made. 

2. Ko elecinaty needed. 

3. Transistorised unit on Torch cell 

4 Telephorusg made possible wilkoot 
holding receiver. 


| EASYPHONE INDUSTRIES 


P.O.Box No.Ii046, Bombay-l. 
Phones: 292360, 299306 | Gram: Easyphone 


HEARING AID 


PRADIP ELESTRONICS, PATNA-9 


NEWEST IMPROVED 


BETTER HEARING 
FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


TOUCH GREY HAIR: 
MEN & WOMEN 
FOR NATURAL 
BLACK SHADE WITH 


| GRAYTONE 
[HAIR COLOUR STICK 

* Very easy to apply 

| * Effects at once 

| * Guaranteed harmless 

| Price Rs. 2/- Postage Rs. 1/50 


(eee & ossi 


| | Ist Floor, Khorshed Bldg., P. Mehta Rd., Bombay I. 


GREY HAIR 


PLANNING AND BUY 


S. DESHPANDE B.E- BSE. 


;| e ALL ACCESSORIES 
| o MINI BILLIARD TABLES 
e PING PONG TABLES 

e FOLDING BILLIARD CUE | 
e METALIC CUE | 


26-H, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS 
NEW DELHI 


PHONE - 43776 
ESTD. 1930 


TER TO SUBS" OR “INTERMIXED” 
LUTE PRIVACY WITH / 
RENCE FACILITY. 


MONARCH ENTERPRISES 
2ELHiI:51/3, New Market, New Rohtak Road, 
Phone: 563041 
3, D. N. Road, Phone: 261554 


VEO De ut: 


4 


INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
SAVE TIME, ENERGY AND MONEY 


ING HOMES INSTALL CleAPYOiCe INTERCOMS 
d.) 1 


LOUDSPEAKING TYPE 


i Q HASTER TO SUBS” 
\ 
@ WITH OR WITHOUT BUILT IN TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER, 


PTO 30 LIMES @ “MASTER TO MASTER”. 


BUY ANYTHING 


AND EVERYTHING 
AT RIGHT PRICE AND 


CONCESSIONAL RATES 
We undertake to locate or Manufacture difficult 
to find goods as per your requirements. 
n ns upto Rs. 2,100/- arranged for Persons 
holding permanent Employment for Purchasing 
Domestic Appliances 


ASK FOR MEMBERSHIP 
AND OTHER DETAILS. 


CONSUMERS CLUB OF INDIA 


193. SAT GURU NANAK IND. ESTATE, WESTERN 


Skifoglit 
METAL POLISH CLOTH 


* SKIFOGLIT CLOTH cleans all METALLIC ' 
ARTICLES be they Gold, silver, brass 
or any other metal or alloy. Your ornaments 
and other articles will shine like new. 


* SKIFOGLIT CLOTH brings out all the dirt 
and becomes dirty itself. The dirtier the 
cloth the better it works. 

* Never wash the SKIFOGLIT cloth even if 
it acquires a very dirty look. 


SCHIEFF MEYERS PRIVATE LIMITED 
JER BAUGH EXT. NO. 9, BOMBAY 400027 PH 371929 


ARTISTIC PICTURES FOR GREETING CARDS 


95 highly artistic designs, all typically 
indian by famous artist S. S. Shaikh. 
beautifully reproduced in multicolour 
in size 10 x 15 cms., suitable for mak- 
ing unique greeting cards. (Subjects : 
Village scenes, landscapes, seascapes, 
beauties, romantic couples, dancers. 
birds, babies étc.). A lovely collection 
for art lovers and students. Excellent 
gift for friends abroad. 

A set of 30 pictures Rs. 12/50 
3 sets (95 pictures) see. Rs. 30/- 

(Sets on Imported Art paper and var- 
nished also available at Rs. 20/- a set 
of 30 pictures. Rs. 50/- for 3 sets, 90 
pictures). Wholesale trade and Export 
enquiries welcome from genuine reputed 
firms cnly). 


HEARING PROBLEM 


It 19 essential that you know why your hearing has reduced and what ' 


can be done to solve your problem. 


To help you, our Hearing Aid Consultants make all India tours. 


Visit personally for your FREE copy of the book” Hearing Happiness 
Despite Deafness"and a FREE test of a scientific fitting for your particular type and degree 


of deafness. 


MULTI COLOUR 
& STRIPED CLOTH 


GARDEN, BEACH 


& SURVEY UMBRELLAS 


MANUFACTURERS 


ARCO AGENCIES 


GUNBOW STREET, FORT, BOMBAY 1. 


[ms PHONE: 261208 AS 
EXPRESS HIGHWAY. GOREGAON EAST. BOMBAY-3, | 


V] Ideal all-metal clea- 


to Gold & Silver ware 


Price Rs. 10.00 plus 
taxes. 


LEILA ARTS, 
"Shewakram's", Prospect Chamber, 
315 D. N. Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 
(Tel: 253517) 


OR Wiite to: HEARING AID CENTRE (AMZEL PVT. LTD.) 


Opp. Roxy Cinema, Nusser House. Post Box No. 3677, New Queens Road, 


Bombay-4. 


Branch: HEARING AID CENTRE,13/2 Sivagnanam Road, Pondy Bazar, 


T, Aiagar. Madras.17, 
EXCLUSIV!" DISTRIBUTORS OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED a j 


Arphi-sticon HEARING AIDS 


SITTING PRETTY? 
You'll be when you use. our 
revolving and adjustable 

STOOL with foam rubber 
cushioning. 

Compact, space-saving. durable, 
comfortable and, above all, elegant. 
Good for homes. Better for offices 
and shop-counters, bars, caleterics „4 
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32, Park Mansions. Park Street, 
Calcutta-16. Phone : 24-8253 


.. WHEN BUYING...BUY THE BEST 


PRECIOUS GEMS 
Rubies, Emeralds, Blue and Yellow 
Sapphires, Golden Pushkarajs, Cat's 
Eyes, Diamonds. 

SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 
Garnets, Golden Topazes, Star Rubies, 
Star-Sapphires 4-lines, Aquamarines, 
Zircons, Amethysts, Gomeds, Moon- 
Stones, Blood-Stones, Sun-Stones, 
Opais, Agates in all varieties and 
colours, Corals, Sardonyx, Carnellians 
Turquoises, Lapiz -Lazuli, Onyx Black 
and Green, Tiger's Eyes, Pearls 
and others. 

JEWELLERY | 
Rings, Pendants, Lockets, Cross- 
Pendants, sat with Gemstones, Nav- | 
ratna Rings and Navratna Lockets is 
our speciality, 

OTHER SERVICES 
Get your old Gems brilliantly re-cut 
and polished to seo them new again, 
Charges quite moderate. Get your 
Gems tested by us free of cost, Any 
information on Gems and Jewels 
can be given against sell addressed 


tamped cover. 
Ask jd Detailed Illustrated Price List. 


GEMEX SYNDICATE INDIA 


Pieasant Apartments, 150 (Las) Lane, Prabhat Road, 
Post Box 20,0 N- Gym, POONA-4 (india) Phone 68162) 
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Jealousy and Envy 


—Mulk Raj Anand 


Lo» CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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wash-n-wear...stain resistant... 
non-shrink...finishes to heighten 
; the utility of the natural fibre 


Century o: 100% COTTON TEXTILES 
+ THE CENTURY PG. & MEG. Co. LTD., Bombay 400025 
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IBS. Sonar Is Our 
Bangla? 


Sir—The article on “Our Sonar Ban- 
gla" by Aveek Sarkar (October 7) was un- 
palatable. It is a total misfit in a magazine 
which seeks to create better understanding 
between different linguistic communities. 
It has become a habit to run down the en- 
terprising nature of the North Indians. 
What else can we expect from the Ben- 
galis—a community which is too proud of 
jts culture to do anything else; whose after- 
noon nap is more vital than pending 
work; whose most flourishing industries are 
trade unionism, sham politics, lockouts and 
strikes? 


New Delhi ANIL SIDANA 


Sir—Having resided most of my life 
. either out of Bengal or abroad, I have had 
. the occasion to live with a wide spectrum 
DOR people and know for a fact, though I am 
a non-Bengali, that the Bengali does not 
have to "feel" superior; he is indeed so. It 
has unfortunately become a fashion today 
in India to cry down whatever is good in 
others because we lack a national char- 
acter. 

Bombay VEENA BANERJI 

Sir—“Our Sonar Bangla” is a futile 
exercise in turning out clever phrases, A 
more seasoned writer should have been en- 
trusted with this assignment. 

The grouse that only one Bengali has 
been able to hold a position of influence in 
the Union Cabinet is untenable. All three 
Prime Ministers of Free India came from 
Uttar Pradesh. Should the other States start * 
making a political issue out of this coin- 
cidence? 

There may be merit, however, in decry- 
ing the meagre allocation for West Bengal 
in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 


Saudi Arabia SHARF MUKADDAM 


Sir—I congratulate Aveek Sarkar on 
his article; "How Much Have Bengali Poli- 
ticians Done For West Bengal?". Bengali 
politicians and leaders have never united to 
apprise the Centre about the various pro- 
blems facing West Bengal. The Bengali in- 
tellectuals are also to be blamed for the 


_ üepiorable condition of this State as they 


failed to guide the people. 
Sarkar has not mentioned anything 
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ramayya's defeat his personal defeat and 
given veiled threats of retirement in case 
his candidate lost." 

This is entirely incorrect. Gandhiji kept 
neutral during the election. It was only after 
Subhas Chandra Bose was elected that he 
said: "Pattabhi's defeat is my defeat.” Later 
he refused to cooperate with Subhas Bose 
when the Faizpur Congress Session passed 
Mr G. B. Pant and Mr C. Rajagopalachari's 
resolution making it incumbent upon Subhas 
Bose to form the Congress Working Com- 
mittee in consultation with Gandhiji. 


New Delhi NAWAL KISHORE SINHA 


Sir—Mr Sarkar's article has nothing to 
do with its title unless he thinks that Siddh- 
artha Ray means Bangla and Bangla means 
Siddhartha Ray. 


Aveek Sarkar’s views are one-sided. 
He has written nothing about “his” Sonar 
Bangla, its culture and heritage, nor has he 
succeeded in depicting a clear political pic- 
ture of West Bengal. 


Bhubaneswar 


Godman or Magician ? 


Sir—Dadaji’s oc cult powers (Editor’s 
Page, October 7) are mere tricks of Avidya 
Tantra or black magic. Bringing out things 
like watches, fruits, sweets or wine from out 
of nowhere is nothing but Yakshini Siddhi. 


A real spiritual or occult encounter 
will lead a person into a trance, Samadhi 
or self-realisation. A man of your calibre 
should not be carried away by such “mira- 
cles”. 


V. R. KONETI 


If you are really serious about this sub- 
ject we would like you to make a searching 
report on Ananda Marg. 


ABDUL GANI 
Raipur A. N. BAXI 
Sir—Your encounter with Dadaji 
throws an open challenge to the self-styled 
Godmen of our country. It is nothing but 
pretension to take the vow of guiding inno- 
cent people from marble palaces, air-condi- 
tioned cars and foreign earnings. 


Dadaji, in his most unassuming way, 
has stood up against this phoney gurudom to 
relieve suffering mankind. 


Calcutta H. S. SINHA 


Sir—Yes, you are baffled. Also fooled. 
Otherwise you cannot see Seiko. At the 
same time it cannot disappear and re- 
appear. Even a garadiwala in the 
street performs such. tricks. These Swamis, 
Babas, Yogis and Mathas gain prominence 
by performing their tricks before you in 
air-conditioned rooms and get recognition 
through magazines like d 


Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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You do not take notice of the four 


Sankaracharyas who are the real ones Socie 
entrusted with the task of enlightening the t S 
people and making them lead a good life, 3 Joint 
Masulipatnam K. RAMACHANDRA RAO ee 
4 cialis 

K. SATYA RAMAN - k. helpi 

à i i strani 
Sir—Dadaji is really "a breath of fresh — | weak 
air" in the midst of our unnumbered Gurus | ly fo 
and Godmen who enjoy worldly affluence * begin 
and yet pretend to guide the people, taking ° New 

advantage of their childlike faith. 

S 

Calcutta M. S. DEY convi 
chanc 

Sir—Dadaji is a good magician. But a EMG 
both he and you should keep in mind that vet: 
a real Godman does not believe in cheap Neon 

tricks to show his power. coun! 

Calcutta BHASKAR SEN © Peer 

- Bias | 

£ 

Sir—The miraculous incidents which | Write 


you experienced during your encounter 
with Dadaji indicate that there is a world Í 
of spirit or soul beyond the reach of ordi- | 
nary intellect and the senses. Without the | 
knowledge and the realisation of this higher 
Truth our personality remains incomplete, 


You are doing a great service to your 
readers by acquainting them with the 
supra-sensuous aspect of their being by nar- 
rating your experiences with Dadaji. 


Varanasi M. N. SHUKLA 
Sir—In your piece on the occult, you , Jat $ 
ask: “Can those who believe in previous Art 
births explain how our numbers keep mul- } Pri 
tiplying?” As times become decadent, less 4 ae 
people attain moksha and, consequently, i Jat 
more people are reborn. | Com 
Bombay NUTAN LAKHANPAL 
Mp: "n n" Pove 
Picturesque" Hawaii The 
Sir—The perpetration of irresponsible Į 
journalism exemplified in the article on 1 AR’ 
Hawaii (Editoz's Page, October 14) is inex- is 
cusable. Instead of trying to present a true 1 Thak 
picture of Hawaii, you, like some sexual l The 
fanatic, have discussed “fat-bottomed, sexy 4 Jealc 
Polynesian lasses”, topless waitresses, under- i Capt 
clad girls, nudity and the red-light district. | «Nir 
How would an Indian feel if he saw in an $ AW 
American magazine an article about India j 
dwelling on cabaret dancers, bare midriffs ] My í 
of sari-clad women, erotic sculpture and ; 
prostitutes? | Cove 
Honolulu JEFF SIEGAL — | 
Sir—Your article, “In Hawaii’, makes } 
interesting reading and is a picturesque des- [ Editor 
cription as fantastic as the island is. May — Editori 
I point out that your articles on Indian | R. Gor 
places are not so good. Enma 
u 
Kanpur ^^ DINESH MEHROTRA Keeps: 
M.J. A 
Sir—You have tried your utmost to An Di 
keep up the readers’ interest by mentioning Chief f 
porno words in almost every paragraph- Photog 
1 r 


Perhaps this is another way to stage 4 
comeback for porno literature in your 
mayazine through words instead of pictures. 


Pilani J. S, GILL 
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Socialism Is A? Joint Family 
Sir—The joint family system (“Is The 
Joint Family Breaking Up?” September 23) 
could have been a stepping stone to a so- 
cialistic society. But while we advocate 
helping th@ weaker sections of society, it is 
strange that we do not wish to help the 
weaker sections of a family. We convenient- 
ly forget the age-old saying that “charity 
begins at home”. + 
e New Delhi M. V. JOSHI 
Sir—Anees Jung’s article is very un- 
convincing. The author has gone to Kila- 
chands and Mullas on the rich end and the 
fisherman on the poor end. She should have 
visited the thousands of middle-class fami- 
lies living in Bombay and elsewhere in the 
country. 
Hyderabad 


Bias Revealed 
Sir—It is surprising that in the Readers 
Write columns (October 7), the opposition 
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to P. N. Oak’s “Who Built Delhi’s Red 
Fort?” has been voiced mostly by your Mus- 
lim readers. Does it show that the Hindus 
in the country are all fanatics like Mr Oak 
and agree with his views? 


I would request you not to allow men 
like Mr Oak to use your esteemed magazine 
aS a means to propagate their communalis- 
tic nonsense. Or if that is not possible, 
please get somebody who will prove that, if 
not Red Fort, at least Minakshi Temple at 
Madurai was built by Shahjahan! 


SOURENDRA NATH MITTRA 
Bhubaneswar 


Sir—One thing is evident from the read- 
ers’ reaction to P. N. Oak’s article: whereas 
the Hindu readers were divided in express- 
ing themselves for or against the author, the 
Muslim readers without any exception raised 
their unanimous and vociferous cry against 
him. This shows who is more full of “gau- 


cherie and bias” "and co 


NEXT WEEK TW 
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sans rationality. 
Kaikalur IU 


Turbans Abroad 


Sir—With reference to the p 
captioned, “The Turban Issue Comes 
Head” (In The News, September 23), 
name has been mentioned as one of the 
monstrators. I wish to bring to your noti 
that I was away in England at the time. E 
New Delhi M. S. GILL, MP. 
No Blasphemy, Please 


Sir—The article, “She and He” by Sas- 
thi Brata (September 23), is silly and porno- ; 
graphic, illustrated by an obscene sketch. - 
The writers reference to Jesus Christ is - 
blasphemous and will hurt the religious ! 
sentiments of the Christians. As Editor you 
are expected not to publish articles which 
are disrespectful to any religion. ; 


Lucknow M. M. SINGH — 


a 
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FIFTY-SIX YEARS OF 
INDIRA PRIYA- 
DARSHINI: The ar- 
biter of a nation of 
570 million who 
sums up her major 
achievement as "set- 
ting the trend to- 
wards modernity". 
Uma Vasudev cap- 
tures the beliefs, 
concepts and perso- 
nality that is Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. 
With photographs 
in colour and black 
and white. 


DEATH IN AIR AND WATER: 
Conferences in major world 
capitals have focussed atten- 
tion on the problem of energy 
and environmental pollution, 
both of which are running on 
a collision course. Dr P. J. 
Deoras discusses the problem 
in all its aspects. 


DOGRI POET PADMA SACH- 
DEV: Dr Zoe Ansari on the 
Sahitya Akademi Award win- 
ner who descended from the 
mountains of Jammu to make 


THE IL 
ganj. 
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Also: 


Death In Air 
, \And Water 


her own distinctive mark in 
the literary world. 


PAINTINGS BY SARANGAN: 
He squeezes out oil-paints 
from a syringe in thin ribbon- 
like forms and gives uncanny 
life to his birds, trees and ani- 
mals, Study of a painter who 
has blended his Vaishnavite 
background with modern art 
concepts. 


A TRAVELOGUE: Short Story by 
Milon Mukherjee 
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KABADDI—JAT SIKH STYLE. Prowess in any kind of field—the village green or the battlefield—is what being a Jat Sikh is all about, They 
are the nation's best farmers, soldiers and athletes. 


JAT LADIES IN THE SUN embroidering phulkari used in winter as a shawl and a must in every trousscau of a bride, 


I — E = m m 
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*'Fhe Jat is im every respect the 
most important of the Punjab 
peoples,” wrote Ibbetson iu the 
Census Report on the Punjab 
im 18521. The map of the Punjab 
has undergone drastic changes 
since then but Ibbetson’s state- 
ment still holds good. The Jat 
Sikh remains the most colourful 
and dynamie of the peoples of 
the State. 


by AMARJIT SINGH 
Photographs By S. K. Mohlajee 


HE Jat Sikhs racially are of the same 
stock as the Hindu Jats of Haryana 

and Western Uttar Pradesh and the Muslim 
Jats of Pakistani Punjab, but the high status 
the Jat Sikhs enjoy has not been attained by 
their Hindu or Muslim counterparts, Though 
about 300 years ago all the Jats were at a 
low social level, the Jat Sikhs, due to certain 
historical, cultural, religious and political 
reasons, have jumped up many places. 


Goes —Ralkrishan. 
BREAD, MUSTARD LEAF, LASSI 
AND THOU... The Jats version of manna 
is sarson ka sag and makai di roti, washed 
down with a gallon of buttermilk. The Jat 
Sikhs live largely on dairy produce and 
wheat—the healthiest of foods known uny- 
where in the world. 


_ aaaaħiIħÃă 


Khushwant Singh in A History of the Sikhs 
writes: 


The upward mobility of Sikh Jats had 
begun in the time of Guru Gobind Singh 
when a large majority of those baptised 
were Jats. It was the baptised Keshadhari 
Jats who had been the chief instruments of 
the Sikh rise to power and consequently be- 
came the landowning aristocracy during the 
rule of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Under Bri- 
tish rule, Jats maintained their position as 
the premier caste among the Sikhs—supe- 
rior to the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas (from 
whom the Gurus had sprung) and the 


e Vaishyas. 


This ascendancy in the hierarchy of the 
caste structure, in a country where caste is 
determined by birth and not worth, is a fas- 
cinating phenomenon and? in a way, proof 
of the irresisitible vigour and vitality of the 
Jat Sikh character. 


The chief traits of a Jat Sikh are: love 
of land, courage—both physical and moral— 
stamina, strong individualism, pragmatism, 
love of adventure, spirit of enterprise, com- 
mon sense, dignity of labour, self-respect, 
zest for life, straightforwardness, outspoken- 
ness, sturdy independence, dynamism and 
toughness. > 

—Contimued 


HARVEST FAIR IN THE PUNJAB, Jat 

Sikhs assemble ut the Baisakhi Mela (fair) 

which marks the end of the rabi harvest and 
is also the anniversary of the founding of the 
militant Khalsa fraternity by Guru Gobind 
Singh in 1699. Although none of Sikhs’ Ten 
Gurus were Jats, the vast majority of their 
followers were of Jat stock. 
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The words "Jat" and “Farmer” are sy- 
nonymous in Punjabi. Many have stated that 
the Jat Sikhs are the best farmers in India. 
In the early decades of this century, they 
colonised the barren lands which are now in 
Pakistani Punjab; after Partition they trans- 
formed the thick jungles of Tirai into green 
fields of wheat and sugarcane; and more re- 
cently, they are the only people in India to 
make the green revolution a reality in their 
State. Agriculture is not a mere profession 
with them—it is a vocation, nay even more: 
an inner fulfilment. 


It is not for economic reasons that re- 
tired Jat Sikh Generals and ex-rulers are 
seen driving their tractors on their farms. 
The relationship between a Jat and his land 
is mythical, hence the opposition to the Land 
Ceiling Acts of the Government is strongest 
among the Jat Sikhs. ? 


The only other place where a Jat Sikh 
feels at home, when he js taken away from 
his fields, is on the battlefield. He is a sol- 
dier par excellence. Bingley, describing the 
military qualities of a Jat Sikh, writes that 
he “is essentially a fighting man and his 
fine qualities are best shown in the army, 
which is admittedly his natural profession”. 
It is a moot point whether the martial spi- 
rit is the gift of Sikhism to the Jats or vice 


—Continued On Page 11 
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THE MOST POPULAR HERO OF SIKH HISTORY, RAN. j i 

i i O O 3 JIT SINGH, Maharaja of tne Pun- 

AEA whe. rallied a disunited people, roused them to a supreme effort rad ey them 

HAUS A aof e land—was a Jat Sikh. He raised India’s most powerful fighting force and, for 

A Hn me in two thousand years of the history of Hindustan, turned. the tide of invasion 
ought the traditional conquerors of India, the Pathans and the Afghans, to their knees. 


on Kehar Singh— 
PAHUL OR BAPTISM. The Head Pri 
ie the Akal Takht (the throne of the timeless 


of their faith, they are 
ith never to cut their 
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THE DANCE OF THE AUTUMN HARVEST—BHANGRA. Jat men tie bells on their ankles and put on white shirts, colourful lungis and em- 
ndr waistcoats with large mother-of-pearl buttons. They form a ring around a drumbeater and dance for hours—new people joining in qs 
others get tired. 


IT'S DIVINE, THIS ENGLISH WINE! As a lusty and virile people, 
< the Jats believe in hard living and hard drinking. Jat Sikhs consume 
10 million litres of alcohol a year. 


A BABY SWIMMING POOL! The Punjab has the nation’s finest irri- 
gation system. Besides the canals laid out, there are 214 lakh tube- 


N 
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“Jolly good hairdressing.” = —: 
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Satish Cholomonjee —not a greasy ‘babu’ 
DUE MES has Panthenol, one of the Th 

B-complex vitamins, which 

corrects any faulty [e 

metabolism of hair roots, 

enabling the hair roots to 

draw on vital, impossible- 

to-substitute nutrients from 

the blood...and, of course, 

how Pantene combats 

dandruff and keeps one's 

scalp healthy.” 

“Ah was convinced enough 

to try Pantene out. And it 

worked! Mah hair stopped 

falling. Which reminds me, 

did you know that____ 

ofS is bald?” 


Without taking sides, 
we'd like to clarify that 
Pantene is a non- greasy 
grooming aid 

that checks hairloss. 


We admit it. Pantene 
users all advise you to 
use Pantene. But dissent 
over what Pantene does 
for you. Some insist it's 
the most sophisticated 
hair dressing. Others 
assert it's the most 
effective hair tonic. 


“One was on one's very 
first assignment, as 4th 
secretary, old chap,” reveals 
26-year-old Cholomonjee 

of the Foreign Service in 
his clipped public school 
accent, “and determined to 
establish that one was not a 
greasy ‘babu’. So one was 
well advised to go in for 
this Pantene stuff. Jolly 
good stuff it is too.” 


True, very true Satish. And 
this is how Pantene's non- 
greasy grooming action 
works:a) the alcohol-based 
Pantene penetrates hair 
shafts on application, b) this 
‘wets’ your hair, making it 
easy to manage and set, 

c) once set, the alcohol 
evaporates (leaving your we came to the topic of 
hair looking natural) while falling hair. Ah mentioned 


EN AGI Keeps your it that ah was having a spot of 
place and gives ita trouble in that area mahself. 
healthy sheen,d) the mild Gallantly he let me on to 
fragrance lingers pleasantly the secret of his healthy 
LJ 


In your hair all day, hair. Pantene! And went 


HAIR RAISING TRUTH! 
“Dahling, you'd be shocked 
if ah named the number 

of box-office scalps Pantene 
has saved!” purred Neeta 
Bakwasi, 35 (approx.), 
queen bee-editor of that 
avidly read gossip magazine 
"Twinkledirt'. 


“A few months ago, while 
interviewing... _____ : 


Acca atas 


` 


^" 
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Neeta Bakwasi — box-office scalps saved! 


reasy grooming aid > 
hairloss. PANTENE. 
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The Jat Sgkhs have all along been 
living in a competitive society. The Punjab 
peasant, because of the innumerable inva- 
sions fromethe North-West, had to plough 
his field with a sword by his side. The green 
revolution has changed the plough into the 
tractor nd the sword into the gun. The Jat 
Sikh could not consider his land, his horse, 
even his wife, his own unless he was strong 
enough to defend them. It was under condi- 
D tions such as tHese that the Jat Sikhs im- 

*  bibed a martial spirit which has made them 
perhaps the finest warriors in the world. 
They won political independence and carv- 
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m | The most important Jat Sikh clans 
; are Atwal, Aulak, Bains, Bajwa, Bal, 
| Bath, Bhullar, Brar, Buttar, Chahal, 
Chima, Chung, Deol, Dhaliwal or 
Dhariwal, Dhillon, Dhindsa, Garewal, 
Ghuman, Gill, Goraya, Her, Hinjra, 

Hundal, Kahlon, Kang, Khaira, Khosa, 
jh. Mahal, Malhi, Man, Mangat, Pannu, 
Randhawa, Sohi, Sahota, Sandhu, Sara, 
| | Sekhon, Sidhu, Sohal, Varaich and 
Virk. 

All these clans, except Her, Bhul- 
lar and Man, claim Rajput origin. 
These three clans say that they are 
the “original” Jats, sprung from the 
Jatta or matted hair of Shiva. 


/ The popular story about their ori- 
gin is that Shiva was married to Pay- 
bati, daughter of Raja Daspat. The lat- 
ter did not like his son-in-law and de- 
clined to invite him to his durbar. 
Parbati took it so ill that she threw 
herself into the fire and was consum- 
ed. 

’ Shiva was furious when he heard 
of this calamity. He unravelled his 
Jatta and smote the ground and, from 
this contact, sprang the ancestor of 
Bhullar. Then he tore open his breast 
and a child came out from whom 
descended Man. Lastly, he clawed open 
his navel and out came a child who 
was the progenitor of Her. 


Claiming a common descent, these 
clans do not intermarry. They are 
mainly concentrated in the Malwa 
` area, though they are found in Doaba 

and Majha and in neighbouring Har- 
yana also. e 


, Clans which claim descent from 
the Rajputs are: 


Aiwal: Atwal is a corruption of 
uthwal, which means “one who has 
camels”. They say that their ancestor, 
Maharaj, received the nickname for 
his love of camel riding. They are 
found in the Jullundur District. 


f Aulak: They are mostly found in 
Majha and are related to Sekhon, So- 
hal and Deol with whom they do not 
intermarry. 

i Bajwa: They say that their ances- 

^ tor, Raja Shalip, was driven out of 
Multan in the time of Sikandar Lodhi. 

j He escaped in the guise of a falconer. 

i The name of the clan is derived from 

| Baj, a corruption of Baz in allusion to 

4 the disguise adopted by their ancestor. 


i Bal: They have a hereditary feud 
j with Dhillon, with whom they will 
neither eat, drink nor in marry. 
Dhaliwsl: They claim to be con- 
nected with the Bhatti Rajputs and 
are mainly found in the Ludhiana, 
Patiala and Ferozepur Districts. 


Dhillon; They profess to have des- 
cended from. the Lunar Rajputs set- 
tled in Hissar. They do not interma: 
with Goraya, as the two clans are dis- 
tantly related. 


a a RT 


ed out an empire for themselves in North- 
West India in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries largely due to their military 
prowess. The number of gallantry awards 
they won during British rule and in post- 
Independence India bears ample testimony 
to their courage in the battlefield. The high- 
est ambition of the son of a Jat Sikh noble 
family is to be an officer in the army. 


The Jat Sikhs are bound to make their 
mark wherever strength, stamina and man- 
ly spirit are in demand—whether it is driv- 
ing heavy lorries on the dangerous Himala- 


JAT SIKH... 


Garewal: They assert that they 
are the descendants of a Rajput Raja 
Kikh. They are found only in the 
Ludhiana District. 


Gill: They are one of the largest 
Jat clans. As the popular saying goes: 
“Sidhu, Sandhu are equals but Gills 
are slighily higher.” The name of the 
clan means “moisture” in Punjabi. The 
following tradition explains the origin 
of the name: 


Raja Prithipal had no children by 
his Rajput wives but his Jat wife 
bore him a son. The former, out of 
jealousy, threw the infant in a marshy 
spot, where he was found by the 
Raja’s Munshi. who called the child 
Gill from the damp nature of the 
place where he was found. The clan 

eis subdivided into 12 muhins, such as 
Sher-Gill, Asl-Gill, Jhali-Gill, Nijjar- 
Gill. They are spread all over the 
Punjab, especially im the Ferozepur, 
Ludhiana and Amritsar Districts. 


Randhawa: They claim their ori- 
gin from a Rajput warrior called 
Randhawa who was famous for his 
martial prowess. They migrated from 
Bikaner about 700 years ago and cre 
mainiy found now in the Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur Districts, 


Sidhu: The Sidhu is the largest 
and the most aristocratic clan of the 
Jat Sikhs. They say that they are the 
descendants of Rajput Khiwa, who 
married a Jat by whom he had a 
son called Sidhu, who gave his name 
to the clan. They have settled mostiy 
in the Malwa region. The ex-rulers 
of Patiala, Nabha and Jind are Sidhus. 
Brar is a subdivision of Sidhus and the 
ex-ruler of Faridkot is a Brar. Brars 
are concentrated in the Faridkot and 
Ferozepur Districts only. The clan 
is famous for courage. Brar in Pun- 
jabi is “synonymous with a courage- 
ous man”, Even Guru Gobind Singh 
mentions the courage of the clan in 
Zafarnama—a letter to Aurangzeb, 


Sandhu: They are the second- 
largest clan among the Jat Sikhs. They 
say that their ancestors accompanied 
Mahmud to Ghazni and returned dur- 
ing the 13th century. They are chiefly 
found in Majha. 


Virx: They claim descent from a 
Rajput called Virk, who married a 
Jat. Virk died within a year of his 
marriage and his wife, who was preg- 
nant, was condemned as a Sati to burn 
with him. As the fire was lighted, the 
woman gave birth to a child who was 
saved by an onlooker and named 
Angiari. The child was poisoned by a 
Brahman but recovered miraculously. 
When he grew up, he entered the ser- 
vice of Jammu Rajas and became the 
founder of this famous Jat clan, Virks 
were found mostly in the Gujaran- 
wala District and, after Partition, mi- 
grated to Karnal. 
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PROSPERITY IS A TRACTOR, which 
serves as the family limousine—30,000 trac: 
j 


tors roam the village roads of the Punjab 
[o capita income of a Jat Sikh is 


yan roads, or on the hockey field, or in the 
wrestling arenas or on the athletic tracks. 
What little recognition India has attained - 
in international athletics is largely due to 
the Jat Sikh sportsmen. Indian dominance - 


in hockey is primarily through Jat Sikhs. 


The Jat Sikh's love for adventure has 
taken him to the desert in Australia, the - 
jungle in Africa, the mills in England and 
the ranches in Canada and the USA. It is as- _ 
tounding to find a large number of Jat — 
Sikhs leaving their landlocked State and 
going to far-flung countries to seek their - 
fortunes. An American student in Ludhiana - 
has paid them an unconscious tribute by - 
fondly calling them “The Jet Sets" instead - 
of “The Jat Sikhs". 


s 


Pragmatic E 


The Jat Sikh's pragmatism js reflected — | 
in his social customs and in his approach 
towards life and things. The Jat custom o 
karewa marriage is a very sensible ani 
practical solution to an intricate social and 
economic problem, Similarly, the Jat Sikh - 
adopted the “guerilla” technique against 
his adversaries in warfare, whereas the iS 3 
puts, who are equally brave, lost because 
they always fought pitched battles, ° — 


Recently, a visitor from abroad rem: 
ed that two things struck him most 
the Sikh farmers-—their upright posture and 
their manly gait. Face, they say, is the in- 
dex of the mind. Look into the face of a Jat 
Sikh, you will find boundless energy and $ 
tremendous self-confidence, Little wonder E 


he is considered among the handsomest of 
Indians. Nas 


e 
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Thakur Singh Sandhanwa 


He started the Singh Sabha, a 
socio-religious reform move- 
ment which gave a lead to the 
Sikhs for nearly fifty years. 
*Eriend and inciter of Duleep 
Singh”, Thakur Singh master- 
minded the campaign for the 
Maharaja’s restoration to the 


throne of the Panjab. 
by HARBANS SINGH 


Punjab in the 1880s was astir with 
rumour. Anticipation filled the air. 
Reports were studiously kept in circulation 
that Maharaja Duleep Singh would lead a 
Russian invasion into India and overthrow 
the British. A network of secret communi- 
cation was established. Duleep Singh’s emis- 
saries kept filtering into India in spite of 
Government vigilance. His statements and 
proclamations—as from “the Sovereign of 
the Sikh nation and Implacable Foe of the 
British Government"—were smuggled into 
the country for distribution. 

Prophecies attributed to Guru Gobind 
Singh himself were cited in Duleep Singh’s 
favour. In crisp, aphoristic Punjabi they an- 
nounced: “He, Duleep Singh, will drive his 
elephant throughout the world... Dissen- 
sions will arise at Calcutta and quarreis will 
be in every home. Nothing willebe known 
for 12 years... Fighting will take place 
near Deihi... When Delhi remains 15 kos 


UR SINGH SANDHANWALIA (1837- 
ded, on October 1, 1873, the Singh 
Which ushered in a new cultural 
im the Punjab. Under his in- 


j and rejoined the 


away, the King will cease. Duleep Singh 
will sit on the throne and all people will pay 
him homage.” 

There were desertions from Indian regi- 
ments, however sporadic and infrequent. 
Covert contacts were formed with indivi- 
duals in foreign lands. 

The brain behind this entire move- 
ment was Thakur Singh Sandhanwalia. He 
had implanted the seeds of rebellion in the 
mind of Maharaja Duleep Singh, living as 
a ranked British noble in England after 
being deprived of the throne of the Punjab. 
He had, finally, persuaded the Maharaja 
to renounce Christianity and rejoin the faith 
of his forefathers. From Pondicherry, 
where he had taken asylum to escape Bri- 
tish authority, he masterminded the opera- 
tions on behalf of Duleep Singh. He main- 
tained an active liaison with people in dis- 
tant places through his chain of servants, 
dependants and relations. Pondicherry had 
become the seat of Duleep Singh’s peripa- 
tetic government, with Thakur Singh as 
his Prime Minister. In intelligence reports 
and other government papers Thakur Singh 
was described as “a troublesome person... 
the friend and inciter of Duleep Singh”. 
Earlier—October 1, 1873—Thakur Singh had 
founded the Singh Sabha which proved 
elan vital in the regeneration of Sikh 

society. 


Attacks On The Royal Family 


Thakur Singh was born in 1837 in a 
Punjab which was soon to fall into chaos 
as a result of courtly intrigue and murder. 
His father, Lehna Singh Sandhanwalia, en- 
joyed in the reign of Ranjit Singh the title 
of Ujjal-Didar Nirmal-buddh Sardar-i- 
bawagar (Resplendent presence, pure of in- 
tellect, the Sardar with prestige marked). 
In the disorderly days following Ranjit 
Singh’s death, Lehna Singh beheaded in cold 
blood the Maharaja’s twelve-year-old grand- 
son Pratap Singh. Some distance away from 
the site of that gruesome murder in La- 
hore, his nephew, Ajit Singh Sandhanwalia, 
had simultaneously emptied his double- 
barrelled gun, a gift to him from the Bri- 
tish in Calcutta, into the broad chest of 
Ranjit Singh's son Sher Singh, then reigning 
monarch, killing him on the spot. Both 
Lehna Singh and Ajit Singh were killed 
while escaping from Lahore Fort the 
following day. Thakur Singh Sandhanwalia, 
a mere child of six, was saved as the family 
was taken into protection by Suchet Singh 
Dogra. He lived long enough to indemnify 
by his dogged loyalty to Maharaja Duleep 
Singh the bloody deeds of his relatives. 


Child Duleep Singh, who came to the 
throne of his brother Maharaja Sher Singh, 
himself had a precarious lien. He lost it 
finally in 1849 at the end of the second 
Anglo-Sikh war. He was taken to Fatteh- 
gurh under British custody, Here he em- 
braced Christianity—a conversion hailed as 
“the first instance of the accession of an 
Indian prince to the’ communion of the 
Church”. 


Thakur Singh succeeded to an attenu- 
ated jagir, Old family debts imposed fur- 


ther liabilities on his estate. He 'applied 
several times to the British, but his re. 
quest for enhancement of jagir or for loans 
to liquidate his debts were turned down, 
He had, however, been given appointment, 
in 1865, as Extra Assistant Commissioner 
for Amritsar District. He was also nomi- 
nated a member of the General Committee 
for Administration of the Golden Temple, 


Two urges dominant in Thakur Singh’s 
mind were his antipathy towards the Bri. 
tish and a wish to reform Sikh society, 
As a member of the Golden Temple mana- 
gement, he had observed how Sikh religion 
had been corrupted by the accretion of cus. 
toms and rituals contrary to the teachings of 
the Gurus. He also felt concerned about the 
general state of the Sikh community, 


In 1873 occurred an event which gave 
a decisive turn to his career—and to the 
history of the Sikhs. Four Sikh pupils of 
the Mission High School in Amritsar de- 
clared their intention of abjuring their 
faith in favour of Christianity. Thakur 
Singh called in Amritsar a meeting of some 
of the leading Sikhs, including Baba Sir 
Khem Singh Bedi, a descendant of Guru 
Nanak, Kanwar Bikrama Singh of Kapur- 
thala and Giani Gian Singh, This Sikh meet- 
ing laid the foundation of a society called 
the Singh Sabha. The objects of the so- 
ciety were to "(i) restore Sikhism to its 
pristine purity; (ii) edit and publish histori- 
cal and religious books; (iii) propagate cur- 
rent knowledge, using Punjabi as the me- 
dium, and to start magazines and news: 
papers in Punjabi; (iv) reform and bring 
back into the Sikh fold the apostates...." 


Thakur Singh became the first Presi- 
dent of the Singh Sabha. Apart from reli- 
gious reform, the Singh Sabha ushered in 
a new cultural consciousness in the Punjab. 
It aimed especially at the development of 
the Punjabi language and dissemination of 
modern education. Thakur Singh remained 
at the helm of affairs for a whole decade. 


Most Hazardous Phase 


Because of his independent views, Tha- 
kur Singh was deprived of his position as 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. In 1883 his 
estate was placed under a court of wards. 
The same year he received from Maharaja 
Duleep Singh a wire requesting him to 
provide a lis& of his ancestral estates and 
properties in the Punjab. This wire launch- 
ed Thakur Singh upon the most hazardous 
phase of his career. 


The question of his private properties 
was converted by Duleep Singh into a mar 
jor issue., His mother Maharani Jind Kaul 
Malika Mwzagdisa (the holy queen mother) 
of the regency days, had urged him 1o 
claim from the British the lands which be 
longed to the family prior to the installa- 
tion of his father as King of Lahore. Parted 
from Duleep Singh and kept under deten- 
tion, Jind Kaur, described by Lord Dal- 
hausie as the only person with “manly 
understanding in the Punjab”, was bitterly 
hostile towards the British. She escaped 
from British custody to Nepal, where she 
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lived for man} years. Duleep Singh even- 
tually succeeded in persuading the British 
to let her reside with him and came to Cal- 
cutta in 1866 to take her to England. Under 
her influence, Duleep Singh was gradually 
estranged from what had become his na- 
tural English style. The question of private 
properties he pursued to the breaking-point. 


In his letter of November 11, 1883, Tha- 
kur Singh Sandhanwalia supplied whatever 
information he could collect. For a more 
detailed list of his ancestral estates, Duleep 
Singh sent his solicitor, Mr Talbot of Farrer 
and Co., to India. He also invited Thakur 
Singh to visit him in England. The Govern- 
ment was averse to Thakur Singh's leaving 
India, But, on Duleep Singh’s persistence, 
he was allowed to make the trip. 


Before his departure, Thakur Singh 
visited the four Takhts—i.e. the principal 
Sikh shrines—at Amritsar, Anandpur, Patna 
and Nanded to pray for the prosperity of 
Duleep Singh’s cause. Accompanied by two 
of his sons, Narinder Singh and Gurdit 
Singh, a granthi or Scripture reader Partap 
Singh and three servants, he reached Lon- 
don in 1884, Here he was the guest of Duleep 
Singh, then staying at Holland Park. He 
daily read out from the holy Guru Granth 
Sahib to the Maharaja and instructed him 
in the tenets of Sikhism. Duleep Singh was 
resolved to return to the faith he was 
born to. Thakur Singh had sent to him? in 
England, a document signed by the custo- 
dians of the Sikh Takhts in India, confirm- 
ing the prophecies about Duleep Singh’s re- 
storation to the throne of the Punjab. In 
August 1885, Thakur Singh returned to the 
Punjab, 


Duleep Singh himself decided to re- 
turn to his motherland and left England 
on March 31, 1886, to settle down quietly 
in Delhi. He invited Thakur Singh to meet 


JIND KAUR (1817-1863), one of the Maha- 

ranis of Ranjit Singh, was mother of Duleep 

ping. pe owes ae the age of 22, she be- 
egent when five~ - 

sat on the throne of T oe year old Puen 


e 


him at Bombay and arrange for his reini- 
tiation into Sikhism. The Government was 
reluctant to permit Thakur Singh to receive 


him. Duleep Singh wrote to the Secretary 
of State: 


As my cousin, Sardar Thakur Singh 
Sandhanwalia, informs me that he fears 
permission will not be accorded him 
to go to Bombay by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Punjab, and as I particu- 
larly desire to be rebaptised into the 
faith of my ancestors by some relative 
of my own, may I therefore beg of 
Your Lordship kindly to request His 
Excellency by telegraph on my behalf 
or permit me to do so, that the Sardar 
be allowed to meet me on reaching 
India. 


The news of Duleep Singh’s likely re- 
turn sent a thrill of expectation across the 
Punjab. The Government warily stopped 
him at Aden. This was the advice it had 
from one of its leading Sikh supporters Ma- 
hamahopadhyaya Sardar Sir Atar Singh. 
Stung by this insult, Duleep Singh resign- 
ed his allowance and forswore fealty to the 
British crown. One favour he sought was 
that the Government should continue pay- 
ment of £500 each annually to the widows, 
respectively, of his Superintendent Login 
and Comptroller Oliphant. On June 3, 1866, 
he left for Paris. But before departing 
from Aden, he had, on May 25, 1866, re- 
ceived the rite of Sikh baptism from The 
Five—Thakur Singh of Wagah, another 
cousin of his (son of his mother’s sister), 
Rur Singh of Village Kohali in Amritsar 
District, Jawand Singh of Village Barke 
in Lahore District and two Sikhs brought 
for the ceremony from a transport ship 
which happened tọ touch Aden, 


Secret Visits 


Furthering the cause of Duleep Singh 
was now Thakur Singh’s sole absorption. 
To win support for him, he visited secretly 
the Indian princely states and the Sikh 
shrines. Major Evans Bell’s book, The 
Annexation of the Punjab and the Maha- 
rajah Duleep Singh, exhibiting the illega- 
lity and immorality of British occupation 
of the Punjab, was widely circulated. Bell 
had argued that, according to the Treaty 
of Lahore, minor Duleep Singh was the 
ward of the British and that, if there was 
an uprising in his territories, it was their 
duty to suppress it and not make it an ex- 
cuse to rob him of his kingdom. Thakur 
Singh had the book translated into Pun- 
jabi by his friend Partap Singh Granthi 
and published by another supporter, Diwan 
Buta Singh of Aftab-i-Punjab Press. The 
Kuka Sikhs who had come into clash with 
the Government in 1872 were the most 
enthusiastic in pro-Duleep Singh activity. 


Thakur Singh was now the most sus- 
picious character in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment. Yet he made good his escape into 
Pondicherry before he could be arrested. 
In addition to outwitting the British, he 
believed Pondicherry to be the likely place 
where his sovereign master might one day 
land. The latter had in fact written to 
The Tribune (July 3, 1886) the following 
letter: g 

Although the Indian Government suc- 

ceeded in preventing me from reaching 

Bombay, yet they are not able to close 

all the roads that there are to India; 
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MAHARAJA DULEEP SINGH (1838-1893) 
son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and inherit. 
ing the throne when only five, died a for 
lorn death in his humble hotel room in | 
Paris—a life-cycle drawn, as it were, to | 

stated reqvirements of the tragedian, the | 
poet, the philosopher. T PM 


[ED Ee 
for when I return I can either land at. 
Goa or at Pondicherry... 


Thakur Singh arrived in Pondicherry 
on November 6, 1886. From his home in 
the rue Law de Lauristan, he conducted his 
campaign ith rare single-mindedness, He 
was offered by the French Republican Go- 
vernment a monthly allowance of Fr 1,000, 
which he declined on the advice of Duleep 
Singh. Thakur Singh received correspond- — 
ence from him through the French post 
office, Through the same medium he sent - 
his letters to him and the Indian news- 
papers: The Times of India and Madras 
Times. He laid out a fairly extensive sys- 
tem of communication in the Punjab. 
Among his trusted helpers were Bawa  — 
Budh Singh, an ex-Captain of the Nepal 
Army who lived in Thakur Singh's haveli — — 
in Amritsar, Partap Singh Granthi, his own | 
manager Johlo Mal and Sohan Lal of Dadri, 
a servant of his mother-in-law, Rani Kan- 
wal Kaur of Ballabgarh. He had a continu- — 
ous stream of visitors in Pondicherry, in- 
cluding, occasionally, soldiers from the In- 
dian Army. He had links with Chanderna- 
gor, from where Shashi Bhushan Mukerji, 
Editor of Beaver, came to visit him. 
From Bengal came Tin-cowari Banerji and | 
Sarish Chander Bose, who jointly edited 
Projabandho. = 


Envoys came from Duleep Singh as | 
well The most important of them were | 
Ghulam Rasul, a wool merchant of Amritsar, __ 
and Arur Singh of Village Kohali. 

Arur Singh had been with Duleep Singh _ 
in Russia and brought from him secret miss- _ 
ives including a circular letter for the ex- 
King of Oudh, Holkar, Scindia and the rul- 
ers of Patiala, Nabha, Faridkot, Jind and Ka- 
purthala. The princes generally implicated 
in the cause of Duleep Singh were Raja Bik- - 
ram Singh of Faridkot—who was one of the 
leading figures in the Singh Sabha renais- r 
sance—Raja Hira Singh of Nabha and Raja 
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“Your family 
deserves the best! 


Electrically operated 


Take Okasa. 
The world-famous tonic 

restorative tablets. 
Helps power you anew with 
6 biochemicals, 10 essential 
vitamins and 6 minerals. 


OKASA 


(Silver for Men, 'Gold' for Women). Available at ail leading chemists. 
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Moti Singh of Poonch. According to a state- 
ment made at Hardwar to the Government 
by Mangalan, who was a slave girl of Maha- 
rani Jind Kaur and who is described as Du- 
leep Singh's foster mother, there was great 
“unity gf purpose between the Raja of Farid- 
kot, Raja Amar Singh of Kashmir and Sar- 
dar Dyal Singh Majithia” in their support 
for Duleep Singh. 


From Russia, Duleep Singh sent to Tha- 
kur Singh a seal and letter in token of his 
appointment to the office of Prime Minister: 


I appoint you my Prime Minister, should 
Sri Satguru Ji one day replace me on 
the throne of the Punjab. 


But Thakur Singh had not long to live. 
He suddenly fell ill and died on August 18, 
1837. His ashes were taken to his ancestral 
village of Rajasansi by a servant, Jawala 
Singh. His sons continued to live in Pondi- 
cherry and the eldest, Gurbachan Singh, was 
invested by Duleep Singh with the title of 
Prime Minister. But returning from Russia 
to Paris, Duleep Singh had a stroke and re- 
mained bedridden for three years, the pas- 
sion and grand designs of former day pathe- 
tically congealed in his heart. Drained fin- 
ancially and destitute of friends, he died in 
his humble hotel room in Paris on October 
22, 1893. 


THE SANDHANWALIA FAMILY WITH THEIR RETAINERS. Thakur Singh was one of the 


two persons in the Punjab who knew both the classical languages of the East—Sanskrit and 
Arabic. He was also a distinguished Persian and Punjabi scholar. He wrote a treatise on 


diabetes and was reported to be working on a 


monumental history of the Punjab, 


The Singh Sabha Movement 


by G. S. DHILLON 


HE Singh Sabha Movement, which en- 

joyed the leadership of the Sikhs for 
nearly half a century (1873-1920), will go 
down in the history of modern Punjab as 
the greatest socio-religious reform move- 
ment of the Sikhs. It came as a great re- 
jüyenating force at a time when Sikhism 
was in danger of losing its distinctive 
identity. But for the efforts made by the 
Singh Sabha, Sikhism would have been ab- 
sorbed into Hinduism as one of its sects— 
the fate that has befallen many other reli- 
gions in India. A contemporary observer 
noted: "Just as we do not see any Bud- 
dhists in the country except in images, in 
the same fashion the Sikhs—who are now 
here and there, visible in their turbans and 
their other religious forms like wrist ban- 
gles and swords—will be seen only in pic- 
tures in museums. Their own sons and 
grandsons, clad in coats and trousers and 
sporting mushroom-like caps, will go to see 
them in museums and say in their pidgin 
Punjabi: ‘Look, that is the picture of a 
Sikh—the tribe that inhabited this country 
Once upon a time.” 


This was the state of affairs before the 
advent of the Singh Sabha. Pr Sikh reli- 
gion had practically lost its vitality. Devoid 
of its characteristic features, it had become 
a prey to Brahmanical Hinduism. Under 
the deadweight of meaningless rites and 
rituals, dogmas and superstitions, the socio- 
religious fabric of the community had been 
damaged beyond recognition. 


Owing to ignorance of the great spiri- 


tual legacy left by the Gurus, the number of 
Sikhs embracing the other faiths was in- 


creasing steadily. The proselytising» activi- 
ties of the Christian missionaries also 
alarmed the Sikhs. The historic conversions 
of Maharaja Duleep Singh and Raja Har- 
nam Singh of Kapurthala came as a rude 
shock to the Sikhs. The Sikh youth, who 
studied in the Missionary schools, also came 
under Christian influence and considered 
the observance of Sikh religious formalities 
as irksome and out of fashion. 

The low-caste Sikhs, like their counter- 
parts of the other communities, were more 
vulnerable to the Christian influence. They 
were attracted towards the new faith due 
to the lure of employment opportunities 
and better social status. The loss of politi- 
cal power (Punjab was annexed by the Bri- 
tish in 1849) also had a demoralising effect 
on the Sikhs. The spread of Western edu- 
cation and science posed a new challenge, 
provoked self-analysis and called for a syn- 
thesis between the fast-spreading Western 
values and India's splendid past. It was at 
this crucial juncture that the Singh Sabha 
assumed leadership of the Sikhs. 

The previous reform movements among 
the Sikhs, the Nirankari and the Namdha- 
ri, had no doubt done the spadework of 
reform but they never rose to such dimen- 
sions as to affect the entire Sikh commu- 
nity. Like the Bedi and the Sodhi descen- 
dants of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind 
Singh, the Nirankaris and the Namdharis 
came to have a succession of Gurus. Both 
these movements acquired a schismatic cha- 
racter because of their failure to do away 
with the institution *of gurudom. This re- 
sulted in a multiplication of cults, sects and 
philosophies. 

Rivalry between different sects led to 
confusion and chaos and split the commu- 


nity into different sects, each claiming to 
be superior to the others. In this welter of 
confusion, the vital question agitating the 
minds of the Sikhs was: What is meant by 
Sikhism? Despite their best efforts, the Ni- 
rankaris and the Namdharis had failed to 
give any definite answer to this question, 

The Sikhs were mainly divided into 
two sections—one regarded Sikhism as a 
distinct faith, while the other thought it to 
be an offshoot or a branch of Hinduism. The 
number of Sikhs, who did not think it in- 
cumbent to follow the code of conduct pre- 
scribed by the Tenth Sikh Guru, was in- 
creasing steadily. This was due to a propa- 
ganda in certain quarters that the religious 
symbols of the Sikhs had lost their signi- 
ficance. 2 

The Singh Sabha played a significant 
role in the socio-religious regeneration of 
the Sikh community. It made the Sikhs 
aware of their great spiritual and cultural 
heritage, of their being the "Khalsa"—the 
pure. It welded them into an independent 
community, bound together by faith in the 
teachings of their Gurus, distinct social 
laws, customs and language. Just as the 
keynote of the Arya Samaj was “Back to 
the Vedas”, the keynote of the Singh Sa- 
bha was “Back to the Adi Granth’. The 
object was to restore the pristine purity of 
Sikhism by abolishing later accretions and 
superstitious practices, which did not stand 
the test of reason and which did not have 
any place in the teachings of the Gurus. 


The Singh Sabha invested the Sikhs 
with a modern outlook. It infused a new 
spirit in them to revive their sacred tradi- 
tions, to seek fresh impulses and to strive 


—Continued 
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í for progress in all spheres of life—religious, A T 
social, cultural afid educational. While the A 
Nirankari and the Namdhari movements 
were known for their exclusive reliance on 
] the indigenous sources of inspiration, the 
4 Singh Sabha, under the guidance of the 
Sikh inteHigentsia, studied the problem of 
reform in the light of western irifluences. 
Unlike the Namdharis, the Singh Sabha 
leaders thankfully acknowledged the ad- 
vantages offered-to them by the British 
e civilisation and urged the Sikhs to join their 
countrymen in seeking to assimilate the 
merits of Western thought and scholarship. 
They rightly felt that the prejudice against 
Western ideas had stood in the way of the 
progress of the community in the past. The 
Namdharis had gone to the extent of boy- 
cotting not only the modern education but 
also posts and telegraphs. 


The Singh Sabha Movement was a part 
of the great Indian renaissance of the mid- 
19th century, whose leaders came to believe 
that the values of the East and the West, in- 
stead of coming into conflict with one an- 
other, should make a happy and harmonious 
blending. 


The Singh Sabha leaders extolled the 
merits of British rule for bringing about 
many innovations. They realised the neces- 
sity of adopting all that wes best in the 
Western thought, without impairing the es- 
sence of Sikhism. 


GRAVES IN THE GROUNDS of Duleep Singhs estate, Elveden Hall, Th. d. 
the middle is the grave of Duleep Singh's wife, Bamba Duleep Singh ERES WELLE 


e. 
the daughter of a European father and Abyssinian mother and Duleep Singh aeree i 


Cairo on June 4, 1864. At left is the grave of Maharaja Duleep Singh and at right that 
Me ar ELS Alexander Duleep Singh, one of the Maharaja’s three sons, who died dare 
is lifetime. 


The Singh Sabha leaders evinced keer? 
interest in the spreading of modern educa- 
lion amongst the Sikhs. They spread a net- 
work of educational institutions which aim- 
ed at providing such opportunities to the 
Sikhs as would help them in acquiring mo- 
dern education combined with the advant- 
age of instruction in the Sikh religion, Sikh 
history, Sikh literature and also the Gur- 
mukhi script. 


Significant Achievement 


The establishment of the Khalsa Col- 
lege at Amritsar, in 1892, was a significant 
achievement of the Singh Sabha. There was 
also 4 plan to develop this into a Sikh Uni- 
versity -on the -pattern of Banaras -Hindu 
University and Aligarh Muslim University 
but it could not materialise for want of 
funds. The Sikh Education Conferences 
also helped a great deal in spreading educa- 
tion among the Sikhs. These conferences 
were organised every year and left a school 
or a college at the place where they were 
held. Within a brief span of a few decades 
the percentage of literacy of the Sikhs 
considerably increased and the number of 
Schools and colleges multiplied at an asto- 
nishing speed. The Singh Sabha, sought the 
cooperation of highly placed Englishmen in 
their educational campaign. 


The Singh Sabha leaders worked tire- 
lessly for the removal of caste prejudices, 
the emancipation of women, the eradication 
of non-Sikh practices like polygamy, child 
marriage and female infanticide and the 
simplification of social ceremonies from 
birth to death. They helped the Sikhs in 
building a new social order purged of all 
alien influences. The passing of the Anand 
Marriage Act, in 1909, legalising the Sikh 
form of marriage, was a significant achieve- 
ment of the Singh Sabha. The Singh Sabha 
issued a large number of books and tracts 
dealing with Sikh rituals and ceremonies, 
covering the whole range of social life right 


rj 


from birth to death, as aiso the manner of 
their performance in accordance with the 
tenets of the Sikh faith. 


In their political outlook, the Singh 
Sabha leaders were moderates, believiüg in 
the efficacy of constitaitional methods. They 
eschewed violence and took care to avoid 
clashing with the Government, Like the mo- 
derate wing of the Congress of that period, 
they adopted the method of prayers, peti- 
tions, representations and deputations in 
order to impress upon the Government the 
urgency of their demands. They often sent 
petitions and memoranda to the Govern- 
ment -on- such-issues-affecting the Sikhs -as 
the development of Punjabi, distribution of 
patronage and representation of the Sikhs 
in civil services. They also endeavoured to 
secure political concessions for the Sikhs. 


Where It Differed 


The Singh Sabha Movement essentially 
differed from the other contemporary move- 
ments in character and organisational ap- 
proach. The movements like the Arya Sa- 
maj, the Brahmo Samaj and the Rama- 
krishna Mission among the Hindus and the 
Wahabi and the Ahmadiya among the Mus- 
lims all derived their inspiration from their 
respective founders. In each case, the indi- 
vidual leader was the sole guiding autho- 
rity and his word was law. All these move- 
ments aimed at uniting the divergent ele- 
ments of their respective faiths but were 
ultimately reduced to petty cults and sects. 
The same had been the case with the Ni- 
rankari and the Namdhari movements 
among the Sikhs. 


It goes to the credit of the Singh Sabha 
Movement that it remained democratic and 
non-sectarian in letter and spirit till the 
very end. It was a mass upsurge and it had 
the unique distinction of not being found- 
ed by one single individual. The Singh Sa- 


bha leaders aimed at restoring the purity 
of the Sikh faith without propounding any 
philosophy of their own. Any Sikh, who 
adhered to the injunctions of the ten Gurus 
and was refidy to serve the community, 
could be admitted to the fold of the Singh . 
Sabha. There was no ceremony to be gone 
through for this purpose nor was there any 
distinctive dress, badge or mark to be worn. 
The movement retained its democratic cha- 
racter despite the efforts of some of its 
leaders to style themselves as Gurus and 
wield absolute control over its affairs. 


New Class 


The tide of popularity of the Singh Sa- 
bha Movement, however, ebbed with the 
rise of a new English-educated middle class 


*among the Sikhs. This new class had strong 


political ambitions and was militant in ap- 
proach. The common zeal for reform which 
had united the Sikhs to work under the 
leadership of the Singh Sabha disappeared 
with a growing feeling among this new ge- 
neration of the Sikhs that the movement 
had failed to satisfy the political aspi- 
rations of the Sikhs. As the whole of India 
was awakening to a new political conscious- 
ness, this new class of the Sikhs, which 
came to be known as Akalis, clashed openly 
with the Government, first for the liberation 
of their shrines and then for the liberation 
of their land, 


The orientation imparted by the Singh 
Sabha Movement to the Sikh theught and 
character retains its validity till the pre- 
sent times, But the Sikhs today are con- 
fronted with more or less the same old 
challenges which they had faced at the 
time of the birth of the Singh Sabha Move- 
ment. The first centenary of the birth of 
this movement, which is being celebrated 
this year, has provided them with an op- 
portunity for reappraisal and revitalisation, 
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An exhibition of Mrs Lyadon’s paintings will be hele in Bombay from November 
17 to November 27 and later in Betisi 


HE works of Dorothy Lydon truly hinge on 
Nature. She has always been deeply sensi- 

live to forms, shades of colours and tite wonders 
of our world. *My desire in paintifiz?is to create 
a meaningful expression of the spectacle of life 
in all its nuances, I 


want to capture on canvas 
the 


'aried colours of the sky at sunrise and at 
sunset, clouds on a rainy or sunny day, the sun, 
shadows, a smile on the face or tears, deaih, 
suffering, delights of love, the song of a bird, 
flowers,” she explains. 
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The second important influence on her 
painting is her relationship with people. Hav- 
ing lived for years in Thailand, Germany, Rus- 
sia and India and having visited many other 
countries, people have left lasting impressions 
on her. *My heart is full of touching memories 
of fleeting contacts with the young and old, 
rich and poor, happy and miserable, in many 
parts of the world. Phe substance of these emo- 
tional and human interactions is reflected in 
my work." 
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DOROTHY LYDON is a self- 
taught artist who has exhibited 
her parntings in Germany, the 
USSR anil the USA, 
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Envy is a common human fail- 
áng—only when it takes the form 
of jealousy. spite and maliee 
should it be condemned ... When 
we feel envy we are only indulg- 
ng in the wish to be as free as 
other people, whose suecess in 
life seems to be the realisation 
of freedom itself.” 


E the seven deadly sins of the Christians, 
the fourteen prohibitions of the Bud- 
t the many taboos of Islam and Guru 
= Nanak’s adverse comments on envy, this 
^ E trait in human beings is considered a com- 
— mon abomination by all the faiths. 

E Only the Hindus, who evolved various 
- metaphysics and religions but did not evolve 
any distinctive ethics, have seldom con- 
demned envy. In fact, in the myths and 
- legends of the Hindus, the gods are shown 
‘to be fighting each other for supremacy, 
_ greed and women through the envy of each 
‘other. The son of the great god, Narad Muni, 
is the instigator of mischief among gods, 
demons and men. The truth is that, as the 
Hindus conceived God to be perfect har- 
ony, there could be no discordant element 
in the Universe. like evil, venial sin or un- 
happiness, 


If there is a choice to be made to fight 
a war, indulging in hatred or contempt, the 
Supreme Being decides where and when 
"and how this should be done. In the Maha- 
bharat epic, it is Krishna, the incarnation 
of the Supreme Vishnu, who decides for 
ae ‘Arjuna and the Pandus that they should go 

to war against their cousins, the Kurus, And 
in the play of Kalidasa, Shakuntala, when 
Dushyant, the hero, does not recognise his 
beloved because she has lost the magic ring 
he gave her, the God Indra comes down 
from heaven to take Shakuntala and Dush- 
yant up to heaven, to live happily ever 
. after, so that there should be no sorrow. on 
earth. Thus there is no tragedy in the old 
literature, because there cannot be unhappi- 
ness on the planet earth, which is pari of 
the soul and body of God. 


Although accórding to Dharma there 
could be no evil, this does not mean that, 
zum practica] life, there were no standards of 
good and bad. But any morality that pre- 
vailed expressed the will of the king and 
his nobles or the three upper castes. The 
twice-born had earned their superior status 
through good Karma, while the lower peo- 
— ples had been born underprivileged because 
of their bad deeds in the past. And if the 
- poor indulged in envy of the better-off in 
status, power or privilege, then they were 
only. indulging in bad deeds, which should 
be punished by their being condémned io 
during the present incarnation, 
is the age of the gods, or the Satya 
j, lasted well into the Medieval period 
the foreign invasions began), the end 
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Dr MULK RAJ ANAND AND LITTLE FRIEND. Through his writings he has interpreted 
rural India and the underdog. The characters in his novels and stories are usually poor and 
they all ask: *What is the meaning of life?" Dr Anand believes that though literature, spe- 
cially the novel, cannot provide the answer to this question, it can create an awareness and 
a deeper insight into the problem. 


Meanwhile, in daily,life, Hindu society 
remained divided through the snobbery of 
caste, indulged in bitter and acrimonious 
debate against the Buddhists and the sub- 
continent was torn into tatters by one chief- 
tain fighting another, so that it fell easy 
prey to the infiltrators from all sides. 

About that time the jngenious, adroit 
and clever Brahmins began rewriting the 
old stories as Puranas, And ihey empha- 
sised a myth that the Supreme God, Vishnu, 
in despair at the prevalence of untruth, 
anarchy and conflict, had decided to go and 
lie down in the lap of Seshnag, the Great 
Serpent, floating on the primeval waters, 
and he would wake up only when the new 
age of truth might begin again. 
Explaining Away Evils 

This kind of brilliant myth-making al- 
ways explained away all the evils which 
actually flourished in the country. The up- 
per hierarchies could always settle down 
smugly to the worship of their gods, in sec- 
ret, and in defrauding the foreigners and 
the lower peoples by money-lending, shop- 
keeping and by working as go-between con- 
tractors for the various sarkars. 

If we contemplate the past with any 
degree -of objectivity from the vaniage point 
of our own human situation (in spite of the 
alleged hangovers of the age of truth), we 
will find that our millions of ancestors and 

ourselves have been guilty of sins all the 
time, like other human beings in the world, 
as the evolution of the ape io man has been 
much slower than our complacency will per- 
mit us to accept. 

Perhaps we have been somewhat more 
addicted to wrong-doing than most people, 


ur Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


because we have been subject to the rule 
of the few over the many for longer cen- 
turies than other people, and we succumbed 
to foreign conquest in almost every gener- 
ation, thus falling prey to the basie cause 
behind most sins, crimes and delinquencies 
—scarcity. 


Many of our historians, writing from 
the midst of the tragic Kal Yug, the agé of 
massacre of the present, have tended to 
glorify the past: Undoubtedly, some of our 
ancestors achieved, through the frequent 
challenge of death and destruction, pro- 
found awareness about life, but very few 
of these have relevance, beyond rural con- 
sciousness, to the age of the third industrial 
revolution, aggrandisemeni of the “have” 
nations and the threat of nuclear war. 


On such a vast terrain as ours, when 
one part of the landscape was occupied by 
conquerors, quite large tracts rem aine 
physically unconquerable. And the pre- 
paration for defence required the coheism 
of some ideology or the other. Hence the 
proliferation of temples offered to that once 
despised God Shiva in the early Medieval 
period, as the soldiers could only advance 
against the ferocious White Huns with E. 
slogan of "Har Har Mahadev!" on thet 
lips. i 
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“Some of our literati, w. 
our newly-freed country as an © 
utopia, hark back to “the splendour 
Ind” and ascribe all evils to the Bri 
period. They assert that everything that for 
great in India finished with the 18th € 
tury. And they blame the West for brin pr 
in all the immoralities, forgetting that 
two thousand years we have 
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supreme raciabists, by sustaining the most 
murderous caste system, participating in the 
fights of the various religions, denomin- 
ations, sects and factions. 


The truth is that there was no part of 
the suBcontinent where there was not a 
war, disruption and other evils under the 
then accepted one-man rule, or rule by the 
forty, or four hundred, or four thousand. 
The insecuritiés of the people multiplied, 
bringing with them paranoic psychosis of 
the most intricate, insidious and perverted 
social and mental habits. 


Envy -of the collaborators was wide- 
spread. And from the smoke of inner bitter- 
ness, everyone thought, dimly, sheepishly 
and with evasive smiles, of himself and his 
family first and “the devil take the hind- 
most”, as the English proverb goes, while 
hypocritically striking the bell morning and 
evening in the temple to awaken God to 
one’s personal predicament. The bribe of 
flowers was placed on the lingam, or before 
Vishnu, or before Kali with her bulging red 
tongue, her garland of skulls and swords in 
hand. Apart from the feuds of the religion 
of the majority community and the decad- 
ent practices of the Hindus, the Muslims and 
others were also divided into many sects in 
the whole Medieval period. 


Aggrieved Kings 


The main casuality at the root of gur 
most important, comprehensive and factual 
epic, the Mahabharat, is the envy, or jeal- 
ousy, of the five Pandus against the hun- 
dred Kurus, about the unequal shares of 
the kingdom. The Pandus felt aggrieved 
that they had got little or nothing from the 
succession. Perhaps, as the late Professor 
Kosambi argued, the five brothers envied 
their numerous cousins the possession of the 
Southern Punjab, below Kurukshetra (now 
Haryana), where there was much iron ore. 


The mythical story at the centre of the 
Mahabharat narrative sings praises of the 
beauty of Draupadi, the common wife of 
the five Pandu brothers, whom they staked 
in the chess match and lost to their cousins, 
the Kurus. Maybe the envy of the Kurus 
about the possession of this beautiful heroine 
by the Pandus was one other reason for 
bitterness between the cousins. And there 
were other reasons, such as the Pandus' lack 
of ultimate weapons. Everyone knows the 
Story of how Arjuna did penance for these 
and secured arms from the God Indra, 
through the intervention of Shiva, to fight 
and defeat the Kurus. 


Of the millions of wars fought over the 
possession of territory, richer Jands, succes- 
sions to the throne, racial arrogance and 
false pride, at least half a million major and 
minor armed conflicts have occurred in 
India. 


And Kautilya, the author of Artha- 
shastra, seems well aware of envy as the 
motive for the quarrels among “the kings, 
though the word he uses mifi be trans- 
lated as jealousy. 


If scarcity and its subtler allies— 
greed, hatred and malice, encroachment on 
other's freedom of will, the burning fires ot 
bitterness and the consumption of the soul 
through the dialectic of emotions in the 
conflicts of the “ppressors on the one hand 
and the suppressed peoples on the other— 
be accepted as the main cause of the 
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various contempts, then we can understand 
the inheritance, in our country, of spite be- 
tween men and men, women and women, 
and children and children, in all its most 
virulent forms. 

The residual characteristics of a subject 
race are intertwined with the habit of the 
deficient blaming the efficient and the semi- 
deficient taking it out on the quarter- 
deficient, and the bereft smouldering in pain 
against the enemies whom they can't iden- 
tify—except as Bhagvan, who is often ap- 
peased at the same as he is abused. 


Of course, after two thousand years of 
subjection to Rajas, Maharajas, the Queen 
Empress Victoria and the King Emperors, 
Edward VII, George V and George VI, we 
have generated a parliamentary system of 
democracy through which we are supposed 
to enjoy liberty, equality, fraternity and all 
the other virtues of the rule of men, by 
men, for men. 


Apart from the fact that the Western 
countries from which we borrowed this form 
of government, specially Great Britain, the 
United States of America and France, have 
not yet succeeded in establishing demo- 
cracy to the extent they boast about, we can 
be judged a little more indulgently, because 
we are new to the concept of the rights and 
responsibilities of the individual. For while 
the “haves” among the individuals of the 
West, who are part of the affluent, highly 
industrialised and dynamic nations, can 
afford to be a little more charitable about 
their excess goods, the disinherited "have- 
nots" of a newly-freed country like ours, 
who wish quickly to become equal to the 
early starters in the “rat race", seem to he 
more acquisitive, more greedy and more 
envious of others than the “haves”. 


Specially is this so with the middle sec- 
tions of our popuiation. 


Newly-Freed "Haves" 


Our President buys the most expensive 
cars, supposedly for his guests. Our Minis- 
ters live in houses with over ten rooms, with 
compounds large enough to include a Mo- 
ghul garden, two tennis courts, stables for 
the buffaloes and a barrack for "menial" 
servants. Our capitalists own a large flat in 
each city. They travel in Boeings, Caravelles 
and Jumbo Jets and in Impalas, Mercedez- 
Benzs and Chevrolets. Their sons run around 
in steamlined Jaguars, Alfa Romeos and 
Bentleys. The wives have Fiats of their own, 
unless the office Mercedez is available while 
the Sahib is signing files. Our Governors 
live better than the Presidents of most af- 
fluent countries, because they combine the 
heritage of feudal lords with the amenities 
of Mayfair, Manhattan and Rue de Rivoli. 
Our Members of Parliament of all parties, 
from Swatantra to the Marxist Leninist, are 
asking for bigger stipends, more privileges 
and better motor-cars. 


Our intelligentsia, which should know 
better, seeks opportunities for jobs in for- 
eign universities to amass a lakh or two, and 
to import refrigerators, washing-machines, 
razor blades, cigars and liquor from the 
consumer-goods worshipping societies of the 
West. 


Our cities are now increasingly full of 
high-rise buildings which try, without suc- 
cess, to complete with the ugly and suffo- 
cating Manhattanville and end up as petit 
bourgeois slums, as soon as they are put up. 


—R. R. Bharadwaj - 
PROBING THE INNER DEPTHS of life at 

all levels is Dr Anand’s "commitment? He 
lives in Khandala in the Sahyadri hills ofc 
Maharashtra, where he does all his writing 
as well as work for Marg (a magazine de- —— 
voted to the arts), of which ne is Editor. 


The wives of our demócrats are all for 
keeping up with the "Joneses", have their 
hair done by some Madame Pompadour or 
the other, invariably flaunt gold bangles, 
buy expensive handbags from numerous 
boutiques and sport bell-bottom trousers, as 
they flit past the beggars on the wayside. 


The lower-middle classes shout their 
demands even while they secretly wish to. 
emulate the example of those who live in — 
Malabar Hill, Alipur or Hauz Khas. 


The working people are grouped in 
trade unions, based not on brotherhood, as 
in the early industrial revolution in the UK, 
but on the principle of the class war. Their _ 
leaders, having been to the newly-enriched — | 
Communist countries, wear imported suits, 
boots and neckties. 


Our peasants, groantng under the vast 
scarcity, the rigours of rising prices 
and no land, still believe in the Sarkar as 
the dispenser of everything, because the 
winning party bribes them with five rupees 
for each vote at election time. And they - 
wait patiently for the Ram Raj which 
Mahatma Gandhi promised them when he 
went to live sn Sevagram, Occasionally, they 
are heard of as marching to Parliament 
House to ask for the fulfilment of the - 
promise of Garibi Hatao by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, on the instigation o£ the. 
extreme» Leftists, or Naxalbari, much des- 
pised by those Communists who have be- 
come members of the Establishment. mc 


Specially in famine years can we see 
the phenomena of scarcity as the main cause 
of envy-jealousy, the struggle for freedom 
from want and the conflicts between the 
vested interests and those who have little 
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or no investment at all. The Brown Sahibs, 
with their self-esteem, respectability and 
preference for a calm going-on, pretend that 
there is nothing very wrong, except that 
the rich countries are getting richer. After 
a long day spent in working out how they 
can become Fords, Rockefellers and Pier- 
pont Morgans, they adjourn (why should 
they work to produce more if the taxes 
wil take away all their profits?) to play 
golf at the club, later have Scotch whisky 
and soda over rummy, supper at ten to 
eleven p.m. while the. servants wait—and 
tomorrow is another day. 


The new memsahibs, “married by ar- 
rangement", do what most women of thirty 
have always done, fall in love with one of 
the artists from an advertising firm, or act 
in forward English language plays, or pre- 
pare to go with that accomplished seducer, 
the Air-India Maharaja, to spend the money 
piled up in Western capitals by the hus- 
band's firm through underinvoicing. If 
they ever see a morcha of their sisters ask- 
ing for milk for their children, they shrug 
their elegant shoulders, shake the long hair 
off their necks and say: "There is no cause 
for anxiety! Indira Gandhi will look after 
all that!" ; 


Should some penpusher be bold enough 
to seem a little agonised about it all, then 
he is dubbed a "committed" writer. And 
should the hack accept the charge of senan 
gagement”, then he or she is dismissed as 
a Communist in the pay of Moscow, though 
it is now quite well known for years that 
the Russians do not actively instigate re- 
volution but are working for detente with 
everyone at all costs. Then he must be help- 
ing the heirs of Charu Mazumdar! 


Nowhere in the world, except in the 
USA and in India, have I heard Nehru 
being called the stooge of the Communists 
more frequently for preferring socialism to 
500 per cent profits. Even the Communists 
accuse each other of being agents of this, 
that or the other country. And, on a lesser 
level, some of the most intelligent univer- 
sity men, who contribute wonderful papers 
to seminars, appease their frustration by 
accusing the more brilliant among them as 
being the favourites of the Vice-Chancellor 
or the University Grants Commission or the 
Minister of Education, which may be some- 
times true or which may not be true at all. 


Personal Grouse 


If I may be excused a personal grouse, 
I may record here that when I was Hono- 
rary Chairman of the National Akademi of 
Art, working for eight months in the year, 
eight, nine to ten hours a day, clearing the 
Augean stables, some Bengali Leftist intel- 
lectuals asserted that I was being paid three 
thousand rupees a month by the Govern- 
ment of India, since I had become a “yes- 
man” of the Prime Minister. And when one 
eminent writer heard that some of my, books 
had been translated into more thay thirty 
languages of the world, he asked: “Tell me, 
frankly, Mulk Raj, how many hours do you 
devote to pushing your books?” One novel- 
ist asked me to become his literary agent 
and negotiate his dues from Yugoslavia on 
a one per cent commission basis. 


_Such are the limits of meanness to” 
which writers of present-day India can go. 
I know very few of them who have read 
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the books of the others. And hardly any of 
them will condescend to read the younger 
writers or help the uniniated by looking 
at a manuscript. The fear of another person 
becoming more successful, or better known, 
makes those who think they have arrived 
reluctant to face the prospect of extinc- 
tion. And many of the established writers 
are frankly commercialist and pander to the 
tastes of American housewives for a little 
gossip about what goes on in temples, bro- 
thels and in the other areas of darkness. 


I recall that I was myself envious of the 
successful Indian writers until my novel, 
Untouchable, was turned down by nineteen 
publishers and I became a stubborn prig 
under the influence of Guru Nanak, Gandhi, 
Ruskin, Marx and Bakunin. 


And then my self-imposed exile in Eu- 
rope cured me of much small-mindedness. 


During my prolonged adolescence in 
the West, I saw a good deal of controversy 
among the intelligentsia, witnessed many. 
literary quarrels and participated actively 
in debates, even going to Spain, with many 
others, to fight for the Republic against 
Fascism. I realised that, in spite of bitter 
political quarrels, personal allegations were 
at a discount in Europe. The merits and de- 
merits of books were the criterion of judge- 
ment by reviewers. Even though I was 
known to be working for India's freedom 
from British rule, I invariably got fair cri- 
ticism for my writings from the bulk of 
Fleet Street. And even a Tory Government 
granted me a hundred pounds from the 
Royal Literary Fund to enable me to sur- 
vive—to write another book. 


Sense of Justice ° 


This sense of justice prevails in the 
West, perhaps because the European intel- 
ligentsia have waged a long struggle for 
civil liberties and intellectual freedom and 
they defend the right of every unconven- 
tional opinion to be heard. The solidarity 
of the English writers behind D. H. Lawr- 
ence against the ban on Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, and the campaign of a generation 
for lifting the Home Office circular against 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, come to my mind in 
this context 


Of course it must be conceded that few 
writers in the West are so poor as those in 
our country. Therefore, they are not jealous 
of each other's pay packet or reputation or 
prestige. But then how can one account for 
ihe jealousies of the film stars, song and 
script writers in Bollywood, Mollywood and 
Collywood, who outdo their black-market- 
ing financiers by bargaining for one extra 
lakh (in black) before going on the set. 
This suggests that even the richest rich In- 
dians feel insecure. 


Could it be then that, in our country, 
we need to evolve a new morality of need? 


. First of all, it may be necessary to exo- 
nerate envy as a common human failing and 
condemn it only when it takes the form of 
jealousy, spite and malice. 


I feel that deep underneath us, when 
we feel envy, we are only indulging in the 
wish to be as free as other people, whose 
success in life seems tô be the realisation 
of freedom itself. Actually, this may or may 
not be so. But if we accept the fact that 
our newly-found political freedom has a 
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` The bickering intelligentsia, many of 
whose distinguished members lobby for 
Akademi prizes from cliques and coteries 
to look for foundation scholarships and 
often humiliate themselves by asking semi- | 
literate Ministers to inaugurate their books, 
ought to see that producing literature is not — 
the best way to make a fortune but that 
the money is in business, whether it be pub- 
lishing pornography, or peeling potatoes, or  . 
writing film scripts. UEM 


Unacknowledged Legislators 


The writers, who certainly often begin, 
from sincere motivations, to speak the 
truth must see that there is no shame in 
“commitment”. For, generally, the act of 
“commitment” has already begun when one 
wishes to communicate what one knows or 
feels about lffe to another person of the 
community. Then, with maturity, it takes 
the form, tentatively or assertively, of the 
efforts of the writer to extend his own free- 
dom of awareness (and that of others - 
through his words), to demand all those 3 
many freedoms which he sees being denied 
to others. And he begins to elaborate, after 
his criticism of the existing inequalities, the 
same kind of ethics, makes suggestions about 
a more just order and becomes a vague 
prophecy-monger. The writer is the kind of —— 
“unacknowledged legislator" whom the poet - 
Shelley had in mind. t 


° Indeed, most writers, whether they 
confess to this or not, begin to write from 
the instinctive sense of responsibility to — 
their fellow men. The very act of publica- — — 
tion is, by implication, the attempt at so F 
arity with others, friendship for human be 
ings, to share one’s joys and sorrows with 
the community, even (if one may use 
more sacred word) to offer one's love. - 


; Pr 
If we, as an intelligentsia, could begin | 

to analyse the meaning of freedom for all 
of us in the new society, we might be 
to create some values, different though 
may be from those of others, and thus cl 
the air of the pettifogging, low- nde« i 
mean and mendacious denigrations of | 
other, throügh jealousies about each other’ 


supposed successes, ac 


The new morality of need may even __ 
offer deliverence to those who, from their 
enforced ignorance for generations, seek 
salvation in thoughts of Karma, since they 
share need with us, although they often p 
responsibility for fulfilling it on Almighty 
God. 
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November 14, Princess Anne (22) weds Capt Mark Phil- 
lips (24) at Westminster Abbey. The event is expected to he Eu- 
rope's mest spectacular for many years. Princess Anne is the fourth 
in succession to the throne: after her wedding, her annual civil list 
nllowanee will be increased to £35,000. 


THE EQUESTRIAN P. 


RINCESS, It was the passion for horses that brought Anne and Mark 
together. Her ambition 


| to be in the British Olympic team came a cropper when her horse 
esides horses, Captain Phillips shares a common love with Anne for fast 
ogs. Princess Anne has always been noted for candid expression of her 


á in public. That has given rise to frequent comparison with her father, 
the Duke of Edinburgh 
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P®INCEss ANNE is Queen Elizabeth IF's 

only daughter; Captain Phillips is son. 
of a sausage manufacturer-turned-business- 
man. The friendship between Anne and 
Mark has been said to have "nurtured into 


2 full romance to the sound and fury of 
thundering hoofs". 


son of Peter Phillips, 
tiding at the age of 8 
and first attracted attention in international 
competitions as a reserve rider for the Me- 
Xico Olympics in 1968. Since then he has 
won European and Olympic gold medals, He 
joined the army in 1961 and was commis- 
sioned into his regiment from Sandhurst in 
July 1969, becoming a troop leader with the 
Queen’s Dragoon Guards in West Germany. 


The couple will be married in West- 
minster Abbey in the presence of the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. The Archbishop 


of Canterbury will officiate over the cere- 
mony. 


Like Princess Margaret’s photographer 
husband Lord Snowdon, Captain Phillips 
may soon be bestowed with an earldom. 


S. R. 


THE ROMANCE THAT WENT ON THE 


GALLOP, Captam Mark Phillips, son of 
sausage maker, turned a dashing Cavalry 


officer to win the Princess's heart. He is an 
Olympic gold medallist in equestrian 


events, 
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ONE “BEEP” FOR DEMOCRACY. The move to impea 
Nixon has not only gained ground but also taken some novel turns. 
Protesters, wearing a mask of the President, exhorted motorists pass- 
ing down Pennsylvania Avenue, next to the White House, to blow 
their horns if they favoured impeachment. 


FUTURE SHOCK? The earthquake that shook Koynanagar in Maha- 
rashtra last month may not have caused any visible damage to the dam 
there but could hold ominous portents, The tremor, which was of 5.2 
intensity on the Richter scale, has not only exploded the myth that 
the region had become stable after the devastating quake six years 
ago but bore a close resemblance in intensity and origin to the previ- 
ous one. This has strengthened the arguments of experts who have 
demanded changes in the construction of the dam and reduction of 
the reservoir's water level, 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS LIES IN HIS HANDS. The Union Minis- 
ter of State for Communication, Mr H. N. Bahuguna, is to succeed Mr 
Tripathi as Chief Minister of UP following two weeks of dramatic 
lobbying. After the decision to revoke President’s Rule in UP 
and restore a popular government, the issue turned on finding a suit- 
able CM. Mr Tripathi, who had resigned as CM on June 11, was re- 
ported to be both “keen” and “reluctant” to shift to the Centre. As 


matters now stand, with Mrs Gandhi behind him, Mr Bahuguna should 


be able to overcome a determined minority opposition group in the 


State Legislature Party. Mr Tripathi is to be inducted at the Centre 


to “help in the solution of larger problems”, among which the UP 
elections next year will figure prominently. 


THE WHEELS OF PEACE. The planned 7,000-man UN peace-keeping force in West Asia wil 
cost the world body 30 million dollars for a six-month operation. The 
to pay part of the costs. A stopgap contingent of 900 officers and 
the area from the UN forces in Cyprus. Picture shows UN true 
take up positions as ceasefire monitors near the Great Bitter Lake on the Suez: 
CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Captain Kirkpatrick And His Begum 


Me was one of those flamboyant British and European “nabohs” 
who lived romantic, fairy-tale lives in 18th-century India. 


by BILKIZ ALLADIN 


OWHERE else in India do women stu- 

dents wander over 57 acres of beautiful 
formal gardens, cross a draw-bridge, visit 
dungeons, a cemetery, a lovers’ lane and a 
“Begum’s Garden". They do so on the cam- 
pus of the Osmania University Women’s 
College, Hyderabad. 


The college is housed in the former Bri- 
tish Residency built in the 18th century for 
Captain James Achilles Kirkpatrick (b. 
1764). The young man had come to India and 
joined the Madras Army in 1780. On Lord 
Wellesley’s recommendation to his govern- 
ment, Captain Kirkpatrick succeeded his 
brother Colonel William Kirkpatrick as 
Resident at the Court of the Nizam. 


Captain Kirkpatrick was young, hand- 
some and dashing. He loved pomp and 
splendour. He was also warm-hearted and 
friendly. During the chaotic 18th century, 
the French had been the allies of Hydera- 
bad. When the Prime Minister of Hydera- 
bad advised his monarch to befriend te 
British, a British subsidiary force replaced 
the French contingent. Nizam Ali Khan, 


THE KIRKPATRICKS’ DRAWING ROOM IN THE BRITISH RESIDENCY, HYDERABAD. The chandeliers were bought by the Nizam from 
the Prince Regent of England. The Nizam had adopted James Kirkpatrick as his son bechuse the Scotsman quelled the Ruler’s fears of an attack 


the Nizam, was fond of the young Resident 
and adopted him as his son. Through a 
royal firman, the titles of Fidvi-i-Khas, 
Fakhr-ud-daulah Bahadur Nawab Hashmat 
Jung were bestowed on the Scotsman. 


The British Residents had lived in a 
mansion which belonged to a Hyderabadi 
nobleman. Kirkpatrick induced the Nizam 
to build him a new palace with Corinthian 
columns and 32 marble stairs. He married 
a beautiful and wealthy noblewoman, Khair- 
unnisa Begum, granddaughter of Nawab 
Aquil-ud-daulah. Some say it was a politi- 
cal marriage arranged by Khairunnisa's 
mother, Sahrifunnisa Begum. According to 
another, more romantic version, the young 
girl saw the dashing Resident riding past 
her house and fell in love with him. 


Exotic Garden 


The marriage was performed according 
to Muslim Law. Two children were born— 
William George Kirkpatrick and Catherine 
Aurora. 

According to Edward Strachey, the Re- 
sident's garden was decorated with thou- 


sands of Chinese lamps. "He sends for the 


—Continued 


NAWAB JAMES KIRKPATRICK HASH- 
MAT JUNG BAHADUR (1764-1805), British 
Resident at the Court of the Nizam. He was 
awarded many titles by the Nizam. He lived 
like an Indian nawab and married a beauti- 
ful noblewoman of Hyderabad, 


by Tipu Sultan of Mysore. The Nizam allied himself with the British and the Marathas against Tipu, who was an avowed enemy of the British. 
James Kirkpatrick was the only English Resident who represented both his and the Nizam’s governments while dealing with other Indian pow- 


ers. The Residency at Hyderabad now houses the Osmania University Women’s College. 
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kinds of orange trees which he thinks will 
be those of Portugal—he acknowledges the 
gift of an elk and an Abyssian goat as wel- 
come additions to his paddock. He requests 
his brother William to lay out £500 on a 
reflecting telescope of 12 to 14 feet as an 
orhament,to his terrace." 

There was a lake, an orchard and a 
paddock full of deer, houses for his officers, 
his escort, his band and also for Indians 
who sought British protection. 

The Prince Regent of England was in 
financial difficulties and wished to sell some 
of the chandeliers and gilt mirrors which 
he had ordered for his Brighton Pavilion. 
Kirkpatrick “persuaded the Nizam to buy 
the lot. That is why when the British left 
Hyderabad in 1947, they took all the furni- 
ture of the Residency with them, but left 
behind the chandeliers and the mirrors. 

Monstuart Elphinstone records in his 
diary of September 1801: “Major Kirkpat- 
rick goes in great state. He has several ele- 
phants and a state palanquin, horses, flags, 
long poles with tassels, etc, and is attended 
by two companies of infantry and a troop of 
cavalry." 


Khairunnisa Begum 


Of Khairunnissa Begum, Edward 
Strachey writes: “I remember uncle Richard 
Strachey saying to me: ‘We never saw the 
lady but we used to see Hashmat Jung 
crossing the Residency Court and going into 
his zenana.” 

The children were sent to England, 
where they lived in the house of their 
grandfather at Holydale, Kent, and later 
with Lady Louis, eldest daughter of their 
uncle, Colonel William. Khairunnisa was 
heart-broken at parting with her children. 
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The Government in England had view- 
ed this marriage with alarm. Many people 
thought that Kirkpatrick had become Mus- 
lim. Lord Wellesley ordered an inquiry and, 
when the furore died down, Kirkpatrick 
went away to Calcutta, where he died in 
October 1805. 


Catherine Aurora is said to have told 
her friends how she and her brother pined 
for their parents (they were never to see 
them again) and how they longed to get 
away from the cold and fog of England. 
They were told their father was dead and 
never returned to India. Their maternal 
grandmother, Sharifunissa Begum, often 
wrote to them in Persian on paper sprinkl- 
ed with gold dust. The letters were enclosed 
in bags of gold brocade. 


William George Patrick was a young 
man of promise. He died young and was 
survived by his widow and three daughters. 


Most Fascinating of Women 


His sister, Catherine Aurora, was very 
good-looking. She married Captain James 
Winslow Phillips of "7th Hissars, lived in 
Torquay and died in 1889 at the age of 87. 
She is the Kitty Kirkpatrick of Carlyle’s 
‘Reminiscences’ and the Blumine of his 
‘Sartor Resartus’, “She was ten years my 
elder,” wrote Richard Strachey in Black- 
wood Magazine in 1893, “but I remember her 
from girlhood to old age as the most fasci- 
nating of women,” 


gi Some time ago a Mr Kirkpartrick came 
from England to Hyderabad wishing to find 
out if he was one of the descendants of 
the Scottish Nawab Hashmat Jung. Un- 
fortunately, no one could help him in his 
quest and he went back disappointed. 
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CATHERINE AND GEORGE KIRKPAT- 
RICK in Hyderabadi dress. They were sent 
to England for education and could never 
return to India and see their parents again. 
Catherine later figured as “Kitty Kirkpat- 
rick" in Carbyle’s books. 
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— A North American business trip 
may even end up as a pleasure. 


-ONE FORM OF INSURANCE is to | 
rest overnight in Switzerland on the | 
way. : 

New York, Boston, Montreal, and 
Chicago wili keep for a day, and it may 
put you in shape to enjoy them more. 
Two days a week, then, you may leave 
Bombay around lunch and land at 
Zurich or Geneva in time for dinner and 
a good night's sleep. 

Four days a week the flights are 
timed for executives in a hurry: depart 
Bombay after dinner (no waiting up un- 
til the smáll hours), reach Switzerland 
bright and early for connections to 


North America; or, of course, Europe, | 
South America, or Africa. i 
(Tuesdays, drop off in Vienna for a 
disarmament conference cor a round of * 

opera.) 
From Switzerland we fly twice a day 
(B-747s and DC-10s) to New York; 


ceat = 
Business in New York (1830) 


daily runs to Montreal, Chicago, and 


our two-day City Packages, which let 
you get to know one of 19 charming 
(and celebrated) towns without wasting 
a day in the process. 


| 


View of State Street, Boston. 


“City Packages” are among the 12 
colour brochures collectively titled “Al- 
pine Highlife,” available from your 
JATA travel agent or us. They cover 
pleasures to be enjoyed in our *Alpair" 
territory from Munich to Milan, Nice to 
Vienna. 


Boston. ^ 

If you're really lucky—have a little | 
time to spare, that is—you can interrupt i 
your journey long enough for one of | 


Madras, Tel. 8 


brochures, or whatever else you need to know, call your + 
IATA travel agent or one of these Swissair numbers: 


Bombay, Tel. 293535 - Calcutta, Tel. 444643 


Delhi, Tel. 47048 - Bangalore, Tel. 54862 


P.S. You may recall that for Indian 
vegetarian or other special diets on our 
flights out of Bombay, you have only to 
ask when booking. 


2583 - Ahmedabad, Tel. 20401 
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Poverty 


by Chandralekha 


I do not wanf to see 
the face of poverty 
it makes me sick. 
Do not show me 
in large quantities 
ribs 
riekets 
spleens 
navels 
noses 
sores 
scars 
eyes 
expressions 
I tell you 
even a single beggar is too much 
he humiliates me 
I cannot look him in the face 
I just don't have 
that kind of courage 
if I drop a coin 
in his extended hand 
it is because 
I want him to go away | 
it is a bribe [3 
it is because I do not want 
to see his face. 
his voice and whine put me off 
I do not want to see people 
as flies 
when I see poverty as you show it 
I am suffocated 
I turn my face away 
I shut my mind 
I get clammed up 
you do not have to show me 
what surrounds me 
No matter where I am 
what sickens me 
no matter where I am 
what oppresses me intrudes on me 
no matter where I am 
your images of poverty ° 
are flat, secondhand 
they evoke no sympathy 
no anger 
no protest 
hate 
aggression 
violence 
they create nothing but 
nausea in the stomach 
futility o 
impotence 
stop exploiting poverty 
as content and realism 
stop using it 
to get a kick out of it 
Stop decorating your art 
your politics 
your affluence vo 
with poverty e 
stop benumbing my mind 
I do not want to understand poverty 
I want to recognise 
the face of the oppressor 
which shifts too fast 
which is hidden 
behind many masks 
and love 
and peace 
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~~ Cinema 


Attaining realism to a remark- 

i able degree in his mew film, 
award-winning novelist M. T. 
Vasudevan Nair, im hès first at- 
tempt as director, sueceeds in 
projecting om the sereem ome of 
the outstanding Malayalam 
films im recent times. 


IRMALYAM, a modest, low-budget 
film of Kerala’s leading writer, M. T. 
1 Vasudevan Nair, is a social document that 

is revealing, compelling and disturbing. It 

connotes a new approach and a new form 
| that reflects the changed world of the no- 
velist, whose works have generally been 
confined to the small village and its charac- 
ters, with whom "MT" has developed life- 
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THE DEVOTED ORACLE AND HIS ADOLESCENT DAUGHTER. P. J. Anthony, veteran 
stage actor, gives one of the most inspired performances of his career in the central role of 
the Oracle (Velichapad) who desperately seeks security from the Goddess as the world 
around him crumbles. Sumithra (right), making her screen debut, is impressive as his daugh- 
ter Ammini, who falls in love with the young Devi Temple-priest but is jilted ultimately. 
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long intimacy. 

“MT”, whose screenplays and scripts 
for Murappennu, Olavum Theeravum and 
Iruttinde Atmavu have won acclaim earlier, 
emerges as a director and producer in Nir- 
malyam, a film that any director anywhere 
could be proud of. It reveals that, in the 
hands of “MT”, the cinema is not a form of 
entertainment but a flexible and intelligi- 
ble means of expression. 

The small world of the village that re- 
volves round the temple that is now in 
ruin; the Oracle (Velichapad) to whom the 
only reality in life is utter and unquestioned 
devotion to the Devi (the Goddess); his 
wife and children and the people who come 
into their lives are all that matter in Nir- 
malyam, Yet, within the confines of the 
sriall village, “MT” brings in a whole world 
of emotiens, conflicting values and ideals, 
sacrifices and selfishness. 

The characters of “Nirmalyam” draw 
on all the resources of literature, drama, 
musie, sound and movement. ^Nirmalyam" 
proves that the potential influence of the 
cinema on standards of taste and conduct, 
ideas and beliefs, traditions and conven- 
tions, is limitless. It imparts a sense of 
actuality as few other films have succeed- 
ed in doing. 

The unquestioned devotion of the Ora- 
cle to the Devi gets its first rude shock 
when his own son turns rebel, His teen- 
aged daughter has a crush on a young 
priest and is left in the lurch when 
he goes away to marry a girl of his father's 
choice; his father, the Village Oracle before 
him, lies paralysed and inert, capable of 
only watching events from his bed, unable 
to express himself; his wife—suffering and 
toiling meekly with him and sharing, his 
Sorrows. His world crumbles around hjm on 
the day he is celebrating the revival of the 
old-time glory of the temple. The rudest 
shock in store for him comes when he finds 
the local village trader, to whom he is in- 
debted heavily, coming out of his bedroom, 
to be followed by his wife. 

The wife is unrepentant. “When your 
children were starving, did your Devi bring 
them rice?” she asks, 


Realism in cinema means the depiction 
of the truth about men and society. By that 
token, “Nirmalyam” attains realism to a 
remarkable degree. The Oracle’s son is a 
rebel because he realises the futility of his 
existence. He tries hard for jobs but can’t 
even raise two rupees to go to the nearby 
town to secure a recommendation that will 
get him a job. 


The Chief Trustee of the temple is no 
longer interested in its maintenance, since 
it does not bring him any revenue. Oncé a 
great patron of Kathakali, he finds no use 
for that either, after the foreigners have 
left the country. 


The experienced story-teller that he is, 
“MT” uses all his narrative skill in bring- 
ing to life his characters with a touch of 
originality. Their behaviour is homely, nor- 
mal and down-to-earth. The love scenes 
between the new makeshift priest at the 
temple and the Oracle’s teenaged daughter 
turn out to be object-lessons in calflove. 


Even “MT’s” symbolisms are unobtru- 


' sive, subtle but telling. Two are worth re- 


‘calling. "The Oracle -has -come a.long dis- 
tance to the mansion of the Chief Trustee to 
ask for a replacement for the priest who 
has quit. He finds the Trustee's brother 
supervising the treatment of his sick calf- 
elephant on which he spends Rs 100 a day. 
The mahout shoves in a handful of medi- 
cines into the mouth of the baby elephant; 
the Oracle quenches his thirst from a pit- 
cher from which water is poured out into 
his cupped hands. In another sequence, 
weary and tired having trudged a long dis- 
tance, he bends down to pick up his broken 
slippers even as a limousine whizzes past 
him along the long deserted road in the 
background. 


*"M'T's" flashbacks are technically first 
rate. There are no “swipes” and “dissolves” 
to mark the beginning of the flashback. 
The camera hovers on the face for a mo- 
ment before it goes on to recall the thoughts 
and recollections of a past incident. It comes 
back to the face to pick up the thread of 
narration. 


Dissecting it anatomically, one does 
find flaws. The manner in which Ravi Me- 
non, the young priest, picks up the gait and 
mannerisms of a senior, better-known ro- 
mantic hero of Malayalam Cinema is jar- 
ring. “MT’s” fond lingering over the roman- 
tic interludes in the film is a trifle too long. 

But the vignettes of rural life that “MT” 
presents are fascinating and highly evoca- 
tive. There are some points in the film that 
he could proudly point to and say: “That 
has never been done before!” The use of 
typical sounds and chirpings of birds or 
the intermingling of an evocative song with 
snatches of dialogue or even flashes of Ka- 
thakali sequences or music are well chosen 
and well timed. The directorial flourishes 
are subtle yet marked. 

The master stroke perhaps is the choice 
of P. J. Anthony to play the central role of 
the Oracle. For this talented stage hand, 
whose appearances on the screen are a 
rarity, it is the role of a lifetime. Anthony 
gives a masterly performance, his gait slow 
and unsteady as the fortunes of the temple 
dWindle, sure and full of confidence when 
he is immersed once again in organising the 
last ‘festive ritual. 

In his last performance gs the Oracle, 
after he has tortured himself enough, he 
spits out of his deep frustration when, with 
the blood streaking down his forehead, he 
spouts out a mouthful on the face of the 
Goddess he had served all his life—to. sa- 
tiate her thirst for blood. Unable to with- 
stand the cruel irony of life, he falls dead 
after smashing the sacred sword, 

Equally compelling performances come 
from Kaviyoor Ponnamma, Kottarakkara 
and Sankaradi, acknowledgedly good artists, 
Sumithra as the Oracle's daughter shows 
little trace of the fact that this is her mai- 
den performance. 

Or were the artists all inspired puppets 
in the hands of the film maker? The degree 
of inspiration must have been compelling 
enough for cameraman Ramachandra Babu 
and music director K. Raghavan also to put 
their best foot forward. 


P. K. RAVINDRANATH 
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y — TOR OF OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (b 1907) has been ONE OF INDIA'S BEST ALL-ROUND SPORTSMENYWAVINDRA SIN 
PESE eae embers of the Union Cabinet. He has been a Minister since from the nation’s Number One sporting family (the hy Olimpie Assoc 


i iver: tfolios as Works, Housing and Supply, Food and Agricul- 1927 gud, since 1928, the House of Patiala has providedipresidents for thi: 

/ A Er etre Defence ond External Affairs. Lal Bahadur Shastri made him the 3 in), handsome and charming former Prince is Indi¢-mbassador to t 

j first full-time Foreign Minister—a portfolio he holds today. He is soft-spoken, never » erstwhile ruling Punjab families—Patiala, Nabha, Jindearidkot—are Ja: 
ruffled and an able negotiator. He was born in Village Shankar (Jullundur District). same ancestor. Baba Phul—hence they were known aiikian States. 
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TRIPLE JUMPER MOHINDER SINGH GILL. This California-based RUSTOM-E-ZAMAN DARA SINGH has been undisputed champion 
Jat Sikh is the only Indian triple jumper of world class. He bagged a oj the Indian ring for the last 19 years. He has fought over 500 bouts 
gold medal at the 1970 Bangkok Asian Games, His best performance and has yet to lose one. Every time he is billed the evening is a seli- 
was in the US in 1971 when he jumped 55 fi 11|4 in—the second- out. He combines a successful film career with wrestling. He belongs 
longest jump on American soil. : to the Randhawa subcaste of Jats. " 


—Balkrishan 
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SES MEN MAVINDRA SINGH (b 1913) comes AIR ACE ARJAN SINGH (Retd) [b 1919] is one of the LT-GEN HARBAKSH SINGH (Retd) 
e lù Olympic Association was formed in heroes of the 1965 confrontation with Pakistan. He be- [b 1913], the man behind the Indian Army’s 
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—Bhushan Srihindi — 


TWO FORMER CAPTAINS AND THE MAN WHO MAY ONE DAY WELL CAPTAIN INDIA IN HOCKEY. Ajit Pal Singh (left) is widely 
regarded as the finest centre-half in the game today; Surjit Singh (centre), “baby” of the Indian team to the Amsterdam World Cup earlier 
this year, scored the highest number of goals for us; Harmik Singh (right) whose value to India as a left-half has never been in doubt, 
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Amerdhi, North Arcot: Sunday, July 
22, 1973: At the forest resthouse in Amerdhi, 
there is a miniature zoo, a collection of ani- 
mals reared here from their youth, among 
them a sloth bear and a porcupine. 


REL TEE 


The bear used to roam free, but is cag- 
ed now. With adulthood he developed a 
certain independence, and they fear he will 
1 run away if let out. We wanted to take pic- 
1 tures of him up a tree, but the proposal 
I was vetoed. However, the porcupine, also 
full-grown, could be brought out of its cage 
if we cared to photograph it. We did. 


e Fretful Porpentine 


by M. KRISHNAN 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and e 


“A WILDLIFE PHOTOGRAPHER'S DIARY—34. 


There was heavy shade near the porcu- 
pine’s cage, but also a patch of sunlight, 
and cur plan was to place a carrot on the 
ground here and photograph the animal as 
it ate our offering. Well, it just picked up 
the carrot in its mouth and took it to the 
shade, before we could get our lenses focus- 
ed. We tried two more carrots, and then, 
having no more, a ripe tomato, and the 
speed with which it demolished such things 
was truly astonishing. Being used to men, 
it advanced confidingly towards us and 
sniffed at our toes, and we backed away 
hastily. Finally, we tried a little of the 
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laddoo we had brought for our ow 
tation, broken up into its componen 
and that anchored the creature in 
and gave us our pictures. 


n deleg- 
t pellets 
the light 
I had occasion to observe i 
wonderfully effective a Porcupine eeu 
armour is. Its head is its heel of Achille 
one blow on the sensitive, questi; = 
and the quick limbs are siilled, 
bristling lances subside. But ay 
attack from behind instinctively, puc 
cannot afford a crippling injury—instine,. 
ively they avoid the horns and teeth of the 
prey. 


And it is just not possible to Pounce o 
a porcupine from behind: the lie of its lone 
banded, needle-sharp body quills and aR 
shorter, stronger, equally sharp white quite 
just above the tip of the tail and the hollow 
rattling-quills guards against this, Only the 
front, covered with pliant, dark, thin quills 
is vulnerable, and the porcupine is expert 
at rudely turning its back on its adversaries 
and charging in reverse gear, and too low- 
to-ground to be flipped upside down, 
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All the same, all predators, tigers, leo- 
pards and even dhole, do kill and eat it 
when they can. : 
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Dancing designs that dazzle. Or cool, Pas 
patterns. We make them all. In a vast, 

rambling range of cottons and "Terene'/cottons. 
Ask for them: Hold them against you. 

7 Just think how good they will look on you. 
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MY GREATEST DAY 


by SYED MUSHTAQ ALI 


ewhen the Head of the State officially acknowledges what one has 
done all one’s life, for me that is the "Test Rubber’ won.”? 


2 
KJ 


HAVE been called the “Gay Cavalier” 

of Indian Cricket, but I was neither gay 
nor cavalier when I was being rehearsed 
for my presentation to the President of 
India. ° 


I have faced the fastest double-pace 
bowling attack of my time, paying scant res- 
pect to speed and bounce. Yet, when I was 
invited to meet the Rashtrapati, I was ex- 
tremely nervous and dubious about what to 
do and say. 


I have never misjudged the direction of 
the cleverest of bowlers, nor have I ever 
hesitated in the direction of my shots, whe- 
ther hitting from leg to off or pulling from 
off to leg. In my footwork I might have 
committed occasional blunders but those 
were due to overconfidence. Yet, when I 
was being drilled on how to approach the 
Rashtrapati at the Investiture Ceremony, 
my footwork went awry and I turned in 
anything but the right direction. 


Why? Merely because I looked forward 
to that day as being the greatest of my life. 


In the past I had been presented to 
more than one Emperor of India, the Sove- 
reign of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, but that was only a formal routine 
for cricket visitors to England. Here I was 
to be presented to the President of my own 
country—not as a matter of formal cour- 
tesy, but because he had summoned me for 
the official presentation of an award in re- 
cognition of “some work of outstanding me- 
rit in a field of national activity”. 


The seal had thus been set on the love 
and admiration bestowed on me by the peo- 
ple of [ndia and on the respect they had 
always shown to me informally—w ith no 
less sincerity, of course—on the playing 
field. This was indeed the pinnacle of my 
cricketing career. 


That day at Old Trafford in 1936, when 
I scored my first Test century, it was the 
greatest day of my cricket-playing life. But 
now that my active days are over, Mushtaq 
Ali, the man and the citizen, can only find 
a special place in the hearts of many mil- 
lions of his compatriots. Yes, the Indian 
millions have loved me all my life, rejoic- 
ed in my deeds of derring-do. But those 
were all unofficial "Tests" for me; 


"Blue-Eyed Boy" 


Public memory is short, popular fancy 
is fickle and fashions change too quickly, 
the “blue-eyed boy" of yesteryear is the 
forgotten man of tomorrow. But when the 
Head of the State officially acknowlédges 
what one has done all one's life, for mè that 
is the “Test Rubber" won. 


_ Other cricketers have earned due no- 
tice earlier with merited awards and only 
in Independent India do sportsmen and 
other workers in the field of “popular cul- 
ture” receive recognition as eminent citi- 
zens. Colonel C, K, Nayudu, my cricket 
Euru, received the Padma Bhushan—a fit 
honour ior one who to me was the most 
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majestic personality in Indian Sport. 
Awards to sportsmen are based on overall 
service to some branch of sport, though 
some awards may appear to be based on a 
particular performance. 


I had a feeling that it would not be long 
before I received the Padma Shri. All the 
same, I was taken by surprise when, on 
January 16, 1963, I received a confidential 
letter from the Union Education Secretary, 
asking if I would agree to accept the Padma 
Shri. The letter specifically stated that such 
awards were based on “work of outstanding 
merit in different fields of national acti- 
vity". 

I was happy and at the same time sad; 
for, according to a request in the letter, I 
was not to break the news to anyone. So I 
sent my acceptance unknown to anybody. 
In fact I had to keep the news a secret until 
the night of January 25—when I received the 
Home Secretary's telegram that the Padma 
Shri had been conferred on me. 


The Indore telegraph office telephoned 
tke raessage to me with congratulations and 
there was jubilation in my home. Next 
morning, everyone who cared for me learnt 
of it and I was flooded with congratulations. 
One from Professor Humayun Kabir, Union 
Minister for Cultural Affairs, stated: “The 
nation has recognised ygur great contribu- 
tion and our pleasure is the greatest be- 
cause ìt is so richly deserved.” 


Weij Played ! 


From the cricket world came messages 
irom Vijay Hazare, Ghulam Ahmed, M. K. 
Mantri, S. W. Sohoni, Nana Joshi, R. K. 
Patell (President, Gujarat Cricket Associa- 
tion) and Messrs Ghosh and Kolay on be- 
half of the Cricket Association of Bengal. 
Mr S. A. Jaipuria, MP, wrote from Delhi 
that I had “hit another bouncing sixer". A 
fan from Bombay, describing himself as a 
lover of music, referred to the “musical 
grace and beauty” he had found in my play. 
Her Highness Usha Devi of Indore wired 
from Bombay her sincerest happiness and 
good wishes. I had happy film-world friends 
and these well-wishers included Dilip Ku- 
mar, Lata Mangeshkar and Johnny Walker. 


On March 29 I received an invitation 
to attend the Investiture Ceremony at Delhi 
on April 17, when the insignia of Padma 
Shri was to be presented to me. 

Briefed on the formalities of the cere- 
mony a day in advance, I found myself on 
that particular date seated amidst the other 
recipients of awards. I was indeed in great 
company. Dr Zakir Husain, Vice-President 
of India, was to receive the Bharat Ratna. 
The Governor of my own State, Shri Patas- 
kar, and Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, a 
personal associate of Rabindranath Tagore 
and a scholar of international repute, were 
also seated before us, both recipients of the 
Padma Vibhushan. The Padma Shri group 
included a stage celebrity from Calcutta, 
Shri Ahindra Choudhuri, my friend Meh- 
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MUSHTAQ ALI WITH JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU on the day (April 17, 1963) he re- 
ceived the Padma Shri from President 
Radhakrishnan. 


boob Khan, the humanist film producer 
from Bombay, and Shri Melville deMellow 
of All India Radio, whose voice is only too 
well known. F 


Exactly at 5 p.m. Rashtrapati Dr Radha- 
krishnan appeared on the rostrum, herald- 
ed by the announcement: “Gentlemen, the 
President.” Everybody stood up and re- 
sumed his seat only after the President had 
taken his, following the National Anthem. 
Then the Home Secretay requested the Pre- 
sident’s permission to announce the opening 
of the Investiture. 


One by one they went up the steps. The 
Rashtrapati shook hands with each recipient 
and pinned the insignia medal on his coat. 
When my turn came, I went up and was 
greeted with a benign smile by the Presi- 
dent, The decoration over, I returned to my 
seat. At the end of it the President made his 
exit and we were ushered into the Ashoka 
Hall for refreshments. The President joined 
us here as did Pandit Nehru. 

In an informal chat, Shri Nehru told 
me that when we were playing cricket in 
England, he was in the thick of India's 
struggle for independence and was behind 
bars; as such he had little opportunity to 
follow cricket, even though he was aware 
of the fact that a very large section of the 
people of India had been following it close- 
ly. I gratefully acknowledged the late Prime 
Minister’s concern for those who had beer 
“fiddling” with bat and ball while India 
“burned”. 

“They also contributed to our effort of 
keeping alive among the people the zest for 
life,” remarked Shri Nehru, with a smile. 

However pleasant the occasion, it had 
to end and only the memory remains. Once 
to every man there comes the big moment 
of his life and that day it came to me too. 
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IXTEEN miles south of Colombo, on the 
lovely south-west C e y lon coast, is the 
small fishing village of Panadura. Here is 
the home of an’ancient clan of fisherfolk, 
the Warusahennedige, the literal translation 
being warusa (clan) and hen ne dige 
(fishing lines). Here was born, and lived, a 
member of the clan whose expertise was a 
very far ery from fishing, for he was to be- 
come, first, a Government servant, as an ex- 
pert fingerprint authority, and later, after 
leaving Government service, make a suc- 
cessful career as a pioneer of the transport 
business in Ceylon. Even further removed 
from the family's ancient calling was the 
fingerprint expert's eldest son, who went by 
the impressive polysyllabic name of Waru- 
sahennedige Pinsiripal (meaning "Full of 
Goodness”) Fernando, affectionately known 
to two distinct generations of golfers 
throughout the Indian subcontinent, includ- 
ing Pakistan and Ceylon, as "Pin". 


Born in 1923 in Panadura of a devout 
Buddhist family, Pin Fernando schooled at 
the Royal College, Colombo, where he stu- 
died for an Economics degree prior to going 
to Cambridge University. But his father was 
anxious for him to join the family business 
as soon as possible and, while the family 
lost a Cantabrian, Cambridge certainly lost 
a golf “Blue”. 


How He Began 


“Pin” started golf when only 11 at the 
Havelock Golf Club. In those days, the Royal 
Colombo Golf Club was strictly off limits 
to everyone except ‘Europeans’. "Pin" 
picked wp the game by the simple expedi- 
ent of starting out for but eventually cut- 
ting Sunday school. His father ws a “four” 
handicap and both “Pin’s” brothers play— 
one of them, Dhammika, is a "seven". 


"Pin" got his first official handicap of 
"eight" when he was 17 and, in 1942, he won 
the Club Championship when he was 19. 
During the War, there was no official golf 
and he played a loi of cricket. "Pin's" golf 
was sharpened considerably from playing 
with the local caddies who, with money on 
the game, are perhaps the toughest breed of 
golfers to take on, it being for them a far 
more Serious matter than the average club 
professional, who by virtue of his more ele- 
vated position and status can afford to re- 
lax when playing friendly games, particu- 
larly with members’ children. 


In 1951 “Pin” made his first appearance 
on the Indian golf scene in the Amateur 
Golf Championship of India, played over 
hallowed Royal Calcutta, and got as far as 
the semifinal, only to be beaten by the Grand 
Old Tiger of Indian Golf, I. S. Malik. 


A one-time experience was obviously 
all that “Pin” wanted. Buckling down to his 
game, he then got down to scratch and im- 
patiently waited for the “All-India” to come 
round again. When it did in 1952, "Pin" 
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‘Pin’ Of Sri Lanka 


you must have a strong left hand to kee 
nf is the wight hand that ultimately 
the power" says Ceylon’s star golfer. 


by MURAD FYZEE 


p the club going through, 
has to come through and give 


crossed over the Palk Straits to Madras and 
was nearly stymied by a railway strike 
which almost made him miss the Champion- 
ship. Despite arriving in the nick of time 
with no chance of practice, “Pin” doggedly 
bullworked his way through every round 
and finally beat Steve Professor of Calcutta 
in the final. 

A new local champion had arrived, a 
new sports star shone brightly over Lanka's 
pleasant green island. 


Thus, after precisely 60 years since the 
Amateur Golf Championship of India had 
been founded in 1892, the third “local” 
champion had emerged to challenge the long- 
held supremacy of the Europeans. (The other 
two "locals" were a Kashmiri, the late Moh- 
inder Bahl, who won in 1949, and the re- 
doubtable Sardar I. S. Malik in 1950.) 


In 1953 “Pin” was beaten in the first 
round of the All-India by another Sikh, call- 
ed Tara Singh, from Rangoon, who, inci- 
dentally, has never been heard of since. 
This was obviously not good en ou gh. So, 
girding up those massive limbs, “Pin” came 
back in 1954 io win the All-India for the 
second time, beating K. G. Finlayson. “Pin” 
was to feature twice more in the All-India: 
in 1964—the year the All-India came to 
Bombay for the first time in its long his- 
tory and was to be won so incredibly by an 
outsider, another affectionately remember- 
ed golfer, the ebullient Russi Panday, who 
was to beat “Pin” in the final—and in 1967, 
when “Pin” was to lose to Ashok Malik, 
again in the final. It has been a magnificent 
record. 


The "Pin" Family 

On one of his trips to the UK, “Pin” met 
a charming and atttractive girl from Ceylon 
called Pamela, who was working in the Cey- 
lon High Commission in London, This was 
in 1949 and the same year they got married. 
Pam is also a good golfer and has been 
taught entirely by her husband. 'They have 
three children: a girl, Dilrukshi (“Druki”), 
the eldest, who is the lone non-golfer in the 
family; then another girl, Tirusha ("Tiru"), 
who is a “four” handicap and has played in 
India and very recently won ihe All-India 
Ladies Golf Championship held in Calcutta, 
beating the five times previous champion, 
Maureen Wallis of Calcutta; and their 19- 
year-old son Priath, who is a "four" with 
plenty of potential. 

In 1960 the Eisenhower Golf Trophy, 
which had been established by President 
Eisenhower for the world international ama- 
teur golf team championship, was played 
over the classic course of Merion, near Phi- 
ladelphia, The Eisenhower requires a team 
of four players, the best three scores count- 
ing. However, if there are not four in the 
team, there has to be a minimum of three. 


It just so happened that Ceylon at that 
time did not have three single handicap 
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players. “Pin” was scratch and that was it. 

So “Pin” discussed the problem with Upali 

Senanayake, the erstwhile Ceylon Premier 

Dudley Senanayake's cousin who happened 

to be going to the USA at the time on busi- 

ness—he was an average week-end golfer 
who was persuaded to join Ceylon's golf 
team. But they still had to get a third for 
the absolute minimum entry. And so it came 
about that, in the USA just then, there was 
a Sinhalese doctor, Francis Silva, who was 
visiting on a US Government orthopaedic 
scholarship. Though far from being a single- 
handicap golfer, at least the good doctor did 
play golf. Frantic cables were sent and Cey- 
lon just managed to beat the deadline with 
her entry of theee determined golfers. 


During that memorable Eisenhower, a 
20-year-old blond giant was hitting the 
world’s golf headlines because of the mas- 
sive manner in which he was hitting a golf 
ball. It was no less a person than Jack Nick- 
laus, who was to turn professional soon after 
the Eisenhower and who has been praised 
by people like Herb Warren Wind, doyen of 
golf critics and writers, as “Nicklaus raised 
golf to a new dimension”, During that 
1960 Eisenhower, Nicklaus had had unbe- 
lievable sub-par rounds of 66, 67, 68, 68 for 
a total of 269. Had he got a three-foot putt 
one the eighteenth for a birdie in the last 
round, he would have broken the legendary 
Ben Hogan’s record of 287 by 18 shots! 

But, large as the gallery was that was 
following Jack Nicklaus, an tqually large 
and sporting gallery followed and encourag- 
ed the 50-year-old doctor from Ceylon, 
cheering him on to break a hundred! For he 
had had rounds of 102, 103, 106 and just 
missed on the last round by another 102! 

Meanwhile, playing a gallant captain's 
innings, “Pin” had shot two rounds of 80, an 
81 and a one-over par round of 75 in the 
ihird round. 


His Philosophy 2 

As for “Pin’s” personal philosophy and 
approach to golf, he says: "Look, forget 
about all this left hand striking the ball, 
You must have a strong left hand to keep 
the club going through, but ils the right 
hand that ultimately has to come through 
and give the power. A swing must remain 
grooved. And, finally, matches are won on 
chipping and putting.” 
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Well-Documented 


Research 

“Lothal And The Indus Civilisa- 
tion” by S. R. Rao; Asia Pub- 
lishing House; Price Rs 120 


Ever since the discovery of the 
buried cities of Harappa and Mo- 
henjo-daro (mound of the dead) 
in 1924, there have been a series 
of excavations over a wide area 
extending over present-day Pak- 
istan, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, proving the existence of 
a state or states with a uniform 
pattern of urban development 


= and racial, linguistic and religious 


affinity. For reasons of conveni- 
ence this has come to be des- 
— eribed as the Indus Valley Civili- 
sation and ascribed the period 
3-4,000 B.C. for its existence. 


Only last month a mouhd in 


x village Allah Dine, 22 miles from 


Karachi, when dug up, yielded 


TERRACOTTA FI 
Harappa and Mo 
shed light on the 


pottery, jewellery, toys and 
terracotta seals similar to those 
found in Mohenjo-daro and Ha- 
Tappa. 

On the Indian side the most 
important Indus Civilisation city 
is the ancient port town of Lothal 
in the Gulf of Cambay, discover- 
ed twenty years ago by S. R. Rao 
who has also made his contribu- 
tion to deciphering the writing 
on the seals. 

Mr Rao contends that mea- 
surements of skulls found 
prove that the people of 
the Indus Civilisation were not 
of one race, the language they 
used was not the same and their 
religious practices were different. 
He also refutes the generally ac- 

cepted theory that the civilisa- 
tion was insular, short-lived and 
coliapsed under the impact of the 
Aryan invasions. The evidence 
he adduces is not convincing but 
it needs to be examined with the 
respect due to a most scholarly 
and well-documented piece of 
research. 


Khushwant Singh 


MAP OF THE SITES mentioned 
in the book, The discovery of 
more than 100 Harappan settle- 
ments points to the deep pene- 
tration of the Indus Civilisation 
into Gujarat. As many of these 
sites are outside the Indus Val- 
ley, some archaeologists prefer 
the term “Harappa Civilisation”. 
The author has provided a coher- 
ent accoun( of the Indus and 
post-Indus periods. 
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depicted are the short-horned b 
ceros, antelope, crocodile, heen 
More than a hundred seals have 
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c or: The Years Alone" by 
j Eph P. Lash; Andre Deutsch: 


price £3.50 o 


When the Black terrorist move- 
ment in the United States had 
just started, a Negro “youth ap- 
prehended on a charge of murder 
stated very truculently: “P1 kin 
all of them blody Hunkies 
(Whites)—all except Eleanor!" 


Wives of great men shine in 
reflected glory but as soon as 
their husbands retire or die they 
cease to be noticed. In the case 
of Eleanor Roosevelt it was the 
other way round. Whatever glory 
she may have seemed to be en- 
joying as the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was 
dimmed by her husband's affairs 
with other women. In the pre- 
ceding volume, Eleanor and 
Franklin, the author, Joseph P. 
Lash, alluded to what an ageing, 
plain-looking Eleanor had to suf- 
fer at the hands of young, attrac- 
tive and ambitious women ex- 
ploiting the vanity of her hus- 
band. 


Franklin Roosevelt died in 1945. 
Instead of disappearing in the 
limbo of a widow's weeds, Elea- 
nor came into her own as a 
woman with a mind of her own, 
a woman whose heart revolted 
against the Whites' treatment of 
Negroes and who aligned herself 
with progressives like Adlai Ste- 
venson and John Kennedy. Pan- 
dit Nehru held her in gr eat 
esteem and accorded her a warm 
welcome when she came to visit 
India as his guest in 1952, In In- 
dia Eleanor won the admiration 
of evef anti-American student 
demonstrators. 


E 
Lash has an easy narrative 


style of writing but his admira- 
tion of Eleanor does not make 
for an objective assessment. Per- 
haps Eleanor was one of those 
persons who, like Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, Martin Luther King, Helen 
Keller and Mother Teresa, com- 
Del total admiration. 


Khushwant Singh 
hM 
The Child's India 
"This India" by Sheila Dhar; Pub- 

lications Division, New Delhi; 
Price Rs 10 
De 


Writing for children is no easy 
art. One has only to Jook at our 
School textbooks to realise what 
children’s books should not be. 
f you wish to write well for 
children, you have to be a child 
yourself. You must have that 
Sense of suspicious wonder, that 
questioning joy with which a 
child reacts to the sensual world 


f 
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SHEILA DHAR has been Editor 
at Publications Division for many 
years and was Director of Bal 
Bhavan, New Delhi. She studied 
English Language and Literature 
at Harvard and Boston Univer- 
sity. She has also written Child- 
ren's History of India. 


Contrary to what you probably 
think, a child does not easily ac- 
cept the adult world. What does 
not make sense to him is non- 
sense. «, 


Writing for oup youngsters in 
English is even more difficult be- 
cause it is not our language. 


Sheila Dhar has shown that a 
good children's book on India can 
be written by an Indian in Eng- 
lish. In this task, she does not e 
have many forerunners. Years 
ago, Minoo Masani blazed an 
altogether new trail with 
Our India. I distinctly remember 
how even to an adult like me it 
conveyed the colours and the 
fragrances of India. Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Letters To A Daughter 
was nice, but it was not a book 
planned for young readers. 


Sheila Dhar's This India is 
the child's India. It tells the story 
of India in a language that makes 
sense to our kids. It is a riot of 
colours, smells and noises. It is 
alive from the first page to the 
last. It doesn't teach. It just tells. 
Stories about today's India and 
yesterday's and tomorrow's. 


® Whether it is the story of the 
freedom struggle, or of the Five- 
Year Plans or of steel or agricul- 
ture, these are stories told with- 
out effort. 


Sheila Dhar's narrative has 
béén most elegantly enriched by 
thfe artist, A. Ramachandran, and 
the photographer, T. S. Naga- 
rajan. 


Reasonably priced at Rs 10 
This India will soon come out in 
several Indian languages. I do 
hope it will not be made a text- 
book. 


Bhabani Sen Gupía 
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Unprofound 
Family 


“The Sisters” by Nergis Dalal; 
Hind Pocket Books; Price Rs 4 


ES 

Nergis Dalal’s latest novel cen- 
tres round the lives of/a pair of 
twins—totally unlike each other 
in looks, treading a totally dif- 
ferent destined path. The only 
thing that the ravishingly beauti- 
ful Nina and the pathetically 
plain Rita have in common is 
their ugly mind. Nina cannot for- 
give the world because, in spite 
of having apparently everything, 
she in fact had nothing: Rita 
Eot everything but continued to 
carry a grudging chip on her 
Shoulder for her unhappy child- 
hood. 

The book can be read at a sit- 
ting. It is light, easy-going, un- 
profound. Perhaps the author 
does not intend it to be other- 
wise. Fine. 

The flaw, instead, lies in the 
surprise of the last chapter. 
Nothing has prepared us for it. 
Rita has all along been visualis- 
ed as a petty, childish woman 


Convincing 


Indictment 


“Fire In The Lake” by Frances 
,FitzGerald, Macmillan; £5.50 


Books of disillusionment are 
flooding the American market. At 
least two of them, the one under 
review and David Halberstam's 
The Best And The Brightest (a 
critique of the men who shaped 
American policies in the sixties), 
have been on the bestseller list 
for weeks. 


Which does not necessarily 
mean that they are bad kaoks. 
Certainly Frances FitzGerald has 
written an excellent analysis of 
US involvement in Indo-China. 
The book is a convincing indict- 
ment of the absurd values which 
formed the springboard for the 
US participation in this tragic 
and exceptionally brutal war; the 
values which Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy embodied. 


Powerful and ruthless men like 
the brothers Dulles were guilty 
not merely of immorality but also 
of stupidity. They placed the 
American nation squarely on the 
primrose path; a path which saw, 
in 11 years, 6.5 million tonnes of 
hombs dropped on Indo-China 
(the air war alone cost 30 billion 
dollars), more than 50,000 Amer- 
ican casualties and generations of 
Vtetnamese and Cambodians 
maimed or murdered. It is im- 
possible to compute the cost in 
statistics. 


heroic proporti 
fiend in the shadowy castle, 
black-widow spider dev 
her mate, 

In fact one doesn’t feel 


the trouble with the character. 
isation of her. Though she occu- 
pies the centre of the stage 
throughout—she is the narrator, 
it is her side of the story— - 
she fails to elicit sympathy. You - 
can only think of her as a whin- | 
ing woman, wallowing in mar- 
tyrdom, who tries to buy happi- 
ness with money—and nearly 
succeeds. 

The book is both narrow and 
shallow in its setting. It deals 
with the private—but not too in- ym 
timate—life of a family. Except Ex 
for the dark and dominant figure 
of the grandmother, the other 
characters are two-dimensional 
—the colourless English mother, 
‘the inconsequential father, the 
coddled fairy-like Nina, the neg- 3 
lected, frustrated Rita and, later 3 
on, their equally bloodless hus- ns 
bands. 


J. Karkaria 


Miss FitzGerald's book makes 
sad reading. She explains the im- 
mense misunderstanding, the lack 
of comprehension of the Viet- 
namese situation on the part of 
the Americans. We learn in dam- 
ning detail how corrupt and ego- 
istic dictators were kept in pow- 
er in defence of “democracy” and 
"freedom"—men like the Diems, 
like Lon Nol and Sirlk Matak, 
like Thieu. 


One gets some idea of the 
mentality of America when one 
realises that, even today, what 
has really pricked the bubble is 
not the guilt of genocide but 
Watergate. They are outraged 
that the police state they so will- dis 
ingly imposed on countries like 
Vietnam should exist in the 
United States, (It is difficult to 
forget that six rgonths earlier 
Nixon was a hero, that the 
Christmas bombing had nation- 
wide support!) This is the char- 
acter of supreme arrogance. The 
peasants of Indo-China have 
brought such pride down to its 
knees—and the defeat hurts. It ; 
is this arrogance which Miss Fitz- —— 
Gerald exposes. ) à e. 

The best portions of Fire In 
The Lake are those describing 
the National Liberation Front 
This is journalism at its best. 
The author has done hard re- 
search, both in the library and 
in the field. If at times the con- 
trast between the NLF and the 
Saigon regime seems too black 
and white, it is probably only be- 
cause she is speaking the truth. 


M. J. Akbar 
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‘Arvene'— the superior polyester/cotton 
2» blend from Arvind. Light ‘n’ lively sarees 
and enticing dress materials for milady. 
Distinctive shirtings and suitings for her man. 
Carefree fabrics with never-fading colours. 
To keep you gaily on.the go. 
Artvind's array of fine fabrics includes : x 
Breezy lawns ‘n’ cambrics. Exquisite tebilized 
butta sarees. Airy voiles. Colourful tebilized 


poplins and check materials. And superfine 
dhoties—exclusively for the men. 


"Arvene'—for polyester/cotton suitings. 
shirtings and dress materials. 
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GENTLEMAN whose wife was delivered 
of a boy seven months after marriage 
asked a physician the reason for this. 


“Don’t worry about it," said the doctor, 
“this often happens in the case of the first 
child but never afterwards." 


JE grave-digger was completing his last 

grave for the day, his mind on other 
things. Suddenly, he found he’d dug so deep 
he couldn’t get out. It was nightfall before 
his cries for help attracted the attention of 
a passer-by. ^ 


"Get me out of here!" pleaded the dig- 
ger. “I’m cold!" 


The drunk pondered a moment, then 
began shovelling frantically. “No wonder 
you're cold," he muttered, "you haven't got 
any dirt on you!” 


HERE'S a wonderful new French airline 
that is almost completely automated. 
You push a button and out comes your seat- 
belt. You'push a button on the seat-belt and 
out comes your pillow. You push a button 
on your pillow and out comes the hostess. 
Youopush a button dn the hostess and out 
come your teeth! 


"Or, if you don't mind about the ruins be- 
ing very old, I can put you on a flight to 
Belfast." 


—From “Punch” 
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A aS was tuning in on the short-wave 
2m a d when he got a sudden twitch of 
S m back. “I believe Tm getting lum 
ago,” he exclaimed. 3 
"What's the use," 


"You won't answered: his wifes 


understand a word they say.” 


AE blocks, a man followed a woman 
iver who had her hand stuck ou 
t of 
per car on the turn signal. Finally, exasper- 
E Po PEE up alongside her and 
: "For ’3 sake, 1 i 9 
gonna turn...turn!" pea eS 


: The woman replied: "Who's turning? 
Im drying my nails!” 


4 pens bride's mother had held up real well 

à all through the wedding and the recep- 
tion that followed. But after everyone had 
left, she burst into tears. 


“Now, now, my dear,” her husband con- 
soled her, "don't think of it as losing a 
daughter, think of it as gaining a bathroom." 


E hunting, a man saw a nude and 
beautiful woman come running out of 
the woods and disappear across a field. Just 
as she got out of sight, three men dressed 
in white uniforms came running out of the 
woods. “Hey you,” yelled one of them, “did 
you see a woman:come by here?" 

"Yes," replied the hunter. "What's the 
trouble?" 

"She's an inmate of the asylum and 
gets loose every now and then. We're try- 
ing to catch her." 

"| can understand that," said the hunt- 
er. “But why is one of you carrying a bucket 
of sand in his hand?" 

*He caught her last time," said, the 
spokesman, "thats his handicap." 


CE: "Darling, let's have a secret love 

code. If you nod, I can hold your hand; 
if you smile, I can kiss you." 

Grace: “Please don’t make me laugh!" 


“ SE sausages are meat at one end and 
sawdust at the other," complained Mrs 
Pardon. 
“Yes,” replied the butcher, “nowadays 
is is hard to make both ends meat.” 
a 


is that hospital being picketed?” 
“Labour trouble in the maternity 
ward." 


A pair of panties, a bra and a slip were 
hanging on the line one day when all 
three of them began to gossip. 

The bra said: “I’m the best: I cover 
what men admire.” 

The panties said: “No, no, I'm the best: 
I cover what men desire.” 

The slip shouted: “Will you two be 
quiet: I’ve been up all night!” 


“ FAVE you an opening for a genius?” 
“yes—and don't slam the door on the 
"way out." 


A WOMAN tourist in Greece rented a car 
and drove out to one of the ancient 
temples crumbling under the centuries, Pos- 
ing near one huge fallen column, she asked 
a fellow tourist to take a snapsbot. 

“Don’t get the car in the picture," she 
said, ^or my husband will think I knocked 
this place down!" 
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soots readymade phor hire." 
go?" E 
ing." 

wedding anyhow—without invitashun." 
muss to phollow Pro, Toe and Kaul.” 


Shri R. S. Weepee.” 


ding?” ` 


India, I am making sure Swaran Singh is 
writing to Londontown Aphphairs Ohphice 
to rejerve ome VIP seat in Booking Ham 
Palace, ‘A’ Row.” 


Aphphairs Ministry that iph Booking Ham 
Palace is phull up, not to phear. I can to go 
for tea and tose to Strand Palace or Regent 
Palace and send him the bill." 


Youkay.” + 


Ophph To Wedding 
“In Londontown, where you are going?” 
“Straight to Moss the Bros.” . 

“Who they are?” 

“Phamous bruthers having all kind oph 


“Sooted and booted, where you will ton 
"Bhai, upto now, invitashun not arriv- 
"In Bharat i.e. India, guests coming phor 
"Agree, but in Youkay and Youganda, 
*Ha bhai, every reply muss to go via 


“Who he is?" 
“ADC. He is involve in all phuncshuns.” ~ 
“Bhai, will you to get invite phor Wed- « 


"Ophcoss. Bephore leaving Bharat i.e. 


* And what Swaran Singh is saying?" 
*He is saying as per letter oph External 


“Agree. No shortage oph Pataces in 


“Not like in Bharat ie. India where 
moss oph palaces is turn into hottuls.” 

“Agree. Muss to be change-over phrom 
Private to Public Sector.” 

“But Gorement is paying phull compen- 
sashun to Karan Singh phor loss oph ances- 
tral property to Oberoi Socialiss Community 
Chest.” 

“What compensashun?” 

“Bhai, Rai Bahadur getting hottul but 
Karan Singh getting national airline to play 
with as Meccano set.” 

“Agree, all is fair in end.” : 

“And what Gorement is sending to 
happy married couple phor wedding pre- 
jent?" 

“Upto now not ‘decide. Sub-committee => 
oph Cabinet will to decide between one Ny- 
lon sari made phrom spaycially smuggle 
yarn, one Tee Vee set manuphactured by 
Philip. ..”” 

“Why Philip?”. 

“Same name as Shri Bridegroom.” 

“and one Maruti car.” 

“Jai Hind phor that!” 

“Agree, but moss likely Maruti car will 
not .to be ready in time," 


Boycott British Language 


D. F. KARAKA 
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Seotland, Yard, as 
usual, was confounded 
nod the world eleetri- 
fied al news of the sen- 
sational robbery. The 
Great Bete live applied 
his *brillizuí^ methods 
and came to 2 shocking 
conclusion... 

S I refer to, my notes of ihe 

year 1896, I find that the 
year has been particularly rich 
jn incident. A number of re- 
markable and very interesting 
cases: came to the attention of 
my friend, Mr Hemlock Sholmes, 
during this period. 

There was the case of of the 
notorious Italian gangster, An- 
tonio Macaroni, who was smug- 
gling out gold from England and 
smuggling in spaghetti. There 
was the unfortunate affair when 
the pockets of the cold-blooded 
French blackmailer, who called 
himself Monsieur le Comte de 
Frigidair, were picked, which 
subsequently led io the arrest of 
the Prime Minister of France. 
Then there was the scandal that 
iolloved the odd behaviour of 
‘the Duke of Chopshire at the 
Paris dog show-~a scandal which 
shook the whole of Europe and 
is now shaking America and 
_will shortly be on its way to 
shake Africa. 


/ I Af 1 
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But none of these cases caled 
for the exercise of those parti 
cular talents for which my friend 
is famous to such an extent as 
did the baffling robbery at the 
residence of Sir Thaddeus Gum- 
pold Bumper, 


It was a quiet and peaceful 
evening when it started. We sat 
quietly smoking after dinner. I 
Was thinking about one of my 
Cases, that of a mad dog which 
had been bitten by a small boy. 
Suddenly Sholmes said, puffing 
at his pipe and iaking oecasion- 
al sips of coffee: “My dear puff 

— Continued. 
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: ED Rotson, have sip you puff heard of the 
‘sip sensational jewel robbery at the puff 
‘mansion of Sir Thaddeus Gumpold Bumper 
poof?” x 

It took me but a few minutes to deci- 
pher his meaning. I said: "No I haven't 
heard of it." 


Sholmes pushed across a thin packet of 
brown paper. “What do you make of this?" 
he said. 

Across the paper was typed: 

Hemlock Sholmes, Esq, 

Consulting Detective, 

420B Barber Street, 

London, WC 1 

My long and intimate association with 
Hemlock Sholmes has not been without its 
benefits. I have acquired a degree of insight 
and a talent for making correct deductions 
from minor clues which, though humble, are 
not altogether insignificant. Thus by merely 
looking at that object and applying cold logic 
I was able to form my conclusions within a 
few minutes. 

“Why, it must be an envelope,” I cried. 

“Precisely,” said Sholmes. “What more 
do you infer? You know my methods. Apply 
them.” 

I opened the envelope. A piece of paper 
fell out. “It contains a message,” I said, with 
mounting excitement. 

“Quite so,” said Sholmes. “You are im- 
proving, my dear Rotson.” 

My heart beating loudly with excite- 
ment, I read out the message. 

JEWEL ROBBERY AT THE MANSION 

OF SIR THADDEUS GUMPOLD 

BUMPER STOP POLICE BAFFLED 

STOP PUBLIC MYSTIFIED STOP 

AUTHORITIES ALARMED STOP 

COMING TO YOU THIS EVENING 

STOP POTTSBOTTOM 

I finished reading the telegram with a 
deep sense of foreboding. (The fact that it 

was a telegram, however, I deduced later.) 
The atmosphere of our little room was elec- 
trified. Everything was steeped in pregnant 
silence. H 


SUDDENLY there came a loud clanging of 

the doorbell. I jumped up. “Ha!” said 
Sholmes, (When he says “Ha”, you may rest 
assured that the situation is one which calls 
expressly for a “Ha”, and not for a “Hey” or 
a "Ho".) A heavy step sounded on the stairs, 
the door burst open and a fat lumpy man 
waddled in. 

"Mr Sholmes, you must help us, you ab- 
solutely must!” he screamed. “Help the po- 
lice, Mr Sholmes!" 

"Why, it's Inspector Pottsbottom!” Shol- 
mes exclaimed, trying to distinguish the 
man’s features through the thick screen of 
Spray and fumes that he gushed out in his 
excitement. “Pray take a seat, Inspector.” 

The Inspector took two seats and looked 
about for a third, but in vain. He settled 
himself in the two chairs as best he could. 


"You want help?" Sholmeseasked. 
The Inspector looked startled. “Yes, yes. 


But how did you know?” he asked in great 
agitation. 


"Certain words that you uttered just 
me to the deduction," said Sholmes 


dS 
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“You want help in connection W: 
certain robbery?” said Sholmes. 


“Incredible! How did you know?” cried 
the Inspector weakly. 

“A robbery,” continued Sholmes, “which 
occurred at the mansion of Sir Thaddeus 
Gumpold-Bumper.” 

The Inspector fainted. I instantly as- 
sumed my professional responsibility. I un- 
did his collar, took a cup of ice-cream and 
poured it down his back. The Inspector im- 
mediately came to his senses with a violent 
sneeze and occupied himself for some time 
in noisily blowing his nose. 

“And now,” said Sholmes, “let us hear 
the facts of the case." He lit his briar pipe 
and was at once surrounded by thick smoke. 


m; 


Inspector Pottsbottom began: “Sir Thad- 
deus Gumpold-Bumper is, Mr Sholmes, as 
you are no doubt well aware, one of the 
richest men in Europe. Why, he is worth no 
fewer than ten million pounds!" 


"He weighs ten million pounds!" I cried, 
my professional interest instantly aroused. 


“No, he weighs slightly less,’ said the 
Inspector. “What I said was he is worth ten 
million pounds.” 

“Pray continue the narrative,” inter- 
jected Sholmes, 


“Sir Thaddeus lives at Bumper Grange, 
one of the oldest stately homes in England. 
Sir Thaddeus himself belongs to the oldest 
family in Europe. He traces his lineage right 
back to the Age of the Dinosaurs. 


“Bumper Grange is situated in the in- 
terior of Muddleford. It is a backward coun- 
ty. The population is hardly half a person 
per square mile. The locals are quite illi- 
terate and can reed nothing but their 
cheque books. Their main occupation is 
stealing each other's girl-friends. In the 
marshes, they hunt foxes and blow horns 
for entertainment. 


“Sir Thaddeus is a noted collector of 
diamonds and other precious stones. His col- 
lection is one of the most valuable in the 
world. He has taken such steps as would 
preclude any chances of a theft. He sleeps in 
the very room where he keeps his collection 
wand never allows afiyone to enter the room. 
The room is always locked from the outside 
in day-time, from the inside at night, The 


` 
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always keeps fire-armsehandy, itors and 
"In spite of all these precautions 
Sholmes, imagine, if you can, his um Mr 
horror and dismay when, at’4.30 this E 
ing, while making his usual inspection SERA 
gems (he checks them thrice Every nj oe 
he discovered that one of the stones wo 
missing—an entire diamond, Mr Shoes 
weighing no less than .030303 carat and Neo 
ing an estimated value of 425 thosa 
pounds. The shock was so great that E 
Thaddeus immediately fell unconscious a 
his bed. n 


"He came to his senses after da 
When he remembered the calamity that had 
befallen him, he again lost his Senses, This 
procedure was repeated, with varying inter. 
vals, till noon, his usual hour for getting up 
when he decided that it was time to give An 
alarm. Accordingly he rang the belt Which 
summoned his butler with his bed-tea, 
When Sir Thaddeus broke the news to him 
he reciprocrated by dropping the tray and 
breaking the teacup. This infuriated Sir 
Thaddeus so much that he decided to get 
out of bed without his bed-tea—a decision 
by the way, which was not very conduciye 
to his health.” 


“Most unhealthy!” I exclaimed, with all 
the scorn of a medical man. 

"Well, Sir Thaddeus broke the news and 
made no delay in notifying Scotland Yard: 
I lost no time in leaving for Muddleford. 
When 1 arrived at Bumper Grange my first 
action, as may easily be guessed, was to 
place the entire household under arrest, in- 
cluding Sir Thaddeus. I released him later 
when he proved to my satisfaction that he 
could not possibly have stolen the diamond. 

“I made a detailed examination of the 
premises, The only suspicious thing I found 
was a thick steak which tasted like mutton 
but which the cook insisted was beef. I am 
not yet sure even after consuming the 
whole steak. So here I am," the Inspector 
finished dejectedly. : 


HOLMES sat immersed in thought for 

several minutes, his lean, hawk-like face 

upside down in concentration, while the 
tobacco smoke grew thicker around him. 

At last he stood up. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “we shall 
leave for Muddiford tomorrow after break- 
fast," : 

The Inspector sighed with relief. The 
smoke cleared promptly. 

Next day the train dropped us at paaa 
bledon, a small village on the outskirts 9 
the great Muddleford Marshes. Here we on 
gaged a feur-wheeler to take us to ae 
Grange. The four-wheeler was reduce 2 
a three-wheeler on the way, so rough W 
the terrain. 3t 

At long last we found our PE a 
Bumper Grange, a grim, forbidding sear 
ture in, moth-eaten greystone. It c e 
of approximately three-and-a-half M e) 
The rest had all crumbled down. TAA 
sight of it chilled my heart to the core. 


I sneezed loudly. 

A battered old sign hung fro 
grape tree bearing a skull and 
On it was written in Olde Engl 

Ye Private Propertye M 

Trespassers will be executed 
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# E walked past i4 with a shudder. The 

ector came to a halt at a great black 

ed door and pulled at the bell. 

tly a deafening ding-dong filled the 

m ereat flocks of blackbirds rose scream- 

z into*the aip from the surrounding trees. 

in ] in its bewildered flight struck 

Sholmes squarely on the head, apologised 
and flew on. 

Such was our dramatic entry into the 
mysterious old mansion and thus were we 
embroiled in a mystery that was without 

allel in the annals of crime. 


» ail-studd 


par 

The attendant who opened the door led 
us straight to the presence of the august 
nobleman. 


Sir Thaddeus was a man of spherical 
appearance. When we saw him first, he was 
reclining in an armchair, with a jug of water 
and a glass beside him. A young girl be- 
tween 20 and 50 years of age stood beside 
him, holding a bottle of Scotch. She seemed 
to be arguing with him, persuading him not 
to drink any more water as his health was 
none too good. She kept offering him the 
bottle of whisky but Sir Thaddeus was re- 
fusing stubbornly. 


Inspector Pottsbottom belched loudly 
to make our presence known. This so un- 
nerved them that the gentleman sprang to 
nis feet and the girl sat down heavily. We 
Stepped into the room and the Inspector 
Said: “Sir Thaddeus, I have the honour of 
presenting to you Mr Hemlock Sholmes, the 
Well-known detective.” P 


Sir Thaddeus shook Sholmes' hand 
Warmly, (Sholmes never allowed anyone to 
Shake his leg.) 


"And this,” said the Inspector, turning 
to me, “is Dr Rotson, Mr Sholmes’ old 
friend and colleague." st 


Sir Thaddeus nodded to me curtly—I 
nodded right back and kept nodding for 
quite a while. 


Sir Thaddeus turned to Sholmes: “Mr 
Sholmes, this is my daughter, Lady Helena 
Constipatia, and a more solicitous daughter 
one could scarcely have.” 


Sholmes bowed to the girl. She curtsied. à 


Sholmes said, quite unexpectedly: "You 


p à T TUR T A 
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E 


seem to be upset by th: . 
Sir Thaddeus.” S react 


the diamond, 
il E old knight Started visibly. He said 

Usky voice: “Good heavens! How did 
you know that, Mr Sholmes?" 


, Sholmes smiled his inscrutable smile 
It is simple enough," he said. “You are 
Wearing your coat inside out. Your necktie is 
tied round your waist. Your belt hangs from 
your neck. Who would be so careless in 
dressing? Obviously a man who is very 
much upset. Who would not touch whisky 
and go on drinking water? A man who 
wants to forget some painful incident. What 
could be that incident? Obviously the loss 
of the diamond.” 


“You are astonishing, Mr Sholmes!” ex- 
claimed Sir Thaddeus. 


Sholmes questioned each member of the 
household about the night of the incident. 
None of them had any clue to offer. 


“Now I would like to inspect the scene 
of the theft,” said Sholmes to the Inspector. 


Inspector Pottsbottom led us down a 
corridor to a particularly robust iron door. 
Sholmes whipped out his magnifying glass 
and went over every inch of the door mi- 
nutely, occasionally making a comment 
about the composition of the iron or the 
diameter of a bolt. 


T last he opened the door with his mas- 

ter key; he did not use the key Sir 
Thaddeus had handed to him. We entered 
the room. It was a spacious, well-furnished 
room, about 10 feet by 10 feet, and 7 feet 
high, The furniture consisted of a bedstead, 
a small table and a row of seven iron safes, 
which presumably cdntained the hoard of 
precious stones. The room had no windows 
or ventilators. 


A stout rat sat looking at us quizzically 
from a corner. 


“Ha!” said Sholmes. “Who do we have 
here?” 


The rat immediately disappeared into a 
hole. 


Sholmes crawled under the table with 
his magnifying glass. A series of strange 
thumps, taps and creaks followed. A little 
later Sholmes crawled out again, a spider 
web hanging from his nose. He now turned 
to the bed and examined every inch of it 
and succeeded in capturing two bed bugs. 
These he handed over to Inspector Potts- 
bottom. 


Sholmes now adopted more vigorous 
methods. He produced a screwdriver, 2 
spanner and a claw-hammer from the pock- 
ets of his mouse-coloured frockcoat and dis- 
mantled first the table and then the bed- 
stead, inspecting each nail and bolt with 
the greatest attention. 


Then he turned to the safes containing 
the diamonds. He inserted his master key 
into the keyhole of the first safe and pulled 
at the handle. The door did not budge. It 
spoke volumes for the self-sufficiency of 
Sholmes that he did not ask Sir Thaddeus 
for the key. Instead he produced a blow- 
torch from one pocket and a gas cylinder 
from the other. Twenty seconds later the 
door of the safe lay in a puddle on the floor 
and Sholmes was busy examining each dia- 
mond under his magnifying glass. Ten 
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and et 


minutes and six puddles 
quietly left the room. 


in his hand. There was a great pil 
on the floor. Shreds of wall-paper lay 
it. The room, by the way, had now 
three walls. í 


De - 


We found him sniffing at 


A crowbar lay on the floor, looking very _ 
exhausted. Y ER € 

The Inspector and I watched the gre 
detective with rapt attention. After =- 
mantling the other walls of the room and 
examining each brick, Sholmes dashed — 
away. As we folowed him out we found 
him lying face down in the mud before the. 
main door, his eyes glued to a footprint, 
noting down its dimensions. Then he stood 
up, exquisitely plastered with mud. An in- 
Scrutable smile lit his inscrutable face ina —— 
most inscrutable fashion. In fact we did 
not notice that he had smiled. 


"Let's go in," he said. 


We went straight to where Sir Thaddeus 
lay in his armchair, a glass of water at his 
elbow. 


“Excuse me,” Sholmes bent down and 
jerked out Sir Thaddeus’s shoes from his 
feet. The nobleman did not show the least 
surprise or annoyance. The gallons of water 
he had been consuming had finally begun to 
take effect. He was quite drunk. 

Sholmes measured the soles of the shoes 
and made some calculations. Then he called 
in the entire household, Lady Helena Con- 
stipatia, servants and all. He took off every- 
one's shoes, measured and classified them. 
He did not even spare the shoes of the In- 
spector and myself. Then he dashed out 
again. He spent "another half-hour in the 
mud, on all fours, making more measure- 
ments, scooping up mud from here and 
there, and carefully wrapping it up in oil- 
paper. Then he crawled back into the house 
and began collecting samples of dust from 
the floor with a paintbrush. He crawled 
down all the corridors and explored every 
inch of the floor of the diamond room. At 
last he got up-and said in an inscrutable 
voice: "Let's go." 

Inspector Pottsbottom bade us goodbye 
and we walked down the mud flats towards 
Bumbledon Station. Sholmes was so lost in 
thought—and plastered with mud—that [ 
did not wish to pester him with questions. — 
We stopped for lunch at a wayside inn call- 
ed The Broken Nose, where we had a goose 
pie with lobsters and cockroaches. 

Throughout the railway journey from 
Bumbledon to London, Sholmea maintained 
an inscrutable silence. What inexorable 
chains of logic were being forged in that 
wondrous brain I could scarcely guess. 
Back at our apartment, Sholmes spent seve- 
ral hours messing with test-tubes and solu- 
tions and poring over the microscope. 

After this bout of "chemical activity, 
Sholmes wrote out a message to Scotland 
Yard asking them to arrest a certain person - 
approximately,6 ft 234 in. tall and weighing ^ 
about 132 lb and who wore rubber-soled 
shoes made by Messrs.Cobble and Cobble, 
Shoemakers, of Bond Street, and who lived 
in the vicinity of Barber Street. 


I was utterly dumbfounded. I prayed to 
him to enlighten me as to how he came to 
know so much about the culprit. 
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Sholmes lit his pipe and settled himself 
fortably in his chair, his long thin legs 
Era out, the tips of the long thin fingers 
s 


f both his long tbin bands touching. 
o: 


uphe case? has been a simple one," he 

an “though not without its features of 
ay You remember I measured all the 
footprints in the mud. before the front door 
of Sir Thaddeus’ residence... All these mea- 
surements—after making the necessary cor- 
rections for the fluidity of mud which in- 
evitably results in the footprints being some- 
what larger than the shoes making them— 
tallied with the shoes of the inmates of the 
house. All, thatiis, except one. As the In- 
spector had assured me that no outsider ex- 
cept ourselves had been near the house since 
the night of the theft—the night on which 
it had rained there and all previous foot- 
prints had been washed away from the pur- 
petual mud—it was easy to conclude that 
the unidentified footprints could be of none 
other than the thief himself.” 


"It is so simple,” I cried. 


“Everything is so simple when I explain 
it to you,” said Sholmes, looking a little 
put out. 


“But pray tell me,” I said, “how did 
you come to know so many particulars about 
the thief?” 


“The length of his legs I was able to 
deduce from the length of his stride. From 
that I deduced his height. The depth of his 
footprints indicated his weight after I had 


MES V urs 


determined the densi! ; 
ft 
footprint the let! Wenn ane mer 


f ters BBLE we 

in the mud in reverse. This, CHUTE Un 
part of the name of the shoemakers. The 
only shoemakers in England (I know the 
names of all of them) whose name contains 


these letters are Messrs Cobbl 
of Bond Street,” E 


“But wait,” I cried, “how can you say 
that the criminal lives near Barber Street 
near our own flat?” . 


“The chemical analysis of the mud I 
scooped up from the thief’s footprints indi- 
cated a content of 62% of silica dust. The 
same dust I found in traces all along the 
corridor leading to the room where the pre- 
cious stones were kept and within the room 
itself. This quality of dust is not found in 
Muddleford at all. Barber Street is the only 
street in England paved with 62%’ silica 
bricks.” 


“You are astonishing, my dear Shol- 
mes!” I cried. “Absolutely marvellous!” 


“Elementary, my dear Rotson,” said 
Sholmes modestly. “There is only one thing 
which is not yet cleared up. How was the 
thief able to enter a door that was locked 
from within and leave no trace at all of his 
entry? Of course this will be explained 
when I interrogate the culprit, for he will 
undoubtedly be caught.” 

Then Sholmes took out his African 
drum and played on it Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in A flat major for the rest of the 
night. It was the only recreation he ever 
permitted himself. 
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Next morning there was a lo kn 
at the door. z 


“Come in,” said Sholmes. 
A burly policeman strode into the room 


“Mr Sholmes,” he said, “I arrest you in the 


name of the law.” e 


“What?” Sholmes and I jumped up los 
gether. 


"Sorry, Mr Sholmes,” said the police- 
man, "but you are the only man in England - 
who answers to the criminal's description. 
that you sent to Scotland Yard." 


Sholmes quietly pulled on his mouse- 
coloured frockcoat and followed the police- 
man out. 


The court had such faith in Sholmes’ 
deductions that he was imprisoned without 
a trial. : 


While comparing the shoes and the 
footprints, Sholmes had forgotten to check 
the footprints against his own shoes and 
had, with his inexorable logic, proved him- 
self to be the thief. 


Sholmes was released six months later 
when the stolen diamond was found in a 
rathole. The rat was duly arrested and 
jailed but managed to escape the same day. 
There was some rumour that it had bribed 
the Jailor. This however is immaterial to 
the present story, which serves only to il- 
lustrate those astonishing methods of deduc- 
tion which have made my friend Hemlock 
Sholmes world-famous. 5 
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Also available with high intensity arc lamps, heavy dut: pede: 
stal, rack type amplifier for permanen: s VS , 
nae [epee accel (or t and semi- tas 


Hundreds in use by the Defence Forces for the entertainment of troops. Friday, No 
Opp. Opera House, Bombay 4. Tel: 352798 . For luck 
Behind State Bank Charidai Chowk, Delhi 6.Tcl: 278194 ` blue, 6, turqi 
Light house Cinema Calcutta 13. Tel: 234757 BIRTHD, 


or a cautio 


Agurchand Mansions, 35Mount Rd.Madras-2 Tel85308 
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The second haif of 1974 is more auspicious 
than the first. A 


Saturday, November 17 


For luck today, wear or use: D - 
low, 1, crystal. d 
: BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Fortune is go- 
ing to smile this year, especially on techni- 
cians and engineers. An ideal time to start _ 
a new venture on a small scale. The em- 


| What The Stars Foretell 


by S.K. KELKAR 


Sunday: November |1 business matters. Overconfidence may lead 


: t i 1 A 
For luck today, wear or use: Deep pur- i Secr orion Dy an associate or subordinate. ployed will get due promotion. Electricians 
je, 3, amethyst. 261 E e, a close friend may super- will also do well. Business in general will 
P ' BIR THDAY FORECAST: The stars pro- S Ed ealth also needs some consider- flourish but avoid heavy investments. Fin- 
Xe a prosperous year both in business and ER a a close check-up. Financially a ancially a good period from the second half 
mise € n. However, in early December and £ year i you guard against money be- of 1974. Youngsters however are in for a 
vocation. ing mishandled. It will pay to be cautious. minor disappointment in 1974. 


June, judgment is likely to go wrong. There 
isa need to curb emotions and adopt a prac- 
tical approach. Financially, too, this is go- 
ing to be an unsatisfactory period. Some 
strange and mysterious developments may 
take place. From July onwards, all uncer- 
tainties will disappear and the next birth- 


day will usher in a good period. (December 21 to January 19) (June 21 to July 20) 


Monday. November 12 Capricorn (Makara) Cancer (Kataka) 
For luck today, wear or use: Bright This week it will pay to remain A. good werk Aroon thal busiiene 
yellow, 5, onyx. alert. Use persuasion rather than point of view. Sunday-Monday are 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A good year force to turn things to advantage. ideal for planning programmes, 
in general Business improves more due to Spend Sunday sorting out problems Spend Tuesday-Wednesday imple- 
luck than hard work. Investments made in and clearing the backlog, as the rest menting important projects. Thurs- 
the recent past will bring profits by the mid- of the week is likely to prove day-Friday bring financial gains. 
dle of next year. In April, be careful not to ^ exhausting. 
place undue confidence in associates, Fin- (January 20 to February 18) (July 21 to August 21) 
ancial position will be comfortable except a Aquarius (Kumbha) Leo (Simha) 


in December and June. 


A short journey and active partici- An ideal time for building up as- 
Tuesday, Novernber 13 pation in socjal activities will make seis in the form of property but 
For luck today, wear or use: Dull blue, Bex) this a busy week. Finish all pend- defer purchase of machinery till 
8, dark sapphire. me ing work before accepting any new early December. Neighbours and 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Sincere and assignments. Sunday-Monday 2 Ies will rus OE time 
conscientious efforts will ensure the con- should prove lücky, and bring in s a S 2 a dn onday are 
tinuity of the present trend in vocational quite a bit of money. ourable usiness. 
success. Senior members, who may have (February 19 to March 20) (August 22 to September 23) 
been uncooperative, will now change their Pisces (Mina) Virgo (Kanya) 
attitude and lend a helping hand in cash : ; = [Nevers goodiweckitoe Impe ens 
/ and kind. Take full advantage of this fav- 1f keen on trying for a new job, it E 
i ill be easy to get the recommend- Health improves thanks to proper 
VUA e ourable position to better prospects. Family w. y P diagnosis. Sun is auspicious for 
: ations of key persons. A specially g : nday pic 


negotiatior$ and for meeting in- 
fluential people, Tuesday-Wednes- 
day for financial and business deals. 
Spend a quiet week-end. 


(September 24 to October 23) 


affai i ; r 5 
o Muder happy siam, good week for politicians and social 
Wednesday, November 14 workers who will get the whole- 


For luck today, wear or use: Dark yel- hearted support of their followers. 
low, 5, dark sapphire. Much-needed finances may come. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Look forward (March 21 to April 20) > ` ; 
to a successful and rewarding year. Janu- Aries (Mesha) Libra (Tula) ee 
ary or July will bring long-awaited promo- All is well on the vocational side _ You will be master of the situation 
tion and settlement of arrears for the em- but domestic issues result in ment- and forge ahead with confidence 
ployed. Research students will get scholar- al pressure. On Sunday, take it easy E] but be patient, In a week or two, 
Ships and may also go abroad. Sportsmen after clearing work left. Enjoy a you will realise that luck is in your 
and artists find themselves in the limelight. \ short outing on Monday. Give full A favour. A piece of good news on 

Sound financial position will encourage attention to family matters on Wed- Monday will open business pros- 
business expansion. Romantic events will nesday. pects on Tuesday-Wednesday. 
help youngsters settle in life. ə (October 24 to November 22) 


(April 21 to May 20) 


Thursday, November 15 Taurus (Vrishabha) Scorpio (Vrischika) eS 
For luck : Orange, 1, ; artner- Important people will be in the 
diamond, E today tear io ue E A keen desire to patch up partn mood to help out. Do not hesitate 


ship differences will be partially 


successful. Members of the oppo- to seek their aid. Take this oppor- 


tunity to better prospects. Tuesday- 
Wednesday are good for publicity 
and Friday-Saturday for routine 
matters. 

(November 23 to December 20) 


. BIRTHDAY FORECAST: This year it 
8 necessary to avoid risk and change. Do site sex will demand more time and 
not undertake any new assignment. Pact? | money. Business is good on Sunday- 
ners and associates should be handled ii- Monday but handle financial deals 
_telligently, Similar care is necessary with carefully. 
aay members and neighbours. Youngsters (May 21 to June 20) : 
d concentrate on gaining vocational Gemini (Mithuna) Sagittarius (Dhanu) 

lity and avoid frivolous pursuits Take no risks for a ouple of weeks 
Frida -—wait till the last week of the 
ros ome " 5 r or use; Pastel month for implementing new re 
€, 6, turquoise ZENER : proposals needing heavy investment jects. Se m goar DAS zi 
BIRTHDAY FIG : a tars call —' should be carefully screened. Sun- s next few weeks to be able e 
a gens RECAST x me pe i day-Monday are auspicious. future needs. 

Cautious approach in financial and 
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Business will flourish, in spurts but 
avoid the company Of undesirable 
colleagues. Tempting business 


for 


NEITHER BIRDS NOR 
wines ARE FASTER 


ACIL ABT 2A 


A, Wet stained area 
on cloth, and rub bar 
Soap directly 
on RET (The stain will 
: turn pin k.) Make sure 
that there is a lot of lather on the stain. Place it in 


bright "sunlight. The stain will vanish completely. 
Trichy 4956 045-207 
m ves beautiful onthe 


D Mrs. Roshan Poncha, bombay) 
For healthy teeth si E 
broken edges. 


nd gums (Smt. Caroline Fernandes, Poona) 


e^ Dirty or tarnisħed gold 
* DR ornaments may be 
; Bac 


cleaned as follows: 
TOOTH BRUSH * 
| 


PARCEL SERVICE 


AO: COIMBATORE Phone: 23366 (3 Lines) 


AGENTS' BOOKING & 
DELIVERY GODOWNS: 
210 Centres in Tamil Nadu 
5 Centres in Bangalore City 
3 Centres in Pondicherry 
8 Centres in Kerala 
WITH ASSOCIATE nm 
ARRANGEMENTS WE CARRY 
GOODS ALL OVER INDIA 


CONTROLLING 
OFFICES: 


Phone Telex 
Bangalore 40260 043-285 
Coimbatore 26611 042-262 
Madras 802905/6 041-570 
Madurai 23736 044-262 
Salem 4989 040-207 


away your broken china You 
can sharpen your kitchen 


B3 boil ornaments in wa 

] to which alittle Mc 

P soap and haldi have || 
been added- Wash 
after wards in clean 

u It's economical 

s It's elegant 

g It's long lasting 

Available in 3 types— 

in cartons & 


water. ) 
(Mrs. Savita Segal, Babina Cantt- 
plastic containers 


Ordinary detergents 
sometimes fail to 
clean very dirty 
clothes. BALSARAS 
PLUS D the extra 
power to remove 

stubborn dirt from collars, cuffs and Ades 
uniforms fast! 


tto, 

din a useful household hint 

3 BALSARA & CO. If your En F 
£34 good one, We'll publish it 4 

f^ you a fiee gift- 


JAYBEE PLASTIE WORKS digi opein. UP State | u 
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ttle washing 
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|. Wash 
in clean 
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oundation Trust, Delhi and eGangọtri — 


ere TOTES L 


OSWAL  , 
WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 
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|iness is next JELIT 
Mesue Ae rog not goodercugh 


| You need E. | 
Macleans Freshmig 


the strong toothpasy 


| 


LIQUID TOILET - f Y | 
SOAP SYSTEM er ( y 
AIR PURIFIER * Hygienic SANITIZER 


| o | 
* Economical Highly concentrated— ! 
Destroys unpleasant * Convenient / disinfects effectively and j Í e 
odour, protects * Modern imparts pleasant pine I —7 


clothes, books, odour. Various packings “= 
carpets, to choose from. 
furniture, etc. 

from moths. 


SANITARY CUBES À BLUE BOWL S] - 
A very potent E AUTOMATIC 


SSS disinfectant ) 298 TOILET We 


stronger than ^ 
naphthalene balls. BB CONTROL 


COM "LE ESINEE | Tastes co Tesh 
NAND KISHORE KHANNA & SONS - 7 YOU ean R 
102, Aruñ Chambers, Terdeo Road, Bombay 400 034. Phone's: ( Teal if Working 


! Macleans Freshmint lo 


a unique hardworking | 
formulation that keeps| 
your teeth strong and | 
white, your mouth 

tingling fresh. Brush ye 
teeth with Macleans | 
Freshmint everyday. | 
Twice a day: 


Get alittle softness 
next fo your skin 


| 
| 
| 
| 


This is what Rajesh Khanna says: 
“T like the very tasteof Macleans 
Freshmint, I can feel it working to 
keep my tecth strong and white.” 


Victor Vests of course. 


The original and only | Victor | | 
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Macleans Freshmil..... 
strong t for strong white 4 
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Here's "QUOTES" No. 200, Our Double Century offer, with a handsome First Prize of Rs. 12,000! Fi 
Bees a Or use your memory, knowledge and skill to spot the CORRECT WORD from among’ the won tives Betti 
n 
k 


at 


HOW TO ENTER 


end of cach clue. 


Dea eee 
skill in which every clue permits o 
2 onemoră. solution CLOSES: WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, [973 * AW 
These Quotation Casta actual quota: brig 
ions from authors, ey are sensible, 1 
nnd Rd) dengta] Wad (therefore: they CLUES ACROSS tos 
are in themselves truly educative and 
entertaining. Moreover, there is no element 4 The function of the ——, it was apparently held, 6 Then he sat on the edge of the —_ and a nd 
of chance in this coatest, because there is was not to arrive at an appropriate conclusion ed what to do next. (BANK |p 
NO “Adjudication Committee" to decide but to undertake a redistribution of wealth. : Uni * E 
the final solutions, and there is only one (COUNT|COURT) 10 His eyes had been caught by a Eroup of as 
CORRECT ANSWER to each quotation —— about a table near the far wall of fret tot: 
clue—the word used by the author in his — » He went to a cupboard in the wall and, unlock- (CLUMPED|SLUMPE ote 
or her work. ing it, took out a bottle c puer and put men a “Whe, that defui ] 7 
of the auth blish- carefully on the overturned —— served as , S wondertul* e i 
eee lug hits cor. e able (CASE|CASK) how come of Dryden!” he enthused. te Fla 
rect solution. (BEARS|TEARy, 
3 “To accept oneself reluctantly is poison. The seed | ) p er 
The Entry Fee for each Entry Square is of a bad crop that grows as —— as cactus and | 12 “Some. The —— was pretty bad.” 
n IL. ee eS IET bears no fruit." (ROUGH|TOUGH) (LIGHTNIGH) * Per 
ey 2 ror 
Cash Receipts. Moaey Orders are to be CLUES. ROWN i col 
addressed to “QUOTES” No. 200, Com- z - i 
petition Dept., The Times of India, Bom- 1 “It is easier to —— than to convince men,” „the 5 Then something —— inside me. Y dropped on, sta’ 
bay-| and the M.O. Receipt is to be bishop wrote. (CONFUSE|CONFUTE) the settee and held my face in my hands, aay 
enclosed with your entries as token cf (CRUMBLED|CRUMPLE) 
payment. You will receive the M.O. ac- | 
knowledgement for the remittance through 2 You see, we're going on. A man who selis his " “This is good liquor. Like me to —— you: 
dotes o Office guimuentby Postal pides soul to live in the White "er NCEICHAI rac drink?” (Fx x 
o crossed m payable to CHAN HAN 
8 No doubt the children all liked —— together, 


“QUOTES” No. 200, at Bombay-l. 
(PLAYING|PRAYING 


UOTES" Cash Recei 1 
fra tee a But the dress became —— and soiled, and the 
strain showed too in her face. 9 They were like two blind people crying for — 
(TORN|WORN) instead of each other's hand. — (LIGHT|SIGHI) 


from our agents or direct from us. 


Please remember that if you use only 
onc of the squares, the other blaak square 
must be struck out in ink. 


SOLUTION IN THE "WEEKLY" OF DEC. 30; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF JAN. 6 
Address Envelope: “QUOTES” No. 200, Competition Department, “Times of India" Offices, Post Ba | 
No. 702, BOMBAY-1. ^ 


y d c M@clals| E 
QUOTES" Sig eer F3 MMPS: 12,000 


No. 200 |N] J^ Rİ Merer. PER RI ER | 
B| |n| KE o eo REM o 
UA an 


RULES & CONDITIONS ON 
P. 68. ENTER REGULARL 
& WIN. X 
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ENTRY FORM FOR "QUOTES" NO. 200 


| 

CLOSING E | 

ESD En" | 

E WEDNESDAY, = ; 
E DECEMBER 12, i | 

g 1973 ? 

a 

3 Enclosed Money ; 

5 Order Receipt/ 

Postal Orders/ 

! “Q” Cash Receipts 

: LL ancien ae eae I Entry Re. Y-. II Entry Re. 1/-. | 

In entering this contest I to abide by the Rules & Conditlons and ; 

j i binding. i 

i FULL NAME Mr. accept the Competition Editor's decision as final and legally 

i ININK & l CHOR RN COCONUT S. E 
. i BLOCK LETTERS ) Miss SENE  - coarse ahaa E ss i : 
x E n D RESS a aaar r 4 < 


t eee nee 
ap wierd In Public Domain. UP-State Museurs,-Hazratgamjedeucknow 
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a 
PELLI 
---^ 


bright and pastel, pure and mixed, 
to suit your very own tastes 
and moods. 


Easily washable because DULUX is 
totally waterproof. 


Flawless finish because DULUX is 
perfectly consistent. 


Permanent and non-fade, so your 
colour dreams not only come true they 
stay true with DULUX a —Q 


WE interior 
e designer 


Mr. Kamal Mazumdar, who 

runs his own design and 

decoration firm in Calcutta, is 

known across the country 

for his exquisitely executed interiors 

for homes as well as for hotels 

and offices. His mastery of ornamentation, 
his passion for perfect details and his lifelong search for new 
methods and materials make him a particularly useful advisor on 
interior planning —specially on the uses of colour. 


"How your wali colours actually appear" says 

Mr. Mazumdar, “depends not only on your choice of 
shades but also on the qualities and characteristics 

of the paints used. Of course, your colour scheme should 
itself be right for the spaces and surfaces involved— 


WW wq u Bo wi" "i PEN and eGangotr 


. of its general decor, the quality and 
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the purposes for which each room 9 hc 
will be used, its size and shape, the style 9 


availability of light i in each area, 


in mind is imperative, because ® 
only then can you have a truly 
functional, practical colour iiH 
scheme that you can really 
live with. But the starting 
point of a well executed 
paint job is undoubtedly 
the best paint that your 
money can buy". 


eS 7. | 
DULUX INFORMATION SERVICE | 

l P. O. Box 10222, Calcutta 700019 i 

| l 

| Please send me a FREE folder on colour k 

| schemes for homes. E | 

l "| 

J Namoi E i i 

i | 

I o 

l Addr888; a aen rc ele Teper ee i 
l 

b 5 aet 
i - l 
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1. All entries must be on “Quotes 
Entry Forms. Al letter spaces in all 
squares entered must be clearly filled in 
with INK in block letters or typewritten. 
Only one letter must be written in each 
blank space. The Entrant's correct name 
and address must be written in the space 
provided and also on the back of the 


envelope. 
2. The Entry Fee is Re. l/- per 


entry. Entry fees must bc sent by Indian 
Postal Order, Money Order or * Quotes" 
Cash Receipts. Postage stamps or Postal 


Orders bearing Postage stamps, or curren- 


. ty notes or coins will not be accepted 


Postal Order remittances must be crossed 
and made payable to “Quotes” No. 200. 
Money Order remittances must be 
addressed to “Quotes” No. 200, Competi- 
tion Department, The Times of India, 
Bombay-1. Money Order receipts, Posta: 
Orders or "Quotes" Cash Receipts must 
be attached to Entry Forms and their 
official numbers written in the space 
provided on the Entry Form. If this is 
not done, the Entry or Entries will be 
disqualified without intimation to the 
sender. 


3. Local entrants may deposit their 
entries in the LOCAL ENTRY BOX at 
our offices in BOMBAY. Closing Date 
for all entries is Wednesday, December 12, 
1973. Entries received after this Closing 
Date are liable to disqualification at the 
discretion of the Competition Editor. 
No responsibility can be accepted for 
entries lost, mislaid or delayed in the post 


Rice? AS CYNDINGNEN Ort qiebTES'" CONTESTS 


CLUES AND ENTRY FORM ON P. 6i 


or otherwise. Proof of posting will not be 
accepted as proof of delivery or receipt. 

4. Alterations, erasures, indistinct 
letters, mutilations, substitutions or omis- 
sions in an entry square will each count 


as one error. 


3. The first Prize will be awarded 
to the solver who submits an Entry 
which agrees with the Correct Solution. 
-Failing an All-Correct entry, the First 
Prize will be awarded to the nearest 
correct entry. In the case of a tie or ties, 
the First Prize amount of Rs. 12,000 will 
be divided equally. The Runners-up prize- 
money will be distributed among such 
solyers and in such proportions as the 
Competition Editor thinks fit. A contest- 
ant can receive only one prize in this 
Contest. All prizes are payable in Indian 
currency and in India only. 


6. Employees of “The  lllustrated 
Weekly of India" and allied publications. 
are not allowed to enter for this Contest. 


7. Any entry that does not comply 
with these Rules and Conditions, or with 
the directions and conditions printed on 
the Entry Form contaning the entry, is 
liable to disqualification. Where the entry 
fees sent by a reader are insufficient 
for the number of squares entered, and 
enclosed in one cover, all or any of such 
squares shall be liable to disqualification. 
It is an express condition of entry that 
the decision of the Competition Editor 
on all matters relating to this Contest 
shall be final and legally binding. 


8. These Rules and Conditions con- 
stitute a binding contract between the 
promoters of "Quotes", (Messrs. Bennett, 


Coleman & Co. Ltd.) and each entrant 
and such a contract shall in every case 
be deemed to be made in Bombay and 
intended to be entirely carried out in 
Bombay. No suit in regard to any matter 
arising in any respect under this Contest 
shall be instituted in any Court save the 
City Civil Court of Bombay or the Court 
of Small Causes at Bombay. No other 
court shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
any such suit. 


9. No suit shall be instituted in res- 
pect of a claim for a prize unless notice 
in writing, setting out in clear terms 
the grounds of such a claim, has been 
given to the Competition Editor within 
fifteen days of the first publication of the 
prize-list of the Contest. 


10. In no case shall the promoters 
of "Quotes" be liable for a claim for 
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Copy Square No. 1 


THESE SQUARES ARE FOR YOUR COPY ONLY AND NOT TO ! 
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E STAR NEWS AGE; 
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Times of India” dated gu 
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Copy Square No. 2 


BE USED AS ENTRY FORMS. 


ROYAL TOUCH, FEATHER TOUCH, 3-STAR, DIPLOMAT, BIG BOSS, VIP, 
with KEY CHAIN, MONEY CLIP and plenty more from the large Comman 


MANUFACTURERS: S. L. TRADING COMPANY 236A, MAULANA AZAD ROAD, BOMBAY-8. PHON 
Factory:- 69-Industrial Estate, Wanowri, Poona-1. 
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Youll makea  * 
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E-n OW, everything JS warmer ! | Warm and cheerful. If that’s your kind of atmosphere, 

9 you'll find we have an appliance to suit. To match every 

1 lifestyle. Fit every season. 
The galaxy of Bajaj Appliances are, in fact, designed for 
cosy living: Room Heaters, Immersion Heatérs, Portable 
Geysers, Washing, Machines and much more. 
And, Bajaj alone have as many as 3,500 Dealers and 
16 Branches throughout the'country. Visit us anywhere. 
You'll find the most satisfying Before and After Sales 
Service — so warm and cheerful! 


hajaj electricals limited 


45-47, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-400 001. Branches all over India, 


Mr vate 


der range 
pone: 3788"! ; UM 
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OH! THIS “ENGLISH !” 
Building Your Vocabulary, by mar 


tin, Rs. 6.50; 1001 Useful Phrases 


Expressions, by Mechta, Rs. 5.75; Correct 
Spelling Punctuation And Pronunciation, 
by Maison, Rs. 6.50; Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Synonyms & Antonyms, By Hart- 

man, Rs. 8.00; Common Errors In Eng- | B 
lish by Raj Narain Arya, Rs. 425. A 
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ONES UOTE 


Untold 


— 


Two years ago the Indian Army 
achieved a spectacular victory 
which was secclaimed by ex- 
perís as one of the most bril- 
liantly planned and executed 
campaigns known in military 
history. WLieutenant-General 
Jag Singh Aurora, who was 
chiefiy responsible for the com- 
duct of the operations, tells us 
the story of how it was conceiv- 
ed and carried out. 


N the evening of December 3, 1971, I 
was in my office in Fort William, Cal- 
cutta. At 6 p.m. the telephone rang. It was 
Chief of the Army Staff General (now Field 
Marshal) Sam Manekshaw speaking from 
Delhi. He told me that the Pakistani Air 
Force had bombed many of our airfields in 
the West and asked me to put my operation- 
al plans against East Pakistan into action. 
"We are at war with Pakistan," he said and 
asked me to inform the Prime Minister who 
happened to be in Calcutta that day. 


I told my Chief of Staff Major? General 
(now Lt General) Jacob to alert the field 
commanders and call a staff conference. 
"Get out the best brand of Scotch you can 
find in the mess, I'll be back soon." 


I drove up to Raj Bhavan where 
Mrs Gandhi was staying. When I got there 
She had just flnished addressing some sort 
of cultural gathering and retired to her 


V Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi 


ntold Inside Story — 
- Liberation Of Bangladesh 


UTENTE LS 


and eGangotri 


by Lt Gen Jagjit Singh Aurora 
as told to Khushwant Singh 


LT GENERAL AURORA ARRIVES IN DACCA on Liberation Day, December 16, 1971. 


room. I went and knocked at her door and 
was asked to enter. I saluted and conveyed 
the message I had received from the 
C.O.A.S. 


"Yes," she replied. "I heard it over All 
India Radio. I am flying back to Delhi." 
She turned away looking lost and distant. 


“Good luck, Mrs Gandhi," I broke in. 
She turned round, smiled, shook hands with 
me and responded: “And good luck to you, 
too, General." 

+ * LJ 


Q^ June 8, 1969, when I was appointed 

General Officer Commanding in Chief, 
Eastern Command at Calcutta, I knew I had 
been given an exciting and challenging job, 
but little did I realise that it would be so 
epoch-making. My responsibilities as Com- 
mander of the Eastern Army included the 
security of West Bengal, Assam and the 
Eastern States of Nagaland, Manipur, Mizo- 
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ram, Tripura and Arunachal, as well as 
maintaining the integrity of Sikkim, My 
charge also included the conduct of counter- 
insurgency operations in the States of Naga- 
land, Manipur and Mizoram and affording 
assistance to civilian governments in time of 
need when the law and order situation de- 
manded, | 

| 


| 


When I assumed office in Calcutta the | 
borders were comparatively quiet and the 
insurgent activities of the Nagas and Mizos 
were in a low key; only in West Bengal 
the law and order situation was unsatisfac- 
tory. The violence let loose by the Naxali- 
tes threatened to upset the election sche- 
duled for March 1971 as it was feared that 
the people may not come out to exercise 
their right of franchise. I was ordered to 
assist the civilian administration and see 
ihat everyone cast his or her vote without 
fear or favour, 


: 
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res not only thought but 
If you claim to be a poet and 
ve poetic thought, but not the form, 
any man with paint, brush and canvas 
claim to be a painter. 

R. VEERA RAGHAVAN 


| Sex For Indians 


i  Sir—The protests of many of your read- 
ers against Janet Barkas’ article (“Sex Ha- 
bits Of Indians", October 21) is surpris- 
ing. It was a rational and frank article on 
sex based on her personal observation and 
interviews. 3 
To equate any talk about sex with por- 
nography, is either ignorance or hypocrisy. 


Maybe your readers believe, or at least 
would like us to believe, that Indians do not 
think about sex, are not aware of sex and 
do not indulge in sex in any form. 


Pondicherry M. N. NAIR 
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Sir—I read with interest your article 
about Sailing (“Sailing The Indian Waters”, 
November 4). I suggest the author should 
brush up his knowledge of sailing for it is 
not Contractor but Afsar Husain who is the 
current as well as last year's National Cham- 
pion—and I should know because I am his 
wife! 


Agra DR RAZIA HUSAIN 


Sir—Instead of showing the action and 
beauty of sailing in photographs, I see legs 
spread over a full page and front cover. 
Similarly in your issue on water sports some 
time ago, a model was pictured carrying 
water skiis on the front cover and the same 
model was in the back cover promoting a 
particular sari. 


Lovely legs do help sell more copies of 
your WEEKLY, but do nothing for the crea- 
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WEEK 


CHRISTIAN SAINTS 
OF INDIA: While 
four canonised 
saints—St Thomas, 
St Francis Xavier, 

. St Gonsalo Garcia, 
St John de Britto— i 

: are prominent on 
the Indian Christian 

scene, many oíhers, 

both Catholic and 
Protestant, like Ro- 

berto de Nobili, Fr 
Joseph Vaz, Fr Ag- 

nel, Sad hu Sunder 


Singh and Pandita Umi SO. 4 


“Ramabai, are also 
revered as saints. P. 
Thomas writes on 
their life and work. 


THE FALL OF DACCA: "Did I 
fight well?" General Niazi ask- 
ed Gen Aurora. The Pakistanis 
had plenty of guts but not 
enough imagination, says Gen 
Aurora, in the concluding in- 
stalment of his talk with 
Khushwant Singh. The Gene- 
ral recounts the actual cam- 
paign which took the Indian 
Army to Dacca in 12 memor- 
able days. 


THE LONG MARCH TO 80: A 
birthday tribute to Mao ‘fse- 
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Doha é 
Catch ‘Em Young? 


Sir—Capt. Mark Philips 
Princess Anne recently (“Pring 
Commoner”, November 11) is 24 
and is reported to have joined th 
1961; that is, at the age of twel 


who Wed 
cess We, 
years old, 
e army in 
ve? 


Baroda P. VISHNU 


(The error is regretted—Editor) 


Stale Letter 


Sir—The letter of Shek E 
(November 18) under the heading CANN E 
nar is our Weekly" should have been thro "C 
in the wastepaper basket as it was stale E 
stolen from Time magazine. The Time E 
er was commenting on the review of he 
Last Tango in Paris. E 


Baroda H. C. SHUKUL 


TeRICELRUPEE | 


the man responsible for 
back- 


ward nation to one of the Su- 
per Powers. 


SAUDI ARABIA TODAY: A total- 
ly new landscape—desert dot- 


tung, 
changing China from a 


ted with gas and oil separators 


and camel caravans. 
REMEMBERING kR AJAJE The 
meeting of the political sage 
with an “irreverent young” In- 
dian diplomat in New York, 
K. Natwar Singh, India’s DY 
High Commissioner in London. 
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What LIC Does Not 
Do For Us 


Sir—Asking Mr K. R. Puri to write on 
LIC (“What Does LIC Do For Us?” Novem- 
ber 4) is like asking an accused to be the 
judge. 
Madurai K. NARAYAN 

Sir—Will Mr Puri say how much a 
policy holder stands to lose by way of 
the rupee value going down every year and 
the interest which the policy holder might 
have earned if the bonus was paid to him 
annually? 2 i 

: With prices soaring and the cost of 
living going up, LIC makes merry at the 
cost of those who seek their protection and 
deposit their hard-earned savings with the 
LIC. 

‘Bhilai JANAK U. OZA 

Sir—The Chairman of LIC states that 
59.3% of sold policies during 1972-73 were 
purchased by the middle-class, This is not 
due to a need for security but because of the 
concession from income tax. 
Amreli S. M. VYAS 

Sir—K. R. Puri should have added one 
more category for whom the LIC means 
much: the officers. He should have stated 
that to the officers of LIC it means the 
chance of their lifetime to join hands with 
dacoits and bandits to loot the people. 
Dhanbad A. T. GODBOLE 


Sir—K. R. Puri has listed the achieve- 
] ments of LIC from the date of nationalisa- 
— tion. Accomplishing a target of Rs 1,000 
| crores turn-over and doubling it within 
ihree years cannot be claimed as a land- 
mark in the annals of a monopolistic con- 
cern in a rapidly developing couniry like 
ours and that too in the context of the pre- 
sent population explosion. 

Undue delays in finalising the pro- 
= . posals, unwarranted  procrastinations in 

_ transferring the policies and unnecessary 
. . Objections in selling the claims are day-to- 

— day affairs in LIC. The policy holders will 

appreciate it better if the Chairman, instead 

_ of furnishing some statistical information 
. about the organisation, concentrates more on 
= strezmlining the administration and improv- 
ing its efficiency. 
M. SUBRAMONEY 


Sir—Vidyadhar Date's article, “If Only 
Services Were Better”, rightly points 
LIC's maladministration. In no way is 
middle and lower class individual helped 
jy LIC. Moreover, LIC has not invested any 
. money in education which should have been 


8 must. 
SHEKHAR SARVATE 
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Sir—Before the formation of LIC I did 
many claim cases for insurance companies 
and found that the agents, medical officers 
and some individuals of the management 
were hand in glove in insuring uninsurable 
cases for their personal benefit, Recovered 
premiums were not deposited. 


The formation of LIC brought with 
it the heritage of these habits and it has 
taken a long time to get rid of those indi- 
viduals through retirements. But the new 
class of Development Officers hardly put in 
their whole might. They sit back in their 
houses, do private business and thrive on 
fabulous salaries. 


New Delhi TEK SINGH BAHL 


One Side Of Islam ? 


Sir—Dr Rafiq Zakaria (“Is Islam Secu- 
lar?” October 28) has cleverly omitted 
the later chapters of the Koran which were 
revealed in Medina. Those quoted by him 
were revealed in Mecca and are defensive. 
According to modern theologians the Koran 
and the Torah are copies of each other. 


Bombay R. M. V. 


Sir—In his zeal as a "faiz-minded" com- 
mentator Dr Rafiq Zakaria says: “It can- 
not-be denied that some Muslim rulers tried 
to spread Islam by the sword.” Would he 
consider Mahmud of Ghazna and Aurangzeb 
as notable examples? How many converts 
did Mahmud’s blade bring to Islam? Were 
Aurangzeb’s wars against the Deccan Sul- 
tanates waged on a holy mission to bring 
the South to the fold of Islam? No. Both 
were inspired by monarchical ambitions, 
The tragedy with modern writers on Islam 
is that they retreat apologetically before 
Europe’s absurd and unfounded charges, in- 
stead of clearing the mist from its face 
cast by them. 


Calcutta SYED ATAUNNABI 


Envious Treatment 


Sir—I have read the thought-provoking 
article on “Jealousy and Envy" (November 
11) by Mulk Raj Anand with interest. It is 
the best on the subject published in your 
WEEKLY. - 


Secunderabad S. M. SATYANARAYANA 


Sir—The treatment of jealousy and : 


envy by Sri Mulk Raj Anand is itself envi- 
ous. No other participant has dealt with the 
subject so thoroughly, identifying the exist- 
ence of envy over the centuries. 


With so much jealousy—among the 
privileged and underprivileged alike— 
around us, should wc not work for the 
eradication of the disease? 


Vijayavada D. V. RAMA DAS 


angotri 
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Sir -We reje:t Mr Anand's identifi 
fier Ü e i 

of the/national situation as- chaotie potion 

of jealousy and envy. We assert that te S? 

tion is possessed with psycholo ie = 

—complacency. s 2 fuos 


Hyderabad L. R. U, MOORTYy 


HIG MANJI 


Sir—Mulk Raj Anand has done well t 
expose the hypocrisy of our leaders who li > 
in Moghul splendour, import Impalas E 
Mercedes, patronise the most exclusive club 
and drink nothing but the best al] in M 
name of the common man. 3 


Berhampur H. BALAXRISHNAN 


Sir—Mulk Raj Anand's article on jea- 
lousy and envy goes at a tangent jumping 
from one subject to another. If anything at 
all, it has shown up his own envy. Jealousy 
and envy are natural traits useful to us for 
our seli-preservation. We should be aware 
of this tendency and, with discretion, contro] 
it so that it does not harm others, 


Calcutta R. SHAMANNA 


Sir—Dr Mulk Raj Anand Says that “in 
the play of Kalidasa, Shakuntala, when 
Dushyant, the hero does not recognise his 
beloved because she has lost the magic ring 
he gave her, the God Indra comes down 
Írom heaven to take Shakuntala and Dush- 
yant up to heaven, to live happily ever after, 
so that there could be no sorrow on earth”, 


Will Dr Anand tell us something more 
about this play and the author? There was 
one Kalidasa, separated from our times by 
at least 1,500 years, who also wrote a play, 
Shakuntala. It is said that, enraptured on 
reading a translation of this play, the Ger- 
man poet Goethe declared that it was heaven 
and earth combined in one. Curiously, in 
this play also, the hero Dushyant gives a 
ring to his beloved, which is later lost by 
her, but there is nothing magic about it as 
in the case of the ring in the other play 
of the same name brought to our fotice 
by Dr Anand. Also, in this play (ie. the 


one which enraptured Goethe), the God | 


Indra does not come down from heaven to 
earth to take the hero and heroine to 
heaven, to live happily ever after. 


Cochin T. B. SWAMINATHAN 


"Save Our Humour" 

Sir—If you must patronise D. F. Karaka 
for some reason, please shift his column to 
some other page, and don't deprive us of our 
jokes. 


Kolhapur SAMIR CHAUDHARI 


Sir—Iph uoo aar thingking oph mayking 
“Arre Bhai” ay purmanunt phechur oph un 
paypur, uoo may rust ashewered dat it bill 
nawt increeze uar shales ewan by won kapt 
Vith deep apawlojees tu De-eph-kay, bait- 
er ishtop i^, Bhayya. 

Boyco.t Low Humour, 


Calcutta K. KISHORE 


Non-Poems 
. Sir— The “modern poems" published in 

your magazine are not poems at all. Ther ds 

only prose sentences with random — 

tions into lines, at times as many 45 

are words in them. 
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This issue is ded}cated to 
the memory of the 1,595 
brave men who laid down 
their lives for the libera- 
tion of Bangladesh and 
in homage to the 4,061 
wounded’ who brought 


glory lo Indian arms. 
eee 


We moved roughly three divisions (ap- 
proximately 40-50,000 men) to West Ben- 
gal for the purpose. The elections went off 
peacefully but we retained the troops to 
help the civilian authorities combat Naxa- 
lite violence. Although we had these troops 
in West Bengal they had left their heavier 
weapons and equipment behind as these 
were not required for the task in which 
they were employed. Consequently when 
affairs in East Pakistan came to the boil we 
had the men but not the kind of arms they 
needed to fight a war. 


Negotiations between President Yahya 
Khan and Shaikh Mujibur Rahman broke 
down and on March 15, 1971, the Pakistan 
Army was ordered to crush the Bangladesh 
liberation movement. The Shaikh Saheb 
was arrested and a reign of terror was let 
loose. e 

Military action by the Pakistan Army " 
in East Pakistan caught us unawares. 'There 
was an outcry in India urging us to go to 
the aid of the liberation forces. It was 
claimed that 150,000 Bengalis were ready 

—Continued 


LIBERATION FIGHTERS, “Initially the mistake that the Mukti Bahint made was that in- 
stead of operating as guerillas they fought pitched battles with the better equipped Pakis- | 
tani Army who broke the backbone of the resistance with reinforcements from. West Pakistan." 
Below: President Giri and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi greet, Shaikh Mujibur Rehman on his 
arrival at Palam, after Mr Bhutto reléased him from Mianwali jail in Pakistan, 
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Government very wisely decided to refrain 
from taking any precipitate action. 


The situation was aggravated by the 
influx of large numbers of refugees. Our 
army was criticised for remaining inactive. 
But it soon became apparent that Pakistan 
might force a war on us. It was therefore 
necessary for us to have a closer look at East 


Pakistan’s terrain and 


Difficult Terrain 


internal conditions. 


Bangladesh is not a small country. It has 
an area of 55,126 square miles with a popul- 
ation of 75 million people and is the eighth 
most populous nation of the world. Mosi of 
its eastern, northern and western boundaries 


are with India; only 


a small part in ihe 


south-east touches Burma. At the southern 
end is the Bay of Bengal. It is a flat deltaic 


plain—a large portion 
40 feet above sea lev 


of it is no more than 
el—interspersed 


with rivers mostly running from the north 
to the south and breaking up into innumer- 
able streams before they run inio the sea. 


Besides these rivers there is an endless suc- 
cession of Jakes, swamps and marshes. The 
only mountainous areas are in the north-east 
(Sylhet District) and in the south-east 
(known as the Chittagong hill tracts). These 


mountains are thickly 


The three big ri 


(known in Bangladesh as the Padma), the 


Brahmaputra (known 
the Meghna. They are 
to an advancing force. 


Bangladesh has heavy rainfall. The sum- 
mer monsoon lasts nearly five months, be- 


Einning in mid-May a 
middle of October. 


Surface communications were very poor. 
The Pakistani Government had not done 
very much to develop roads or rail connec- 
tions. In many places the only links were by 
ferries. It is incredible but true that there 


was not a single bridge 
,Írom the western appr 


The chief problem 


army was the paucity of surface communica- 
tions and the succession of water obstacles. 


It would haye to be eq 


equipment and vast quantities of rivercraft 
and light assault-craft which could be steal- 


thily moved to the- ban 
troops to the other side. 


People's Revolt 


Our information of 
in East Pakistan came 


newspapers, refugees and our Intelligence. 
It appeared that the Pakistanis, when they 
tracked down on the civilian population on 
March 25, 1971, had expected to restore nor- 
malcy within a few days. They had not 
reckoned wiih the revolt of the Bengali re- 
gular and para-military personnel. There 
were roughly 5,000 Bengalis in íhe regular 
army and many more in the East Pakistan 
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WADING THROUGH A RIVER OF TROUBLES. “I can assure you that the Jigure of 10 mi 

lion (Bangladesh refugees) is not, as alleged by the Pakistanis, exaggerated. I was in cha mi 
sending them back and had the opportunity of checking the outflow. It is incredible than . 
two figures (incoming and outgoing) tallied upto the last thousand,” says General AUTORI uu 
army carried out the task of returning the refugees to their homeland after the liberatio ne 
Bangladesh with commendable efficiency. onio 
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the patXetic forces. Digitize 
In the jnitial phase thd Bengali put up 
ommendable résistance agginst the Rakis- 
an Army which at the time had a¥ou\ 50- 
60,000 men in the country. The great mistake 
made by the Bengali liberation fighters 
(Mukti Bahini) was that instead of operating 
as guerifMas they chose to fight pitched bat- 
tles with the better equipped Pakistanis, The 
pakistanis flew in more troops from the 
West and by the end of April 1971 had brok- 
en the back of the resistance. The Mukti 
Bahini organisation had no coordinated plan 
of action and was thereafter reduced to 
operating in penny pockets. 

Meanwhile General Tikka Khan launch- 
ed a large-scale action of repression to cow 
down the populace to submission. The 
stream of refugees which was flowing into 
India became a torrent. I can assure you 
that the figure of 10 million is not, as al- 
leged by the Pakistanis, exaggerated. I was 
also in charge of sending them back and had 
the opportunity of checking the outflow. It 
is incredible that the two figures (incoming 
and outgoing) tallied up to the last thousand. 


Valiant Leaders 


Of the Mukti Bahini leaders three de- 
serve special mention; Major Ziaullah oper- 
ating in the Chittagong region, Major Khalid 
Musharaff in Comilla (he suffered a head 
wound) and Major Shafiullah (later Chief 
of Army Staff, Bangladesh Army) operat- 
ing north of Dacca and thereafter near the 
Tripura border. e 

The Pakistan Army was successful in 
re-occupying all the cities and restoring com- 
munications. We expected that the mon- 
soons would give the Mukti Bahini a second 
chance to hit at their oppressors, This did 
not happen because the major means of com- 
munication were boats:and other river-craft 
which could be easily controlled by the Pak- 
istani Army. zd 


ap 


As soon as the monsoons were over, the 
Pakistanis decided to seal the borders with 
India, convert the major towns into armed 
fortresses and liquidate the Mukti Bahini 
pockeis of resistance. By the end of October 
1981 it appeared that the Pakistanis had suc- 
ceeded in all their immediate objectives. 
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1971, the enemy had augm 
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.I had between 120-140,000 men," says the General. By October 
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As I said before, the eruption in East 
Pakistan had taken us by surprise. We had 
our contingency plans to combat hostilities 
imposed on us by China and Pakistan acting 
in collusion. In such an event we aimed at 
securing our vital communication links and 
areas with a minimum of action in Pakistani 
territory. In the North-Western Sector we 
would secure communications through the 
Siliguri corridor that connects us to Assam 
and the Eastern States, and in the Western 
Sector a thrust towards Jessore would ensure 
the security of Calcutta. This was all. We had 
never thought in terms of an action which 
would involve the whole of East Pakistan. 

With the altered situation our existing 
plans had become outdated, as not only had 
Pakistan augumented her forces roughly 
three times the normal strength but the 
march of events seemed to point to our 
occupying the whole of East Bengal. 

In June 1971 when I wrote my first ap- 
preciation of the military situation my object 
was to spell out my requirement of troops 


« i lem facing an advanc- 
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and give a broad outline of the operational 
plans. - 

I would have liked to have at least 
eight divisions at my disposal but all we 
could muster were six divisions and'three 
additional brigades (Le. roughly seven divi- 
sions). In short I had between 120-140,000 
men available to me for such an operation. 
This did not give me much of an edge over 
the Pakistanis. 


The ultimate objective was of course 
Dacca. 


The Four°Sectors 


For operational purposes, it would be 
simpler if we followed the riparian division 
of East Pakistan into four Sectors: 


a) NORTH-WESTERN SECTOR. Bogra 
being the main communication centre, 
our object was to occup; it and thus 
throw the Pakistani forces operating 
in this Sector off balance. The best 
way of getting to Bogra was to go 
along axis Hilli-Goraghat-Palasbari 
and so cut off forces in the north 
from the rest of the country. Hence 
we decided to pin down the enemy 
in Dinajpur, Pachagarh and Rangpur 
and at the same time aim our main 
thrust towards Bogra via Goraghat. 


b) IN THE SOUTH-WESTERN SEC- 
TOR, the main communication centre 
is Jessore, which is connected to 
Dacca through Jhenida, Magura and 
Faridpur. The communication centres 
of Jhenida and Magura were, there- 
fore, of vital importance, as capture 
of these would completely split and 
disorganise the Pakistani forces ope- 
rating in this Sector. Once Jessore, 2 
Jhenida and Magura, were captured, 
other places could be dealt with 
later. R 

c) EASTERN SECTOR, In the South- 
Eastern part of this Sector, control of 
Meghna Bulge between Chandpur— . 
Ashuganj was, of prime importance, 
as capture of these would isolate 
Dacca from Chittagong and Comilla. 


—Continued 
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fn ost impórtant points along me 
river-line were Chandpur, Deans 
khandi and Ashuganj river ports, In 
the Northern part of this Sector ‘the 
main objectives were the airfield E. 
Shamsher Nagar, the communication 
centre of Maulvi Bazar and the town 
of Sylhet. One town could easily be 
isolated from the rest.of the Coun- 
try, as its communications were 
either by water or through Maulvi 
Bazar. 
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d) DACCA. The political hub of East 
Pakistan was our prime ob- 
jective. The only direction from 
where an advance would not have to 
cross a major water obstacle was 
from the North. This thrust, how- 
ever, would involve capturing first 
Jamalpur or Mymensingh (both are 
south of the Brahmaputra) before 
proceeding to Tangail and then on tọ 
Dacca. 


We knew that the time at our disposal 
was short. The enemy had to be destroyed as 
quickly as possible and that could only be 
done by a multi-pronged offensive launched 
from as many directions as possible. 


Brains Behind The Planning 
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PLANNED TEAMWORK. Pakistani strategy was to “defend the whole of East Pakistan and ° ^ Every plan is the result of team work. 
ensure that no important city or town fell into our hands". We adopted the theory of the It is coordinated, checked, amended or al- 
“expanding torrent, i.e. eo proceed like water which when it meets am obstacle om its course ^ tered as contingencies arise. Ours was initial- 
simply goes round it". General Yahya Khan's pre-emptive strike on December 3 was ideally 1 d at the E mman E 
timed—for us. The terrain was dry enough to deploy tanks and the winter snows were a guard veg camisa m x eee "e xS g ae 
against large-scale Chinese aggression. Picture shows Indian Army officers discussing the q y S APER VIZU e 


assistance of my Chief of Staff, General 
Jacob. My senior field commanders Generals 
Sagat Singh, Raina, Thapan and Gurbaksh 
Singh contributed their share towards it. The 
plan was submitted to Army Headquarters 
and approved by them. 


By October, 1971, the Pakistanis had in- 
creased their normal strength in the east 
from one division of four brigades (20-25,000 
men) to a total force of about 80,000, cpn- 
sisting of 35 infantry battalions, six artillery 
regiments and some independent mortar and 
field batteries, one regiment and two squa- 
drons of light Chaffee tanks (60 to 70) and 
20 Sabre jets. They also had a number of | 
gunboats and armed river-craft. 


strategy. 
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Divisional Headquarters was at Jessore 
where Major General M. H. Ansari com- 
manded the 9th Pakistani Division. He had 
one brigade for the area including Jhendha, 
Kushtia and Jiban Nagar and another around 
Jessore. Later he raised a new brigade head- 
quarters for the defence of Khulna. 
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[4 Shamshernagar 


The North-Western sector, was com> 
manded by Major General Nazar Hussain 
Shah who had his Divisional Headquarters 
at Nator, with one brigade at Rangpur Ko 
cover Saidpur and Dinajpur), one at Hilli- 
Goraghat and a third at Rapshahi-Naogaon- 


The Central sector which included Ja- 
malpur and Mymensingh was defended by 
93 Pakistani Infantry Brigade. Later a new 
Divisional Headquarters (the 36th Division 
was raised at Dacca under the omnea a 
: Major General Mohammed Jamshed A 
fg Chittagong who was put in command of this sector. 
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The Eastern sector was defended by ta? 

14th and 39th Pakistani Divisions bas' dud 

pectively at Bhairab Bazar and Chan 
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Bazar, Akhdura, Kasba, ‘Brahmanbaria, My- 
n&Qati (a hi feature cyerlooking Comilla) ' 
Feni and Chittagong uincluding the hill 
tracts) C 3 ? 

The Pakistanis had no nea e wea- 
pons, ammunition and stores. They had 
stockpiled them in various places which they 
».hoped to defend for a long period. It would 
‘appear that the possibility of having to sur- 


‘render to the Indian forces had never cross- 


ed their minds. 
"Leave Highways, Follow By-ways" 


The one thing the Pakistani command- 
ers lacked was audacity. With all they had 
in the way of men, arms and ammunition, 
modern «tanks and fast-moving gunboats, 
they decided to dig themselves behind en- 
trenchments .and render themselves immo- 
bile. Under the circumstances I decided that 
instead of attacking them im their entrench- 
ed positions I should avoid direct confront- 
ation and bypass these defences wherever 
possible. Direct confrontation would cost us 
precious lives (the attacker always has hea- 
vier casualties than the defender), slow up 
our progress and allow time for internation- 
al pressure to build up for a ceasefire. We 
had to liberate Bangladesh in the quickest 
time possible, Speed was of paramount im- 
portance. 


“Leave the highways and follow the 
by-ways” was a phrase I coined to explain 
my strategy of bypassing centres of re- 
sistance and getting behind them. Captain 
Liddel Hart, the eminent writer of m@litary 
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strategy, called it the theory of the "expand- , 


ing torrent”, ie. to proceed like water which, 
when it meets.an obstacle on its course, 
simply goes round it. 

In my appreciation of June 1971, I had 
said. with tongue in cheek that we should de- 
lay hostilities till the first week of December 
by which time the terrain would be dry 
enough to deploy tanks and the winter snows 
would hamper any large-scale aggressive 
movement of Chinese troops across the 
Himalayas. (General Yahya Khan’s pre- 
emptive strike on December 3 was ideally 
timed for us.) 


Clearing The Decks 


Realising that open hostilities might 
break out as soon as the monsoon ended, I 
had to make certain that the administrative 
backing and logistical support for such an 
operation must be perfected during the mon- 
soon. This posed many problems, specially in 
the Eastern Sector where rail and road com- 
munications were meagre, unreliable and 
vulnerable to sabotage by enemy agents. 
Tripura, the main base of our operations 
from the east, is chronically short of food 
which has to be sent from outside. Its popul- 
ation of 15 lakhs had been almost doubled 
by the influx of refugees. Not only did I have 
to share rail and. road resources with them, 
at times I had to assist the civil administra- 
lion with transport to feed the population. 


In spite of these difficulties we moved 
£4,000 tonnes of stores including provisions, 
ammunition, petrol and oth r war supplies 
at strategic points all a 'g the border 
during heavy monsoons and raised many 
administrative units to provide the necessary 
logistical framework. This was only made 
possible by the wholehearted and determined 
efforts of Indian Railways, Army Engineers 
and other administrative services. 
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victory. 


LIBERATORS, NOT CONQUERORS. “Remember when you enter Bangladesh you go ther. 
liberators and not as conquerors. Your behaviour towards the population must be scrupulous’ 
correct,” General Aurora told his men in a message to all ranks of the Eastern Command on 
the eve of operations. The Indian army withdrew from Bangladesh within four months 
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Pak Strategy 


By October I had some indication of 


Pakistani strategy. They had two courses ' 


open to them. Either to defend the whole of 
East Pakistan and ensure that no important 
city or town fell into our hands or defend 
border areas to a limited exterít, let our 
troops advance and fight major battles on 
the banks of the rivers Padma and Meghna. 
It appeared that General Niazi had opted for 
the former alternative. The disposition of his 
troops indicated that he meant to defend the 
entire country. S 

I spent the months of October and Nov- 
ember visiting my formations, 
training and carrying out what in army jar- 
gon is known as “war games", i.e. discuss in 
detail with a model depicting the ground 
how the troops would actually carry out 
operations. All doubts and apprehensions 
were to be removed and all loose ends tied 
up. 

During these “war games” we perfected 
our strategy of bypassing defended areas. 
Each of our formations was told what its 
final objective was and how it should he 
achieved. They had to forge ahead at speed 
and at the same time avoid direct confronta- 
tion with the major centres of resistance. 

By the end of November we were ready 
to take on the Pakistanis. But it was not 
known how and when the hostilities would 
start or whether they would start at all. 
General Yahya Khan gave us the gift we 
were praying for; he declared war on us 
exactly at the time we hoped he would. 

My first job was to inform the men 
under my command of the State of War and 
ask them to do their duty. This I did in a 
Special Order of the Day which ran as fol- 
lows: 
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watching. 


To All Ranks Of Eastern Co 


“Gallant officers and brave = 
Eastern Army. 


"True to form Pakistan has co 
mitted unprovoked aggression agains 
our airffelds in the west this evening. Wi 
are now at war with Pakistan. The Eastern 
Army has been assigned the vital responsibil- - 
ity of ensuring the territorial integrity of ou 
country and to liberate Bangladesh from the | 
clutches of the West Pakistanis. We are in 
deed privileged to have been assigned th 
role. 


“Hate .and crush India has been the 


in history. As we have given refuge ani 
shelter to these unfortunate people we havi 
incurred the further animosity of the 
Pakistanis. 5 


“Time has now come to teach Pakistan 
lesson and finish it orce and for all. 


a 


“Trusting in God and convinced of th 
righteousness of our cause I want each and 
everyone of you to carry out our assig 
task with devotion, determination, pro. 
sional skill and dedication. We must achieve 
complete success in the shortest possible 
time. E 
“Remembeg, when you enter Banglades 
you go there as liberators and notas co 
querors. Your behaviour towards the popul > 
tion must be scrupulously correct, | ig 


“I wish you all success and godspeed in, |. 
your endeavours." pees 


Next week: The Fall of Dacca 
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ADVICE AND DISSEN 1 
“A hair dressing, ! 
“A hair tonic, yar.” 


Yes it's true. Pantene. 
users all advise you to 
use Pantene. But dissent 
over what Pantene does 
for you. Some insist it’s 
the most sophisticated 
hair dressing. Others 
assert it’s the most 
effective hair tonic. 


Jackie Fashunwala, 24, 
fashion designer-owner of 
"Heppyness’ boutique 
declares, “It's all a matter 
of dress-sense, luv. Like 
greasy hair is a no-no that's 
strictly 'out' for me. i dig 
the natural look in hair. 
Well-groomed, natural 
looking hair. That's my 
scene. Which is why I'm 
into Pantene.” 


You're right about Pantene's 
non-greasy grooming 
action Jackie. It works like 
‘this:a) the alcohol-based 
Pantene penetrates hair 
shafts on application, b) this 
‘wets’ your hair, making 

it easy to manage and set, 
c)once set, the alcohol 
evaporates (hence the natural 
look) leaving behind the 
‘fixer’ which keeps your 

hair in place and gives 

it a healthy sheen,d) the mild 
perfume keeps your hair 
fragrantly fresh all day. 
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Jackie Fashunwala — dress-sense, dig? 


OUTDOORS, 
— 


INDOORS CARE 

"Pantene? hmm...yas," 
ponders Mr. Philamkar, 36, 
award winning new wave 
film producer-director. 

"| remember first time when 
| was started to use this 
preparation. | had completed 
my fillum 'Pyar, Jeevan, 
Maut’. I was losing out my 
hairs as result of neglect 
during busy shooting. . .also 
because of tension of 
post-shooting wrangles with 
x?!+,.& distributors 

and censors.” 


"My make-up man was 
recommending this Pantene. 
He was telling that it 
corrects faulty metabolism 
of hair roots with some f 
Panthenol, a vitamin of 
B-complex group, enabling 
hair roots to draw vital, 
impossible-to-substitute 
nutrients from the blood. 
Also this Pantene was 
combating dandruff and 
keeping scalp healthy.” 


"So | was started to use 
this Pantene. In only two 
weeks | was no more 

losing out my hairs. Also my 
fillum was released. It was 
running for...” 


Without taking sides, 
we'd like to clarify that 
Pantene is a non-greasy 
grooming aid 

that checks hairloss. 


Raju Philamkar — no more losing out 


The non-greasy grooming aid 
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| by Kaifi Avmi 
OE Translated by Pritish Nandy 


I am net a country that you can incinerate me, 
I am not a wall you can raze to the ground 
nor a frontier you can obliterate. 

This obsolete map of the world 

spread before you on the table 

is only a maze of wayward lines. 

Where. can you find me amongst these lines? 


I am the passion of the obsessed, 

the deathless dream of the oppressed. 
When a man sucks the blood of other men, 
when exploitation crosses all limits 

and tyranny breaks all bounds, 

I suddenly appear in some corner, 

I arise from within some heart. 


You must have seen me before: 

sometimes in the east and sometimes in the west, 
sometimes in cities, sometimes in the villages, 

in habitations and in the wilderness — 

I have only a history and no geography. 

And such history that is forbidden to be taught, 

which people read in clandestine: 

where I am sometimes the victor, at times the vanquished, . - 
sometimes I executeemy owr? murderers i 
and sometimes I am myself ¢rucified. 

The only difference is this: my murderers die 

But J do not, for I cannot die. 


How senseless you are! 

The tanks you have received as alms 
you roll them onto my heart, E 
all day and night you rain napalm on me. ° 
Listen, you will tire one day. 

How will you shackle my hands? 

My hands are seventy million. 

Which head will you axe? 

I have seventy million heads on my shoulders. 
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troops on both fronts. 


HE Pakistani army was a professional 

one consisting of some of the world’s 
toughest fighters. But when the soldiers 
' began to perform civilian futies they lost 
not only their professionalism but also pride 
in their calling. 

Accórding to General Mugeem Khan, 
“government did not pay sufficient attention 
to equipping its army. By 1971 there was 
“a dangerous qualitative and quantitative 
disparity between the afms and equipment 
of the two countries involved." 

in August 1970, the GHQ conducted 
“war games” which brought out clearly 
that the nation’s plans were designed only 
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DEAD PAKISTANI SOLDIERS NEAR JESSO RE. “All Pak units were to have withdrawn to 
communication centres like Jessore, Khulna, Bogra and Comilla from where they could have 
launched counter-attacks.” They paid for their mistakes,by letting the Indians isolate them in 
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‘Why We Lost” 


Explains Pakistani General Mugeen Khan 


Why did the Pakistan army do so poorly against the Indians in 
1971? Maj Gen Fazal Mugeem Khan, in his book, “Pakistan’s Crisis 
in Leadership” puts the blame for the debacle on the absence of 
professionalism in senior ranks, an indifferent supply system, poor 
military strategy, an inadequate Navy. and incorrect deployment of 


to meet an Indian offensive on the Western 
Wing. At the same time it was realised 
that, at certain places, there were not 
enough reserves to contain an Indian offen- 
Sive. The army could carry out essentially 
a defensive role. To correct the imbalance, 
a reserve of two existing armoured diyi- 
sions and three infantry divisions was crea- 
ted. Two independent armoured brigades 
were added to this force by withdrawing 
armoured regiments from some of the ex- 
isting infantry divisions, 


To, make matters worse, when General 
Yahya Khan came into power in March 
1969, he involved the Army in civil admi- 
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ho 
in the aymy. The number of higher Hons 
was *ginost doukled overnight". Three Aes 
gadiers were promoted to the rank of M, i 
General without having been Sx 
by the Selection Board. 
The Chief of Army Staff was 
to the rank of General. This Was done h; 
the President at a party in 1970 as a New, 
Year’s gift. The Defence Secretary had n 
be woken up in the early 'hou 


declareq fit 


morning to make sure that the appointment 
was duly gazetted. A Colonel became Briga- 
dier because “the President had mischie- 
vously hailed him as Brigadier.” This capri- 
ciousness naturally resulted in a “scramble 
for promotions at different levels, The 
Officers Corps, proud of its professionalism 
had drifted away from its ideals". : 


The most serious problem that faced 
the army was the “dissatisfaction of its 
East Pakistani elements.” Bengalis formed 
only 20 per cent of the total strength but 
their defection at “a critical moment had 
a serious effect on the army’s efficiency”, 


All that the Pakistanis could realisti- 
cally hope to achieve on the Eastern front 
was to hold the Indian advance. till help 
arrived or for the Indians to be so mauled 
on the Western Front that they would be 
forced to withdraw from East Pakistan. 


The operational plan that emerged was 
based on active defence with a number of 
offencive actions to take the war into In- 
dian territory. The defence of Dacca was 
of prime importante. Border outposis were 
to be backed by strong defences as far for- 
ward as possible. If and when these defen- 
ces became untenable, all units were to 
withdraw to communication centres like 
the towns of Jessore, Khulna, Jhenida, 
Bogra, Comilla, Luksham and Chittagong 
and convert them into fortresses from 
where they could Jaunch counter-attacks. 


No Relief 


Things did not quite turn out this way. 
Troops in East Pakistan had been operating 
without relief for eight months against the 
mounting tide of Bengali insurgence. Sup- 
plies were indifferent and security non- 
existent. 


According to Gen Khan, India attack- 
ed East Pakistan “openly and in strength 
on the night of November 20[21, the eve of 
Eid.” The Chief of Staff Eastern Command 
informed the Vice Chief of General Staff 
in Islamabad that the Indians had attacked 
on the morning of November 21. The VEGS 
at once contacted the Army Chief at the 
latter’s residence. After discussing the si- 
tuation for nearly two hours the Army 
Chief dismissed’ the VCGS without a 
decision: or instructions. The Chief of Genera 
Staff learnt about the attack when he eA 
turned from Lahore the same evening. He 
rushed to the Military Intelligence Opera 
tions Room for the latest position and Tane 
up the Army, Chief requesting him to coma 
for briefing the next morning along W? 
the President. 


The request was declined as he and ie 
President had planned to visit troops E 
Sialkot that day. The CGS tried pede 
fully to persuade the Army Chief to pO fs 
pone the Sialkot visit. However, XE ief 
briefing had been announced, the Air E 
turned up at the appointed time next m 
ning (November 22). 
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e(In the aftêrnoon, when the President 
and the Army Chief returned früm Sialkot, 
the Air Chief and the CGS wers, waiting 
for them at the airfield’ and it/whs only 
their firmness which persuaded the two to 
come to the Operations Room. Even at that 
critical juncture, the Army Chief was sug- 
“gesting an afternoon siesta for the Presi- 
dent and postponement af briefing till later 
in the evening. J 
The Director, Military Intelligence, 
along with other officers, was ready with 
his brief. He emphasised that the comple- 
xion of the operations had completely 
changed. When the DMI had finished, the 
President remarked that he would require 
a couple of hours to think over the situa- 
tion, and ordered a conference at his resi- 

dence the same evening at 6.30. 


The conference was held at the appoin- 
ted time. At this “short and non-serious” 
meeting, the President remarked, ‘What can 
I do for East Pakistan? I can only pray.” 
The meeting was dismissed. 

The Pakistani Eastern Command was 
oblivious of the march of events. Lt Gene- 
ral Niazi was under the impression that the 
Indians would try to capture a chunk of 
East Pakistan territory and confine their 
attacks to the borders. 


On December 3, the Army Chief warn- 
ed General Niazi that, according to their in- 
telligence, the Indians would shortly launch 
an offensive against East Pakistan. He advis- 
ed the General to redeploy his force i@ such 
a way as to take into consideration areas of 
tactical, political, and strategic importance. 
“The effect of this vague advice on General 
Niazi is not known,” writes-Mugeem Khan, 
“but so far as it can be ascertained 
no action seems to have been taken 
on this advice.” India used Pakistan's coun- 
teraction on the Western Front as an excuse 
for an attack on East Pakistan on Decem- 
ber 4. General Niazi, meanwhile, made the 
Strategic blunder of not giving clear orders 
for a general withdrawal to a place from 
which they could give battle to the Indians. 


Niazi's Assessment 


^ As the Indian Army sliced and blud- 
geoned its way to Dacca through the batter- 
ed remnants of Pakistáni defences the 
Headquarters Eastern Command lost con- 
trol over the operations. The main causes, 
according to a number of officers on the 
spot, were the scattered nature of deploy- 
ment in units and sub-units, the control of 
rail, river and road communications by the 
Mukti Bahini guerillas and the absence of 
a clear plan of withdrawl. 


According to General Niazi's assessment 
of the fighting upto the morning of Decem- 
ber 6, eight Indian Divisions with four Ar- 
moured Regiments, thirty-nine battalions 
of the Border Security Force and 60 to 70 
thousand rebels under Indian command had 
been fully committed inside East Pakistan. 
All enemy attacks had been “supported by 
air which had caused maximum damage 
with rockets and napalm boras”. By De- 
cember 6, the Indians with their numerical 
and technical supremacy had succeded in 
pushing the Pakistani forces back from 
their forward positions all along the fron- 
tiers. 


Once it was realised that India had 
decided to take the whole of East Pakistan, 
the Pakistani command was completely’ pa- 
ralysed. General Niazi lost the will to fight. 
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Dacca fell within 10 days. The remnants of 
the four divisions under General Niazi's 
Command were íaken prisoners. . 


The Pakistani plan on this front revol- 
ved around a counter-offensive to be laun- 
ched by an armoured division and two 
infantry divisions. After the initial attack 
this force, if necessary, was to be'reinforc- 
ed. The rest of the Army was to perform 
mainly a holding role. To ensure success of 
the offensive, certain manoeuvres were 
planned to induce the enemy to divert his 
forces. 


The attack was to be carried out as 
follows: an infantry division in Kashmir. 
was to capture Poonch and simulate local 
and limited offensive in order to “fix enemy 
reserves in Jammu and Kashmir and to pre- 
vent them from going south of the river 
Chenab. Another division was expected to 
“secure the line of River Tawi and, as part 
of the deception plan, simulate an offensive 
for the capture of area Naushahra-Rajauri"e 
The I Corps was to "eliminate the Dharm 
enclave, an Indian pocket on the Pakistan 
side of River Ravi near Narowal, and si- 
mulate an offensive in the area in order to 
draw enemy forces into the Shakargarh 
salient" The IV Corps in the Lahore and 
Kasur-Sulaimanke sector was “allotted the 
task of clearing Indian enclaves in its area" 
and to move upto the Changanwan drain 
between the River Ravi and the Grand 
Trunk Road. Another infantry division, 
which covered the 560-mile front from Rahi- 
myar Khan to the Rann of Kutch, including 
Karachi, was “given the task of defending 
the area East of the Indus River." 


As on the Eastern Front, things did 
not quite turn out that way. On this Front, 
where the two sides were evenly matched 
in numbers, General Muqeem Khan feels a 
“counteraction was imperative and looked 
feasible but instead efforts were made to 
play down the Indian invasion, and life 
ran normally in West Pakistan.” Hówever, 
from November 22, pressure started build- 
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THE SOUND OF GUNS. The East Wing colla psed in 10 days. It was only after three days o 
fighting that General Niazi realised the Indian Army was set om taking the whole of n 
Pakistan. Niazi lost the will to fight and the divisions under his command surrendered. 


ing up from all quarters—civil and military. 
The independent press “was urging Yahya 
Khan to act quickly. Military wives in at 
least one cantonment, Multan, threatened 
to send bangles and henna to the President 
and the Army Chief." 


The GHQ officers, whenever opportuni- 
ties offered, pressed the Army Chief and 
the Presfdent himself to take a decision on 
retaliating from West Pakistan. In order 
to facilitate decision making, although be- 
latedly, a detailed time table of this counter- 
offensive was made and was presented to 
them on November 29. As usual, both of 
them listened patiently but would not agree 
to the time table. Officers at the GHQ, how- 
ever, continued pressing the Army Chief 
and, qt last, on November 30 the ‘green 
signal' was given and December 3 was select- 
ed as the day of starting operations from the 
West. 


From December 7 onwards the pressure 
on the Army Chief to launch a counter- 
offensive started mounting. The Director of 
Military Operations and his deputy conti- 
nued warning him that time was slipping 
by and gradually the initiative was being 
taken by India. 


On December 8, the Army Chief seem- 
ed to have been impressed and promised 
to take a decision the next day. “The next 
day instead of ordering-an offensive he or- 
dered the splitting of a reserve division, 
sending one brigade to a corps and another 
to be attached to a division. Neither the 
DMO nor the Corps Commander wes con-^ 
sulted.” Somewhere along the line the C-in 
-C and the COAS had forgotten that the aim 
was a counter-offensive. 3 * 


The battles on the borders continued 
but except for*a few places their tempo had 
died down, In the Northern Areas of Kash- 
mir the Indians had taken full advantage 
of the negligible Pakistani defence and the 
complete lack of roads and tracks which 
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s .? 
might (have enabled Pakistanis to zeinforce 
threatened areas; ‘ 


At last on December 13 at 9 aya’ the 

Army Chief gave his approval for a general 

, attack, Operational Instructions were flown 

by special couriers to all concerned. The 

attack was scheduled for the morning of 

December 16. Later it wags postponed by 
twenty-four hours. 


On the eveging of December 16, during 
a normal briefing “the Army Chief abrupt- 
ly said: ‘Freeze Tikka’, and the loyal staff 
'froze' the offensive without any argument. 
This was about the same time the President 
was broadcasting to the nation that, by 
accepting a ceasefire in East Pakistan they 
had lost only a battle and not the war, and 
was assuring the people that war would 
continue,” 


The President’s speech was out of con- 
text as it had been prepared before the 
Indians announced a ceasefire on the West- 
ern Front. No one present in the briefing 
had any inkling about the ceasefire. When 
they heard the remark to ‘freeze Tikka’, 
there was ‘pin drop’ silence. One of the ex- 
cuses given by the Army Chief was that the 
war was not going on well in some areas. 
He also quite unjustifiably indicated his 
lack of faith in the PAF's ability to support 
the operations. General Irshad, Commander 
I Corps, was, at once, rung up from the 
Conference Room and he reiterated ihat he 
was happy about the situation in his arga. 
On hearing this the Air Chief remarked: 
“If it is so, why not let Tikka go”. 


Nevertheless General Tikka was rung 
up about the ‘freeze.’ He, of course, “did 
not believe it. He thought it was a fake 
call. So he rang back to recheck orders”. 


A flash message about the ceasefire was 
soon despatched, The reaction was the same 
all over. “The country went into mourning. 
The officers and the jawans cried.” 


Approval At Last 


Ag far as the Pakistani Navy was con- 
cerned General Muqeem Khan asserts that 
the? importance of maritime power was 
never adequately appreciated. Thus the 
needs of a country separated by 3,000 
miles of hostile seas were ignored. The lo- 
cation of the Naval Headquarters in Kara- 
chi, and the absence of a joint planning 
staff kept the pace of Naval development 
disproportionately slow. 


Gnly the US Military Aid Advisory 
Group's professional opinion, which backed 
ihe Navy, was able to convince the then 
Frime Minister of the need to strengthen 
the Navy. One second-hand cruiser and 
five old destroyers were acquired from the 
United Kingdom in 1955, '56 and ‘57. But 
these old vessels could not be modernised. 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan, when he þe- 
came President, actually ordered a re- 
duction in the size of the Navy. The Naval 
Chief at the time, Admiral H, M. S. Chau- 
dhary, protested, and was ead for his 
views. “The courageous step tak@n by him 
went completely unnoticed and unlament- 
ed by the public, as it was not ailowed to 
be publicised”. No new or additional units 
were added to the Navy between 1957 and 
1966 except for one Fleet Oiler and one 
World War IL submarine which was given 
on loan by the USA, as part of the Aid 
programme. 


C sir i é 


The role of the Pakistani Navy during 
the war in September 1965 was merely the 
seaward defence of Karachi, Chittagong and 
Chalna, and assistance to the Army in the 
riverine defence of East Pakistan. It was 
only asked to escort merchant ships bring- 
ing in supplies. “In the short duration of the 
1965 war, the Navy’s performance was 
much greater than the role demanded and 


beyond the expectations of most optimists. : 


It seemed that the Indian Navy was taken 
completely by surprise and was not prepared 
to seek an engagement at sea with a much 
weaker opponent.” 


After the 1965 war, the Indian Navy 
started expanding very fast and, in a short 
space of time, acquired new frigates, sub- 
marines, maritime aircraft, anti-submarine 
helicopters and missile boats. In addition, 
large investments were made to improve 
the naval infrastructure, like dockyards, 
docks, shipways. As a matter of comparison 
the increase in the Indian Navy during the 
five years after the 1965 war “was more than 
the total strength of the Pakistan Navy 
quantitatively and many times more qua- 
litatively". The Indians “openly embarked 
on creating two fleets, one for the Bay of 
Bengal and the other for the Arabian Sea” 
They had also built a strong naval base in 
the Andamans which could blockade East 
Pakistan ports. 


Their Western Fleet could easily “out- 
ematch the Pakistan Navy in the Arabian 
Sea”. On the othet hand the Pakistani 
eNavy’s budget remained “around Rupees 20 
crores with only Rs 4 to 5 crores worth of 
foreign exchange component”. This sum 
was hardly enough to pay the annual in- 
stalments for the Daphne class submarine, 
three of which had been purchased from 
France. No money was availabie for 
modernisation, “replacement of old ships 
or acquisition of new equipment. Except 
for the three recently acquired submarines, 
Pakistan’s main fleet was aging fast. All 
its other units—one cruiser, seven destroy- 
ers and the submarine Ghazi—were of 
World War lI vintage and were “long past 
their usual life”, 


"I Am Sorry..." 


Over and above this the Navy suffered 
from another handicap. Of the. 8,000 offi- 
cers and men, 38 per ctnt were Bengalis 
whose loyalties were suspect. 


On December 3, when Naval HQ was 
issuing instructions, the PIA air patrols 
reported the sighting of the Indian Western 
Fleet. The Navy requested for an air strike. 
But nothing was available. The first Indian 
Naval attack came on December 4. At mid- 
night the local Air Force commander was 
requested to make an air strike on retreat- 
ing Indian missile boats which had just 
sunk the PNS KHYBER and the PNS 
MUHAFAZ. The Air Force did not react 
and when the Naval Chief rang up the Air 
Chief at 4 a.m. he was told, "Well, old boy, 
this happens in war. I am sorry your ships 
have been sunk. We shall try to do some- 
thing in the future." 


The Pakistan Air Force, according to 
General Muqeem Khan, also su(fered from 
a lack of planning. “It would seem that, in 
1971, planning of the PAF high command 
did not come up to*the standard required 
for the repetition of the remarkable per- 
formance of six years ago. Consequently, 


and eGangotri 


it did not play as eff C 
expected of it" = 

There were a number reasons for 
this. Foremost was the PAF's inability ta ti 
develop at the same pace as the IAF. 1 
was largely due to the embargo on 


ae of weapons and their speres mA 
5 [ 


India, on the other hand, had “embar! 
ed on a planned reorganisation and | 
equipment of her air force". Whereas in Fe 
1965, it had only “half a squadron” of — 
supersonic aircraft, in 1971 it had twelve, 
Again, in 1965 India's “early warning and 
ground control organisation was rather 
makeshift” but by 1971 it had a highly so- 
phisticated “radar environment” for air 


defence which could also “look deep into 
Pakistan”. 


A string of modern airfields were add- 
ed and concrete pens built to protect Indian 
aircraft on ground. Its World War II vin- 
tage anti-aircraft guns had been replaced 
by “surface-to-air guided weapons and ra- 
dar controlled guns” which provided an 
“effective and formidable defence zone 


along the border and fairly deep in their 
own territory”. 


Defections 


The JAF had grown both in size and 
offensive potential—it had, in fact, become 
the fifth largest air force in the world. Its 
inventory of approximately 2,000 (includ- 
ing nearly 600 aircraft in reserve) was 
organised “into 38 squadrons, 28 of which 
were deployed against West Pakistan and 
10 around East Pakistan”. The PAF could 
“muster only about 250 first-line aircraft 
consisting of Sabres, a few F-104s, Chinese- 
built MiG-19s, French Mirages US B-57 
bombers and T-33 jet trainers organised in 
il}; squadrons—10/4 in West Pakistan and 
1 in the East. 


The defection of East Pakistani ele- 
ments and their suspension after April 1971 
also aifected the PAF's operational effi- 
ciency. They included pilots and about 25 
per cent tf maintenance staff. 


The best results, according to General 
Khan, could be achieved only by adopting 
a forward strategy which would require 
knocking out the Indian airfields at Am- 
ritsar and Pathankot and controlling the 
sir 30 to 40 miles along the borders in 
northern India. The PAF high command 
followed a different strategy. There was 
no joint planning. 


The PAF planned for a war lasting six 
months and its main aim was to conserve 
its strength. As a consequence it chose a 
defensive role and waited, for the [AF to - 
take the offensive. Thus the PAF failed to- 
provide the army and the navy the support — 
they needed. The original attack on seven - 
airfields at dusk ch December 3, "was, not. 
an Israeli-type pre-emptive strike”, writes | 
General Muqueem Khan. “The PA V he 
says, "is too well trained and pragmatic: ais 
force tó indulge in wild speculations 
against such a highly organised and — tegh- < 
nically and numerically superior air force 
as the IAF.” a 


INDER SINGH KALRA 
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George Keyt 


EORGE KEYT, the veteran 4 
painter from Ceylon, made 
his reputation in art circles way 
back in the forties and fifties. He 
. has successfully maintained and 
even enhanced it through the rise z 
and fall of competitors and the 
development of several move- 
ments in his native country and 
in India. 

Virtually from the start of his 
professional career he has used 
a single style, which bears the 
hallmark of his ‘genius. All his 
images too are obviously derived 
from, and variations of, the same 
basic visual pattern, loaded with 
sensuousness and sensuality. 

The primary instrument of 
Keyt’s vision is a powerful, yet 
soft and tender, line which seems 
to be creating itself before our 
eyes in a dynamic, unending 
flow. It is the least static of art- 
istic lines, the secret of which is 
surely hidden in the painter's 
vitality and love of life. 

His figures are impersonal and 
symbolic representations of pas- 
sion. They are intense and appa- 
rently absorbed in,some fulfilling 
experience. At the same time, 
they are withdrawn and reserv- 
ed, as if no explicit expression 
could conceivably bring out the 
depth of their awareness. 

All the forms are rounded and 
filled out, with some outrushing 
strokes and figurations to pre- 
vent over-lusciousness. This is an 
art of emotional exuberance 
miraculously held in balance by 
a craftmanship that always re- 
tains its control. 

NISSIM EZEKIEL 
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HIS FIGURES ARE IMPERSONAL AND SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATIONS OF 
PASSION. George Keyt shows his craftsmanship manages 
to hold it in balance. 


^ an 
emotional Exuberance, yet 


store your sperm in a bank to 
use at some later date when you 
want a baby but ean't produce 
one. A pessimistie American, for 
example, has banked his semen 
to continue the family name 
should his son turn out to be 
either sterile or a homosexual. 
2- ne ew York’s Madison Avenue has 
a sperm bank. Who knows— 
branehes may soon open in Ka- 
rol Bagh, Dharamtolla, Colaba 
and Mylapore. 


by BHAICHAND PATEL 


day is not far when we will all be 

able to order babies made to specifi- 

cations, It will be possible to breed people 

who will all look like film stars. Healthy 

and good looking, with brains to match. In 

the Brave New World there will be no one 
feeble-minded and sickly. 


All that a young couple embarking on 
ood will have to do will be to go 
ies to the friendly neighbourhood ‘sperm 
bank at Colaba, Dadar or Karol Bagh and 
_ order the sperm of their choice. You want 
‘someone with the brains of Bobby Fischer? 
Sufe. The of Rock Hudson? Why not? 


GL v possiblé for a man to put his 

ee re ora af ten 
y perhaps er, in order to beget a 
cea | later stage. Even after his death, 
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The phenomenon has already struck 
New York. Men afraid of losing their viri- 
lity can now freeze their sperm in a com- 
mercial sperm bank in Manhattan. The 
promise of future fertility through the use 


. of frozeħ semen is especially attractive to 


men embarking on the hazards qf vasecto- 
my. Children are guaranteed in the future. 
One ejaculates now and.saves for the rainy 


day. 


Sketches by MARIO 


The fear of becoming impotent can also 
be the deciding factor in opening an account 
in the sperm bank. Few of us can take fu- 
ture fertility for granted. One gentleman 
has stored his sperm for the purpose of 
carrying on the family name should his son 
turn out to be a homosexual or sterile. 
More than 400 children have already been 
conceivea through the use of frozen sperm. 


Artificial human insemination has been 
around for some time. In 1970 over 25,000 
children were known to*have been born of 
mothers who had used fresh semen from 
anonymous donors. But it is only in the 
last two years that frozen semen has hit the 
American market. œ 


The process is simple. Fertility insu- 
rance cosís Rs 600 in down payment and 
Rs 135 annually for storage of the sperm 
in liquid nitrogen. While the bank taking 
the deposit does not give any guarantees, 
it believes that fertility of your frozen as- 
sets can be maintained for many years. 


"Playboy" Is A Big Help 

First, the ejaculated semen is tested 
for sperm count and quality through the 
most sophisticated laboratory equipment. 
It is then diluted, placed in plastic contain- 
ers and preserved at the temperature of 
321 degrees below zero. The semen is care- 
fully labelled to prevent any mix-up. 


The bank recommends that the custo- 
mer abstain from sex for a few days so 
that the quality of the semen at the time 
of ejaculation could be enhanced. The ideal 
method of collection is through masturba- 
tion. Facilities for that are available at the 
bank. Copies of Playboy magazine are avail- 
able. 


The frozen semen remains your pro- 
perty. You can do what you want with it. 
You can gift it to your girl friend, you 
can will it to your wife. 


I visited New York's only sperm bank, 
on the upper reaches of Madison Avenue. 
There was plush green carpeting in a 
futuristic lobby that reminded one of the 
milk bar in the film A Clockwork Orange. 
The laboratory where the sperms are col- 
lected, analysed and preserved was spot- 
less and not particularly large. 


The bank does not itself undertake 
the task of impregnating the woman for 
whom the semen is intended. That work 
is left to the family physician who places 
it in the uterus at the time when the wo- 
man is most fertile. The bank collects 
enough for several attempts. 


One can freeze the sperm and mate 


two people who live thousands of miles 


*s 
S» 


SN 


æ 


apart. There is notking to prevent a wife 
choosing the sperm of a genius like Einstein 
or Bertrand Russell rather than that of hers. 
husband. After all there is no sex involved. 
The process is wholly clinical. 


The reproductive effectiveness of a man 
can be extended indefinitely. 

Suppose a man deposits his sperm in a 
sperm bank and dies. There is nothing to 
prevent the wife taking possession of it 
years later and giving birth to the 
dead man's child. And the question arises: 
is the child a bastard? When a famous man 
like Picasso dies, can his heirs auction off 
his semen to the highest bidder? What 
price should one pay for the sperm of 
Charles Chaplin? 


A. note of caution. Great men do not 
necessarily produce high quality children. 
If a woman wants to have a genius as an 
offspring she should hunt out the sperm 
of the genius's father. Even that is not full 
proof. For one thing, the brains may have 
been inherited from the mother. 

The idea is not new. Bull semen has 
been used for artificial insemination for 
over a quarter of a century. A good bull will 
have a sperm count of 3 billion, enough to 


impregnate five hundred cows. Some prize ` 


bulls have been known to father as many as 
a hundred thousand calves. Farmers have 
already used bull semen that has been frozen 


— for 15 years. 


In 1866 Montegazza, an Italian, had 
proposed freezing the semen of soldiers go- 
ing to war. But it became a possibility only, 
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in 1949 when scientists discovered additives | 
that increased the chances of survival of 
the frozen sperm. 


Some of the claims of the bankers have | 
been exaggerated out of proportion. They 
say, for instance, that infertility in men 
could be overcome through the freezing 
process. Again, men whose semen has low 
content of living sperms can pool them ov 
a period of many months. The sperms 
then be concentrated and made far ) 
potent for purposes of impregnation. 
tors have generally poured cold wat 
such claims. 


No Deposits 

New York has not exactly gone 
board about sperm banking. «The idea ha 
not been a complete success. I visited th 
bank at two in the afternoon. No one ha 
turned up that day for a "deposit". — . 


artificial insemination in an oyerpop! 
world are strong. There can be profound 
psychological problems for th deposit 
the user of the sperm and the fina 
Some people believe that 
a choice of sperm from 
dead or alive, would lea: 
debasement of human fre 
The banks warn that there 

rantee of a man suceess tg 
child through his frozen semi 
is a new one. All the question: 
yet been answered. But the 
are bizarre and limitless. 


“THIS IS THE WAY WE DO THINGS”. Three days after bidding 
“God-speed” to Mr Brezhnev, Mrs Gandhi received Dr Gustav Husak, 
Chairman of thé Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. He was in India to 
give a “new impetus” to the strong ties between the two countries, In 
between banquets, the two leaders finalised new credit agreemenis 
worth Rs 80 crores. The Czechs will supply us with newsprint and 
help set up new steel-processing units. 


In The News. 


AND THEN THERE WAS ONLY ONE GANDHI Bapu ww i 
: 5 as assassin- 
E ee Mr Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai, sar known as 
dee uchi Gandhi , was murdered a few days ago in his Quetta 
e. add A firm believer in non-violence, Samad Khan played a 
Utd port with Ghaffar Khan in the freedom struggle against the 
mish. He later took up the cause of the 10 million Pakhtoons. 


— * 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR THE PALESTINIANS? Arab heads of 
ing in Algiers have declared the Palestine Liberation bitate meg 
headed by Mr Yasser Arafat (above, right) as the “sole and ioi 
representative of the Palestinian people”. King Hussein of J Outi 
fused to attend the meeting and threatened to boycott the fo a x 
West Asia peace cOnjercnce ut Geneva. He regards the er SEU 


the PLO as an infringement of his sovereignty over Palestin 


— 


COLLABORATOR IN THE DOCK. Dr A. M. Malik, Governor of en 
while East Pakistan, has been released under a Yeneral amnesty i 
Bangladesh. Dr Malik was taken prisoner by the Indo-Bangludgl 
Joint Command after the Pakistani Army laid down arms, In th 
subsequent triul (below) he prayed for mercy and was sentenced 
imprisonment for life. About 37,000 people are still facing collabor 
tion charges in Bangladesh. 
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Lb heads of State me ISRAEL’S GRAND OLD MAN BIDS THE WORLD SHALOM. Mr CABBIES DOWN FLAGS AND RAISE BANNERS. Taxi and auto- 
beration Organisat David Ben-Gurion, architect of the state of Israel and its first Prime rickshaw drivers all over the country went on a token strike against 
te “sole and legiti al Minister, died at the age of 87. Mr Ben-Gurion emigrated from Poland the price rise in petrol and lubricants. In Maharashtra, 22,000 taxis 
ussein of Jorda may to Palestine in 1905 as David Green. He proclaimed the birth of Israel and 15,000 auto-rickshaws went off the road and passengers were forc- 
yCott the forthe ui from the Tel Aviv Museum on May 14, 1948. He conducted the state's ed to travel by the already over-crowded buses and trains or by the 
rds the reco M first war with the Arabs almost immediately after, and headed the Victoria (above). In Delhi, on the same day close to 10,000 drivers 
y over Palestina Government for 12 years. He is seen chatting with Israeli soldiers. threatened an indefinite agitation. 
————— 
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7 PRETTY HEAD. Marjorie Wallace of America was 
paler AeA 1973 in London. She is flanked by runners- 
up, Evangeline Pascual (Philippines) and Patricia Yuen (Jamaica). 


A DARK VIEW OF GREECE. Lt SIKH-MUSLIM BHAI BHAI. Mr 
Gen Phaedon Gizikis (57) Tarlok Singh Nandhra (right), x 
(above) who ousted Col George architect and town councillor in y 
Papadopoulos and proclaimed Nairobi, was honoured in Kenya sy 
himself the new President of for his services to the Muslims. 
Greece following an army coup Mr Nandhra has designed many 
recently. mosques in East Africa. 
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Is Kerala Backward?— 2 
2 u tiedo Sa 


Malayalis are bitter about the 
neglect of their State by the Cen- 
tre. They constitute only 4 per 
eent of the country’s population 
but contribute over 12 per cent 
of its foreign exchange earnings. 
They manage to make this con- 
tribution by starving themselves 
—by growing eash crops instead 
of rice. The least they expect of 
New Delhi is to make good the 
State's deficit in food. 


Has Kerala's industrial progress 
been held up by politienl insta- 
bility and labour unrest? Local 
leaders feel that these two fac- 
tors are highly exaggerated. 
What then are the real causes of 
the State's economie stagnation? 


by R. G. K. 


Photographs 
by S. N. KULKARNI 


HOME SWEET HOME because she owns it. 


Radhamani at Thottappalli, Alleppey district. ^ 


Fisherfolk here have built thatched dwell- 
tngs at a cost of Rs 700, 


v ——— — = 
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The Cry of Neglect by the Cenn 7: 


The only elephant we saw at 


. On the previous day a party of 30 Russians saw 
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TEAK FOREST at Thekkady. ‘The fant! 
Kerala teuk goes back to pre-historic tit 
The timber has been found in the mum! 
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HE large-scale emigration of young men 
and women has to some extent eased 
the pressure on land*in Kerala. But it has 
also meant a severe brain drain, for among 
the outflow to other States or countries 
are the most highly educated Malayalis, 
the very people who are best equipped to 
rebuild their State. They spend the most 
creative years of their lives outside and 
return only when they feel their aged limbs 
need to be rubbed with medicated oil pre- 
pared by the Ayurvédic physicians of Kot- 
takkal or Kottarakkara. 


The funnelling out of young talent has 
done incalculable harm to Kerala, This 
phenomenon may not be peculiar to this 
State, Emigration, though on a smaller scale, 
takes place from Tamil Nadu, Karnataka 
and Bihar. Either due to historical accident 
or deliberate policy the centres of growth 
have been confined to a few areas in the 
country. It is natural—inevitable—for people 
io gravitate to these places. Like the bran- 
ches of a tree growing towards sunlight 
they travel in the direction pointed by op- 
portunities for jobs. 


During the 26 years of our freedom we 
have not succeeded in removing regional 
imbalances. On the contrary the disparities 
between States have increased. Central 
planning has not always proceeded on a 
rational basis; it has often been determined 
by various pressures. 


"Dilli Dur Ast" 


Among the major disadvantages of Ke- 
rala is the disadvantage of geography. It 
is situated far away from the centres where 
national decisions are made. For centuries 
this land has lived in isolation, walled off 
from the rest of India by the Sahyadri. It 
was outside the domain of all the great 
imperial dynasties that ruled from the 
North—Maurya, Gupta or Mughal. Therc 
is a general feeling among Malayalis that 
Kerala is even today treated as an 
outsider. They have no sense of par- 
ticipation in national affairs. New Delhi 
means nothing to them—and they mean 
nothing?to New Delhi. (The flying distance 
between Trivandrum and the capital is 
over 2,500 km. Cochin, which is” developing 
into Kerala's biggest city, has no jet-landing 
facilities. It takes more than three days to 
travel by train from Trivandrum or Cochin 
to New Delhi) 


Even the Indian National Congress has 
a tradition of ignoring Kerala. Officially it 
functioned only in British India and, since 
a major part of Kerala was constituted by 
the princely States of Travancore and Co- 
chin, Malayalis were denied the opportu- 
nity of participatigg in national politics. In 
its history of 88 years, the Congress has 
had only one Malayali President: Sir C. 
Sankaran Nair, who presided over the 
Amaravati session in 1897. 


Very few Keralites have been elected 
to the Congress Working Committee” Those 
who have been on it have not had® much 
say in the affairs of the organisation. Not 
once has the Congress held a session in 
Kerala—the number of AICC meetings held 
here may not be even two or three. (This 
neglect has done as much damage to the 
Congress as it has to Kerala.) 


—Continued 
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SINGING OF PALMY DAYS. An open-air class at the Swati Tirunal College of Music, Tri- 
vandrum. The two teachers seen here are Nellai Krishnamoorthy (seated), the Principal, and 
Pudukode Krishnamurthy (standing). Professor of Vocal Music. The college is named after 
a ruler of Travancore, Maharaja Swati Tirunal (1813-1846), a leading Carnatic composer who 
had. also Hindustani compositions to his credit. Below: Sunset, Kuttanad. 


“This is nonsense. The real problem 
is lack of managerial talent.” 


The Minister went on to say that 
anarchy was prevalent in the State. Of 
course he didn’t mean political chaos. 
He explained: “The old values have 
crumbled. We have not yet come to 
grips with the new values that should 
take their place.” Certain political par- 
ties were encouraging this anarchy. It 
was the responsibility of the progress- 
ive forces to counter it. “You must 
fight the remnants of feudalism, the 
cultural remnants, the capitalist values 
and tendencies, together with this 
anerchy, during this period of transi- 
tion." 


Mr Govindan Nair admitted that 
planning at the State level in Kerala 
had mot been satisfactory. His Gov- 
ernment was taking the first steps to- 


members of the Union Cabinet: Dr John 
Matthai, Mr V. K. Krishna Menon and Mr 
Panampilly Govinda Menon. Dr Matthai was e 


Mr M. N. GOVINDAN NAIR (b. 1910) 
is Minister for Transport and Electri- 
city. He is one of India’s foremost CPI 
leaders. 


Cashew: With the starting of a 
state corporation to process the nuts , 
and with the take-dver by the Govern- 
ment of India of the raw nut trade, the ° 
industry will be strengthened. 


Coir: About Rs 60 crores has been 
sanctioned to reorganise the coir in- 
dustry, It is to be spent in three years. 

Handloom: For qutte some time 
Kerala was faced with a scarcity of 
“yarn. With the scheme to make more 


in the Ashtamudi backwaters. Coir is one of 


it was not better to build multistoreyed 
tenements instead. of the present struc- 
tures. He agreed with the logic, but 
wondered whether multistoreyed 
buildings would fit in with the tradi- 
tional Malayali living style. 


We reverted io the subject of 
Jabour. The Minister referred to the 
skills of the average Kerala worker 
and said: "A horse may not be às tame 
as% donkey.” 


He added: “Our labour can com- 
pare in their potential efficiency with 
workmen in, any other part of the 
world." 


He dismissed as "cheap talk" the 
criticism that the CPI had lost its iden- 
tity because of its alliance with the 
Congress. “The outcome of confused 
thinking,” he said. “The CPI is a party 
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wards industrialisation, The primary than 20 spinning mills into viable units with a definite objective and if it enters i 
responsibility of the Government was by increasing the number of spindles, into a coalition with other parties it : 

to stabilise the traditional industries— the weavers will be assured of a better till not lose its identity. On ihe con- | 

i cashew, coir and handloom. supply. trary its policies will gain in strength."« A 
; 5 $ 

Only three Malayalis have so far been CHAFF THAT EARNS FOREIGN EXCHANGE. Loading coconut husks into a country-craft E 
Kerala's major industries. 
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Mr M. N. Govindan Nair is more - : 1 MO CETE EM MENO said Aun 
forthright in what he says than his i | was now trying to set up a few engi- AYER 
colleague, the Chief Minister. His ans- k 1 neering units including electronics. e The § 
wer to my question, “Is Kerala econo- : d One of the prestige projects of the are wl 
mically backward?", was the same as 1 present Ministry is the one-lakh hous- the sa: 
Mr Achutha Menon’s. But his “yes” ing scheme. There were reports that a gion s 
sounded much more emphatic. He re- number of the new houses had collaps- is unf: 
peated it thrice. ed because substandard materials had out) t 
been used in their construction. Also situate 

Mr Nair traced the industrial there were allegations of corruption. lege. ' 
backwardness of his State to the days Asked about these, Mr Nair admitted. nology 
before independence: how certain areas that there had been some cases of col- way t 
had developed to the exclusion of ; lapse. But it was wrong to magnify pur. T 
others and how Kerala had suffered í these instances. The construction was mae 
because this trend was not reversed ; i in the hands of panchayats and specifi- z irs 
even after the advent of freedom. Dx cations about materials were sometimes aS n 
my | not strictly adhered to, = 

“People put all the blame on the perioc 
working class in Kerala,” he said. I referred to the pressure on land M 
in Kerala and asked Mr Nair whether ated a 


not a politician—even as an economist he 
did not carry much weight with the Gov- 
ernment. Not only did Mr Krishna Menon 
have no roots in K'erala, he was far too much 
preoccupied with big international questions 
to worry about his little home State. Panam- 
pilly was more respected than loved by his 
people. All he did for them was to increase 
the number of berths in the Cochin com- 
partment of tbe Dadar-Madras Express. 
There was a time when the upper eche- 
jons of the Central Secretariat and the For- 
eige Service had quite a few Nayars, Menons 
and Pillais. Their number has very much 
dwindled today. There is no Kerala lobby 
worth the name in Parliament. Malayali MPs 
evince greater loyalty to their respective 
parties than to their State. They hardly made 
themselves felt when there was a serious 
food shortage in Kerela. 
After Sankara (8th century). no Mala- 
yali has made an impact on the rest of 
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ians or Kannadigas may get a start. Others 
will not &% much as pull out their handker- 
chiefs from their pockets. 


For centuries Kerala has been treated as 
a remote outpost. No intensive geological 
survey has been,ordered by the Centre here. 
The State's only known mineral resources 
are wlat everybody can see on the surface— 
the sands of the southern districts. For a re- 
gion so educationally advanced as Kerala it 
is unfair (as Mr Achutha Menon has pointed 
out) that no national laboratory should be 
situated there. Nor does it have an IIT col- 
lege. To learn higher engineering or tech- 
nology a young Keralite has to go all the 
way to Madras, Bombay, Kharagpur or Kan- 
pur. The State does not even have a powerful 
radio station and it will be 50 years before 
TV is installed there. (Delay in respect of the 
last-mentioned may be a blessing.) The 
Cochin Shipyard was commissioned after a 
period of agonising waiting. 

Malayalis feel that they are discrimin- 
ated against in every sphere. But so far their 
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entre’s indifference 
has not taken concrete shape, Unlike in 
Tamil Nadu nobody talks of a breakaway. 
Malayalis are on the whole anxious to pre- 
serve the oneness of India. They are the most 
avid learners of Hindi in the South. (While 
in Trivandrum I visited the office of the 
Kerala Hindi Prachar Sabha where a panel 
of linguists was engaged in translating Hindi 
books into Malayalam and vice versa. It is 
doubtful if there is a similar body doing the 


same kind of work in ‘Allahabad or Luck- 
now.) 


The neglect of Kerala may partly be 
attributed to the absence of a strong leader 
there—a leader whose voice will be heard in 
Delhi. The Malayali character is such that it 
does not nourish the growth of strong men, 
The Keralite is an individualist. [How the 
Marxist philosophy took root (but has it?) 
in this land is inexplicable.] He lives all by 
himself in his "garden. house" fenced off 
from his neighbours. He is suspicious of the 
next man and would, on second thoughts, 
decide to withdraw the hand extended to a 


Muslims have remained education- 
ally the most backward community in 
Kerala. The Muslim League has found 
it to the party’s advantage to keep 
them ignorant and unlettered. Today, 
with the pioneering work of the Mus- 
lim Educational Society, the situation 
is changing. The M.E.S. was started in 
1964 at Calicut by a band of young doc- 
tors, lawyers and teachers under the 
leadership of Dr P. K. Abdul Gafoor. 
Its objective: “To wipe off for all time 
the stigma of educational, economic 
and social backwardness of the Mus- 
lim community and bring it on a par 
with sister communities in the coun- 
try.” 


The M.E.S. has now grown into 
such an influential institution that it 
is dreaded by the Muslim League. 


° The Society, which is not open to 
&ictive politicians, has assets worth over 
Rs 65 lakhs. It has branches in all the 
districts of Kerala, also ih Karnataka, 


d i ili ew hospital 
A TOUCH OF GLAMOUR TO REFORM. Film star Dilip Kumar opened a new f 

near Cranganore for the Muslim Education Society. With him are Dr Abdul Gafoor teenz 
tre), President of the M.E.S., and Mr P. P. Ummer Haji, President of the Bombay 1t, 
who donated Rs 5 lakhs to the hospital. 


Awakening among Muslims 


a ne er 


Bombay, the Gulf States, Malaysia, 
New York and Canada, 


The M.E.S. runs four colleges, 
gives scholarships to deserving stu- 
dents, operates a string of commercial 
institutes. It has established 13 hos- 
pitals in rural areas, organises health 
camps in villages and distributes free 
medicines. 

Schemes to provide self-employ- 
ment have been initiated. The Society 
distributes sewing machines, trollies, 
bicycles and mobile stalls to the poor. 
It gives interest-free loans fo start | 
small businesses. ə 


The M.E.S. has à students’ and 
youth wing which seeks to direct the 
energies of young people towards posi- 
tive and constructive work. Its Mahila 
Vibhag has succeeded in drawing out 
many women from seclusion, 


The Society’s slogan is “Jahalat 
Hatao” (“Banish Ignorance”). 


—P. K. RAVINDRANATH 


MEMORIAL TO "RAKTASAKSHIS" OR 
MARTYRS AT PUNNAPRA. Punnapra and 
Vayalar are names that will be remembered 
in the history of Indiam Communism. In 
the forties, when Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
was Dewan of Travancore, there was a Com- 
munist upsurge in these two places. Sir C. P. 
quelled the revolt with an iron hand, Hun- 
dreds of reds are believed to have perished 
in the police firing. 


neighbour. He loves his bit of land so dearly 
that he would go to any length in defending 
his right to it. Malayalis are the most litigi- 
ous people in India. 

The inability of Keralites to act in con- 
cert has made them ineffectual in national 
life. The more Malayalis there are the more 
disputes and the more disunity. 


1 Malayali = a poet 

2 Malayalis = a Kerala Samajam 

3 Malayalis = the Kerala Sama- 
jam disbanded 

4 Malayalis = 5 trade unions 

5 Malayalis = 5 Malayalis 


The. literate, newspaper-reading work- 
“ers and peasants of Kerala cannot be led by 
the nose. They cannot be “swayed” like the 
masses in Uttar Pradesh or Bihar. Though 
the growth of a thinking electorate is to be 
welcomed it has had an unfortunate con- 
*sequence as far as Kerala is concerned: the 
absence of political solidarity. 


Foreign Exchange 


In asking the Centre for a more gener- 
ous allocation of funds Malayalis feel they 
are not asking for charity. They are only 
claiming their right to a share in the fruits 
of their Jabour. The area of Kerala is only 
1.12 per cent of the country's; the population 
less than 4 per cent of India's total. Yet tho 
State accounts for about 12% of our entire 
foreign exchange earnings. (This figure 
should not be taken «s strictly official. Pre- 
cise statistics of the foreign exchange earned 
by Kerala and other States are hard to come 
by. Government Departments at Trivandrum 
were not helpful. An agency in Bombay gave 
us approximate figures for some export 
items of Kerala—cashew, Rs 67 crores; fish" 
eries, Rs 50 crores; etc. We are however as- 
sured that the percentage of 12 is a reason- 
able guess.) 

—Continued 
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ture shows Ayyappa puja in Bom 


THEY GO TO AYYAPPA FOR REFUGE. Wherever Malayali Hindus go they take their gods 
with them. The worship of the Lord Ayyappa (the 
Hariharaputra) is special to Kerala. The chief centre of Ayyappa w 


“Saranam Ayyappa!” when they go on pilgrimage to this mountair f 
ARE A A ebay under the auspices of the Dharma Sasta Bhakta Samaj. 


Sanskrit name for this god is Sasta or 
orship is Sabarimala 
1 temple. Pic- 


Kerala spends Rs 100crores every year 
in procuring rice. In doing so its meagre 
financial resources are stretched to breaking 
point. Central investment under the Five- 
Year Plans has fallen woefully short of the 
State’s needs; also it bears no comparison 
with the blessings New Delhi has showered 
on other States. Kerala’s share in public sec- 
tor investment in industries for the First and 
Second Five-Year Plans was only Rs 79 lakhs 
out of Rs 920 crores! 


Apart from inadequate Ceniral aid what 
are the other factors inhibiting economic 
growth in Kerala? It is generally believed 
both in the State and outside that private 
enterprise is wary of making investments be- 
cause of constant Jabour trouble. Both CPI 
and CPM leaders stoutly deny that labour 
disputes are a major hindrance to Kerala’s 
industrial advancement. 


Red, Red Everywhere . e 


Workers in Kerala are more aware of 
their rights and more vocal than their 
counterparts in the rest of India. When you 
travel through the State you gain the im- 
pression that it is seething with labour trou- ^ 
ble. You see red flags, red bunting every- 
where. You hear shouts against “bloodthirsty 
capitalists" in towns and villages. (Oddly 
enough these cries are sometimes drowned 
by the loudspeaker blaring out playback 
singer Jesudas's "Saranam Ayyappa, Swami 
Saranam Ayyappa!”) Groups of workers 
stand in front of factories and offices with 
clenched fists held up in the air. 


If you talk to Communist leaders they 

ask you to study the statistics of indus- 
trial disputes and be cgnvinced that labour 
is £ot as much a cause of trouble in Kerala 
as in the rest of the country. Mr E. Balanan- 
dan (CPM), President of the Electricity 
Workers' Association and an MLA, whom I 
met at Iddikki said: "When you go back to 
Bombay tell your readers that people have 
an exaggerated notion about labour trouble 
in Kerala. Statistics show that the situation 
better here than in other States. Stories 

ut labour unrest in our State are lies.” 
Balanandzn, a mild-mannered man and 
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a persuasive speaker, also made the point 
that Kerala's progress was retarded because 
of neglect by the Centre.) 

I looked, up the official statistics for 
three years (1970, 1971 and 1972) and for 
four States (Kerala? Tamil Nadu, Maha- 
rashtra and West Bengal). The figures did 
not help me in coming to definite conclu- 
sions. The number of disputes during all the 
three years was the least in Kerala: more 
encouraging, the figures also showed a de- 
clining trend—283 to 193. But the number 
of man-days lost in this State in 1972 was 
very high: 2,151,702. In "Maharashtra the 
figure was 3,421,154 but tbe labour force 
involved was twice as much as in Kerala. 
We cannot draw any inferences from ab- 
solute figures: we must relate them to the 
total number of workers and the number of 
industrial units in the States-given for com- 
parison. 

The chief difficulty in iackling indus- 
trial disputes in Kerala is that workers are 
split intoa number of factions. Every unit 
has half a dozen unions or more. A further 
problem is the competition among political 
parties to gain the support of workers. To- 
day labour is in a position to blackmail the 
political parties. The latter are obliged io 
lend their support to employees’ demands 
however unreasonable they might be. The 
splintering of political parties side by side 
with the fragmentation of trade unions and 
the interaction between them constitute a 
major obstacle to the progress of Kerala. 

It must however be noted that, though 
the agricultural labourer in’ Kerala earns 
probably the highest wage in India, indus- 
trial workers (except perhaps in the bigger 
units) are among the most poorly paid in 
the country. The average respective wages 
of the two categories: Rs 7 and Rs 3.50. Also 
Jabour in this State is generally not prone to 
violence. 

Kerala does not possess some basic raw 
materials like iron and coal. (Iron ore depo- 
sits, though, were recently discovered near 
Calicut.) This, it is said, limits the possibili- 
ties of the State's industrial expansion. Ab- 
sence of iron and coal has not been a handi- 
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presence a gylarantee of economic eodd 


Bihar, which' contributes so much + 
mineral wealth of our country, is one th 
poorest States in India, poorer even Awe 
Kerala. The important thing is to Rev an 
strong industrial nucleus capable of atte 
ing more and more manufacturfng units 
was in this way that Maharashtra develo, t 
its indusiries. However that be, theid 
urgency about setting up a steel plant E- is 
where in the South, if not necessarily E 
Kerala. The entire South suffers besada 
steel is geographically beyond its reach. se 
Even with its available minerals Keral 
can fill the gaps in its weak industrial SUN 
ture. Its resources in the “rare earths” group 
have yet to be exploited. As Mr Achutha 
Menon pointed out, its sands can be used to 7 


make fibre glass. The State's traditional steel 
industries based on agriculture need to be vip 
completely reorganised. The coir industry is Indiz 
in a shambles and it is rumoured that a num- + will 
ber of cashew units have migrated to Tamil entir 
Nadu. But the Achutha Menon Ministry has Kera 
woken to their needs and is making large- Nadu 
scale investments to put them in order: Rs fp It su 
crores for coir and Rs 75 lakhs for cashew. State 
recei 
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THEY CAN’T BUY RICE, but they buy 
books. Mr D. C. Kizhekkemuri, Secretary 0. 
the Sahitya Pravarthaka Sahakarana SOn 
gham. The S.P.S. Sangham is a writers i 
cooperative, the only one of its kind x . 
India. Started in 1945 with a dozen member 
it has now agstrength of 500. It pays a rou in 
of 30 per cent, claimed to be the highest ^ 
the world. Among the S.P.S.S.'s prestige De. 
lications is Visva Vijnana Kosam, a" pice 
clopaedia in 10 volumes, printed in n 
time, at a cost pf Rs 30 lakhs, without 
subsidy. A notable feature of its sales: 


eer 10 
er cent the buyers are individuals, 7 
per cent of the buy lete set costs — 


institutipns, though the comp a 
Rs 600. The cooperative has also published ^ 
Malayaldm translation of the Quran A EC 
volumes and another of Das Kapital, t age ae 
ter for the first time in an Indian lang gan: 
in an unabridged form. The S.P.S.S.'s ‘lished 
One Book A Day. Most of the ore pack- 
writers in Kerala are not economical y 
ward! T. even pay income-tdr. ties 
the GIG du E the highest ro 
are Kesav Dev, Thakazhi, Parapura ^» 
rendran and S. K. Pottekkad. i 
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of synthetics. The Coir Research Laboratory 
4i Alleppey is trying to introduce improve- 
ments. The problems of the industry must be 
looked into with speed, for ih we Jose the 
market for coir it will not only; mean a loss 
in foreign exchange; hundreds of thousands 
of people will be thrown out of their jobs. 
The entire business of coconut growing needs 
to be rationalised and modernised. By adopt- 
ing scientific methods, Kerala gan double its 
output of coconuts, and thereby achieve self- 
sufficiency in coconut oil. (The State may 
profit from the exdmple of Karnataka where 
the per hectare yield is higher. In arecanut 
production Kerala has already lost its yield 
to its neighbour.) 


e 


Power 

Though Kerala does not have coal and 
steel, it has a major asset in its resources of 
water; it is known as-the "River State" of 
India. If all its water is harnessed the State 
will probably be able to supply power to the 
entire South. Until some ten years ago 
Kerala was borrowing power from Tamil 
Nadu. Now the position has been reversed. 
It supplies 400 million units per year to that 
State, Andhra Pradesh, Pondicherry and Goa 
receive daily 2 lakh units, 1.5 lakh units and 
1 lakh units respectively. When the Idikki 
project is completed Kerala can, it is claim- 
ed, earn Rs 12 lakhs extra every day. 


The present Surplus, it must be noted, | 
is due to the industrial backwardness 
of the State. The potential however is im- 
mense. Kerala holds the key to the energy 
crisis in India, It is a matter for surprise 
that the Centre does not take advantage of 
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KERALA CLAIMS the earliest Jewish, Christ 
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STILL HUNGRY? Mealtime at FACT. This fertiliser factory employs 3,600 people. 2,000 of 
them get a subsidised meal (costing oniy 35 paise), free tea and coffee. FACT has a high school, 
facilities for sports and a Kathakali troupe. The lowest category of workers are paid Rs 70 + 
Rs 273 d.a. The monthly wage bill is Rs 15 lakhs, 


the possibilities held out by Kerala. If New 
Delhi makes gore investments in starting 
hydro-electric projects here, it will, while 
wiping out a huge chunk of Kerala's unem- 
ployment, also be serving the entire nation. 
One should think the intensive harnessing 
of this State’s many rivers would pay better 
dividends than the pursuit of impractical 
schemes like the Ganga-Kaveri link-up. But 
the Centre is apparently taken up by fancy 
projects like Tarapur rather than down-to- 
.earth schemes. Someone in New Delhi has 
tripped up. 


The Kerala Government itself cannot be 
absolved of the charge of neglect. It cannot 
be forgiven for its failure to make use 

? of the surplus power the State produces to 
start small-scale industries in the various 
districts. While aid from New Delhi is un- 
doubtedly essential, Trivandrum need not 
wait for the big Marwari Or Parsi business 
houses to set up industries in the State. 


The Model is Punjab 


Kerala need not—should not—model it- 
self on Maharashtra or West Bengal in its 
attempt to gain prosperity. The greater part 
of Maharashtra is in many respects more 
backward than Kerala despite large-scale 
industrialisation. It is also pertinent to peint 
out that the per capita income in West Ben- 
gal, whose industrial complex is eee 
times bigger than Kerala’s; is Rs 2 less 
in the latter State. $ 


If Kerala needs a model, it should be 
Punjab or Haryana, Butthe question will be 


— Continued 
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ian and. Muslim settlements. It has a record 
of communal harmony which was broken only once: during the Moplah Revoit of ar: 
An offshot of the Khilafat movement and originally a peasant upsurge, it later took a 
communal turn. " 
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asked: does the Malayali have the enterprise 
of the Punfapi or the Haryanvi? Certain]y 
the Malayali Christian has it. Think of the 
pioneers, who in the face of opposition from 
whites and even at the risk of their lives, 
established the rubber plantations. Or of 
those who went to 'malarious and inhospita- 
ble Wynad in the hills of northern Kerala 
*and built prosperous settlements. Entrepre- 
neurial skill is not lacking in Kerala. But 
the Government has not created the climate 
for it to flourish as in Punjab and Haryana. 


The immediate salvation for Kerala lies 
in its fisheries. Ten years ago there was no 
fishing industry to speak of in the State. 
Today the seafood export from Kerala earns 
the country over'Rs 50 crores in foreign 
exchange. Marine exporís have almost un- 
limited possibilities. The development of 
fisheries will not only greatly ease the un- 
employment problem, it will also go a long 
way in meeting the deficit in food. (We plan 
to do a special feature on the subject.) 


In the years to come Kerala is going to 
be faced with a dilemma. If it is to keep 
pace with modern technology it may have to 
dispense with its present policy of "labour- 
intensive" units. In most of the establish- 
ments there are too many hands operating 
too few machines and turning out too few 
products. All the public sector factories (with 
the exception of Travancore Titanium Pro- 
ducts Ltd) are running on a loss. FACT em- 
ploys 3,600 people. General Manager V. K. 
Khanna told me he could do with fewer. The 
same is true of HMT at Kalamassery which 
has a strength of 2,300. ° 


Don't Retrench o 


The policy of recruiting workers in ex- 
cess of the need appears sensible for two 
reasons: it means jobs to more people (most 
of them educated) in an economy where the 
scope for agricultural expansion is nil. The 
way to rationalise industries in Kerala, at 
any rate during the present crisis created by 
unemployment, lies not in retrenchment but 
in starting more units. 


The füture of course will depend on poli- 
tical developments. At the moment there is 
peace. The Naxalites have been ° crushed; 
Ajita, Philip M. Prasad, etc, are in gaol. 
Mr Achutha Menon sagaciously holds the 
scales even between the various parties. He 
is something of an Ajatasatru (with no 
enemy bori;)——he has opponents but no real 
satrus. There is not a whisper against his 
character or integrity. His ability is also not 
questioned. But even he, one suspects, can- 
not fully address himself to the problems of 
his State. No Government in Kerala has so 
far fully devoted itself to constructive work. 
Managing to stay in, power i$ itself a full- 
time job. 


The Congress and the CPM are the 
major parties. Though twice as strong in the 
legislature than the CPI the former does not 
have the upper hand in the Government. 
None of its leaders has the stature of, say, 
Achutha Menon or E.M.S. Even so the Con- 
gress hopes to capture power all by itself in 
the next elections. In this it is relying main- 
ly on the students. 


The Kerala Students' Union (K.S.U.) is 
their student wing. It is the biggest organisa- 
lion with a strength of 5 lakhs including col- 


o 
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lege and high school students, The K.S.U. is 
emerging as the Chhatra Parishad of Kerala 
although its leaders claim that the C.P. takes 
inspiration from them. Among other stu- 
dents' organisations are the Students Fede- 
ration of India (CPM), the Kerala Students 
Congress (Kerala Congress), the All India 
Students' Federation (CPI), the Akhila Bha- 
ratiya Vidyarthi Parishad (Jana Sangh) and 
the Progressive Students’ Union (RSP). 


Elections to students’ unions cause more 
excitement than those to the legislature. 
Political parties keep an anxious watch on 
their results. If the 1975 poll in Kerala is 


` going to be decided, by students, the Congress 


is a safe bet. But we must take other factors 
into account: labour, for example. Both agra- 
rian and industrial workers are largely con- 
trolled by the CPM. 


* * * 


The question still remains. Is Kerala 
backward? 


^ The points in its favour: it is the clean- 
est State in India and breathtakingly beau- 
tiful; it has the highest literacy; its literature 
and cinema can compete with Bengals, its 
music and dance with Tamil Nadu's; its 
health and social services are the most ad- 
vanced; its road mileage is among the high- 
est in the country; it has excellent natural 
resources and an immense power potential; 
and it has manpower that is intelligent and 


skilled. *.0 


The points against this.otherwise cloud- 
cuckao-land: chronic food shortage and un- 
employment, primitive industries; the curse 
of caste. 


When one's mind goes back to Kerala 
one does not think of economics. One thinks 
of its skies and its hills and its sea and all 
the greenery that is in the world encom- 
passed on the canvas of Xs narrow littoral. 


One is reminded of the children laugh- 
ing and playing in.the coconut groves—and 


NOT DEAD WOOD. 
Timber of the jack- - 

tree transported from |; = 
Kalappara, Idikki dis- 7, 3 
trict. It is extensively |. 
used in building. 


“READ AND GROW.” At a literacy exhibi- 
tion organised in Trivandrum by the Kerala 
Granthasala Sangham. This association, uni- 
que in India, is spearheading the library 
movement in the state. *Vayichchu Vala- 
ruka" (“Read and Grow") is its slogan. 


one is sorry for having asked for Nirodh. 
Nubile girls in red and yellow pavadas with 
mocking smiles and burgeoning breasts and 
sad-faced boys with a touch of dark green 
on their lips and chins. 


o o 
Will industrialisation make their smiles 


and faces harsh? If so let Kerala remain 
backward. A romantic, reactionary, bour- 
geois wish. 


(Concluded) 
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Every theory is valid till it is re- 
futed. There is no such thing as 
“pure truth?” which is eternal. 
Even the simplest observation is 
qualified by in-built inferences 
and implied "hypotheses. When 
Sir Karl Popper first proposed 
these ideas im the thirfies, he 
went unheard. Today his inílu- 
enee is comparable to that exer- 
eised by some of the greatest 
minds of this cemtury, like Bert- 
rand Itussell and €. E. Moore. 
The book heing reviewed (Pop- 
per by Bryan Magee, Fontana/ 
Collins, 40 p) aims at making 
Popper familiar te the common 
mam. 


by JAGJIT SINGH 


HIS charming little book, a delightfule 

exegesis of Karl Popper’s philosophy of 
science, is a reminder that the race is nog 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong... 
but time and chance happeneth to all. The 
time and chance that befell Popper is the 
accident that he came of age ip the late 
twenties when the official philosophy of 
Western science happened to be that exer- 
cise in futility known as logical positivism. 
It came in the way of the recognition that 
was his rightful due. He should have be- 
come a household name among the educated 
laity decades ago. But his fame is still con- 
fined to the scientific elite even though the 
elite has in compensation acclaimed him 
“the greatest philosopher of science that has 
ever been". Magee’s book is aimed at mak- 
ing this philosopher’s philosopher the com- 
mon man’s guide as well. 


First Book Unpublished 


Although logical positivism is now dead 
as the dodo, thanks largely to Popper’s 
work, it was in full bloom at the time of 
his youth. Popper found it impossible to get 
his early books published in the form in 
which he wrote them. As Magee has pointed 
out, his first book still remains unpublished; 
and his first and seminal published work 
Logik der Forschung was a savagely abridg- 
ed version of a book twice as long. 


The rise of,logical positivism was due 
to the mistaken belief that if science is to be 
a corpus of “certain” knowledge, it must be 
rooted in mathematics. For mathematics, the 
so-called “queen of sciences’, alone was 
putatively in possession of a set of infallible 
principles of reasoning which enabled us to 
reach truth without going astray. Mathema- 
tical reasoning could then pile one certainty 
upon another in order to scale the heaven 
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reasoning is to avoid paradox and contradic- 
tion not only here and now but “for ever”, 
then it must be reduced to logic, which is 
nothing but language, or rather the syntax 
of a language, made perfect. | y 


But unfortunately no living language, 
no matter how rich, is so perfect that it 2l- 
lows us to speak with absolute certainty or 
assurance. The reason is that it does not pro- 
vide us with a criterion of truth. For as the 
logician Tarski has proved, if a language is 
sufficiently rich (as, for example, by includ- 
ing within it arithmetic), then there cannot 
exist a general criterion of truth. Such a 
criterion exists only for extremely poor arti- 
ficial languages. This is really an offshoot 
of Godel' celebrated thegrem that if any 
logical system that includes arithmetic con- 
tained a proof of its own consistency, it 
would also contain one of its own incon- 
sistency. Consequently it would appear to 
be fatal to a system if we could find a gene- 
ral proof of its consistency within it. Proofs 
of consistency of various logical schemes do 
indeed exist, but only by going outside the 
frames of the schemes themselves. 


Observation Is Impure 

Since logical positivists managed to 
drain language of all meaning and content 
in order to make “certain” what they did 
say, the methodology of science had to re- 
treat to only “pure” observation. “Pure” ob- 
servation then became the basis of empiric- 
ism, on which science was to be reared, But 
here again—as Popper demonstrated with 


tures and Refutations 


The Growth of Scien- — 
tific Knowledge; Of 
Clouds and Clocks; 
and Objective Know- 
ledge: An Evolution- 
ary Approach. Sir 

Popper is a British — 
citizen of Austrian 


origin. 


web of inferences and implied hypotheses. 
To look, to listen, to taste means asking load- 


ed questions. Pure observations, 


any prior théorizing, turns out to be pure 
chimera. It therefore follows that scientific 
method is not what it is often alleged to be, — 
namely collecting pure observations and then — 
drawing conclusions from them. Indeed, 
such a method can never be put to use for — 
the simple reason that you cannot collect 
observations unless you first anchor them to 


a problem or purpose. 
Vain Quest For Certainty 


It is a great merit of Popper that he res- 
cued the philosophy of science from the dead 
end towards which logical positivists in 
their vain quest for "certainty" on the one. 
hand, and empiricists with their insistence — | 
on “pure” observation without a problem or — 
purpose on the other, were driving it. He 
was right in asserting that scientific know- 
ledge can never be certaifi, nor free of all 
implicit or underground theorizing. Even the 


best established theories may 
—as they often are—by the 
new facts and observations, or 


of untenable assumptions that underlay our 


earlier observations, or both. 


follows that scientific endeavour should not 
be unduly obsessed either with “absolute 
certainty” or theory or with the “purity” of- 
its supporting observations. Both are un- 


attainable anyway. 


It should rather aim,at the growth of 


scientific knowledge in such 


unalloyed by 


be subverted —— 
emergence of 
the revelation’ 


It, therefore, — 


a way 
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century, the emergence of a number of para- “pure” observation. Popper undermined the DUE A asymptote o ies 

doxes of the infinite (which were virtually Baconían ideal of observation without tacit p chin, limit, Both o 


that is, growth as well as contin 
closer approximation to truth, are - 


—Continued. 


presuppositions by pointing to the mechan- 
ism of observation itself. He showed that 
our simplest observations are an inextricable 


the old paradoxes of Zeno, like Achilles pur- 
suing the tortoise and never overtaking it) , 
in a new guise, showed that if mathematical 
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achieved by continualzy devising new experi- 
ments designed not so much to *confirin" as 
to “refute” our earlier hiypothésis or theory. 
For if an experiment designed, to refute a 
theory confirms it instead, it is double con- 
firmation. But if, on the other hand, it does: 
refute it, as intended, it is merely an indi- . 
catiom that the theory is not at any rate the 
whole truth and is in need of reformation 
wholly or in part. The reformulated version 
must take in its stride the older observations 
besides taking care of the new. 


Popper has neatly condensed the under- 
lying pattern of this process in a formula: 
P— IT EEP 
where P: is the initial problem, TT the ten- 
tative theory proposed, EE the process of 
error elimination applied to the tentative 
theory and P: the resulting solution with its 
attendant new problems. The process is not 
cyclic but helical as P: is always different 
from P, for even a complete failure to solve 

a problem teaches us something. 


Take, for the sake of illustration, the 
most ubiguitous problem of our daily life— 
earth’s gravity (P:). Seeing apples fall in 
orchards, we may formulate the tentative 
theory (TT) or hypothesis that "all objects 
when dropped fall to the ground with equal 
acceleration". We now design an experi- 
ment (EE) to refute it. This may be done by 
dropping a feathét and a pebble from the, 
roof of, say, Qutab Minar. If we do so, we 
will find that the pebble falls much quicker 
thus repudiating our hypothesis. We are? 
therefore, obliged to amend it to make it 
truer—by now saying that “all objects when 
dropped in vacuum fail to the ground with 
equal acceleration” (P:). 2 
Experimenting 

This experiment of dropping a feather 
and a pebble in a vacuum was in fact per~- 
formed by Torecelli some three centuries ago 
and was found to conform to the new hypo- 
thesis, now stated. To refute the newly 
amended hypothesis, we design yet another 
experiment. We now drop the feather at the 
equator,and the pebble at the North Pole 
and gice versa both in vacuum and from 
equal height. We then find that the object 
dropped at the North Pole, be jt the feather 
or the pebble, falls faster. In other words, 
what counts for greater acceleration is not 
the object we drop but the location where 
it is dropped. The new observation entails 
a further revision of our earlier hypothesis, 
which now becomes the still truer statement 
that “all objects when dropped at any given 
location on earth fall, in vacuum, to the 
ground with equal acceleration”. It will be 
seen how our starting hypothesis became 
truer with successive refutations, It is true 
that my illustration is an artificial construct 
made up merely to illustrate a point. But 
this is precisely how scientific knowledge 
grows. We start with a hypothesis or theory. 
We confront it with observations specially 
contrived to refute it. The more it with- 
stands the attempted refutations either in its 
original or amended form, the neafer it is 
likely to be to truth. . 


Although there is much more to Popper's 
methodology of science than what may ap- 
pear from the foregoing account I have 
given, I am deliberately restraining myself 
from further exposition of his methodology 
for two reasons. First, I hope my account of 
Popperism is like a trailer shot that spurs 
you to see the film (Magee's book) or better 
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still the whole serial (the complete works of 
the master himself). Secondly, I must con- 
serve the remainder of my space to explain 
my reasons for tne sole dissent I have with 
Magee and Popper. 

Magee affirms that he “cannot see how 
any rational man can have read Popper’s 
critique of Marx and still be Marxist”. And 
yet the fact remains that one-third of our 
world’s inhabitants live today under govern- 
ments which call themselves Marxist. 
Magee himself concedes as much. But the 
concession made is intended only to enhance 
the philosophical stature of Popper’s David 
as the slayer of the Marxist Goliath. It does 
not seem to occur to him that such a global 
phenomenon as Marxism cannot be destroy- 
ed by mere verbal rapiers even if they are 
forged by such a Vulcan as Sir Karl Popper. 
But Y will come to it later. 


Centralised vs Piecemeal Planning 


The core of Popper's critique of Marx- 
ism is briefly: The state management of pro- 
duction on the grandiose scale that Marxism 
entails inevitably leads to centralized plan- 
ning. The centralized planner must then 
simplify his problems by eliminating indi- 
vidual differences "by trying to control and 
stereotype interests and beliefs by education 
and propaganda" thereby suppressing "free 
expression of thought, especially critical 
thought". According to Popper, such an up- 
shot cannot be averted "even assuming the 
unlimited and unvarying berievobence of the 
powerful planners”. 


ə But it seems to have escaped Popper 
that if the centralised planning of the bene- 
volent planners has the unintended conse- 
quence of installing a Big Brother bureau- 
cracy, the alternative of “piecemeal” plan- 
ning whereby each private company, busi- 
ness, or corporation plans its own growth in 
the affluent capitalist countries of the West, 
has already begun to threaten the exhaustion 
of our planet's most valuable resources “As 
well as its ecology. As Prof Jay Forrester 
and others have warned, if the industrial- 
ised countries of the affluent West continue 
to pursue growth—inevitable without the 
restraint that can only be imposed by cen- 
tralised planning—the whole thing will 
come to a horrible end in about a hundred 


years from now. ^ 


Multinational Corporations - 


It, therefore, follows that centralised 
planning, which Marxists advocate, far from 
being diffused into piecemeal planning 
should on the contrary be magnified to a 
global scale purely to ensure the survival 
of the human race. But this is not all. For 
rise of the massive and ever-growing multi- 
national corporations has virtually trans- 
formed “piecemeal” planning of each indi- 
vidual concern into monolithic planning even 
in capitalist countries. In fact, in the field 
of agriculture, to cite an instance, there is 
more monolithie planning in “capitalist” 
America than in “socialist” India, as Prof 
Galbraith once quipped. Such monolithic 
planning by cartels, corporations and other 
state agencies is subject to precisely the 
same critique as centralised planning, name- 
ly: “It is easy to concentrate power in ong 
hand but impossible to consolidate in one 
mind the knowledge required to use that 
power because of its diffusion in many 
minds.” s T 

It must be acknowledged, in fairness*io 
Popper, that some of the tragic consequences 
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unaware of the conjugate incompatib 
various results of anything we may « 
to do. Thus if we set up a legal system 
signed to save at all costs an innocent fro 
being pronounced guilty, we have 
the unintended consequence that many ri. 
minals will also go scot free, thus erodin, 
law and order and possibly causing a ' a 
breakdown of civilised society. Then agai 
if we design a drug control system rigorous 
enough to prevent the emergence of pois 
ns z in ee we shall at the same 
ime e the disco anaceas 
ker pencil very of new p ms 
More generally, as statisticians have 
proved, if we try to reduce to zero the pri 
bability of making one type of error (like 
accepting a hypothesis when it is actually 
false), we will certainly make the conju- 
gate error of rejecting it when it is true. 


There is thus inevitably a conflict between 


what we intend to do and what we actually 
do. It is this more or less irreconciliable con- - 
flict between intent and outcome of our ac- 


tions that gives rise to the tragedy of philo- 
sophy. 


Deed And Word 0d 


The tragedy is that every philosophy 
that accords priority to deed over word may 
be undone by the inevitable incompatibility 
of the goals of its seeking—like unlimited 
benevolence with uninterrupted production, 
or, minority rights and national integration, 
etc. One can, therefore, always find argu- 
ments to subvert such philosophies or ideo- 
logies. But the validity of the arguments de- 
pends on whether or not the ideology 
“works” in practice. This is merely to say 
that proofs of such ideologies or theories are 
concrete deeds as Mayakovsky said in his | 
celebrated poem Lenin. The situation is by 
no means peculiar to philosophy, and its off- 
shoot, sociology. It arises in a mild form even 
in relatively complex scientific fields like 
atomic physics and quantum chemistry. The 
physicists and quantum chemists meet the 

«situation by continually inventing weird ar- 
guments, bizarre reasoning, and even "useful - 
fictions" like the resonating structures of 
Linus Pauling, not because they are “true” 
or "rationally" defensible but because they 

o seem to “work” in practice. The practice jus- 
tifies the weird arguments and even “useful 
fictions”. 

I may be mistaken in my Marxist bias. 
But it seems to me that Mérxism has work- 
ed well enough in practice. It has, during 
the past fifty odd years, captured one-third 
of the globe by providing the peoples of 
these lands with a credible ideology. It con- 
tinues to inspire millions of men, and not 
only those living under Marxist regimes, to 
shed their last drop of blood in its defence 
as indeed the practically unarmed peasants 


x. 
of North Vietnam are doing at this very mo- 


ment. And this brings me to the point to 
which I promised to revert later, It is simply 
this, The Marxist conquest of one-thimd of 
our globe? to which Magee refers in his 
book merely to equate Popper to Marx, is. 


more cogent rebuttal of Popper's critique 


than any one can produce by purely ve 
argumentation. It is the deed refuting 


xy 
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as enlarged with the inclusion of 


the Kannada-speaking areas of Madras. Bombay an d Nis elena 
the Lingayats emerged as the dominant community, a "post on i h 
till then by the Vokkaligas. The Lingayats are Virashaivites or m - 
tant Shaivites. one of the most well-organised Hi n du communit os- 
They have eontributed to Sanskrit and Kannada literature, and have 
played a notable part in the spread of education. 


When Mysore (now Karnataka) w 


S 


SAINT DASAVESH WARA (1105-1165) who reformed Saivism and preached against caste and 
oy ity. He served as the chief of treasury at the court of King Bijjala of Karnataka . 

no conquered the Chalukya Empire. The saint was am ardent devotee of Siva but he 
clashed with the orthodox king on the question of the reforms. 
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Their contribution to the religion 
losophy and literature of India is of lon 
standing. Sanskrit, Kannada, Telugu ad i 
Marathi are the languages they have en. 
riched. Siddhantashikhamani, Basavg Py. |j 
rana, Kriyasara are among the well-known | 
works in Sanskrit; Basava Puranamu and D 
Shivayoga Saramu in Telugu; and Leelavish. | 
vambhara in Marathi. fe 
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Vachana, a unique form in Kannada || 
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are held in special este€m. The Sunya Sam- mahaka 
padane, the quintessence of Virashaivism, is ghavan} 
comparable to the Dialogiles of Plato. garded 
Poets like Harihara, Raghavanka and A uber 
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sance in Kannada literature. Harihara gave 
a new turn to Kannada literature through 
the form called Ragale. Out of the five 
mahakavyas (great poetical works) of Ra- 
ghavanka, the Harishchandra Kayya is re- 
garded as one of the best works in the lan- 
guage. The Prabhulingaleele of Chamerasa 
and the Tripadis of Sarvajnya are landmarks 
in the history of Kannada literatüre. Among 
mystic poets Nijaguna Shivayogi and Mag- 
geya Mayideva are outstanding. o 


This rich literary tradition of Virashai- 
vites is kept up today by Halakatti, Basa- 


ASTORAL RITESbers of the bride's family pound rice, Most of the 
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vanal, B. Shivamurthy Shastri, Nandimath, 
S. S. Bhoosnurmath and L. Basavaraju. Ma- 
dhura Channa, Ja. Cha, Ni. Siddhayya Pu- 


ranik, Basavaraj Kattimani, Jayadevitai Li- 
E 


gade, G. S. Shivarudrappa, M. S. Sunkapur, 
C. S, Kanvi Chandrashekhar Patil gre other 
names that come to mind, The Swamiji of 
the Nava Kalyan Math has contributed to 
philosophical literature, Prof. S. S. Mal- 
wad and S. S. Bhoosnurmath have laid the 
foundations of modern criticism. B. Puttas- 
wamiah, H, Tipperudraswamy and S. S. 
Bhoosnurmath have been winners of th 
Sahitya Akademi awards. * 


or Lingayat Shaiv- 

nd the bride's meck, 

ceremony is over, 
Over 80 per cent of the educational ia- 
stitutions in Karnataka are patronised by 
the Lingayats. There are many associations 
and societies that look after the educational 
needs of the people, but they are too nume- 
rous to be listed here. But mention 
however must be made of educationists like 
Dr D. C. Pavate, former Governor of Punjab, 
Dr S. C. Nandimath, Dr A. S. Adke, A. C. 
Devegouda and J. B. Mallaradhya. The Lin- 
gayat Maths have played a special part in 
the spread of education, The Swamijis of 
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Dharwar Suttur, Siddhaganga, Sirigere and 
Belgaum look after thousands of students— 
feeding and teaching them. 


As rulers, ministers and soldiers, the 
Lingayats were the moulders of the politi- 
cal scene in the past. The Kakatiya kings of 
Andhra Pradesh, the Sangama kings of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, ihe rulers of Kaladi 
Kodagu, Belawadi, etc, were ali Lingayats. 
Lingayat queens like Rudrammadevi, Chan- 
namma Kaladi, Mallamma of Belavadi, 
Channamma of Kittur have made a mark in 
history by their heroism. Channamma of Kit- 
tur fought the British earlier than the Rani 
of Jhansi. Ministers like Basaveshwara, Ke- 
reya Padmarasa and Lakkanna Dandesha 
were acknowledged as able administrators. 


The first four Chief Ministers of the 
reorganised Mysore State were Lingayats. 


The Lingayat community has champion- 
ed the following principles from the days of 
Basaveshwaara. 


1. A casteless society. 
2. Removal of untouchability 


3. Dignity of labour 


The characteristic socio-religious fea- 
tures of Lingayats are the non-obscrvance 
of Pancha Sutakas, Sixteen Karmas and 
their allegiance only to Ishtalinga. Their tra- 
dition acknowledges five Pithas (seats)— 
Balehonnur, Kedar, Kashi, Srisaila and Uj- 
jain. All these are of the Acharya order. To 
these we may add the Pithas of Chitradurga 
and Murusaviramath of the Prabhudeva 
order. Besides these, the Pithas of Suttur 
and Sirigere too are important. 


Shad-Sthala, the sixfold spiritual heirar- 
cry, Ashta-varanas, the eightfold spiritual 
aids to Lingayat faith and Pancharas, the 
fivefold disciplines of life, are the cardinal 
principles of Lingayat philosophy. 


The Lingayat world-view holds that God 
is real and that the goal of life is to attune 
oneself to the Divine and bring harmony 
into life. 


The metaphysical aspect of the Lingayat 
philosophy is known as Saktivisishtadvaita. 
According to this school the soul has the po- 
tential power to become God, as a seed has 


RITES AND CUSTOMS 
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All Lingayats wear the sacred thread, even womenfolk. They do not 
eremate their dead, but bury them. These rites distinguish them 
from other Hindus. But the community observes all major festivals 
like Vijaya Dashami, Sankrant, Ganesh Chaturthi and Divali. Men 
and women must wear the linga all their lives. 
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s Puritan in flavour and democratic th 
Lingayat philosophy does not deny spin e 
attainments because of caste or sex, Mice 
cism is brought within the purview of as i- 
day life. Realisation of the ultimate ea 
process, a becoming, which veaches fulfil. 
ment here and now. Lingayatism blends to- 
gether firmly man’s spiritual and social life 
and teaches the art of right living. 


HE Lingayats acknowledge only one 
God, Siva, and reject Brahma and 
Vishnu, the other two of the Hindu Triad, 
They revere the Vedas, but disregard the 
lgter commentaries on which the Brah- 
mins rely. They deny the supremacy of 
Brahmins, and pretend to be free from caste 
distinctions, though at the present day caste 
is in fact observed amongst them, They de- 
clare that there is no need for sacrifices, 
penances, pilgrimages, or fasts. 

In the Madras case ‘Somasekat vs Maha- 
deva (1930)’ it was held, "Lingayats whose 
only God is Siva and who acknowledge the 
authority of the Vedas are bound by Hindu 
Law except in so far as it is modified by 
custom.” Thus the Lingayats of Madras were 
apparently not regarded as Sudras. How- 
ever, in the former Bombay Presidency it 
was held in ‘Gopal vs Hanmant (1839)’ and 
‘Fakirgouda vs Gangi (1898)’ that the, Lin- 
gayats of the Presidency were Sudras and 
not Vaishyas.e 


Dissenters 


This unfortunate decision was perhaps 
based on the wide departure of the Linga- 
yats from the recognised Hindu customs n 
maiters of birth, marriage and death. 


To Lingayats, marriage is à sacrament. 
Most of the marriages are arranged 
though there are stray cases of Lingay? 
boys marrying Muslim and Christian girls 
after their,initiation into the Lingayat 307 
In case the boy chooses to embrace ihe git! 
religion, he is ostracised. Premarital lov 
and courtship are unknown. Polygamy ^, 
widely practised before the Hindu Mart pe 
Act of 1955 was passed. Marriage gos 


boy to his sister’s or his materna. ^ (we 
daughter is prevalent, disregarding og 
degrees. of prohibited relationship 


“sapinda” relationship. gn 
e through 


Marria z ls are mad à : 
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SACRED LINGAYAT SPOT— 
Krishna and the Malaprabha. 
(lingaikya) here. 
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KOODALASANGA 
Sri Basaveshwara is believed to have attained his samadhi 


Poems of Akka Mahadevi 


MA. It is the confluence of the 


and Basavanna 


(Translated by Dr D. C. Pavate) 


Of what avail a tree 

Unless it offers. shade? S 
Of what agail is wealth 

Unless there’s charity? M 
Of what avail a cow 

Who yields no milk?, 

Of what avail a lovely face , 

Unless it goes with righteousness? 

Of what avail the heaped-up dish 
Unless there is the will to serve? 


o 


—Akka Mahadevi 


What sort of religion can it be 
Without compassion? 
Compassion needs must be 
Towurds all living things: 
Compassion is the root 

Of all religious faiths. 


Cry, cry, O goat, 

That you're slain 

In accordance with the Vedas. 
Cry, ery, before them 

That read the Vedas! 

Cry, cry before them 

That hear the Sastras! 

Lord Kudalasangama 


PAEA | 


Will take a fit toll 
For what yowve wept! 


In making a pot 

The clay comes first; 
In making an ornament 

The gold comes first; . 

In knowing Siva's path 

The Gurws path comes first... 


o 


Can there be piety * 
In words and more woyds? : 

Can there be piety 

Unless your body is spent, 

Unless your heart is spent, 

Unless your wealth is spent? 


Does not a crow, on seeing a crumb, 
Call to its flock? 

Does not a hen, on finding a morsel, 
Call, clacking, to her brood? E 
If, being a bhakta, aman lacks loyalty 
To his own faith, ^ 

He's worse than her or crow... 


All worthless persons utter Om, 
But even as they recite it, do not know 
its meaning... : 


—Basavanna 


SAMADHI OF PRABHUDEVA, a contemporary of Sri Basaveshwara. 
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NAMAKARAN A—naming ceremony. After 
the rites the child is fussed over by relatives. 
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The marriage ceremony is performed by 
the ayyanawar (priest) chanting mantras. 
There is no custom of the Saptapadi in a 
Lingayat marriage. No consummation takes 
place on the marriage night. The bride goes 
to her parents, the bridegroom too spends a` 
a day with his relatives leaving his house. 
The consummation takes place on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday or Saturday. In the first 
year of married life excessive indulgence is 
prevented: there is a month of abstinence 
when the girl must go to her parents, which 
restraint has been prescribed long since by 
custom. The period of menstruation is not 
regarded as impure and as a period of seclu- 
sion, but sexu&l intercourse is not permitted. 


In the fifth month of the first pregnancy 
the girl goes to her parents: it is their res- 
ponsibility to bear all expenses of the con- 
finement, Even after delivery, the girl con- 
tinues to stay with her parents for about 
3 to 5 months, when perforce abstinence is 
observed. These customs indicate as to how 
remarkably enlightened were Lingayats of 
«olden times* about matters of sexl 


Birth'of a male is heralded with app- 
lause while that of a female is regretted. 


Believing in the dicium, *Dust thou art, 
to dust thou returnest", Lingayats bury their 
"Head, instead of burning them. An "ayya- 
nawar" presides over the burial ceremony. 
After giving the last bath, the body is anoint- 
ed with “vibhuti” (ash) and dressed up. 
It is kept even for a day to await an 
outstation relative. The body which is placed 
in a padmasan (squatting position) is car- 
ried to the burial ground amidst bhajan 
and music of cymbals followed by a proces- 
sion. It is buried in the gravé keeping the 
squatting posture after removing all the 
clothes excepting a loin-cloth and the Linga. 
People chant, “What hecame of the creation 
of Siva? It became Linga.” £ 


Among Lingayats, there is no mourning 
period nor are the yearly sradha ceremonies 


performed after a death. Lingayats believe in 
rebirth. 


In the case of death of a pregnafit wo- 
man her body is burnt since the Lingayats 
believe that magicians dig out such dead 
bodies for the skull and forearms which they 
use in their sorcery, 


—JAGDISH G. SAMBRANI 
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Mr VEERENDRA PATIL (b 
1924), a loyal follower of Mr Ni- 
Jalingappa, succeeded him as 
Chief Minister in 1968. Prior to 
that he had held a number of 
portfolios in the Mysore Cabinet 
including Public Works, Mr Patil, 
who is an able administrator, re- 
signed as Chief Minister in April 
1971, following the victory of the 
Congrers-R in the elections. He 
is a gifted speaker in Kannada. 


Dr D. C. PAVATE (b 1899) 
earned a Cambridge Tripos in 
Mathematics at the age of 28, 
joined Banaras Hindu University 
and later the Bombay Education- 
al Service. He retired from the 
BES in 1954 and was soon after 
elected Vice-Chancellor of Kar- 
nataka University, Dharwar. In 
1967 he was appointed Governor 
of Punjab which office he relin- 
quished recently, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, 


Mr B. D. JATTI (b 1912), who 


started his palitical career in the 
Jamakhandi Staie, was for some 
time Parliamentary Secretary to 
Mr B. G. Kher when the latter 
was Chief Minister of Bombay. 
After the general election of 1952 
he became Deputy Minjster for 
Health, Bombay, which office he 
held until the reorganisation of 
States. He was Chief Minister of 
Mysore between 1958-62. 


In 1968 Mr Jatti was appointed 
Lt Governor of Pondicherry. 
Four years later he went to Bhu- 
baneswar as Governor of Orissa. 


Mr M. S. KANNAMWAR 
(1900-1963) rose from ticket col- 
lector to Chief Minister of Maha- 
rashtra. He was one of the most 
popular leaders of that State and 
was affectionately called “Dada- 
saheb”, He was the Editor of 
Loksenak and Nanasandesha, 
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Mr S. NIJALINGAPPA (b 
1902) has the distinction of hay- 
ing been President of two Con- 

"gresses—the Indian National 
Congress and Congress (O). One 
of the few leaders from Karna- 
taka to have attained national 
stature, he played a notable part 
in the politics of the post-Nehru 
era. But how effective it was is a 
matter of debate, His handling of 
the crisis in the Congress in 1969 
when he was its President is 
generally regarded as inept. Mr 
Nijalingappa, who was Chief Mi- 
nister of Mysore for two Success- 

ive terms, has ceased to be a po- 
litical force today. 


Mr H. SIDDAVEERAPPA (b 
1906), Health Minister of Karna- 


taka, is an able administrator 
» 


with a reformist zeal. He was 
chiefly instrumental in establish- 
ing the Medical University in his 
State, the first of its kind in In- 
dia. He led the Indian delegation 
to FAO in 1954, and to ECAFE in 
1955. 


ota? $ ` 
Mr GUBBI VEERANNA (1891 
1973), the famous stage actor and 
humorist, was the first man to 
produce films in Kannada, In 
1955 fe received she Sangeeta 
Natak Akademi Award and latei 


a Doctorate of Karnataka Uni 
versity. 
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Mr G. V. HALLIKERI, who was 
Chairman of the Mysore Legisia- 
tive Council, was one of the arch- 
itects ‘of united Karnataka. He 
took a leading part in the Gan- 
dhian programme of rural re- 
construction. In 1952 he w as 
elected to the Bombay Assembly. 
After the reorganisation of States 
he became a member of the My- 
Sore Legislative Council. 


Dr A. S. ADKE is the Vice 
Chancellor of Karnataka Univer- 
sity, Dharwar. Originally belong- 
ing to the Bombay Government 
service, he was appointed Princ- 
ipal of the Karnataka Regional 
Engineering College, Surathkal, 
in 1960. 
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Mr BASAVARAJ KATTIMANI 
(b 1919) is onè of the most out- 
Standing Kannada authors, A 
prodigious writer, he has 37 
novels io his credit, He is the 
first Kannada writer to have 
been given the Nehru Award, 
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Mr MALLIKARJUN MAN- 
SOOR is an outstanding Hindus- 
tani musician. He is a disciple of 
Manji Khan who was a son of the 
great Alladiya Khan. At present 
he is an adviser to All India Ra- 
dio, Dharwar. “Sangeet Ratna” 
and Padma Shri are the awards 
he has won. Among Carnatic 
composers he is an admirer of 
Muthuswami Dikshitar. 


Dr M. C. MODI, the well- 
known eye surgeon, was once 
described by, Pravda as “the 
Cataract king." He has done more 
than 3,50,000 operations, a world 
record, a 


Mr KUMAR GANDHARVA (b 
1925) is one o : 
Hindustani 
name is S 
When h 


ing in music from Prof. 
B. R. Deodhar, 


Mr J. B. MALLARADHYA, an 
educationist of re pute and a 
promoter of sports. He was Vice- 
President of the All-India Coun- 
cil of Sports. The International 


Recreation Association, 


York, awarded him a medal of 
merit in 1969. 


New, 


Mr NEELAKANTHARAO A. 
KALYANI (b. 1928) the well- 
known industrialist, is Manag- 
ing Director of Bharat Forge 
Company. He. is also associated 
with the Kirloskar Pneumatic 
Co., the Industrial Finance Cor- 
Poration of India and the Agri- 


cultural Finance Corporation of 
India. 


Mr S. M. PATIL (b, 1919) is the 
Chairman of H.M.T. He has won 
the Sir Walter Puckey Prize from 
London and was a consultant to 
ECAFE, He was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science by the Karnataka Uni- 


May | tell you that | am indispensable to your 
secretary for efficient planning of your business? 
| have been made with super-white, smooth 
and glazed paper. Neat and decent 
printing beautify my 
person. | hold valuable 

information on many important matters. 

l am nicely dressed in very elegant 

plastic’ cover. As a token of my distinct 

personality and for your_convenience, 

l bear a square mark 5 [RE on 

every date. Can you guess who | am ? 

Well, | am 1974 RAJAT DIARY 

& DESK REFIL, your most 

faithful and favourite companion. 


a Rajat | 
=] STATIONERY MART 
183, Abdul Rehman Street, à 
Bombay 400 003. 

Ph: 326707 


to your 
secretary 
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RECHARGE 
YOUR BODY'S 
BATTE 


(‘Silver’ foraVien, ‘Gold’ for Women). Available at all leading chemists. 
OKASA CO. PVT. LTD.,12 Gunbow Street, P.O. Box No:396, Bombay-400 001. 


Mr B, BASAVALINGAPPA, 
Karnataka Minister for Municipal 
Administration, has resigned fol- 
lowing the violent agitation 
against his alleged disparaging 
remarks about Kannada litera- 
ture. He is reported to have com- 
pared Kannada books to cattle 
feed. The trouble took a commu- 
nal turn and led to clashes bet- 
ween caste Hindus and Harijans. 
The Minister belongs to a Sche- 
duled Caste, Mr Basavalingappa 
emphatically denied the remarks 
attributed to him. He said he had 
merely advised students to 
"broaden their vision" by read- 
ing the literature of all countries. 


Ve 


| 
P 


TABLE 


Take Okasa. 
The world-famous tgnic me y 
restorative tablets. 
Helps power you anew with 
6 biochemicals, 10 essential 
vitafhins and 6 minerals, . 


e E9undation Trust, BIS 6 Gangoue: i 


While you dédit ^^ 
Binaca Cold Cream 
works deep beneath 
your skin to make 

your dreams come true. 


yo o 


I cleansed my face with 
Binaca Cold Cream as 


Ss 
I do every night, SKI 
because it reaches deep | | i D 
into the pores and E y 
> removes hidden dirt. stand | 
pa ce | M% 
E : | Se 
E zem 23 : | “I am 
I applied it again and sea wil 
- went.to sleep. My face felt | safely. 
xdi 4 | sea wil 
so fresh and clean, J | xa 
_ immediately drifted into a | E 
^ deep slumber... full pa; 
4 
con 
his dut 
followi1 
J EI 
= i just dic 
ms | could s 
Ea end." 
N = + y bf i y T 
BV ; fh Eom 
x +3 T dreamt I was walking ^i ^, inne Pe 
on a vast silvery ocean. The big into a space ship. 
moon was coming closer The hatch opened and a emo 
and closer... handsome man reached out to me... 
D 
He pulled me into his ship. x | BESSER | 
He took my face in his hands and I awoke and saw for 


myself. 
My complexion was dewy soft ! 
and smooth. I was beautiful... 
It wasn't just a dream. 


| 


ae ; 
said, You are the most beautiful wd 
woman I’ve ever seen." ex 
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SKED what the difference was between 
A Time and Eternity, Albert Einstein re- 
plied: “If I take the time to explain this to 
you, you will need an eternity to under- 
stand it.” 


V OSES, standing on the shore of the Red 

Sea with his press agent, annources: 
“I am now going to raise my hand and the 
sea will part so my people can walk across 
safely. Then I will lower my hand and the 
sea will come together again." 

Elated, his press agent screams: “Baby, 
you pull that one off and I'll get you two 
full pages in the Old Testament." 


HE preacher's wife had sust died, and in 

consequence he wished to be relieved of 

his duties for the week-end, so he sent the 
following message to his bishop: 


"I regret to inform you that my wife has 
just died, and I should be obliged if you 


could send me a substitute for the week- 
end." 


"m ag, ; —from “Punch” 
mooq UE the mood, and if I was in the 
d both probably fall off." 


ə 
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; teacher asked her children’s art class 
nd Adi n the blackboard their im- 
mne t e most exciting thing they 
. One little h 
Jagged line. 

"What's that?» 

"Lightning, " said the b 

i ing, oy. 
I see lightning, I get so eem 
"Very good,” 


Next, a little girl dr i 
5 ew i 
the broad side of E ake ae 


OY got up and drew a long 


asked the teacher. 


"Every time 
I scream!” 
Said the teacher. 


of thunder, Which always 


excited her, The teacher thought that ex- 


cellent too, 


Then little Jerry stepped up to the 
board and made a single dot and sat down. 
"What's that?” 


A queried the teach 

bit perplexed. STE 
“Is a period,” replied Jerry. 

“Well, Jerry, what’ 


Peet S so exciting about a 


"I don't know, teacher," 
"But my sister missed two 
whole family's excited!" 


the boy replied. 
of 'em and my 


“GAY, what was all the excitement at 
Dick’s place last night?” 
“Oh, a girl was playing the violin in 
her pajamas and the string broke.” 
US 9 
"yov mean to tell me that, under your 
^, System, everybody shares?" 


"That is correct." 


"You mean if you had two cars, you'd 
give me one?" 


“Yes” 


“And if you had six thousand dollars, 
you'd give me three thousand?” 

“Yes.” a 

“And if you had two shirts, you’d give 
me one?” 

“No,” 

“How come?” 


“T have two shirts.” 


A old lady kept a parrot which yas al- 

ways swearing. Every Sunday she kept 
a lid over the cage, removing it or Mon- 
day morning, thus preventing the parrot 
from swearing on the Sabbath. 

On a Monday she saw the minister com- 
ing towards the house; so she again placed 
the cover on the cage. As the reverend 
gentleman was about to step into the parlour, 
the parrot remarked, “This has been a damn- 
ed short week!" 


ILE walking to the church for his Sun- 
day morning sermon, the minister came 
upon a small boy playing in a sand pile and 
obviously not intending to go to any church 
services. Not knowing that the boy was the 
son of the city's most widely known spiri- 
tualist and that his father had been dead 
for some time, the minister stopped to re- 
prove the boy. He said: 
“My boy, doesn't your father ever speak 
to you about going to church?" 
“I don't know,” promptly replied the lad. 
*Ma says that Pa seems to be trying to get 


some kind of a message through, but the 
“noise of the shovelling keeps drowning out 


his’ voice." 
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phone?” 
e 


Telephone Complaint 
“Allow! Allow! x 
“Nai bhai, wrong number.” 

“Toba! How I can to 


when I am not diali 
place?” 


get wrong number 
ng any number in phirst 


"Agree. Bess to 


dial 198 and register 
Complaint." 


: “198 ujually beejee. When not beejee it 
ts not answering.” 

“So, what you are doing?” 

“Phiring the G.M.” 

“What he is saying?” 


“He is replying there is no such number; 
it is Miss Print. Try 199." 


"Telephone ¿Bhavan seems to be phull 
oph Miss Prints. Total uzeless.” 


“Bhai, it is Bahuguna’s idea oph solving 
Unemployment Problem phor Party.” 


{ 
“Agree. Aphter he is mucking up com- - EI 
municashuns portpholio, producing hay and i 


wire in record time, P.M, is despatching him 
to U.P. phor to produce K. Oss,” 


“Agree. Will to look more decent to 
looje U.P. under halph-bake leader like Ba- MS - 
huguna than veteran like Kamalputty Tri- 
pathy and Dikshit.” 
*' "Agree. We cannot to aphphord to have 


Allahabad rename Vajpayeenagar or Lud- 
dookhana,” 


“Bhat, lass time my phone is out-oph- 
order I am reporting to Phault Controller.” 


“Then what is happening?” 
“Phone is disconneckting.” a ; 
“Toba!” a: . 
“But glad to say Imving no trouble at, I 
»all till someone reconneckting aphter two- ES 


three weeks." 


“Bhai, what is swadeshi word phor tele- 
P LB 
“Dhwanivayakayantra.”, Ir 


“Jai Hind phor that!" 


BOYCOTT BRITISH LANGUAGE 
D. F. KARAKA 


i C Di pc by Sarayu Foundation P Delhi 
G suut sus Bs 
FT. 


Those who love luxurious warmth 

choose only Venus. 

m Built-in pressure release valve and 
semi-return device eliminate need for 
vent pipe. You save about Rs. 1 OO/- on 
installation. E 
Reduces heat loss and electricity 
consumption. 

_@ Adjustable thermostat. 

@ Indicator lamp. 

w ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 
SIX MODELS: 10, 25, 35, 50, 70 & 100 litres. 
EFFECTIVE AFTER-SALES- SERVICE 


VENUS-Pampers you with warmth ! 


STANDARD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


H.O. & Factory: 460, V.E. Road. Tuticorin-628002 


27, General Patters Road, Madras-600002 oe 
S. 2, Green Park Extension, New Delhi-110016 
Flat11,1st Floor,128, Hazra Road, Calcutta- 700026 


— Available at leading Radio & 
— Electrical shops all over India. 
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(OPTIMATE GROUP PRODUCT) 


The pleasure they all share 


Discéver a new kind of thrill. Use Colo Sign Pens 


for writing, sketching, signing or marking you CS 
will like the colourful XN A MEAS ia 12 
to 18 beautiful colours. © Colo Sign Pens 
are manufactured with German technical ecial 
collaboration. Are non-clogging and aves Yos 


non-leaking. Smooth and instant 
drying. The ink is non-fading and 


Rs,3/- 


for 1 year and 


fis. 1/- 


for 2 years 


$ 


» 


FILL IN THE COUPON AND SEND IT TO US TODAY! 
* Fountain Pens 


ef nk „| | INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Sign Pen Inks * 
* Refills £& Rs. 18/- for ONE year (régular rate Rs. 21/-) 


Ü Jotter Refills 
p Oid Nagardas Road, Andheri (East), 
Bombay-400 069 Tel: 4 " 


Rs. 35/- for TWO years (regular rate Rs. 42/-) 


Waterheaters 
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Exciting — - 
Action-Packed ^ 
Adventure Comics 


With attractive full colour 
cover, each E) contains. 
64 action-packed pages. 
featuring in individuel titles 
such world-wide favourite 
as: 


e Secret Agent CORRIGAN 

e Private Detective RIB KIRBY 
e Wild West Hero CISCO KID 

e Interpol's JOHNNY HAZARD 


i for 
A superb reading fare 
2092072 fans of all ages 


jons 
New World Publication’ | posd: 
30, Khorshed Building, Sit p.M 
Bombay 400001 E 
Please send your Adventure (24 ie) 
for 1 year (12 Titles)/2ve?' 


to. 


na 
E j 


Address 


SS j 
f yê d 
1 am enclosing the amount jenoat? 
Rs.18/Rs. 35 by Moe RS 
Note: If paying by chron Pogues: 
add Rs. 2/- on outstat ut 
nati 
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Sunday. December 16 > 

For luck today, wear or use: Deep yel- 
low, 5, onyx. e 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: This year the 
stars warn you to curb haste and impatience 
to avoid losses in business. Those in employ- 
ment should bide their time and not venti- 
Jate their grievances till December or early 
January. From February onwards, definite 
improvement is indicated. A good year from 
the financial angle. Domestic life is under 
favourable stars. 


Monday, December 17 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal pur- 
ple, 3, amethyst. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: You can look 
forward to a auspicious year. After an ini- 
tial set-back or two, business prospers well. 
In working life too, some embarrassing 
situations threaten in the beginning of the 
year but, later your expectations will be 
fulfilled. There are no worries on the mo- 


ney Side. On the family front, a bereavement 


is likely in early January, 


Tuesday, December 18 


For luck today, wear or use: Pastel blue, a 


6, turquoise. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Some drama- 
lic events are likely to occur, and,some of 
them may not be in your favour. It would 
therefore be wise to restrain your emotions 
and take a practical approach. Though you 
need not be pessimistic, cautious handling 
of business matters is necessary. In working 
life do not underestimate superiors as they 
are likely to harm your prospects. Female 


friends or spouses will come forward with 
sound advice. 


Wednesday, December [9 


For luck today, wear or use: Pale yel- 
low, 5, onyx, 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A busy year 
full of varied experiences and you are go- 
ing to be kept on the go, both in the mental 
and physical sense, The stars are going to 
Pung you luck in various ways. Investments 
in the recent past in land or agriculture will 
bring more than expected gain. Speculators 
could mint money. At home, all is well. The 


middleaged will enjoy an extra romantic re- 
lationship, 


Thursday, December 20 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal blue, 
4, diamond, > 


when RTHDAY FORECAST: Not a year 
appoi (s can take things easy. Some dis- 
Sn ment in business and personal life 
to you be ruled out, Unexpected losses due 
30 e ©ver-ambitious nature are possible, 
lon Sande financial resources, This situa 
careful i, slowly improve from March. Be 
Sudde n love life as someone may drop you 


n] dat i, 
in au EY it is going to prove a blessing 


`y, December 21 
S loday, wear or use: Orange, 1, 


"What The Stars Fo 


: by S.K. KELKAR 


business and pleasure in a skillful 
manner. A new relationship may 
develop on Friday but you will be 


retell 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A 
eventful year j 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 

Things are going to improve rapid- 
ly from the week-end, so resist the 
temptation to enter competitions or 
throw challenges. Business however 
will be slack, Try not to get irri- 
tated on Sunday. On Monday at- 
tend to official work. 


(January 20 to February 18) 

Aquarius (Kün?bha) 
À. good week from the business and 
career angle. Old arrears will be 
realised after a lot of argument, 
Finalise financial deals before the 
weekend to avoid indefinite post- 
ponement, Monday is going to be 
exciting. 
(February,19 to March 30) 

Pisces (Mina) 
Make it a point this week to get rid 
of pending issues with determina- 
tion and put your affairs in order. 
Social activities though thrilling at 
the moment, may make you face 
stiff opposition. Wednesday may 
bring exciting mail. 
(March 21 to April 20) 
Aries (Mesha) ° 


Much depends on ypur cofnbining 


o 


suspicious about its genuineness. To 
the unemployed the weekend may 
bring news of transfer. 
(April 21 to May 20) 
Taurus (Vrishabha) 
A clear and practical outlook is ne- 
cessary this week, and do not be 
influenced by rumours and gossip. 
Business will be good on Wednes- 
day. From Friday evening however, 
doubts and suspicions may cloud 
your mind. 
(May 21 to June 20) 
Gemini (Mithuna) 
ing to as- 
ll sorts of people are going j 
P round you this week. It is 
necessary to sift them properly to 
avoid scandals. Till midweek busi- 


ness will prosper,*but after that mi- | 


nor difficulties may crop up. 
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happy marriage.. Youngste 
will be a source of happine 
Saturday, December 22 


For luck today, wear or use: Li 
brown, 5, topaz, ` ; ED 
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pected change op loss, but you will be abl 
to tide over this crisis. A bereavement 


(June 21 to July 20) 
Cancer (Kataka) 
Besides the routine, this week you 
are going to be quite busy with 
extra activities, including meeting 
friends and relatives. Thursday is 
good for business and money gains. 
From Saturday be vigilant regard- 
ing matters concerning subordinates, 
(July 21 to August 21) 
Leo (Simha) 
Quite a busy week in the social 
Sense. You will be snowed under 
invitations for parties and religious 
functions. Make it a point to attend 
them punctually to make a good 
impression. A short journey on 
Tuesday will refresh you. 
(August 22 to September 23) 
Virgo (Kanya) 


Early in the week you may become 
a little stiff and uncompromising. 
But later you will ckunge your 
attitude from Tuesday onwards and 
hanker after reconciliation, Wed- 
nesday is good for exchange ^f 
views. 
(September 24 to October 23) 
Libra (Tula) 


An auspicious week for business 
deals. A new technique introduced 
in the recent past will bring good 
dividends. Monday will be exciting, 
Financial gains are likely on Wed- 
nesday. Friday is god for negotia- 
tions, 
(October 24 to November 22) 

Scorpio (Vrischika) 


Efforts to recover arrears and old 
dues will be partially successful, 
The emphasis will be on domestic 
matters including a visit to your 
parents, On Suhday, remain cool in, 
public life. Get rid of assignments 
on hand on Monday, 
(November 23 to December 20) 

Sagittarius (Dhanu) 


^ 
Do not be too égoistic or self-willed 
as this may harm,your popularity. 
Inspiration or intuition will come 
to your aid on Monday and you will 
put through a creative job which 
will bring you good renown, 


We wish you joy... 
the kind that comes from a feeling of well-being. 
When you know. that heads turn to watch you. 
, And why not! Bipin’s range of shirtings is 
worth a second Jook. All weaves...solids, stripes, 
checks, jacquards and lenos. And exclusiveness... 
only 2000 metres of any pattern. 
So wish ycurself Bipin. 
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An episode irom the author’s 
novel which is being Published 
py Orient Longman Ltd, New 
Delhi, -mext month. “Prati 


dwandi” was filmed by Satyajit 


Ray 4m 1970. ^ 

BROWN-PAPER envelope arrived, 
A addressed to Siddhartha, It wag from 
the Geological Survey of India, asking him 
to appear at an interview for the post of a 
Field Assistant for which he had applied 
four months before, The interview was on 
the following day. Siddhartha shuddered 
to think that the letter might have arrived 
a day late! 


Whenever he received any such letter, 
Siddhartha could at once begin to imagine 
that he had already got the job. The last 
time he had applied for the post of Assist. 
ant Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens at Darjeeling, Siddhartha had visu- 
alised clearly what his living quarters would 
look like. When the interview letter came, 
he had worried about how to acquire a set 
of winter clothes. However, the interview 
never took place. For some unknown rea- 
son, it was postponed—as he was informed 
in a letter the next day. 


In the sairle way, he had lived in Pucru- 
lia as an officer, had worked in places like 
Barrackpore, Dalhousie and New Aliņore, 
although he never got a letter of appoint- 


ILLUSTRATED BY MILON 


through muddy fields all 
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never went beyond asking hi 
ordinary questions, x 


This letter some 
he was getting the job. He had 


a raincoat and gumboots, wading 
Over the Bengal 


—Continued 


PRATIOWAND 


by SUNIL GANGOPADHYAY 
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—photographs, courtesy, Feroze Rangoonwalla 
minutes. How were they going to interview everybody at 


ve 
4 


d 


ii i iew took three to jour I 4 
BED GINA oo ; How were they going to,pick out from so many? Those 


this rate? Siddhartha wondered. 
who were through with being intet 
from Satyajit Ray's film Pratidwandi) 


ierviewed returned one by one looking confused." (A scene 


—— o 


countryside. The starting pay was only Rs 
210 but he did not mind. 


The interview was due to begin at half- 

past nine, which meant he had to leave 

home by a quarter-to-nine at the latest. As 

there was no time for a proper meal, he 

quickly ate some puris that mother had fried 

for him. He did not have a single clean shirt, 
so he had to borrow one of Tunu's. His bro- 
ther did not care about clothes. He could 
wear the same shirt, printed with red and 
black checks, for seven days at a stretch. He 
seemed to dislike wearing clean shite shirts. 
Siddhartha discovered one of these which 
had been lying in Tunu's drawer for a long 
time. Tunu asked with a faint jeer: "What's 
fhe matter, Dada? You look very cheerful. 
If it hadn't been such a mean job, though. . D 


“Come on, it’s more than enough for 
most.” 


“If I were im your shoes, I would never 
agree to work for this reactionary govern- 
ment." 


"What would you do instead for food 
and clothes?" 


“Who cares for food and clothes?" 
“We'll see, we'll see. Get through col- 


lege first!" A 
“If I do, I bet I won’t turn into a wet 
rag like you!” 


"Thats emough. You're „getting too 
cheeky for your age—unless you're asking 
for a slap.” . 


T Tunu wasn’t in the least scared by the 


threat and began laughing instead. 
"Don't get upset only quoting friends. 
‘They say y d to be such a 


he has faded 


‘What I do is none of their business! 
And what about you? As long as you de- 
pend on others for your education, you 
shouldn't talk big. You don’t seem to rea- 
lise the condition of this household...” 

“There, there, don't lóse your temper so 
early in the morning. You'll spoil your in- 
terview. It's almost eight-thirty now. You'd 
better hurry up." 

Mother insisted on putting some dried 
flowers and leaves—an offering to the family 
idol—into his pocket for good luck. Siddhar- 
tha was not a believer, but he had no time 
to argue. He could keep them in his pocket 
now and throw them away later. In an effort 
to please his mother, he bent down and 
touched,her feet. Chhotokaka was talking 
to someone outside, so he could not do the 
same to him. 


HE reached the place of interview some ten 

minutes before nine-thirty and found it 
already crowded. About three hundred well- 
turned-out young men milled around. Some 
twenty or so sat on the three benches in the 
verandah. The rest stood, Several were 
standing in the little lawn, which with its 
puddles of water from the previous night’s 
rain afforded no place to sit. All these peo- 
ple had come here seeking a job, but from 
their looks and dress, it seemed as though 
they had come to attend a party. 


Around ten-thirty, a clerk appeared and 
called out names to check how many were 
present. Only 17 out of the 291 persons call- 
ed for the interview had failed to turn up. 
It was Siddhartha’s misfortune to have “173” 
as his serial number, which meant a long 
period of waiting. Someone shouted to the 
clerk: “You are appointing only four peo- 
ale, brother, Why Bother to call so many?” 


The man smiled smugly. “Why ask me, 
brother? We are here only to obey orders!” 
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Another candidat said: “Tell usoso 
thing—some inside information. Hale nm 
already selected their mer?? Just let's rud 
and we won't waste any more time here. x 


The man looked up at „the sky Can 
thought it over. After a while, he confided. 
“As far as I know, they haven't, The «bos, 
is very strict. d had a candidate myself pat 
didn’t dare put in a word.” 


Above the din of the crowd, a jolly 
voice was heard: “We know all your tricks} 
Why don't you start the game now?” 


The office staff began to arrive, They 
cast patronising glances at the crowd and 
walked in, talking confidentially among 
themselves. There were a few bashful wo. 
men too. The interviews began at eleven, 


The sun was unbearably hot. Most of 
the candidates had brought newspaper 
sheets, which they held up for shade. Sid- 
dhartha had taken no such precaution. He 
did not mind the heat so much, but he was 
worried that his clothes would get soaked 
with perspiration and he wouldn't appear 
to be smartly dressed at the interview. He 
had to get this job at any cost. His legs ach- 
ed as he stood there and he shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other conti- 
nually. 


D Each interview took hree to four min- 
utes. How were they going to interview 
everybody at this rate? Siddhartha wonder- 
ed. Besides, how were they going to pick out 
four from so many? These were all Science 
graduates, all quite smart and healthy. From 
what he overheard, some of them were 
M.Sc.s. Siddhartha was a little proud of his 
own physique but at least a dozen among 
them had better builds. He wondered whe- 
ther he had any chance at all. Whatever 
happened, he had to get the job. He stood 
waiting patiently. 


HOSE who were through with being in- 
terviewed returned, one by one, looking 
confused. They tried to hide their inner ap- 
prehensions by putting on a superior smile, 
as if they had floored the Interview, Board 
with such prompt answers that they couldn't 
but be offered the job. The first few candi- 
dates were immediately surrounded and 
showered with queries: What did they ask 
you? Something from textbooks? Or gene- 
ral knowledge? Anything from current 
news? 

The candidate, who for that momen 
was the centre of general attention, replie 
disdainfully: "Such silly questions! Theres 
a Madrasi fellow on the Board—he thinks he 
is very smart. You can’t even follow his 
English propérly..." 

“What did they ask? ‘Tell us, te 


; 9! 
«Of which«ountry is Bonn the capital? 
they asked. I said ‘Germany. " 


“You said ‘Germany’! It shoul 
been, West Germany, shouldn’t it? 


“You don’t have to tell me. I told t 
I gave the correct answer.” 


“What else did they ask?” ; 

“Where is Raigunj? In which ae 
I was figuring it out when the Madras out 
low cuts in; ‘You seem to know d back 
Germany but not Bengal" I gave it acest 
him straight: ‘There are three p do y” 
Bengal with that name. Which 0n 


J us!” 
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in®mind? Do you xonw there is à Rai- 
ave in 2j 


Hale they am e en in Hooghly district? 

; let's know gunj S : b ; 

ne here, » «was all this in English? We are sup. 

3 a to be posted in a village in Bengal. 

e Sky ang pO. ood wouid English be to us there?” 

e confided: What £ 

t The boss siddhartha felt his hands and feet grow 

myself but old. Not because of: the English—he could 
c ry on a conversation in English fairly 
e But where on earth was Raigunj? He 

wd, a jolly well. 


your tricks 
low?" 


nad heard the name but he could not place 
;t; Bankura, West Dinajpur or Maldah? 
Should he ask someone? But they might not 


rrive. They | ask him about Raigunj... What a mess! He 
crowd and | had read about these places in School Geo- 

ally among graphy in the lower classes but Since then, ,, 

bashful wo. Yet, why should they expect him to know? 

at eleven ' qf the job required him to find out, he could 

j easiiy consult a map, couldn’t he? 

ot. Most of | 2 NP - 
newspaper As the day wore on, the interviews be- 


Shade. Sid- 
‘caution. He 


gan getting more and more brief. The can. 
didates went in and came out in a minute 


but he was or even less and they hurried away, Was the 
get soaked selection already made? It couldn't be. Sid- 
dn't appear dhartha would go in and convince them of 


terview. He 
lis legs ach- 
Shifted his 
other conti- 


o four min- 
o interview 
tha wonder- 
s to pick out 
all Science 


althy. From : i a 1 z DE was a constant buzz of conversation. A bell 
TL EL others were smoking. Jt made him feel light uu E AU e ern the boy offered clanged and two Bhojpuri darwans appear- 
a m and empty inside. He felt that his,stomach d pay ror the snacks. This moved Siddhar- ed: “Aap log aisa chillane sey saheb bolta 
Pate 1 had disappeared, leaving behind a void. apdeely: no stopped the other boy from sab band ho jaayega! Ekdam ch cijiyey! 
d Jaayeg up kijiyey! 
ozen among paying and paid for both of them himself, Munh mat kholsa!" they warned x 1 
idered whe- At one o'clock, a half-hour break was He wondered whether, if he did get the job Z : 1 
l. Whatever announced. The members of the Board were after all, should he Jet this boy have it? But There was a crowd in front of the room i 
b. He stood t $ 
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th being in- 
one, looking 
ir inner ap- 
verjor smile, 
"view, Board 
hey couldn't 
t few candi- 
junded and 
lid they ask 
s? Or gene- 


į Het ; “What can they ask? Nobody wants to 
rom curren 2 ook it for granted that this boy wouldn't TU ANS CEG. EI bo Feo VO EOD US GC Tate cs our own expense! J 
e job, With his stammer, he hardly that he is a stam..stam..stammerer to his And not even a place to sit...” hi 


hat moment 
tion, replied 
ons! Theres 
he thinks he 
; follow his 


? mashi and, yes, there was Keya too, Tultul "I know their sort—after five, they'll ; 
i hat was most unfair. Then Siddhartha waved but the car did not stop. She said ask the rest of us to come tomorrow!’ x ES 
s, tell us!” tok about the bby’s family and he felt something to Keya and Keya turned around EE 


the capital?” 


should have 
jt?” 


them: Mont; y the house rent fot five z nd only about a hundred inter- “They are just going in and coming out. 

ae a E C had taken place. It would be eight or What kind of interview is this?” i 
Wu He haq taken up private tuitions but it nine in the evening petore E pong E "Probably they're looking at faces, Are e 

EE Couldn't "TY successful because his pupils he done. Tenet i en cee E fares cook they homos?” * 
ich ; fel- Betti °P laughing. He had even tried An the mpr h d lost their sparkle through “A lottery would have been the best = 
Merula ». mt at this por aching job. Siddhartha na E D day. X was impossible thing." 
w a he g; 1is h z the hot perspir ee 1 a : 
) it back to " diq, x oy needed a job more than A d on the grass strip out in the open “One should chuck a bomb at them!” 
i: jaces P M Ouse «à, his own family didn't have y a um body had crowded into the corri- i p 
ze do Y" — — “hed, Gees Apart from what his sister ddr But e were no fans there, d ; 


how much he needed the job. He had to 
have it! He had all the qualifications and he 
would work very hard. There were others 
too just as well qualified but his need was 
the greatest! d 


The sun grew so hot that he couldn't 
stand any more. They should have made ar- 
rangements for seating all these people they 
had called. He always felt hungry when he 
stayed away from home for Jong, He had 
smoked a number of cigarettes because 


to have their lunch. Siddhartha crossed over 
to the other side of the road and went toa 
street vendor for a snack. He was tempted 
to go away for a couple of hours but he did 
not dare. He had a faint hope that he might 
be called even before his turn. His applica- 
tion would so impress them that they might 
want to, give him the job right away. 


A YOUNG man, who stammered slightly, 

had also come to the snack vendor. Sid- 
dhartha had a word with him, suppressing an 
pulse to laugh at the other’s speech defect. 


3 chance among so many others. 


em Put as he talked to the boy, Siddhartha 
S; 


ympatheti ‘hi 
very, Pathetic towards: him, He looked 


nnocent 
Grok and rather sad. Why should 


Bet a job? Just because he stammer- 


Classes T ae fellow had enrolled for the M.Sc. 
not afford gave up because the family could 
Sisters Th it. They were seven brothers and 
Was a er father was ill and one sister 


Widow with TE d 
Not been able ae two children. They ja 


Hot some royalties from Fa- | 
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ther’s old company. But this boy had no- 
thing... 


that wasn’t possible under the circumstances, 
“Have you ever appeared for an interview 
like this before?” he asked. 


The young man smiled. “Haven't I? The 
number of app..ap. applications -I have 
sent! You know what a fr..fr..friend tells 
me! Get three hundred applications pri. . pri 
..printed, instead of getting them ty..ty.. 
typed every time, keeping a little spa. .spa.. 
space on top.” a 


“What do they ask you at An intefview?” 


face, But its all lu..Iu..luck, you know.” 


A car whizzed past and Siddhartha’s 
heart gave a lurch, Wasn't it Tultul? Yes, it 
was—along with a few other girls: Choto- 


to look. Could she see him? Siddhartha pre- 
tended that he was waiting for a bus. 


HUM of discontent rose from the crowd 
A in the afternoon. It was three o'clock 
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Dritiman Chatterji as the nematode ‘youth Siddhartha with Se 
by day and callgirl by night in Satyajit Ray’s film based on then 


fali who works as 
novel Pratidwandi. 
SS io eee 


With so many young people present, . 
whenever the noise grew in volume, there 


a nurse 


in which the interviews were being held. 
The two darwans pushed them away from 
time to time. They were getting impatient, 
these young men—they were becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the fact that there were 
only four vacancies to be filled, 


QDDHARTHA exercised patience with 

great effort but his face wag like that of 
a person who has been profoundly humiliat- 
ed. He heard indignant voices around him: 
“What do the bastards think they are doing? 
Five rupees they took in postal orders 
ffom all of us! No travelling allowance and 


"While we are roasting, they are hav- 
ing a nice time under the fan!" 


“How much longer now?" 


"Not again! And spend good money in 
coming all the way! They won't pay for the 
transport either, the bh»odsuckers!" 


"Why don't they tell us that they've got 
their own men for the posts?" 
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all your waking 
and sleeping » 


.. hOUS & 


' This year in addition to aes 
all-year-round range, * odella 
introduces a range of new, warm 


designs, textures and colours that shut 
out the cold. The magnificent Modella 
range covers- knitting wool in pure woo 
nylon and orlon, all-wool and blankets, 


l, 


9 , s > itinds 
tz and also‘Terene’/g j- wool suiting 
tweeds, blazer cloth, {7 


modella textile industries pvt. Itd., modellagram, thana, 
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stea s appeared—quickehed breath- Sar this, wel 3 - yourself—you fat-bellied swine a : 
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At such times, his body was the only 
n he could hurl against any obstacle, 
trong desire to kick the door open, 


indeed. 

The growing resentment reached cri- 
tical point as another break was announced, 
A bearer carried^in a tea-tray for the bosses, 
By now it was unbearably hot outside, 
Everybody’s carefully washed and ironed 
shirts were soaking wet. Most of them un- 
buttoned them and fanned themselves with 
their handkerchiefs, 


The first explosion occurred over the 
right to occupy the few benches in the cor- 
ridor There were three benches on which 
18 boys were squeezed. Another batch went 
up to them and demanded: “You have rest- 
ed long enough—it's our turn now." Forty 
others rushed up to the benches but those 
who were in occupation refused to vacate, 
Angry words first, then some mutual push- 
ing, but, before actual blows were exchang- 
ed, someone had the"Eood sense to cry out: 
"Why fight among ourselves? There are only 
three benches, after all! Let us ask them to 
provide for more seats, They've got to!” 


Some backed away, others “came for- 
ward, Siddhartha among them. He went up 
to the interview room, opened the dobr and 
asked politely: “May we come in, Sir?" 


(THREE elderly gentlemen wearing suits 

and ties were sitting around a large cir- 
cular table, chatting amiably over cups of 
tea. All of them looked up in great surprise 
at the intruders and stared at them for a 
while, Then one member of the Interview 


Board said: “Not just now, a little later— 
you'll be called.” 


Siddhartha said: "It's something else 
We came to see you about, Sir." 


m 
Not now, not now! Later!" 


Mee 9f the three moved his hands but 
ee, Y pressed a foot button, for the bell 
oe À MER. At once the two darwans en- 
im E began pushing the boys out of the 
d iu n boys drew back at first but one 
treating ot fellows protested: "What's this, 
iq Eus like cats and dogs! Being pushed 
age by darwans! Let's go back and give 
a bit of our minds...” 

A fe 
obliged i 
Wi ou 
behave 


chap agree. “of course they’re 
" ONE us seats, We sent good money 

abplieations, If these dàrwans mis- 
again |» 


place to sit down?" 


One of 
p pe three interviewing members 
UR towards them. Siddhartha 
m Straight in the face, The 
“gi ad "What's it?” 
the, za, We’ 

T's no plane ee Standing for hours, 
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"Sir, we can do 
we can't just stand 

"Didn't I say: 
You're free to,» 


Some work standing, but 


around doing nothing." 


If you can't bear this, 


"Im Speaking for all of us...” 
Just as he Said thi 
that the rest 
him alone to f. 


» Siddhartha i 
of the Boose realised 


: "I'm not 


HE gentleman Spoke with abrupt sharp- 

ness and change of tone; “Then get 

back and await your turn quietly! Don't 
make any more trouble!" 


He banged the door in Siddhartha's face. 
Useless anger welled up within Siddhartha 
and he began to feel a vague paih in his 
chest» 


The crowd, subdued for the time being, 
now began to hum again. The young man 
who stammered came 
up to Siddhartha and 
said in a sympathetic 
fone: “Why did you 
volunteer, brothe r? 
They will remember 
your face.” Others 
said: “You’ve ruined 
your chances, What's 
the sense in going in 
for your interview | 
now? If you can speak 
back to them like this 
even before getting 
the job, they're bound 
to think you will start 
organising unions and 
protests when you get 
the job. You were 
right, of course, in 
protesting, but when 
you have to work 
under them, you must 
suck up to them." 


BETE: 
* 


Siddhartha looked 
about him wildly, The 
tall fellow and the fat 
chap were nowhere 
around. He shouted in 
an unnatural voice: 
“To hell with your 
job! I piss on it! You 
think Il starve if I 
don't get this job?" 


He rushed to the 
doop and showed it 


open. Standing there, 
jn a defiant posture, 
he shouted: "Y ou 
can't get away with 
these rotten tricks 
much longer! Keeping 
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get you all—eve: 
bloody son of a bitch! See if T don't" z 


But no, there was nothing he could do 
except stare at the building. There were so 
many people on the street but no one cared 


to know what had happened to Siddhar- 
tha... 
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^J NEW!! 
ZULAMLA 


HERBAL SHAMPOO 
b POWDER 


The one shampoo 

that puts in what most 
others wash out— 
natural oils 

for nourishment. 


Soaps and chemical shampoos 
Starve your hair and damage 
hair roots, The horbs in 
Zulamla help retain natural oils 
and put in more for extra 
growth. Zulamla also clears 
dandruff, protects against 
early falling and premature 

Ui greying of hair, Think of any 

j| other shampoo that doos 

|| as much? 


ZULAMLA 


for hair that's 
O beautiful 
or wants to be . 


> 


For healthy, soft hair, use 
Hamdard Hair Qil. Mado 
trom carefully selected herbs, 
Natural naurishers that soak 
tight down to the roms to 
Stimulate nd strengthen 
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Seren 


Proud 


revival 


The distinctive mode of draping a 
saree in the traditional Gujarati style 
is coming back in fashion. And when 
the saree happens to be Mafatlal's 
Mafrene 100% polyester, the fashion 
‘circle’ is complete. 

Mafrene polyester sarees are helping 
to revive yesterday's fashions ‘in 
today's colours, motifs and textures 
—and thereby adding a new dimen- 
sion to them! 


Finest textiles from 


MAFATLAL 


Mafrene 


Polyester sarees & dress materials 
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ASF 


dissolves faster, 

is absorbed faster, 
that's why | 

it relieves pain faster- | 


twice as fast as ordinary pain-relieving tablets! 


Woollens need special ; 
washing care 


Unlike ordinary tablets, 
the finer partieles in 
ASPRO are absorbed 
quickly. Reach the seat 
of pain faster. Bringing 
you faster relief. 
Take microfined ASPRO | 
for: headache « bodyach? 
ecoldse flu « pain in 
the joints sore throat 
etoothache 
Dosage: Adults 
Two.tablets. Repeat 0 i 
necessary. Children: 
tablet or as advised bY 
« e your doctor. 


Woollens—cardigans, pullovers or shawls are delicate. They 
need the special washing care that only GENTEEL can give. 
GENTEEL preserves the natural oil in woollens, keeps them 
soft and fluffy. 9 

GENTEEL has been specially formulated to wash all your deli- 
cate fabrics—woollens, silks, synthetics. GENTEEL cleans 


thoroughly...coaxes dirt away...leaves clothes feeling soft, 
fresh, bright as new. 


Only ASPRO is mi a 
to draw out pain faster 


Shilpi HPMA 53/71 


“A NICHOLAS N) PRODUCT 


GENTEEL— the safest home wash for delicate clothes 
Swastik Oil Mills, Bombay 
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WHERE'S Your 


CALORIE CHART? 


T MUST HAVE BEEN 
THINKING OF SOMEONE 
ELSE! 


GEE, DOYATHINK SANTA Bur ILL BET HELL. "NO 
^ WILL BRING ME ALL THOSE 
f) \ THINGS T ASKED FOR? 
<I 
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! AN p RTE RU» 
E or BLUE BOWL 

TAKES CARE OF YOUR TOILET 
AUTOMATICALLY 


No plumbing~You can fit it yourself. Flush fever - 
and see PEAX Blue Chemical in action before your eyes. 
Stains go down the drain. Germs killed. Bad odour 
vanishes and pleasant smell reminds you that 
PEAX BLUE BOWL is automatically on work. Economically 
priced PEAX lasts for months to bring hygiene in your home. 


Available at all leading stores 


NAND KISHORE KHANNA & SONS 


Arun Chambers, Tardeo Road, Bombay 400 34. Phone: 378060 


- NOW YOU CAN SEE 


-cineMASCOPE AND [wine screen, 

35mm SOUND FILMS 

at your HOME 

* ideal for producers « film artists 
x schools « factories x educational 

institutions * community projects. 
* entertainment in^mill and mass 
communication 


Also available with bigh intensity arc lamps, hea 
E : , heavy duty . 
stal, rack'typc amplifier for permanent st peu d sp 


Opp. Opera House, Bombay 4. Tel: 352798 

Behind State Bank Chandni Ghowk,Dethi 6,Tef 278134 

Light house Cinema Calcutta 13. Tel: 234757 
Mansions, 35 Mount Rd.Madras-2 Tel85398 


—1 pee bees 
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ESSENTIAL FOR YOUR FAMILYE 6 - 


LACK OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS can impair your tami 
health. Fatigue, cold, loss of appetite, run-down conditions, skin @ 
tooth troubles—these are commonly due to a lack of essen} 
Vitamins and Minerals. 


YET VITAMINS AND MINERALS ARE OFTEN NEGLECT 
even in meals planned with great care. Not all rich food is balan 
food and deficiencies of Vitamins and Minerals can exist in 
types of diets. How, then, can you be sure that your family is 9¢ 
all the vitally needed Vitamins and Minerals—and in the oo 


these essential nutrients in the proportions they n 
VIMGRAN- Squibb Multiple Vitamins-Minerals tablets. 
Why not start this healthy habit from today ? 


VIMGRAN CONTAINS ELEVEN IMPORTA 
AND EIGHT MINERALS in optimum quantities keep 
red blood cells and help restore vigour— CALCIUM to So o 


VITAMIN A for good eyésight and healthy skin— "qp? 

stimulate appetite and increase stamina— other ir AS 

nutrients necessary for your family's health. | 9 N 
ES 


VIMGRAN 


F MULTIPLE VITAMINS-MINERALS TABLETS gn t 
WITH 11 VITAMINS AND 8 "an Ti 


JUST ONE VIMERAN BUILDS YOU UP FOR” 


E. R. Squibb é u 
KPPL are the licensed 


© ®© 
Tif SQUIBB SARABHAI CHEMICALS 
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THE SUCCESS YOU DESERVE 
depends upon YOUR training 


way 


Once you have acquired expert, up-to- 
date knowledge of your field, you can 


confidently offer your services as a highly 


trained specialist. World-famous {cs 
courses can give you the specialised 


training you need—to make the most 
of your opportunities! 


why ICS? 


@ ICS is the oldest, most experienced & the largest correspondence school in the world. 
@ ICS courses are easy to follow & practical-prepared by experts abroad. 
@ ICS train you at home, in your own time & at your own pace. 
@ {CS will give you individualised instruction and all necessary text books, ICS manuals, 

lessons, & notes without any extra fee as you proceed with your studies, 
@ ICS training is recognised by employers as the best. cc 
@ ICS fees are moderate & fixed at the lowest economic level. 

e 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Dept. 33 
Lakshmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay 1. Phone No: 261875 


Motor Vehicle-Electric 

Petroleum Production 

Petroleum Refinery Operator's 

Plastics 

Pulp & Paper Making 

Radfo & Television Technicians’ 
and Servicing ,, 

Reinforced Concrete Engg. 

Refrigeration & Airconditionifig 

Sanitary Engineering . 

Structural Engineering 

Surveying and Mapping 

Synthetic Fibre Warping & 
Weaving 


COMMERCE Works Management 

Accounting/Auditing By orkistlay etc. 

Advertising 

Book-keeping 

Business Correspondence 

Business/Commercial Training 

Computer Programming — 
IBM 360; Cobol; Systems & 
Analysis; 1900 Series 

Copywriting ` 

Cost Accountancy 

Executive Development 

General Education 


TECHNICAL & INDUSTRIAL 


Analytical Chemistry 
Architectural Drawing & Design 
Audio Frequency Engineering 
Architecture 

Boiler/Steam Engineering 
Building Contractor's 

Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engg./Civil Overseer's 


Good Computer Engineering 
EAE ch Cotton Carding & Spinning Transistor Radio and Printed 
Public Rélations En Warping a MESS Circuit Servicing, etc. 

f iesel Engines — High Spee: 
peek D' manship - Civil/Mechanical OTHER COURSES 


Cartooning 


Sales Representative 
Commercial Art 


Secretarial Practice — Drawing Office Practice 


Electrica! Engineering 


Peers pex Electrical Supervision Free-Lance Journalism 
SES Electronic Engineering/ Oil & Warer Colour Painting 
MANAGEMENT Maintenance Photography 
Electronic Instrumentation & Portrait Painting 


Recreatichal Arc 

Short-Story Writing 

Television Script Writing etc. 
Ps 


Control Systems 
Electronic Technician’s 
Engineering Shop Foreman’s 
Foundry Practice/Patrern Making 
Gas & Electric Welding e 
General Textile Technology 
Industrial Electronics 
Industrial Instrumentation 
Mechanical Engineering 
Motor Engineering 


Business Management 
Catering Management 

General Management 

Horel & Catering Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
Production Concrol 

Quality Control 
Storekeeping 

Value Analysis 


GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION COACHING 


Institute of Marketing; Institute of Public Relations; Instit of 
Purchasing and Supply; I. P. S. Certificate in Storekeeping; ETA 
of Work Study Practitioners; Institute of Works Managers, etc. 


CAREERS FOR LADIES 


Beauty Care & Personality 

Commercial Art 

Etiquette and Entertaining 

Free-Lance Journalism & 
Short Story Writing 

Interior Decoration 

Oil & Water Colour Painting 

Pattern Cutting & Designing 

Sewing and Dressmaking 

Television Script Writing 


ICS GUARANTEE TUITION UNTIL SUCCESSFUL -Take your first step 


to success, Post this coupon today. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND 
Dept. 33,Lakshmi Building, ENCE SIO 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Road, Bombay 1. Phone No: 261875 


FILL iN THIS COUPON TODAY 


(specify subject) 


SBE Cee 


emm Occupation,...........s. OST SUR E ERU 


Iy INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Accredited by the Council for the Accreditation of Correspondence 
Colleges in the United Kingdom and The National Home Study 
Council of America. OBM/03i8 
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WOOL-NYLO N- Oro? 
The Queen of knitting wools — so soft to touch, 


so warm to feel, so fluffy to wear. Available in i 
hundreds of pleasing & exciting shades. 


a 


e MANUFACTURERS: 


A. D. RAJKUMAR & CO. 


4988/89, RUI MANDI, SADAR BAZAR, DELHI-6 
GRAMS : 'ADRECNAWOL" PHONE : 512656 


HERALD 


p. 2 A : 
AVAILABLE AT ALL LEADING STORES bv 


ilable in 
des. 


20. 


41-6 
656 


s futu 


A year ago, there was a day that 
threatened to be his darkest. His retina 
needed immediate surgery, it needed a laser 
beam. And it was not available in India. 
A bright future hung by a slender thread. 

We were contacted. The call went 
around 5 continents and the hunt began. 
Seconds ticked by, as Air-India staff 
combed hospitals around the world. The 
tension ended when the equipment was 
finally found in Mannheim. We flew the 
child to Frankfurt, another airline pooled 
In its effort and flew him.on to Mannheim. 

__ Today, when he chases a butterfly, 
Picks a bunch of flowers, loves things 
bright and beautiful, we feel proud of our 
Job. The job of carrying people from 
One place to another..Sometimes, even 
Tom darkness to light. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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ndation Trust, Delhi 


re was bright once again. 


Paci — aN e S NAE eT 
9, 


isi sai 
and eGangotri 


e 


We have a wide network of. 
comntunication facilities to help you in 
any situation. We have 129 offices and 
34 destinations the world over. So you have 
friends in almost every part of the world. 
Friends who go out of their way if 
you should need something out of the way. 
Try us and we'll make you an Air-Indian. 
For ever and ever. et 
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BONUS BOOK OFFER Bishan gl 


Take your pick fro : 3 9 
s. 20(26 issues) 1 book from B with a half-yearly subscription of Rs. 10.50 (13 issues) 


] book from[A] or 2 books from[B] with a yearly subscription of R: 


fal 


4, TOTALITARIAN DICTATORSHIP 7. EMERGING PATTERNS IN. ' 


VOUR 1. THE ART OF SUCCESS by the ; 
RIALA TAR S REA of Editors of Fortune, presents the AND AUTOCRACY. A detaited analysis AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Indian expeditions to the Himalayas, ingredients of success, of totalitarian dictatorship. its theory edited by L. Wilson offers essays by c € 
edited by B. G. Verghese. through twenty-one inspiring articles on and practice, as compared to Autocracy. | thirty-fgur educationists and experts 
2. EDUCATION AND THE successful contemporary Americans. 5. WATER AND LIFE by Lorus and who discuss the enormous pressures 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONS 2, NINE ROADS TO TOMORROW Margery Miine deals with the ways and | 9^ education in the future, 
A comprehensive analysis of by D. S. Halacy Jr. provides thrilling means of maintaining the water-cycle | 8. WOMEN OF COURAGE by 
social foundations of education. details of nine great developments in for the needs of mankind. D. Nathan. A stirring account that 
scientific technology affecting ovr lives. | 6, ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS reveals the indomitable spirit of 
3. THE CASE FOR GOING TO offers an examination of problems of five pioneering American women. 
THE MOON by N. P. Ruzic answers organizing verification of tha compliance | 8. THE GREATEST CHALLENGE by 
questions about the benefits of the or otherwise of its signatories M. Caidin explains the need to 
*Moen Race’ and justifies the money out~perform our ancestors and 


5 illi k 
spentioniit ourselves too! A thrilling adventure | 
z on space exploration, | : 
i 
^ 
| 


Subscribe now! 
YOUTH TIMES— 


For ths young people of today 

e Youth Ferum — for discussions on 
youth problems e New Careers — 
opportunities for fruitful employment 
e Politics today e Fiction — the 
best-sellers! e Young Fashions — 

for low-budget in’ trends e Profiles 
— outstanding boys and girls in various 
fields e Sports Features @ Popular 
Science e Travel e Campus Notes 

« Hobbies e Movies and many more 
subjects of lasting interest, 

Plus thought-provoking features in the 
regular columns. 


Not forgetting comics and pin-ups! 


YOUTH TIMES 


A Pictorial Mag For The Young. Out Every Other Friday. 


Limited Stocks — so hurry! 
Rush your payment along with the Coupon below 


Mum num cam m ama eai cna ace s en ms ren 9m 
LLL 


| YOUTH TIMES 

{ 7, Bahadur Shah Zaffar Marg 

New Delhi 119001 

Please enrol me as a subscriber for 

© one year — Rs. 20 — for 26 issues 

O half-year — Rs. 10,50 — for 13 issues 
Also send me my boZus copy of book No. r 
| am remitting my subscription by Cheque C) M. 0. Dto 
Name ATE rax ce EE ENS fii | 
Address 


Cheques drawn on any bank outside Delhi should 
include Rs. 2 extra towards collection charges. 


c 


A Times of India Publication from New Delhi. 


UU 


OICE IS HEARD z Si MANY LIVES IN DANGER 
OVER THE INTERCOM i AS fi 
aA BE aes FROM = M MUST DO SOMETHING FAST ! | 
= 7 dos 7 j T = 
re £ / D A TUNE YA 3 


CALM. THIS PLANE y 
IS BEING HIJACKED ! |] BAZ y. 


THE PASSENGERS GET PANICKY 


WHAT i NEED JS A QUICK AND THERES NO B 
LADE TO BEAT TH 
quen ya THE EXTRA- HEAT-HARDENED, ULTRA-SHARP. sm j WELL YOU JUS 
IG HA DLED SWISH 3 SWISH BLADES DO THE WORK OF CANT BEAT THE 
RAZOR. MAKES SHAVING ORDINARY ON MAN WHO SHAVES 
WITH SWISH! 


f Y m E 2 n 
EVERYBODY STAY ; IW a KG A / 


- EN | A CBS IT HAPPENS 
: | Suit 7 yx NE EVERYTIME: 


j 


Ef 

| But you can join him 
| (in his next adventure 
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| ash-n-wear...stain resistant... 
9n-shrink...finishes to heighten 


h 


S utility of the natural fibre... 


Htury—ror 100% COTTON TEXTILES 


TU ., Bombay 400025 . hcl 
RY SPG. & MFG. CO. LTD y Adroit-CM-540 
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CONTEST OF SKILL! 


HOW TO ENTER 


This literary pastime is purely one of 
skill in which every clue permits of only 
a one-word solution. 


otation Clues are actual quota- = 
ore from. authors, and they are sensible, CLUES ACROSS 
witty and delightful, and therefore, they 
are in themselves truly educative and ] When you have to get out from under the ——, 10 “He could just —— over when I needed hin 
X 


entertaining. Morcover, there is no element 
of chance in this contest, because there is 
NO “Adjudication Committee" to decide 
the final solutions, and there is only one 
CORRECT to each quotation 
clue—the word used by the author in his 
or her work. 


The names of the authors are publish- 
ed in the “Sources” along with the cor- 
rect solution. . 


5 (HELL|WELL) 
The Entry Fee for each Entry Square is ~ 13 You will generally find it a safe rule tọ —— 
WA LE Xon pa Eod the EES She said, “No, you shall not —— it. There are disappointed, ambitious politician. A 
loney ler, Postal Order or “i "t » n 1 
Cash Receipts. Moacy Orders are to be more important things 7 (HAVEISAVE) : (DISTRUST|MISTRUST) 
A 


addressed to "QUOTES" No, 201, Com- 
petition Dept., The Times of India, Bom- 
bay-l and the M.O. Receipt is to be 
enclosed with your entries as token cf 
payment. You will receive tlie M.O. ac- 


Here's "QUOTES" No. 201 with a handsom 
Bey e idge and skill to spot the CORRE! 


CLOSES : WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1974 * 


life has a purpose. (STACK|STICK) 


Then he suddenly changed his ——. He snatched 
off his horn-rimmed spectacles, which he had 
secured around his suddenly enlarged head by 
means of a rubber band. (TONE|TUNE) 


I know it sounds materialistic, but, ——, man, 
life is materialistic. You ever try to eat soul? 


Just like that. “—— all your troubles away.” 
Was it possible? (SLEPT|SWEPT) 


e First Prize of Rs. 12,000! Find the suggestion in the clue or 
CT WORD from among the words given at the end of each clu 


1 


use 
S your m. 


otherwise he could stay with you.” 


(CHANGE|CRARGp ) 


1 He tried once to feel them.out, but t 
not talk this —. They did not talk abeu au 
feelings. (D AYJWAY 


2 If you ever so much as look at h 
again, I'll clean you like a ——, Got i? "m 
j (DISHIFISR) 


CLUES DOWN 


6 Beyond it the desert stretched into rainbow dis- 
tances. The. bright new copper penny of the sun 
spun in its —— against a flat painted sky. 


knowledgement for the remittance through BEAT|HEA' 
ibs Fac Doe nequeat Pome Orders 3 Flaunting —— differences dissolved inhibition 5 s D 
"QUOTES" No. 201, -at Bombay- far more efficiently than trying to ignore them. | 7 “You can’t — me,” I repeated. “Hand it over, 


“QUOTES” Cash Receipts” can be had 
from our agents or direct from us. 


(NATIONAL|NOTIONAL) 
War kills the lover, but not.the need of love. Y 


8 She broke off sharply, covering her mouth with 


her hand while the tears —— from her eyes u: | 


f 


Please remember that if you use only 
one of the squares, the other blaak square , but I am dead. : SBIVEIDOVE) restrained: (GUSHED ae 
must be struck out in ink. i | 
i 
SOLUTION IN THE “WEEKLY” OF JAN. 27; RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF FEB. $4 


RULES & CONDITIONS ON 
P. 68 ENTER REGULARLY 
& WIN. 


Address Envelope:— "QUO TES" No. 201, Competition Department, “Times of India” Offices, Post Bag 
No, 702, BOMBAY-1, 
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ENTRY FORM FOR “QUOTES” NO. 201 


r——— 


ELT lei HEN. 
amm E 


"QUOTES" 
No. 201 


wee een ecw eee ee an 


i 
; Dar Anna FRI 
CLOSING ; | 
EE mI: EXPENSE | 
á — WEDNESDAY, | AD vov! IM 
p. ^ eiHjA[ Iola BE Av ; 
3 l 
a nu mom 
E te 
= “any Receipts 

3 : A pot “QUOTES” N*20l ; | 
| LOSS nin YS I Entry Re. 1/-. ; II Entry' Re. 1/-. i 

54 Het Conlon vilae aekin as nal etd ern batir l 
; FULE NAME ME ec f i 
TA e OMNE E 4. ve | 

j BLOCK LETTERS J Miss ; Si : : P 


eet 


CUT HERE ---------77-77 - 


POLIS 
wore 
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mns ] jee y-Sarayu oundetion Trust, P phe 
Bab € TO Born gentle, = 


~ 


keeps them that w 


"or een your me, 1 SU fohmoni 
3r aby cream works Why oy gut 
D r , best here Baby cream works — 


best here Sod 
Wind, weather, runny colds — 
and even tears are hard 

on baby skin. Gentle — ^ — 
Johnson's soaks in quickly 
and soothes away chapping 
Or soreness. 


Velvety-white Johnson's 
comforts sunburned 
shoulders, softens dry skin 
Rich in lanolin, noi 


h í greasy, 
won í stain clothes. 


' when I ne i 
with you,” caca hin, | 


(CHANGE|CHARGY 


m- out, but the 3j 
id not talk about thet 


(DAY Way) | Why fohmont A 3 
look at her sidewm, | Baby cream works x 
a — Got it? on | best here 

(DISH|FISR) | If it will be a while between 


; a safe rule to — 4 | changes, Johnson's acts 
oliticlan. 


s as a moisture barrier. 
ISTRUSTIMISTEUST T Keeps baby dry, but doesn't 9 


clog pores. e P4 
SESS 


ched into rainbow dis- 

pper penny of the sun 

flat painted sky. | 
(BEAT|BEAT) | 


jeated. “Hand it over.” i 
(BUY|GUY) | 


vering her mouth with | 
—— from her eyes un 
(GUSHED|RUSHED) 


—MÁÀ 


(LY" OF FEB. 3 | 


ia” Offices, Post Bas Why 4 f , 
i JJ Baby 


cream works 
best here 


When crawlers’ knees and 
elbows get scraped and ° 


start peeling, D 
fast working Johnson's EE A 
smooths roughness, 7 : 4 


keeps skin silky soft. 


_ safrademark © Johnsen & Jobnson Limited 


| . Now also 
| M others available in 
_ the world over E 


economy pack . 
trust | is 


Folens baby cream 
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BOOKS ON “PALMISTRY’ 
Cheiro’s Palmistry For All, Rs. 4.50; 


Laws of Scientific Hand Reading. by 
G. Benham (with over 800 Illus.), 


Cheiro’s Guide to 


quin, "Rs. 9.95; 


TARAPOREVALA 
Book Publishers, 
210 Dr. D. Naoroji Rd., Bombay-1i B. 


crets of Hand Reading, by Noel Jaquin, 
Rs. 8.75; Hast Samudrika Shastra (Indian 
Palmistry), by K. C. Sen, Rs. 9.95; Sari- 
raka Shastra (Sanskrit Classic on Hand 
Reading) by V. A. K. Ayer, Rs. 6.00; 


29.00. Practical Palmistry, by Noel Jac- 
Hand, Rs. 2.95; Palmistry of Pleasure | 


And Profit by V. A. K. Ayer Rs. 6.95. 
For the Finest Selection of Books .. 


$ 


WORLD FAMOUS 


DanaVOoOx 
HEARING. AID 


Se- 


FOR 
NATURAL 
HEARING 


W. 
Rs. 


the 


"Sole Distributors: ^ — 
“HEARING AID CENTRE — 
Bank Road, n 
IN "Ludhiana (India) . 


WANTED DEALERS IN ALL STATES 


R. 


MOLECULAR 
MODELS KIT 


For learning and 
teaching Organic 
Chemistry in 
Schools, Colleges. 
Polytechnics 

and Research 
Laboratories. 


Dhobi Talao. 
Bombay-400 002 


Per set only 
Plus taxes 


BOMBAY SPORTS 


une E ea E 
| MODERN IDEAL HOMES FOR > 
Rouse FOR MODERN 5 
; BUNGALO 
| COTTAGES, OWNERS ua 
a eae aie tose aai 
: em Mav ead alractiv 


homes’ says ESVA 
Price: Rs 20-09, Postage: Rs ney TA 


b BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 
A layman's Simple guide to better ho 
9.Price; Rs. 18-00, Postage: Rs ae) 
3 HOMES FOR MIDDLE CLASSES 
Price to e DO 


: Remit Rs. 5-00 as advance for each book order 
Books sen t free if all tiree ore ordered ot es 
dered a time 


IUNITEDIBOOK/CORPORATION 


433/7, SOMWAR PETH, POONA-11 


- ?'  Banish 
— unwanted 
hair in 
minutes 


You no longer need be embarrassed 
by facial hair. Use dermacare 
depilatory wax and smooth away 
unwanted unsightly hair in minutes, 
dermacare depilatory wax leaves 

the skin silky soft. (And confidentially, 
doesn't that fuzz of unwanted hair 

on legs and arms embarrass you too? 
dermacare wax will remove this 
quickly and easily leaving your skin 
sleek and unblemished). 


dermacare 


DEPILATORY WAX 
A quality product of CN 


MM ny 


For expert advice on beauty & 
grooming problems write to: 
dermacare beauty consultant, 
P, O. Box No. 440, New Delhi. 


= 


PROJECTICA 


An audiovisual aid of immense benefits in 
teaching scientilic subjects from elementary 
schools to post= graduate education. 


Specially recommended for : 
Schools, Colleges, 
Clubs, Hospitals, 
Conference Halls, 

» Designers, 


Interior Decorators, 
and Industrial Houses. 


Ask for further detalis < 


The Educational Scientific Stores 


310-113 HIMALAYA HOUSE, PALTON 
; MAU ANTO ROAD. 
PHONES: 266342 268535 GRAM “EDUCATONAL” 


The pride 
of your bar 


Automatic Liquor Dispenser, 
used in bars for homes, 
hotels, clubs and messes. 
Ideal for gifts. 


VPP Rs. 145/- for single 
unit shown 


Sales Tax extra. 
Postage free. 

Multi unit models also 
available. 


PHOTRONICS 10.Station Road. (iE (U.P.) 


(Design Regd.) 


WORLD CLASS 


ClenrVoice TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 
Several persons can participate in the conversation @ 
Amplifies voice to room volume & 

Leaves hands free 9 
No connections 9 
> Battery operated © 

» Rs. 175.00 Sales Tax,Packing, 
and' Postage Extra. 

E 


MONARCH ENTERPRISES 
NEW DELHI: 51/3, NEW MARKET, NEW ROHTAK ROAD, TELE; 551041 
BUMBAY: NITIN MANSION, 203. Q.N, ROAD. TELE: 261554 


NAGPAL'S 
Stainless Steel 
Scalpel 
STERILISER 


Ideal for : 
Dispensaries & Mursing homes 


EACH BY M.O 
Packing & Postage 
extra by V.P.P. 


NAGPAL P. LTD. 
303, Arun Chambers, Tardeo Rd., Bombay-400034, 


Le -AND SEX. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIAN LOVER by 
Sasthi Brata, Rs. 5.50. PRIVATE LIFE OF 
YAHYA KHAN by Dewan Berindranath, Rs. 
5.00. SEX AND VIOLENCE IN LITERATURE 
AND ARIS by Suresh Kohli (Ed.) llius., Rs 
3.50. LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP by Khushwant 
Singh (Ed.). Rs. 3.50. LOVE SCENES FROM 
WORLD FAMOUS ‘NOVELS by Ursula Lewis, 
Rs. 4.50. IMMORTAL LOVERS? by Gurbakhsh 
Singh, Rs. 4.00 b 


Post Free by VPP on 3 books 


Sterling Paperbacks, 
-New Delhi-110016 — 


HEARING AID 


NEWEST IMPROVED 


BINAY 
HA.302 


BETTER HEARING 
FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


PRADIP ELEGTRONICS, PATHA-S 


free offer. 


Inserted by :— 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
10/50 


yoe” 


T 
- Rs n/- 
Li 


E. Per V PP 
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„AN ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR 


An attractive and beautiful calendar for the year is offered as a FREE 
GIFT with every purchase of one large size bottle or two small size 
bottles of RAMTIRTH BRAHMI OIL, 


Buy your requirements from your nearest store and avail yourself of our 


SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM, Dadar, Bombay 400014. 


€, LOW VOLTAGE 


MINI 
MOTORS ~; 


(BATTERY OPERATED) 
GENERAL SALES 


X 1566 SUI WACAN DELHI-110006 
PRICE INCLUSIVE OF ALL 


EXPENSES 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS 
LEGIBLY IN BLOCK, LETTERS 


25% ADVANCE 


WALLETS-MONEY PURSES-BAGS, RAIN- 
COATS, CAR SEAT COVERS PACKAGING 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS 


FOR DETAILS & SCHEME 


NOVEL ENGINEERS PVT.LTD. 


P. BOX 881 BOMBAY-400001 PH: 264357 


Ex 
GEORGE 1 
offer a wid 
fittings as 
pairs of al 
at reasonab 


HE 
NAVJIVÁ 
LAMIN 


"SMALL 
"COSME 

TECHN 
“MANUF 

PERFUI 
“MANUF 
f SOAPS 
| LIMITED 


DEHAT 
CHAM 


Ea / 


>. 


KEEP SLIM 


WITH 


ROLL-TRIM 


"PATENT NO. 126128 
FASTEST WAY TO REMOVE 


STOMACH BULGE 


No matter what age you are, ROLL- 
TRIM is a sure Tummy Trimmer, 
both for ladies and gents, less than 
day exercise reduces 
the result 
weeks. 
o slimming treatment 


regulada 
tummy flat, J £ 
figure attractive and imparts physt 
cal fitness, improves digestion, 
posture and body agility. TODAY. 


BUY YOUR ROLL-TRIM 
Price Rs. 28.50 


Exclusive of Taxes & Postage. Order bY 


À K 
ROLL TRIM CO. J-11, GREEN aay 
; NEW DELHI-16. Phone : 7? 


Also available 250 
M/s. PIONEER SPORTS, 
& M/s. UBEROI LIMITED CALCUTTP 
MADRAS, HYDERABAD, LUCKNO P 
ALLAHABAD, NAGPUR. & NEW 


aes entm uà ast a IET T 
a n s n " s 
Se SSS = 


Delhi and qGanggtri ——— — — 


À J auract 
s Sir M. VInVESVARAN 1" 
0-09, Postage: Rs allan. 
UR OWN HOME 

simple guide to bette 

ice: Rs. 18-00, Postage: Re duy 
R MIDDLE CLASSES 
nd building homes to a budget 
6-00, Postago: 2.50 


in Radio Building 
through our 
$ step-by-step 
instruction manual and 
e 


e Rust Brown, o j 
| m Brown, Green 2 i 
A Fawn & (gi! Jj 1j 
Í ie Men's & 
D. from 85cm to 


ES i = LJ 
NEUES 1s oY É : 

cen HOMES FOR prc CORD ETS 2 3 
HOUSES FOR MODERN | by-swing back aN, 

ES, BUNGALOWs ah bY belt. "n 

, OWNE b i^ nd half-belt f 

di SUERSHIP FLATS etc. us ple in pleas- y 4 
comfortable qua Ps amious a colours Navy , Z 5 


THREE IN ONE 


BATTERY CHARGER 


rb (1) Universal Charger 
1 1 cells, Batteries "Ree din i 


Jetking 


^" 
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Jat Sikhs In The Forefront 


Sir—The article on “Jat Sikhs” by S. 
Amarjit Singh (11 November) is partial. 
Every one knows that a Punjabi, be he a 
Jat, Brahmin, a Harijan or-of any other 
caste and born on the fertile land of Punjab, 
possesses all the qualities that the author 
has attributed to a Jat Sikh. The author has 
possibly not kept in mind that only non- 
Jats and persons of low caste came forward 

. to offer their heads to Guru Gobind Singh 
when he created Khalsa and not the “brave” 
Jats. Moreover, such prejudicial articles only 
give a false sense of superiority. 


New Delhi 


Sir—What a true picture of the Sikh 
Jats of Punjab has been drawn by S. Amar- 
jit Singh! Energetic, hard working, brave, 
athletic, sturdy, patriotic, very religious, 
finest soldiers in the worid and the best 
farmers in India. I had a chance to work 
with Lt General Sir Edward Lock Elliot, 
Military Advisor to Indian forces in France 
during World War I. He was all praise for 
the. Sikh Jat regiments. Im fact they were 
the ones who halted the German advance 
in France. 


If Madhya Pradesh or any other State 
wishes to enjoy the real fruits of the green 
revolution, then they better import some 
Sikh Jats from the Punjab. 


New Delhi TEK SINGH BAEL 


: Sir—Mr Amarjit Singh has not men- 
tioned important Jat Sikh clans. They are 


as foliows: 
e 


Johals (Jauhals), Toors (Turs), Tak- 
hars, Purewals, Sanghas, Sangheras, Gu- 
rams (related to Aulakhs and Deols), Tiwa- 
nas (mainly fend in District Sangrur and 
Patiala), Samras, Dullais, Baidwans and 
perhaps many more. 


Kanpur M. P. S. JOHAL 


Sir—Amarjit Singh would have beer 
judicious had he branded the Jat Sikhs as 


enterprising rather than adventurous. 
*. 


li was noi because of their adventur- 
dT nature thgt the Jat Sikhs went abroad 
and settled there. The Jat Sikhs of Pun- 

e jab went abroad as labourers for fetter 
earnifigs. It is significant to note that after 
2: . World War Il ihere was a general shortage 
* dg crar workers in England, Canada, U.S.A. ànd 
. . Australia. The Jat Sikhs made full use of 
| this opportunity, Ez 


TU 
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Li 
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Sir—How can Dara Singh or Randhawa 
be called Jat Sikhs? Those who are clean 
shaven are not real Sikhs. 


New Delhi PARMINDER SINGH GILL 


Sir—The writer has nowhere mention- 
ed the name of great revolutionaries like S. 
Bhagat Singh and Udham Singh who belong- 
ed to this community. They were in the 
forefront of the freedom struggle. 


New Delhi H. S. HEER 


Sir—From the excerpts the author has 
quoted from Mr Khushwant Singh’s book it 
would appear that the Jat Sikh is a super- 
man. I suppose Mr Khushwant Singh is also 
a Jat Sikh. I wonder who the ordinary 
simple Sikhs are? How can we identify 
them? Who are those who committed all the 
atrocities deseribed by Mr Khushwant Singh 
in his book Train to Pakistan? z 


Ranchi P. P. NARAYAN 


Sir—There are some glaring omissions. 
S. Partap Singh Kairon (a Dhillon) and film 
star Dharmender, Mohinder and writer- 
director Gulzar should have found a place in 
the issue tọ give a wider and better picture 


of this virile community. 
. 
You have only emphasised their 


physical prowess, courage and lust for life. 
But they are pushing ahead in the educa- 
tional and business fields as well. There is a 
fair sprinkling of Jat Sikh lecturers in the 
colleges and universities of the Punjab. In- 
cidentally, the Vice-Chancellors of Agricul- 
ture University and Guru Nanak University, 
Mr MeS, Randhawa and Mr Bishan Singh 
Samundri, are Jat Sikhs. - 


Muktsar BASANT SINGH BRAR 


Sir—The Sardarji is looming large in 
the pages of the WEEKLY ever since you 
assumed charge. His valour, intelligence, 
courage, self-respect, personality and what 
not are portrayed in the issue of November 
11; but alas! none of the jokes for which he 
is better known. 


Madras G. K. NAIR 


Sir—The article on the Jat Sikhs is 
poor, biased and disappointing. The author 
has given a step-motherly treatment to the 
womenfolk among the Jai Sikhs, One won- 
ders how he could oyerlook a renowned art- 
ist like Amrita Sher-Gil, the Asian gold me- 
dallist Kamaljit Sandhu and the glamorous 
film star Simi Grewal. a 


Pilani J. S. GILL 


. 
Sir—In “Jat Sikhs in the Forefront”, 
while referring io Mohinder Singh Gill as 
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the only Indian triple jumper of 
you forgotabout the former neu S 
Mohinder Singh Kai (Services). 


(Qr) AMARJIT SINGH GILL 


ampion 


Amritsar * 


— 
Sir—Nine Jats in the forefr ] 
r i ont! ^ 
you think that is a rather meafre slew eae 
e? 


What happéned to G. S. Dhillon ou 
of the Lok Sabha? "DUE Speaker 


Kapurthala “DEEPIKA PADDA 


The Insurance Agent 


Sir—Vidyadhar Date (“If Onl 

vice Were Better”, November " P 
his ignorance when he states that a 
is compulsory for an agent to insure him- 
self”. Nowhere in the regulations of the 
L.LC. does such a rule exist. An agent's 
moral duty to insure himself is quite à dif- 
ferent matter. 


He further states that "they (agents) 
offer absolutely no after-sales Service, 
ihough they are obliged to do so under the 
rules". There are numerous agents who are 
rendering their policy-holders conscientious 
service and are regarded as family friends 
akin to family physicians, But they are not 
obliged to do so. 


His most intemperate, libellous and 
detestable remark is that "invariably they 
(agents) pay the first two or three premiums 
to attract customers". Th6 abuse of “rebat- 
ing" or “commission” (or “under-cutting”, 
as one Development Offfcer likes to call it) 
is widespread no doubt, but to place all 
agents in the sarhe category is like branding 
all government servants as corrupt and 
labeling all businessmen as dishonest. 


Calcutta VIJAY PRATAP SINGH 


Sir—The tragic case of Nautamal Jetha- 
lal Shah makes sad reading. As is well 
known, diahetes is an insidious disease and 
few patients are aware of its presence. The 
medical examination conducted prior to giv- 
ing a life insurance policy should have re- 
vealed the disease if it were present. As the 
sum assured was very considerable perhaps — 
a panel of two senior examiners should have J H 
been appofnted. If any one is to be punished XN 
it must not be the poor widow but those h 
who accepted the late Mr Shah's life policy 
both in the clinics and the air-conditioned 
offices of L.LC. | 


Ahmedabad K. U. RAO 


Malicious Film Review 


Sir—Jimi Hafizji's “Satyajit Ray and His 
Asani Sanket" (October 28) is malicious, 
provocative and purposeless. It is neither a i 
review Of the 1973 Berljn Film Festival nor fi 
a worthy commentary on the films that si | 
entered in thig festival. Mr Hafizji coU | 
that since there was no worthy film hayki 
award-winning qualities, Asan: Sanket cam 


T, 

out as the “best” amongst the wo Mp 
ner sj P tainly n 

Satygjit Ray's image has cer s the 


ged in recent years, and did no ee 
boost of the “Golden Bear" award, a- 
author has asserted. 


Calcutta 
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Mulk Raf's Envy, « : 


Six—It is amazing how a man of Dr 
Anand's learning and enlightenment should 
have said, “hypocritically striking the bell 
morning and evening in the temple to 
awaken God to one's personal predicament. 

. The bribe of flowers was flaced on the 
lingam, etc..." To my mind, striking the 
bells and offering the flowers are simple 
means adopted by devotees to concentrate 
upon prayers in this world of noise and 
din. Every devotee is well aware that the 
stone god he worships can neither hear nor 
smell It is foolish to challenge God and 
promise him a puja or an offering if your 
wish is fulfilled. 


Bombay J. G. SAMBRANI 


Muslim Taxes 


Sir—Dr Rafiq Zakaria deserves congra- 
tulations for writing an educative article 
(“Is Islam Secular?", October 28). It was re- 
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n 1 pilgrimage 
tax" on Hindus during the Muslim rule in 
Indía. Does the Quran sanction these taxes? 


Ghaziabad. P. S. BHATTI 


2 (Jaziya was imposed on non-Muslims 
in lieu of compulsory military service from 
which they were exempted.—R. Z.) 


Ban The "Weekly" 


Sir—The entry into India of a recent 
issue of the Time magazine was banned be- 
cause it carried a picture of Prophet Moham- 
med leading the Arabs in their war against 
the Israelis. How is it that your issue of Sep- 
lember 23 was not similarly banned for the 
publication of the article *She And He" in 
which the writer not only ridicules the re- 
surrection of Christ but also describes Him 
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and white of the major events 
of the year. 


* VIKRAM SARABHAI: On the oc- 
casion of the second death an- 
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corded history"? Why did not S 
choose to denigrate Prophet Mo 
Guru Nanak or the Buddha | 
in his article? Was he afraid 
building would have bee: 
that you would be left without a 


Bombay 


\g supe 
(Readers Write, November 17) has assumed 


Such importance! Tamil, Telugu, Mala- 
yalam and Kannada—these four are known - 
as ‘South Indian Languages’ in the North, 
What a pity! There is no sense of oneness 
even within the South Indian community. 


New Delhi 
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Christian 
Saints 
Of India 


=. by P. THOMAS 


The earliest saint of the Indian Christian commun- 
ity was St Thomas, one of the twelve disciples of 
Sesus Christ who is believed to have come to India 
in the Ist century. St Francis Xavier was the great- 
est^saint of the Portuguese period, followed by St 
John de Britto, another Portuguese. The first and 
^ only, Indian to be canonised by the Catholic Church 
^ St Gonsalo Garcia. But many others, both Catho- 
c and Protestant, foreign ard Indian, are vene- 
^ as saints for their zeal iu preaching the Gos- 
pel ped bringing succour to the poor, the old’ and 
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* ST FRANCIS XAVIER calling the children of Manapada for instruc- 
tion in Catechism, 1544. He abandoned an academic career of great 
promise and the gay life of a courtier when he came under the influ- 
ence of Ignatius Loyola. He joined the Society of Jesus and became 
one of the world’s greatest missionaries in the East, Below: Loyola 
persuading Xavier to renounce the world with the words from the 
Bible: “For what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world 


and lose his own soul?” 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF St GONSALO 
m GARCIA near Nagasaki in 1597 at the age of 
40. He was born in Bassein, After working in 

zi the Jesuit mission there he went to preach 
F in Japan and the Philippines. Below: St John 
| de Britto, known as Pan ami, @ wan- 
dering mendicant. His work was mainly con- 


fined to the Tamil country. He died a martyr 
in Ramanad in 1693. 
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! z i ROBERTO DE NOBILI (left), the saint who donned saffron robes, 
FATHER AG 
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i i brahmins to Christianity, He 
studied Sanskrit and Hindu lore to win A TN 
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ST THOMAS as depicted in a bas relief found in the Apostle's Tomb at Mylapore, Madras. 
He is believed to have landed in Kerala in 52 A.D. and after establishing seven churches there 
went to preach to the Tamilians. He is said to have been martyred ir Madras. The Kerala 
Christians trace their origin to this missionary from Palestine whose zeal and saintliness won 
so many converts, especially among the higher classes. 


NDIA is particularly rich in holy men, and 

Christianity has produced many saints, 
both from the sons end daughters of the 
s@il and persons of foreign extraction who 
made the country their own. 


"UE yardstick,to measure holiness is, how- 
ever, difficult to find except among Catho-~ 
ics who have a regular system of canonisa- 
tion. But even among Catholics popular 
veneration precedes official proceedings, and 
a man may become a saint by a sort of cort- 
mon consent and his intercession may be 


sought, though official recognition may never 


Further, human nature being 


what it is, none is to be considered a saint 


before death, as even devout individuals 
may lapse into sin in advanced age. 


The oldest Christian saint of India is 
also the greatest: Apostle Thomas. He came, 
like most of the other disciples of Jesus, 
from tough Galilean fisherfolk. He appears, 
in the New Testament, as a man difficult to 
convince but capable of great exertions when 
convinced. We have no authentic, contem- 
porary accounts of his activities in Indig. 
The earliest extant work is The Acts of 
the Holy Apostle Thomas written in Sy- 
giac in the 2n4-3rd' century. 


The author dearly loved the miraculous, 
and the book is full of the wonders the 
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Apostle wrought in the kingdom o 
Parthian King Gondopheres r 
lengthy sermons onzthe gvils of 
out of wedlock, and the superio 
celibacy. È p 
But as the wildest exaggeration m 

have an element of truth and, as independent 
sources would also indicate, iteig prdbab] 
that the Apostle preached the Gospel in E 
north-west regions of India. The congrega. 
tions he established might, have perished n 
the. political convulsions which periodically 
engulfed this region. 


Í tbe Indo. 
eeved ph 
SeX, in ang 
b merits of 


St Thomas In Kerala 


We are on firmer ground in the living 
traditions of Kerala Christians who trace 
their origin to the Apostle. The belief that 
Apostle Thomas landed in Kerala in the 
year 52 A.D., established seven churches, 
then went to the Tamil country and was 
martyred at Mylapore (where his shrine 
stands even today) is almost an article of 
faith with Kerala Christians (also known as 
St Thomas Christians). Practically all scho- 
lars who have studied the origins of Christ- 
ianity in India accept this tradition as 
authentic. 

There are legendary accounts—apart 
from folklore—about the Apostle's life and 
work in Kerala. The fact that he was able to 
claim for Christ a large section of the high- 
er classes in the Jand spéaks abundantly for 


Canonisation 


In eaxly times a Catholic saint 
was canonised by, popular acclamation. 
This procedure led to many abuses, 
hence the Church introduced strict 
rules to regulate the procedure. 

The ladder of ascent to sainthood 
is tedious and expensive. It has 
taken as much as 300 years to complete 
some proceedings. 

The process is initiated in the dio- 
cese where a person who has been the 
object of veneration during his life is 
suggested for sainthood. It is the 
bishop who minutely investigates the 
life, works and writings of the candi- 
date and records the testimony of wit- 
messes. Stmultaneously Rome appoints 
a commission to assist the bishop. The 
candidate must have one or two auth- 
enticated miracles to his credit. These 
miracles usually mean cures for which 
doctors must verify that no medical 
explanation was possible. 

The evidence is submitted to Rome 
and the would-be saint is given the 
title of Venerable, or Servant of God. 

The Congregation of Rites is the 
body vshich scrutinises and verifies the 
information. Throughout the proceed- 
ings the candidate should be able to 
withstand the scrutiny -of the *Devil's 
Advocate" who is appointed to unearth 
his weaker points. ; 

The venerated person is now Beati- 
fibà But he is still subject to further 
scrutiny and at least two more mára- 
cles must be credited to him. : 

Finally he is ready for canonis- 
tion, which takes place in the Basil 
of St Peter's, Rome. 

The Protestants do not elevate any 
person to sainthood. 
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BEGUM SAMRU (1751-1836) was a remark- 
ably wise and able woman who ruled her 
principality of Sardhana after the death of 
her German husband, She became a Christian 


and towards the latter part of her life led a 
pious and saintly life. 


the zeal, spiritual powers and saintliness of 
the man. European missionaries with the 
support of rulers in and outside India and 
almost unlimited financial resources did not 
make as appreciable an impression on the 
higher classes pf India as this lone mission- 
ary from Palestine who built a community 
which ranked, down the centuries, with the 
high castes of Kerala. re 


From St Thomas ‘to St Francis Xavier, 
the second Apostle to India, is æ big jump. 
In between we have stray accounts, but lit- 
tle authentic information, of saints, There is 
some reference, for instance, to St Bartholo- 
mew and a congregation he founded in India. 
In Roman martyrology, again, there is an 
entry under the date, August 2 (452), of St 
Severus, an Indian missionary who partici- 
pated in the conversion of the Northern Bar- 
barians of Europe and died in Italy. 


Thé Kerala Church too has preserved 
the fiames of a few Western Asian immi- 
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Dr IDA SCUDDER (1870-1960), an Ameri- 
can medical missionairy who founded the 
Christian Medical College Hospital, Vellore. 
It was the first medical college for women 
Tun by women. Her indefatigable spirit and 
humanitarianism are a byword in S. India. 


grants held in high esteem: Canai Thoma, 
revered by the Syrian Christians as the 
Father of the Nation, and Sabr Iso, the 
builed of Quilon, are the most important. 

More interesting, even intriguing, is the 
royal Indian saint Josaphate evhose name 
appears in the hagiolegy of both Rome and 
the Eastern Church. The “only record 
now available about him is a romance, Bar- 
laam and Josaphat, ascribed to St John of 
Damascus (7th-8th century). Because of the 
striking resemblance of parts of the story 
to the life of Prince Siddhartha, some 
authorities maintain that Josaphat is, none 
other than the Buddha. Whilg this possibi- 
lity cannot be ruled eut, as ancient churches 
were rather careless in compiling lists* of 
saints, it is also probable that Josaphat was 
an Indian Christian saint with whose roman- 
tic biography the Siddhartha legend got 
mixed up. 

Nor was India a completely closed re- 
gion to European missions before the Portu- 


PANDITA RAMABAI (1858-1922), a Maha- 
rashtrian Hindu who was widowed at an 
early age. She became a Christian and devot- 
ed her life to missionary work. Her Mukti 
Mission at Poona is a living testimony to her 
pioneering work for the uplift of women. 


guese period. The Franciscans, Thomas of 


Tolentino, James of Padua and Peter of - 


Siena and the Georgian lay brother Deme- 
trius landed in India in 1321, under the 
French Dominican Friar Jordanus and were 
martyred at Thana for preaching against 
Prophet Mohammad. Jordanus, however, 
was not involved; he returned to Europe but 
came again in 1331 as the Bishop of Quilon. 


St Francis Xavier 


With the arrival of the Portuguese, to- 
wards the close of the 15th century, the his- 
tory of Christianity in India enters 2 new 
phase. The greatest saint of the Portuguese 
period was Francis Xavier, 


Xavier started life as a gay courtier in 
Navarre. After a brilliant academic career, 
he came under the influence of Ignatius Lo- 
yola, who was then planning the Counter 
Reformation, and joined the newly-formed 
Society of Jesus and plunged into the tur- 
bulent field of missionary work in the East, 


Xavier landed in Goa on May 6, 1542, 
His fame had preceded him and all Goa 
turned out at the wharf to receive him, Xa- 


e Vier got down the gangway, dismissed the 


gaily-decorated palanquin that was waiting 
for him and walked barefoot to the hospital, 
with all the grandees of Goa walking 
behind him, On reaching {he hospital, Xavier 
started washing the sores of the lepers. | 


Such was the man who spent ten crowd- 
ed years of his life in India and the Far 


East. In Japan he made a deep impression 
and established Christianity on a firm foot- 
ing. It was his intention to preaeh the Gos- ea 
pel in China, Entry of Europeans into China | 
was forbidden at the time, and against offi- | 
cial advice, hé started from India on a pe 
+  morable voyage to China. Not getting per- = 
mission to enter the mainland he disembark- 
ed on the island of Sancian. And as ke was. 
absorbed im plans to cross over, the Master 
called His tired worker from the fiel ipf nw 


n^n 


labour and, on Decémber 2, 1552, this cour- Ur 

: v { ^" E? + JE ew $ tier, scholar, mystic qnd arch-missionary: dint 
CEA UMGR 4 yo DUM Luc. cix MEA - : : ught to 
Rarer pepe "YN EIS UE BISHOP V. S. AZARIAH. of Dariakal (d. ebreathed his last. His body was brought to 


Goa and to this day remains in a remark- - 
able state of preservation, a lasting symbol 


Continued 


1940) was the first Indian to be consecrated 
a Mes of the Anglitan &hurch. He 10 
one of the leaders of the movement for a 
national church. 


from a Konkani Christian familuand work- 
ed tirelessly for the propagation of the faich , 
and the relief of the poor and the sick, first 
n Karnataka and then in Ceylon. 
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of his immortal labours. The body is period- 
ically exposed to the public. 


Xaviers work inspired many men, and 
Goa became the most important mission base 
in the East. An East Indian missionary saint 
who followed in Xavier's footsteps was Gon- 
salo Garcia. Born in Bassejn, he joined the 
Jesuits at a young age but was not ordained. 
With the Jesuits Gonsalo went to Japan and 
from there to Manila where he joined the 
Franciscan Order. This was the time when 
Japan cast covetous eyes on the Philippines, 
which was then under Spain, and there was 
a good deal of diplomatic activity between 
Japan and the Philippines. Gonsalo was de- 
tailed to accompany an embassy of Francis- 
cans to Japan. The embassy was suspected 
of political intrigue—the fathers actively 
preached Christianity against imperial 
orders. They were imprisoned and sentenced 
to death. Gonsalo was crucified in Nagaya, 
near Nagasaki in 1597 at the age of 40. 
He was beatified in 1627 and canonised in 
1862. 


"Angelic Priest" 


Another important missionary saint 
from Goa was the venerable Joseph Vaz, 
known as the Apostle to Ceylon. He came of 
a Konkani brahmin Christian family. After 
working for some time in Kanara, Fr Vaz 
was called to Ceylon where he worked tire- 
lessly for the propagation of the faith and 
the relief of the poor and the sick. He died 
in Kandy in 1711, at the age of 60, and is 
revered in Ceylon as Sammanasu Swami or 
the Angelic Priest. 


A more recent Goan follower of St Xa- 
vier was Fr Agnel DeSouza of, the Xavierian 
Mission, Pilar. Though not famous for spec- 
tacular mission work like Xavier or Vaz, 
Fr Agnel was a devout, saintly individual. 
He died in 1927 at the age of 58. His tomb 
at Pilar is visited by pilgrims and miraculous 
cures are ascribed to him. 


While the religious zeal of the Portu- 
Euese has given India many saints, their po- 
litical and ecclesiastical ambitions led to 
their dominance over the Syrian Christians" 
of Kerala. The Portuguese claimed ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction over the Syrians who were 


p 


FATHER BESCHI (d. 1742) an Italian turn- 


wes a Tamil scholar. His 
a Tamil classic. He 
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company changed its policy with the result that there was an 
Europe and America. Among them was the saintéy Hall. 


ee 
them receiving theirebishops from westetn 
Asia. By deporting Syrian bishops, prevente 
ing prelates from reaching Kerala by sea 
and by bringing political pressure on the 
rulers of Kerala the Portuguese, in the hey- 
day of their power, held a synod at Diamper, 
Kerala, in 1599 and brought the Syrians un- 
der Goa. The Syrians threw off the Portu- 
guese yoke ine 1653 by the Revolt of the Coo- 
nen Cross, and it was due to the stiff resist- 
ance put up by their Archdeacon George 
Pakalomattom that the Syrians were able to 
regain their independence. Archdeacon 
George died in 1640, and is remembered by 
the Syrian Christians of Kerala as the savi- 
our of the independence of their church. 
Another dissenter against the Portu- 
guese, but of a different type, was the Italian 
Jesuit, Roberto de Nobili. The Portuguese 
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Fr CHOWRA £LIAS KURIAKOSE (1805- 
11),. founder of the order of Carmelites in 
Kerala, is regarded as a saint by the Catho- 
lics oj that State. Proceedings for his beatifi- 
cation were begun in 1958. 
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GORDON HALL dying of cholera in Nasik in 1826 at the age of 49. He is considered the Fa- 
ther of American Missions. The East India Company was opposed to missionary work because 


it created resentment among Hindus and Muslims and because the lives of the Company 
employees were hardly exemplary and would invite censure by the priests. But in 1814 the 


influx of missionaries from 
€ 


F 


Were generally hostile to Hinduism, and 
their mission field was among the low castes, 
the disinheritell of Hinduism. This was lead- 
ing to a feeling itt India that Christianity 
was good«enough for barbarians and out- 
castes, but not for the high castes. De Nobili, 
therefore, decided to claim for Christ brah- 
min strongholds. He studied Sanskrit and 
Tamil, delved deep into Hindu lore and 
found caste a social convenience, the Vedas 
"almost as good" as the Old Testament, and 
Christ a saviour promised as much to ancient 
Hindu seers as to Hebrew Prophets. 


De Nobili, with his disciple Fr Vico, ap- 
peared in Madura in the saffron rebe of a 
sanyasi, with sandal paste on his forehead, 
and a sacred thread on his body, claiming 
to be a Roman brahmin, meaning a Roman 
priest. He attracted a good deal of attention 
and collected a large number of disciples, 
mostly brahmins, who were allowed to retain 
their caste and its symbols. 


Indianising Christianity 


De Nobili was the originator of the 
“accommodation theory" which created a 
storm in his time, but was later coopted by 
Christians both Indian and Western. The idea 
is that Christians in India, even Europeans 
and Americans, should adopt the Indian way 
of life, and present Christ in the framework 
of Hindu traditions and usages. 


De Nobili died at the age of 80, at the 
shrine of St Thomas in Mylapore, in 1656. 
Up to the last, in spite of opposition from 
his ovt» colleagues, he lived the life of the 
Indian eanyasi, respected by all. 


De Nobili was followed by two brilliant 
missionaries: John de Britto (known 9$ 
Pandaraswami or wandering mendicant) e 
Portuguese extraction, who was martyrec F 
Ramanad „in 1693, and the Italian Beh) a 
t#illiant T2mil scholar and saint. AC 
Beschi's death in 1742, the affairs of | y 
Madura Mission fell into a bad way, mam 
because of politica] disturbances. 
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C. F. ANDREWS (1871-1940) earned the 
title of Deenabandhu for his compassionate 
service to the néedy. Gandhiji’s life ande 
teaching drew Andrews close to him and he 
worked with hfm both in India and Africa. 


METROPOLITAN MAR GREGORIOS of 
Parumala (1848-1903) is recognised as a 
saint by the Orthodox Church of Kerala, His 
tomb is a place of pilgrimage, Metropolitan 
Mar Themothus is also veneratéd. 

o 
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With the rise of British power in India, 
the age of Protestant missions started. Yet 
the early British were hostile to gaspel work 
in India; apart from the resentment it 
created among Hindus and Muslims, the 
lives of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany at the time were not such as to deserve 
high praise from the missionaries. There was 
a clause in the Charter of the Company 
which empowered it to deport any undesir- 
able foreign national, which was freely used 
against the missionaries. Hence early Pro- 
testant missionaries like Ziegenbalg, William 
Carey and others had to work in the Danish 
settlements of Tranquebar and Serampore. 
Some chaplains of the Company, for instance 
Henry Martin, David Brown afid Buchanan, 
did, however, some evangelical work on the 
Sly. A saintly European Christian of the per- 
lod was Frederick Schwatz, whom Hyder 
Ali described as the only Christian in India. 


SISTER ALPHONSA (1910-46) of Kerala 
was known for her mystic and spiritual 
powers, Many miraculous cures are attri- 
buted to her intercession. Diocesan proceed- 
ings for her beatification are complete. 


With the removal of the obnoxious 
"Missionary Clause" from the Company's 
Charter in 1814, there was an influx of mis- 
sionaries to India from Europe and America. 
Gordon Hall, revered as the Father of Amer- 
ican Missions, deserves particular mention 
here; he died of cRolera in Nasik in the year 
1826 at the age of 49 while engaged in re- 
lief work. H 


` A remarkable personality of this period 
was Begum Samru of Sardhana. During the 
disruption of the Moghul Empire, a German 
adventurer, Samru, carved out for himself 


the principality of Sardhana. On his death, - 


his Muslim wife Zebunissa became its ruler. 
Attracted to Christianity she was, on 
May 7, 1782, baptised at Agra. A ‘wise and 
eble ruler, the Begum, towards the end of her 
life, became deeply religious and led a saint- 
ly life. She died in 1836 at the age of 85. 
The church she built at Sardhana stands asa 
living shrine, a lasting tribute to her piety. 


Social Reformer 

Perhaps the best known Indian Christian 
lady of the 19th-20th century was Pandita 
Ramabai. She came of a poor but devout 
family of Hindus in Maharashtra. Widowed 
at an early age, she was attracted by the 
preachings of Fr Gore, a Maharashtrian 
Christian of brahmin extraction. Ramabai 
went to England where, in the company of 
the Wantage Sisters, she found the solution 
to her many spiritual problems and was bap- 
tised in 1883. From England she went to 
America and on her return to India took to 
“religious and social activities. In 1889 she 
founded the Sarada Sadan in Bombay for the 


“education of women. Later the Sadan was. - 


transferred to Poona. Her Home of Salva- 
tion (Mukti) had, by 1900, two thousand in- 
mates, all engaged in edficatienal and Gospel 
work. She worked indefatigably in this field 
till her death in 1922, in spite of stiff oppo- 
sition from many quarters. 
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Christ-like life attracted to him many mi 
Sionaries, of whom the Englishman C. F. 
Andrews is perhaps the best known. Both | 
Africa and India he worked with 
A close friend of Ta. 


Andrews’ compassion for the suffering ea 
ed for him the epithet “Deenabandhu’ 


„The spirit of Indianisation had its effect 
on the religious front as well, The depen 
ence on foreign missions for finan 
and personnel was considered und irs 
able and many Indian Christians, not- 
ably the Y.M.C.A. leader K. T. Paul, and the 
devout, saintly V. S. Azariah of Dornakal 
(d. 1940), the first Indian to be consecrated - 
a Bishop of the Anglican Church, took a 
leading part in the struggle for a national 
church. rx 


: On the religious side, the traditional In-- 
dian ideal of the sadhu found a new appeal, 
and de Nobili's “accommodation theory” was £ 
revived both by Protestants and Catholics. 
Of the sadhus of the period the most im- 
portant was Sunder Singh who became a 
legend in his lifetime. Bom of a Sikh za- 
mindar family in the Punjab, he had a vision 
of Christ, like St Paul’s on the road to 
Damascus, and was baptised in the Anglican 
Church in 1905 at the age of 16. 


—Continued 


Saints In The Bible 


He will keep the feet of his saints, 
and the wicked shall be silent in dark- 
ness, because no man shall prevail by 
his own’ strength. | 

* 2 1 Kings ii 9. 
* * * 

For the Lord loveth judgement, 
and will not forsake his saints: they 
shall be preserved for ever. 

Psalms xxxvi 28. | 
* + è (i 

That the Grace of God, and his i 
mercy is with his saints and that he 
hath respect to his chosen, 

Wis iv 14, 15. 
* . a a F 
* $ 

Let all thy works, O Lond» praise 
thee: and let thy saints bless thee. l 

They shall spgak of the glory of. gv 
thy kingdom: and shall tell of the F: 
power: e g A 

. To make thy might known tothe : 
sons of men: and the* glory 7 
magnificence of thy kingdom, SM 

‘Psalms exlivel0-12, 
^ T Ete, 

God is wonderfulén his saints: the | - 
God of Israel is he who will give power | 
and strength to his people. Blessed be iis. 
God. E 


Kor a baby-soft skin 
: take a tip from a baby | 


x Johnsons Baby Powder | | 


LL— e L 


baby 


powder 


5 However much of a 

woman you are, your skin 

‘ « can still feel and look 
like a baby’s. You need the 
powder that's light and 


Johnson's Baby Powder. 

It's used by beautiful babies 
evetywhere,*So you can trust 
Johnson's to take just ' 


| 
[] € A 
soft, smooth, cool. D | 


delicate enough to keep it -- as much care of your skin. 
e - e 
POOR keeps your skin soft as the day it was born. | 
de E fohmonalohmon' ntas iai 1 
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Sunder Singh, wit) the ATnerican, S. E. 
Stokes. formed a "Brotherhood of Service". 
He Visited England and,América where he 
made a striking impression. Organisations, 
however, did not appeal to him and he pre- 
ferred the Jifé of the sanyasi and wandered 
in the Punjab and the Himglayan regions, 
Tibet had an irresistible attraction for him. 
In 1929 he made his last journey to this 
mysterious land, and what happened to him 
is not known to this day. 


The traditional Indian ashram life now 
comes into prominence. Gandhiji’s Sabar- 
mati Ashram, had its influence too; this was 
possibly the inspiring force for the Sat Tal 
Ashram, founded in the foothills of the Hi- 
malayas, by the American Stanley Jones (d. 
January, 1973), a close friend of Gandhiji 
and a tireless preacher of Christ of the In- 
dian road. A Christian Yoga Ashram was 
founded in Puri by the Bengali Yogi, B.C. 
Sircar. 


The Ashram Spirit 


The Ashram spirit is still very much 
with us and there are numerous ashrams of 
practically all Christian denominations in 
various parts of India. The movement pro- 
duced some rare individuals of whom men- 
tion may be made of the French Fr Jules 
Monchanin (d. 1957), the scholar and myse 
tic, who took the picturesque Indian name 


of Swami Parama Arupi Anandam. . 


More prosaie than ashrams but better 
suited to the humanitarian *ndeds of India is 
the work of the medita? missions. An out- 
standing missionary worker in this field was 
the American, Dr Miss Ida S. Scudder, found- 
er of the Christian Medical College Hospital 
of Vellore, one of the biggest in Asia. Dr 
Scudder died at Vellore in 1960 at the age 
of 90, and her child-like simplicity is a by- 
word in South India. 


It may seem strange that the Kerala 
Church, which has a history of more than 


dial 


SADHU SUNDER SINGH (b. 1889), son of 
a Sikh landlord, was deeply concerned with 
religious beliefs even as a small boy. At the 
age of sixteen Christ appeared to him in a 
vision and he was converted. His wanderings 
tn the Himalayas and in Tibet ang his mys- 
lic experiences made him a legend in his 
lifetime. Wherever he went he won many 
Ollowers. In 1929 he went for the last time 
ih Tibet and was not heard of again. With 
41€ American, S. E, Stokes, he formed a 
Brotherhood of Service". 


MOTHER TERESA 


66 gre looks nothing, is nothing ex- 
) Cept a saint." This is how one 
writer has described Mother Teresa 
the Albanian-born nun who has be- 
come a legendary figure for her work 
among the destitute and dying, not 
only in India but all over the world. 
This “Angel of mercy”, “Guardian An- 
gel of the poor", “Saint of the gut- 
ters” has, during the last 25 years, 
served suffering humanity, without 
narrow considerations of nationality, 
caste or creed, through 150 centres in 
25 cities of India which she set up. She 
has picked up 27,000 destitutes from 
the streets, brought hope to 35,000 le- 
pers and extended her helping hand 
to the needy in Bangladesh, Venezuela, 
Ceylon, Italy, Tanzania, Australia, Jor- 
dan, England and Ireland. She has been 
awarded the Magsaysay Award, the 
Bharat Bhushan, the Padma Sri, the 
Templeton Foundation (En gland) 
Award, the Joseph Kennedy Jr. Foun- 
dation Award, the Pope John XXIII 
Peace Prize and the Nehru Award for 
international understanding. 


This distinguished “lady of the 
slums” came to India in 1929 as an 18- 
year-old novitiate. For nearly 20 years 
She was œ teacher at Loretto Convent, 
Calcutta. But it was her growing con- 
cern for the sub-human conditions of 
slum dwellers and the utter indignity 
suffered by the destitute and the*dying 
which led her tp her reat vocation. 


Leaving the cloistered life of the 
convent in 1948, she went out into the 
world to succour the unwanted. With 
the Pope’s permission she established 
her own Order, the Missionaries of 
Charity. She added a fourth vow—to 
serve the poor in the slums and the 

ə streets—to the three vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience taken by a 
Catholic nun. Her habit was a white 
sari edged with blue ond a cross pinned 
at the shoulder. With her little band of 
sisters, she would go out on the streets, 
pick up the dying, the destitute and 
the orphaned, take them to the first 
available shelter and clean, feed and 
care for them, bringing them compas- 


sion and. a soothing touch. She believes | 
that more than food and shelter aper- | 
son needs to feel wanted and cared for. Ex 


In 1952 she established the first. 
home for the Dying Destitute—Nirmal 
Hriday—in an unused dharamshala EE 
given by the Calcutta Municipality SS E 
near the Kalighat temple, Shishu Bha- Sse 
wans were set up to care for the un- 
wanted physically and mentally dis- 4 
abled children and orphans, For lepers b Í 
a leprosarium was started, Within a { 
few years Mother Teresa’s name be- 
came almost a household word among 
Calcutta's podr. 


Irrespective of religion, caste or j 
creed, a person is nurtured in Mother Bes B 
Teresa's institutions. Newspapers refer B 
to her as the “champion of the poor" | 
and "the Apostle of the unwanted". 

She has been called “one of the most 
impressive manifestations of charity 
throughout the world". 


O But titles and awards mean little f 
to the quiet, “gentle Mother” who re- E 
fers to her uplift of the poorest of the 
poor as something beautiful for God. 
In the words of Malcolm Muggeridge, 
e she is “a woman of God who embodies 
Christian love in action... which gives 
her homely jace a noticeable lumino- 
sity, a shining quality". 
ee 


E. R. $ x 


nineteen centuries, has not produced a single 
canonised Catholic saint. The difficulty of 
contact with Rome before the Portuguese 
period and the hostility of the Portuguese 
to the Syrian Christians after had probably 
something to do with this. The Orthodox 
denomination, however, recognises as saint 
the Keralite Metropolitan Mar Gregorios 
(1848-1903). His tomb at Parumala, Kerala, 
* is a centre of pilgrimage. In the Church of 
the East, the Metropolitan Mar Themothus,* 
* ef western Asian origin, who died in Kerala 
in 1945, is venerated as a saintly individual. 


The Catholics of Kerala,consider Dr Fr 
Chowra Elias Kuriakose (1805-71), founder 
of the Order of Carmelites in Kerala, a saint, 
and diocesan proceedings for his beatifica- 
tion were instituted in 1958. 
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Better known in Kerala, and even out- č 

side, is Sister Alphonsa (1910-46) a nun of = 

the Clarist Order, known in her hfetime for — — — 
rare mystic and spiritual powers. Her tomb 

at Bharananggnam, Kerala, has become a 
centre of pilgrimage and many miracutou 


cures are claimed through her favours, Dio- i sa 


cesan, proceedings for her beatification 
now complete. . 2 


Another Kerala.nun, Sr Miriam Theresa = 
(1876-1928), founder of the Holy Family 
Order, Puthenchira, was known for her 
spiritual trials and tribulations; she was the — 
only Christian in Kerala reputed to have 
been favoured with the Stigmata, the mys- 
terious wounds resembling Christ's, P 
ceedings for her beatification are 
instituted. 


LN 
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The New Jes 


Y ittle, Brown & Co) is a candid and searehing ex- 
Si. ellos Eae AIO ot Jesus in America by ex-Jesuit George Rie- 
mer. The book earries interviews with eleven Jesuits. They discuss 
abortion, contraception, morality and violence, priestly marriage, 
the vows and other controversial subjects. 


by Rev. T. AMBROSE, S.J. 


€€6(1OME Jesuits say that the glory years 

of the Society were those that 
brought on their suppression and banish- 
ment. Will the Society of Jesus die of de- 
flation this time rather than suppression? 
Will it be abandoned rather than banished? 


“The Society of Jesus is supposed to 
serve where there is need. Is there any 
greater need in this time than the need for 
credibility? Doesn’t the world need a model 
for love and dialogue? 


“The Roman Catholic Church today is 
confronted by its second massive Protestant 
revolution, a bloodless one this time since 
the Pope has no army. The Society of Jesus 
succeeded in turning back and containing 
the Protestant revolution four hundred years 
ago. Will today’s Jesuits be the new Protes- 
tants?” 

These are some of the penetrating in- 
sights which George Riemer records in his 
book of interviews, The New Jesuits, which 


2 Pr e ds. E 
DANIEL BERRIGAN S.J., a Federal prison- 
er a three-year term in the Per dug " 
nbury, Connecticut, from August 

destroyed draft records with 
ome-made napalm. igan's work con- 
sisted of writing books, ing, counselling, 
opposing the war and the draft, demonstrat- 
ing and "suffering arrest". 


examines the credentials of eleven re- 
presentative American Jesuits including 
Dan Berrigan, Walter Ong, John Walsh 
and others who make up the highlights 
of this fascinating story. George Riemer, 
who still belonged to the Society thirty 
years after he had left it, weaves his expe- 
riences of that fabulous Jesuit myth with 
the imperceptible touch of a skilled crafts- 
man. He brings to reality revolutionaries of 
tomorrow like Ken Feit who “give you the 
feeling of a strong concern for man, for the 
human. The human black. The human poor, 
The sufferings war-hurt human. The urban, 
polluted, violent human. The searching and 
learning human. The unborn human. The 
insensitive human. The communicating hus 
man. The young and future human.” : 


The tapestry reveals a wide Spectrum 
of characters both young and old, all of 
whom add variety and colour to the mani- 
fold Jesuit histrionics of art and culture, re- 
ligion and science, history ‘and hagiography. 
John Walsh summarisés this well when he 
says: "I do believe in the Society and in the 
future of the Society, and I love it very 
much. Jacques Brel's song to his homeland, 
Belgium, fits perfectly what I feel: ‘It may 
be the kind of landscape that nobody else 
would be attracted to—it's so foggy that the 
birds get lost when they fly over it, but it's 
my country and I love it?” e 


Jesuit Life-Style : 


The salient features of Jesuit life-style 
which have been in vogue for the past de- 
cades and which account for centuries-old 
tradition are certainly being radically re- 
Solved to echo present needs, They speak a 
common language in íhe idiom of today's 
encounter. Therefore, the difficulty which 
George Riemer raises, about Jesuits wearing 
institutional harnesses or labouring to strike 
the golden mean between charism and con- 
tinuity inherited from previous commit- 
ments, is no longer a point of issue. Jesuits 
themselves will agree that both aspects are 
integral dimensions of the same reality. 


Peter Arrupe defined it well as follows: 
"Charism must animate the institution but 
the institution will channelize charism." This 
is the experience of life itself which origi- ° 
nates through an evolutive and painful pro- 
cess of charism, vitalises itself and eventuales « 
ly grows to stability. If this organism of the 
Society is to arrive at any meaningful dia- 
lectic of renewal, it «must become spirited 
inf new wine skins through a life-and- 
death process. This is the task of the XXXII 
General Congregation which Arrupe has 
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WALTER ONG, X.J., author of The Barbar- 
ian Within which reéeived rave Teviews in 
the Statespsays: “Scholarly writers need en- 
couragement. It can be a lonely business." 


ee 


summoned in December 1974, to deliberate 
upon matters affecting Jesuit commitment 
and unity. 


This is the problem which the Church 
itself has constantly encountered in her role 
of mission and mediatrix to the people of 
God. Ever since John XXXII walked right 
into this cenacle, maybe it was time’to open 
more windows. And when he did so, then 
the sights and sounds of a different world, 
crippled and divided, mutilated and torn by 
love and hate, emerged from that window. 
It was no scenic beauty of a picturesque 
globe lilting into orbit but, rather, the harsh 
reality of a God-is-dead society that kept 
moving along with the assurance that it 
would never stop; and that the face of the 
man on the other side of this jigsaw puzzle 
never really mattered as long as it was only 
a puzzle. But John heard those agonizing 
cries, saw those pathetic faces and recognis- 
ed those voices of the poor, suffering and 
insensitive human—voices in the wilderness. 


With the election of Peter Arrupe as the 
Order's twenty-eighth General emerged the 
XXX] General Congregation which began 
the process of renewal and adaptation— 'the 
aggiornamento” as it is sometimes called. 
This experimentative process of introspect- 
tion and discernment, characteristic of her 
life-style, is also the norm of conduct for her 
members scattered through diverse avenues 
of apostolate. Arrupe characterised this idee 
tity of the Jesuit as “a man who is always à 
a state of election (in the Ignatian sense 

e thé word)". * 


The problems affectin 
day are as numerous as the men the 
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GEORGE SHOUP, S.J., the Kennedy Found- 
ation’s first medical ethics scholar, has a 
doctorate in Cell Biology. Says George Rie- 
mer about Shoup: “Some of his paragraphs 
are word-jams. It must be because there are 
so many George Shoups—Shoup the doctor, 
Shoup the political humanist, Shoup the Je- 
suit priest, all árying to talk at once.” 

LJ] 


To highlight a féw would be,as inadequate 
as to attempt to answer them. The crux of it 
ali seems to be in the ‘direction of Jesuit 
identity, the relevance of the Society to 
modern man and contemporary problems, 
celibacy in the context of ecumenism and 
apostolate, the challenge of world poverty 
(but, more precisely, Jesuit poverty) which 
seems to frustrate the ideals of such an esta- 
blishment or the vision of its founder. Also 
overhauling the entire Jesuit machinery to 
train its men in the context of current values 
while integrating them to the world of to- 
morrow.,Can the Jesuit locate himself in the 
city of man and yet herald the good news of 
the kingdom or will he abandon it to seek a 
newer world in the citadel of a mistaken 
identity far, far away from that mad, mad 
world? 


The answers to some of these questions 
are as ambiguous as their ambivalence. But 
listen to what the men interviewed by 
George Riemer have to say. Ken Feit, an 
“action poet” who loves words not as a read- 
er but as a minstrel, says: “I think that our 
Spirituality has to be grounded in the art 
of asking questions—full-bodied questions, 
not amputated ones. Like in the past when- 
ever we planned something new? we asked: 
‘Is there enough ‘money?’ ‘Are there enough 
men?’ ‘Is there enough time?’ ‘What will 
people think?’ ‘Can we get permission?’ All 
these qualifiers that choked the question in 
the throat of the asker. Wow! How many 
unborn ideas? Real abortions and you know 
what the Pope says about that. Iristead, I 
think, we should ask whole questions like: 
‘What kind of world do we want to create?’ 
‘What kind of persons do we want to be?’ 
‘What kind of values do we want to see 
alive?’ And then see where the questions 
take us—what language develops, what in- 
stitutions form. << e 


"It is important to me that I grow more 
human, that I become a more sensitive and 
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KEN FEIT, S.J., thirty years old, is a 
“Young Jesuit”. Some older Jesuits are 
hopeful, some disgusted, at the thought that 
Ken Feit may be the Jesuit of tomorrow: 
“Pm part of this wave, shaping things. I 
don’t feel that I’m watching a parade.” 


ma 


Jesuits In India 


BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA 
GOA-POONA 
GUJARAT 
JAMSHEDPUR 
KARNATAKA 
KERALA 
MADURAI 
PATNA 
RANCHI 
CEYLON 


Th: questions I ask myself are; "What kind 


" * 


ofa Society of Jesus do we want to create?' 

wae dnd of persons do we want to be?’ 
o I see institutional expressions, lil 

the family, the Church, the shane z 


poration conducting or resisting the future 
direction. 


“I regard the Society as a corporati 

as an academic multiversity, as a as 
tremendous political activism, as a family 
and a spiritual force, as many things. As 
many, many things. The Society today is in 
conflict with itself, sensing change and un- 
able to contend with it, experiencing com- 
mitments made by others in the past, yet 
hearing prophetic voices urging it to seize 
the future. Not knowing quite what to do. 


4 “We are creating a new Society now, 
with new questions to be asked. A new 
Jesuit style is emerging, of which I feel Pm a 
part, a style that is mobile, communal, de- 
institutionalised and poor.” 

Daniel Berrigan, the federal prisoner, 
says that his job is to help young people grow 
an honest conscience by opposing what is 
death-oriented, false, corrupt, irrelevant and 
anti-human in the establishment. His com- 
ment on the subject of the Society’s survival 
index: “The best things I find happening 
in the Society are the small communities of 
Jesuits who have totally disestablished and 
are living in the middle of the real world, 


—Continued. 
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inis is being tolerate] by the Society ag 
an experiment.” 

a e 

John Walsh, a theatilcal director, says: 
“fake Sartre's definition of man, man is 
freedom. With» you being a freedom and me 
being a freedom, love is impossible. Sartre 
says hell is other people. Two freedoms can't 
get together without one having to sacrifice 
his freedom to the other. For Sartre, love 
can only be some kind of a battle. Look at 
his chapter: Love and Masochism. 


*So love disappears from the picture and 
we end up wjth the big in-words describing 
our times. Waiting for Godot— waiting for 
some kind of an answer. Saul Bellow's ‘dan- 
gling man’. 


“Tillich says waiting is the big descrip- 
tive word for our time. The other big word 
is ‘alienation’... I owe a great deal to peo- 
ple like Sartre and especially to Ionesco, 
Nabokov and Samuel Becket. They show 
us the world without the resurrection, a 
world without hope, without love—you can't 
find love in Sartre. There's no love in these 
books. They don't really believe in love, I 
mean this quite literally. There are no love 
scenes in their books. 


Poetry of Cliches e 


"It seems tà me that the artist today has 
to opt either for mystery or absurdity. Tht 
absurdist tries te create poetry by stringing 
cliches together, as Warhol ard Ionesco have 
done. Since he’s. taker? God and the spirits 
out of life, he has no mystery. He resorts to 
ambiguity and other devices. A priest with 
his interest in mystery, in the spiritual, 
comes much, much closer to reality than the 
man who doesn’t believe there is any mys- 
tery in life.” 


James Arenz, Los Angeles assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering and con- 
sultant at Cal Tech’s Jet Propulsion Lab, 
says: “It seems to me that I have to look at 
my vocation as a technically oriented Jesuit 
in a rather long-range way. Many of the 
things I do, both as a priest and an engineer, 
will not see any visible effect ‘until perhaps 
after my lifetime. 


“My long-term goals, I think, are even 
more important than my direct and imme- 
diate activities for others, such as counsel- 
ling or teaching, say, one hundred students 
a year. Through activities with people, 
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ast this is the faith I work on 
ve some ultimate effect in them 
me both as a priest dedicated to 
al and an engineer and researcher 
wholeheartedly to Science and 
tsi will eventually see these 
two c men ^5 coming together in one 
individual, This is my own long-range pic- 
ture. Over a period of time the hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of technically in- 
volved people around the world who come 
to know me may be prompted to search for 


the material-spiritual unity within them- 
selves." 


the spiritu. 
committed 
technology. 
two commit 


Black Jesuits 


The black Jesuits Ted Cunningham and 
Bart Rousseve say: "The Church is caught 
up in an identity crisis in this matter. The 
Church and the Society of Jesus, too, should 
make a public apology for being racist in- 
stitutions. They could make clear that their 
racist actions come from being in a racist 
situation. Their confession would not only 
be a great service, but it would give them 
a chance to act as Christians. 


"I really don't care whether they apo- 
logise or not but Church and Jesuit institu- 
tions and individuals, if they are honest 
about believing Jesus, must sbggin now to 
change themselves first and then institu- 
tions, so that the Papal Social Doctrine, all 
seventy years of it, gets off the paper and 
onto the streets and, especially, into the 
hearts of men ånd women.” 

CJ 


George Shoup, a medical ethicist from 
Philadelphia, argues: : 
LJ 
“Who's going to live and who's going to 
die?, . 


“Who should be allowed to conceive and 
give birth to children and who should not? 


‘What kind of human being should we 
let scientists make in their laboratories? 


“These are the big moral decisions that 
will confront the conscience of the next 
quarter century. The pressure to sblve them 
Will come from the population squeeze. The 
decisions should not be made by scientists 
alone, nor by lawyers alone, nor moral theo- 
logians alone, nor cost accountants alone. 
They are such complicated decisions that it 
takes a community of disciplines to handle 


Jesuit Institutions In India: 1972-73 


The Society of Jesus has committed itself to the educational apostolate in India 
with the largest network of Jesuit institutions to be found anywhere in the world. 
Students of every denomination patronise these institutions and, generally, Jesuits 
cater to boys only in schools. The following information is taken from the “Directory 
of Jesuit Schools and College% 1972-73", published by the Jesuit Educational 


Association of India, Delhi. ° 


Colleges (Post Matriculation Institutions) Ais LT 19 


Schools (Including Technical & Agricultutal) ... Ao 91 


Total Number of Students in Colleges 


Total Number of Pup!^in Schools 


Total Number of Teachers in Jesuit Institution 


Total Number of Jesuit Teachers 


ELS 


119,483 
95411. 
5,39 
"no rita: 656 (15%) ` 
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JOHN CULKIN, SJ. (with Marshall Mc- —— 
Luhan). Culkin, who has a Ph.D. in Educa- 
tion from Harvard University, is called “The 
Elmer Gantry of Film Media Studies”. In 
1969 Culkin started an denen deny organ- 
isation in New York City called the Center 

for Understanding Media, Culkin is 41 years 
old ona describes himself as “a clerical 
error”. 


them. But time is running out. They must 
be discussed now. They are not being dis- 
cussed because the medical, moral and le- 
gal professions today can't or don't want to 
communicate with each other. 


“So this is what a medical ethicist is: 
it’s somebody trained to deal with both the 
ethical and biological considerations of life 
and death. I'm a medical ethicist,” 


Well, how do these problems affect the 
Society of Jesus in India today? What ans- 
wers have the prophets for our times? We 
are confronted with issues, a wave of dilem- 

*mas which'seems to rock the boat. The fact E 
that a new hope has emerged, a dynamic 
opportunism has arisen in the midst of this 
future shock makes us think that the springs 
of Indian patriotism have not run dry even 

* when the hour is darkest before dawn. Per- 
haps, the questions that George Riemer 
raises are not our problems just now, nor 
his answers our solutions. Jesuits are con- 
vinced that social concéfii will eventually 
integrate them into the mainstream of na- 
tional and political life. Their theology is — 
the presence of God, yet obscure as faith — 
itself, This is the theology of His coming— 
the message of freedom from, oppression, of 
liberation from servitude and tt forces of 
injustice in one form or another. It is a con- 
viction that He is present already, even 
when we dont see^His face. But therg is — 
only one face of God; the face of man, And - 
there is only one presence, that of the least 
of men. And there is only one body, the. 
human community gathered in His name. 


He is in the midst of us, in the midst 
life. We can see His face in every 
dace, we can hear His voice in every 
we can touch His heart in every sign of hope | 
and love, We ourselves are His presence - 
when we keep alive the message that G 
is dwelling in our hearts, And then, from 
time to time, there will be a beloved disciple | 
in the midst of us who says; “It is the Lord 
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the dynamics of the well-dressed look 


Make the 
right decision 
in Casuals 


Choose: 

Kapitan shirtings 
and | 
Wadrene suitings. e 


CASUALS: The keynote of today's 
informal, yet action-filled life-style. 
Bombay Dyeing's Kapitan shirtings ina 
vast range teamed with versatile Wadrene 
suitings gtve ample scope for different 
styles. In stripes, checks, jacquards—in 
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all colours. For the 'hip' male—jackets 
‘with lapels wide or narrow, patch or plain c 
pockets. Shirts, body-contoured, worn | 
with the latest in trousers. And a whole | 
array of separates for the glamour girl. A ; 
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President Yahya Khan declared 
war on India on December 3, 
1971. by bombing our airfields. 
Next day the Indian Army, Navy 
and Air Force went into action. 
General Aurora explains how 
within 12 days he and his men 
brought 2 well-equipped modern 
army of 90.000 men to its knees. 
After the surrender. his adver- 
sary, Gemeral Niazi. asked him, 
Mid E fight well?’ 


E were now at war with Pakistan. 

Having talked to the Prime Minister e 
(since she was jn Calcutta) I return- 
ed to my office in Fort William. My Chiefs 
of Staff General,Jacob had got a bottle 
of Black Dog from the mess.,The whisky 
was passed round the table to the staff offi- 
cers and advisers present. We raised our 
glasses and drank a toast to victory 1n Bang- 
ladesh. I also proposed a toast to Yahya 
Khan for starting the war exactly at the 
time fost suitable to us. We got down to 
business. The first thing I did was to send 
ihe Order of the Day to the troops under 
my command. 


The Attack Begins 


I rang up my field commanders and 
checked on their readiness. I stressed the 
need fox speed and told them that I expected 
them to be attacking the enemy with full 
fury by the next morning. n 

I returned home, shifted my bed to my 
study where I had a large map of Bangla- 
desh and a telephone and slept soundly till 
dawn. 

Early next morning (December 4) I 
checked the movements undertaken by the 
field commanders and after a quick break- 
fast went to Fort William for a staff con- 
ference. After issuing the necessary instruc- 
tions for the day, I went to the office of my 
Chief Press Liaison Officer for a Press brief- 
ing. D 

Over 200 foreign and Indian journalists 
Were present. At their request I first made a 
Statement explaining how the war had been 
forced on India and why my couniry had 
decided to help the people of Bangladesh to 
liberate their country. o? 

I told them that my main aim was 4o get 
the Pakistani army in Bangladesh to sur- 
render as quickly as possible, I had set in 
motion several thrusts from all directious. 
But T could not tell them how I intended to 
Eo about the task. I also refused to answer 
questions on the role of the Mukt:"ahini. b 
Promised to permit the accredited war cor- 
respondents to go forward with dur advanc- 
ing troops. 

a I spent most of the first day of the war 
the Operations Regan receiving reports 
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JESSORE FALLS. Indian troops arrive on the outskirts of the most important Pak military 
base. The retreating Pakistani forces blew up bridges as they fled. For the first two days, our 
efforts to make a breakthrough in Jessore met stubborn and determined opposition. The Pak- 
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istanis were deeply entrenched and inf 


December 7. 


from field commanders on how things were 
going. 

Our first success was on the Eastern 
Sector where IV Corps under Lieut 
General Sagat Singh had advanced from 
Agartala and had isolated Akhaura (a vital 
communication centre), three miles inside 
East Pakistan. Major General Gonsalves, 
Commander, 57 Mountain Division, was lead- 
ing this operation against the Pakistani 14 
Division. 


General Raina had launched an offensive 
against Jessore and Jhenida. Major General 
Dalbir Singh, GOC 9 Division, was attacking 
Jessore and Major General Mahinder Singh 
Brar commanding the famous 4 Division had 
already liberated Jiban Nagar and had en- 
gaged the Pakistanis at Darsana. The Pak 9 
Division under Major General Ansari was 
resisting the atta? on Jessore stubbornly 
but appeared to have been unbalanced 
by our 4 Division thrust. 


Our First Major Casualty 


S2 In the North-Western Sector, the Corps 
a Commandéf, Lieut General Thapan, inform- 
ed me that GOC 20 Division, Major General 


e  Lachhman Singh Lehl, , was engaged in a 
regular dog-fight with the Pakistani 16 Divi- 
sion for the liberation of Hilli. However, in 

^ the north our 71 Mountain Brigade under 

Brigadier Kathpalia had wrested Pachagarh 
from the Pakistanis and was advancing to- 

wards Dinajpur. 3 


leg 


sags > ih 


In the south-west, II Corps uhder Lieu. * 


licted heavy casualties°on us. Brigadier J. S. Gharaya’s 
leg was shot up. However he continued to direct the attack and the town was occupied By 


o 


Master Of The Skies ` 5 


Although we did not achieve anything 
Spectacular on the ground on the ‘first day, 
things went gccording tocplan. Meanwhile 
our Air Force were more than true to their 
word, In a series of brilliant air actions they 
assumed mastery of the skies. 

That evening (as on many other even- 
ings) Defence Minister Babu Jagjivan Ram 
rang me up. He seldom asked any questions 
but always had a word of cheer. 


The Defence Secretary, K. B. Lall, rang 
me up three times during the iwebve 
days to get news of the latest operation and 
to congratulate me. I was in constant com» 
munication with «General (now Field Mar- 
shal) Sam Manekshaw. He was the first to 
call me in the early hours every morning to 
^get details of the progress of the campaign. 


It will be easier for the reader to follow 
the campaign Sector by Sector than day by 


Message Of Congratulations 
From The Acting President 
Of Bangladesh 


For Lt General Aurora 


“His Excellency Syed Nazrul Islam, 
Acting President of the Government of 
the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, 
has asked me to convey his warmest 
felicitations to all ranks of Indian Arm- 
ed Forces for their magnificent perfor- 
mance. On behalf of the People of 
Bangladesh he expresses their sym- 
pathy and appreciation for those who 
Juve been kfled und wounded while 
fighting for Bangladesh. Grateful if 
this message is conveyed to all ranks 
under your command.” 
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day. I will, therefore, take him with me 
our troops at the front. to 
^ 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN SECTOR 


II Corps under Lt General Rai 
was responsible for the Sector, 9 Division 
under Major ,General Dalbir Siheh Was a 
capture Jessore and Khulna while 4 Division 
under Major General M. S. Brar was to E 
ture Jhenida and Magura’ and advance ia 
Faridpur. 


Our initial plan was to attack Jessore 
from the north and the South, bui as a result 
of the Bayara operations (21-23 November 
1971) the 9 Division had to be?committed in 
that Sector. This had given the Pak Com. 
mander time to reorganise his defence, Con- 
sequently, for the first two days, our efforts 
to make a breakthrough met stubborn ang 
determined opposition. The Pakistanis were 
deeply entrenched and inflicted casualties on 
us. Brigadier J. S. Gharaya's leg was shot up, 
However on December 6 the Brigadier per. 
sonally directed an attack from the north- 
west and achieved a breakthrough. He was 
seriously wounded but we had outflanked 
the enemy’s northern defences and the town 
was occupied by the "th. 

The Pakistanis divided their retreating 
force, some pulling back to Khulna and 
gthers to Faridpur. Our trops chasing them 
to Khulna were slowed down by the narrow- 
ness of the road along whicl the Pakistanis 
had raised many blocks. We could not get 
off the road because of the ‘river on one side 
and a swamp on the other, The slow advance 
continued till we contacted the main de- 
fences on December 11. After this the opera- 
tion for the capture of Khulna turned into 
a hard “slogging match” and our progress 
was slow and costly. ‘ 


Jhenida Captured 


After taking Darsana and Chandpur on 
the 5th we changed our plan of going on to 
Kaliganj and instead made a dash to Jhe- 
nida which, being poorly defended, was tak- 
en by 4 Mountain Divisionson the 
afternoon of the 7th. This was a brilliant 
move carried out by Brigadier Michigan faci- 
litating the advance to Magura which we 
took next day, and a day later (9th) the Divi- 
Sion was on the banks of the Madhumati. 

We were anxious to take Kushtia and, 
if possible, secure Hardinge Bridge (rail) 
intact. In our keenness we lost five tanks 
as our vanguard was mauled by the Pakista- 
nis at Kushtia. It was on the 12th that 
we were able to reach this bridge—only to 
discover that the Pakistanis had destroyed 
the last two spans and had pulled out north 
towards Pabna. They had left behind most 
of their equipment and heayy vehicles. One 
of their tanks was abandoned on the bridge 
itself. » > ; 

We now diverted our attention tow int 
Faridpur. On the night of December ae 
two brigades crossed the river Mad 
which had a water gap of over 1,300 feet , 
countryeboats and dealt with the enemy Mi 
the other side by a pincer movement. 
enemy efforts to break out were foiled v. 
by the morning of December 15, 1971, Ma, 
General Ansari with the remnant of ree 
forces surrendered, Within 24 hours E 
gipeers hdf&.put a bridge across the 

* which was an engineering feat. 


NORTH-WESTERN SECTOR 
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e . 
While 71 Mountain Brigade Wag to advance 
from north to sovth on to Dinajpur, 20 
Mounlgin Division, under Major General 
Lachhman Singh Lehl, was to’ conduct the 
main operations of securing Bogra. The pro- 
gress of "1 Mountain Brigade was rapid. 
Pachafarh fell'on the first day, Pirganj on 
the next and we reached Kantanagar 
pridge on the Dhepa river on December 6— 
only to find that fhe Pakistanis had blown it 
up. After this the Brigade carried out vari- 
ous thrusts towards Saidpur and Dinajpur 
put owing to its limited strength did not 
succeed in capturing either. However, it per- 
formed the task of tying up large enemy 
forces admirably and indirectly helped the 
20 Division's operations. 

20 Mountain Division opened their main 
thrust by attacking Hilli where we encoun- 
tered very stiff and determined resistance. 
The initial attack was spearheaded by 8 
Guards who fought valiantly and, in spite 
of very heavy casaulties and repeated coun- 
ter-attacks by the enemy, did not give up. 


Incidentally a few days earlier when I 
had visited the battalion I gave them 
a pep talk exhorting them to fight well and 
to remember that if this time we failed to 
achieve complete victory our own people 
would disdain to Spit on us. They fought 
indomitably. There were heavy casualties on 
both sides and Hilli fell to our troops ong 
the 11th, 


Bloodiest Battles e 


While the battle at Hilli was raging un- 
abated 20 Division launched its 66 Brigade 
through the gap betweén’Dinajpur and Hilli 
on to Goraghat behind Hilli. This thrust was 
supplemented by 340 Brigade with the objec- 
tive of securing Pirganj and then turning 
south to secure Palasbari, Gobindganj and 
Bogra. 66 Brigade met very stiff resistance 
at Bhaduria on the way to Goraghat. One of 
the bloodiest battles was fought here. It was 
primarily an infantry encounter fought on 
our side by 17 Kumaon. We suffered 55 dead 
and 2% wounded while we counted 88 Pak- 
istanis dead on the battlefield. 


Meanwhile the 340 Mountain Brigade 
captured Pirganj on the "th, Palasbari on the 
9th and proceeded to Gaibanda by the 10th. 
By this move we took the East Pakistan 
“waistline” and severed the north from the 
rest of the country. On the 11th we captur- 
ed at Gobindganj a complete Pakistani bat- 
talion with three tanks and five 105 mm 
guns. - 

Pakistani resistance became disorganis- 
ed. They held on to Bogra till the 15th 
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LT GEN J. S. AURORA, GOC-in-C, Eastern Co 


mmand, inspecting a guard of honour presented 


by Pak soldiers who surrendered in Dacca on December 16, 1971. The Mukti Bahini and the | 
cal population helped immensely in bringing the Pakistani Army to its knees within eae 
The crowds that gathered tb wijness the surrender were ready to go for General Niazi and his 
man," recalls Gen Aurora. “ “Beast, beast,’ they yelled as they saw Niazi”. The Indian Army 
therefore decided not to disarm the Pak officers and men right away. 


when Brigadier, J. S. Bakshi by a daring 
actign pounced on them and took 20 officers 
and 500 men prisoner. He was awarded the 
Mahavir Chakra for bravery. 


We came pretty close to capturing Gen- 
eral Nazar Hussain Shah, conimanding the 
16th Pakistani Division, and one of his Byi- 
gade Commanders on December 7. Apparent- 
ly he had a conference at Rangpur with his 
Commanders and was returning to his head- 
quarters in a convoy of jeeps. Our men who 
had just crossed a river and reached the road 
laid a quick ambush for them but opened 
fire too soon. All we could get was the Gen- 
eral’s jeep and orderly with their plan of 
operations. . 


EASTERN SECTOR PNG 


IV Corps consisting of three divisions 
under Lt General Sagat Singh was deployed 
in this Sector. In the north, 8 Mountain Divi- 
sion under Major General Krishna Rao had 
the task of securing Maulvi Bazar, a commu- 


Message to all ranks of Eastern 
Command on December 16, 1971, 
through General Offiters Commanding 
from Jagjit Singh Aurora. 


“I want to congratulate you 
for the excellent job you, your staff, 
the commanders and your troops have 
done so that the surrender of the Pa- 
kistun Armed Forces in Bangladesh 
was made possible today. 


*I am proud of your achievements 
and the achievements of “he troeps 
under you command, Will you please 
convey my congratulations and thanks 


Special Order 


Of The Day 


to all your Officers and Men in a spe- 
cial Order of the Day. 


“COAS who is never lavish in his 
praise has asked me to convey his con- 
gratulations to you, your staff, com- 
manders and all ranks for the excellent 
job they have done. 


D “Now that the fighting is over 
your new task, that is maintain- 
sing law and order and putting Bangla- 
desh back on its feet, will be much 
more taxing. I know thdt you and 
your formations will carry out this 
» new task diligently and with the same e 
zeal as you have displayed before.” | 
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nication centre, and Shamsher Nagar airfield 
and to isolate Sylhet. All the objectives were 
achieved by a series of brilliant moves and 
sharp offensiye actions by December 10 
when Sylhet was completely isolated. 


TRIPURA SECTOR 


The 57 Mountain Division under Major 
General Gonsalves had taken Akhaura on 
the 5th. Lt Colonel Himmat Singh made a 
dash and got behind the bridge on the Titas 
which fell intact. The opposing Pakistani 311 
Infantry Brigade fell back on Sylhet. We 

-echanged ofir plans and decided to go to 
Ashuganj and on the "7th made a three- 
pronged attack on Brahman Baria. The 
Pakistanis slipped out of our trap and when 
we got to Ashuganj on the 9th we discover- 

eed that they had blown up the only rail 
bridge there and had pulled back to Bhairab 
Bazar on the other side of the Meghna. 


Further south, the third Brigade of the 
Division under Brigadiér Pandey crossed 
the river north of Comilla and with one in- 
fantry battalion and three tanks dashed upto 
Daudkandi river-port and occupied it by 
December 9 with other forces in the Maina- 
mati fortress. En route he trapped and cap- 
tured 1,500 men. = 


At the same time Major General Hira, 
who had won*the Mahavir Chakra in 1965, 
commanding 23 Division move" from south 
of Comilla towards Chandpur, isolated Lak- 
sham: bypassed Lalmai Hill and went for 
the Chandpur ferry. It was a very good move 
as he captured a battalion of Pakistanis at 
Hajiganj and was able to get to €handpür 
by December 9. Quite 4 few Pakistanis es- 
*caped to Mainamati. 


However, by the 9th the approaches to 
Dacea lay open to us. 


—Continued 
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defended with three lines of defence works _ 


and an.anti-tank ditch skirting the defences 
all round. The Pakistanis had 4,000 troops, 
four tanks and a battery of artillery. We de- 
cided not to try to force it by frontal assault 
but encircle it, The tactics paid dividends 
for on December 15 the entire force of 86 of- 
ficers, 175 JCOs and 4,000 jawans surren- 
dered to us. 5 

We did not give Chittagong high priority 
in our operations. Nevertheless -Brigadier 
Anand Swarup, commanding a mixed force 
of Indian and Bangladesh troops, called 
"Kilo Force", liberated Feni on the 6th, took 
Karehat on the 8th and were on the out- 
skirts of Chittagong on the 15th when the 
war ended. 


DACCA 

The drive from the Central Sector now 
under the command of Major General Gan- 
dharv Nagra (Major General Gurbux Singh 
had been wounded) started on December 5 
and after securing Kamalpur reached the 
silverline Brahmaputra opposite Jamalpur 
on the 7th. There was no bridge on the Brah- 
maputra and a direct assault was possible. 1 
Marathas crossed the river in country-craft 
upstream and surrounded the Pakistanis 
who were strongly entrenched on the other 
side. The Pakistanis fought desperately to 
get out of the Maratha noose. On December 
11, the town was in our hands, so was most 
of the garrison. Only a smal] number were 
able to slip through. 


Pak Morale Sags 


I sent another brigade to shore up the 
action in this Sector and at the same time ar- 
ranged a paradrop north of Tangail on the 
lith. All we dropped were 700 men led by 
Colonel Kalwant Pannu. Fortunately for us 
the BBC from London announced that we 
had dropped 5,000 parachutists, This exagge- 
ration broke the Pakistani morale. The para- 
chutists went into action as soon as they 
were dropped and killed or captured 300 of 
the enemy. Colonel Pannu was awarded the 
Mahavir Chakra for bravery in this action, 
He had cleared the road to Dacca from the 
north. 

Major General Nagra now proceeded to- 
Wards the capital with full speed. After fight- 
ing a series of small actions he had reached 
Dacca on the 15th. His troops were the first 
to enter Dacca. 

To reach Dacca by a small force from 
the north was not enough. While Gandhary 
Nagra was capturing Jamaipur, IV Corps 
had the onerous task of crossing the Meghna 
and putting a sizeable force across it so that 
Dacca could be wrested from the north and 
the east. I had already allotted all the heli- 

copters to General Sagat Singh for this task, 
As soon as the Meghna was reached we de- 
cided to contain the Pakistanis at Bhairab 
Bazar 4/4 cross the river 6 miles south of it. 

The first lift was organised on Decem- 
ber 9 and, working won-stop for 18 hours 
æ couple of battalions with 14 helicopters 
and a few heavy mortars were put across 
the river. The Pakistanis at Bhairab, did no- 
thing: to dislodge us. We followed up the 
helicopters by sending the rest of the bri- 
gade by country-boate and our assault-craft. 
On December 11 ancther helicopter lift was 
Organised and mòre troops were flown én. 

By the 13th two brigades had managed to 
Bet across. We screened Bhairab Bazar and 
Started the advance on to Dacca. By the 14th 


on Dacea from the east. Meanwhile 23 
Mountain Division had crossed over a bri- 
gade by boats at Daudkandi and had se- 
cured Narayanganj, the industrial complex, 
east of Dacca. 


Role Of The Mukti Bahini 

Our move to Dacca was greatly helped 
by the local population and the Mukti Bahini 
who operated river-craft, bullock-carts, 
cycle-rickshaws and muscle power and above 
all valuable information to enable us to con- 
tinue our advance on to Dacca. 


It is incredible that after twelve days of 
fighting, although the majority of Pakistani 
forces were still intact, we had successfully 
marooned them in scattered pockets at Din- 
ajpur, Saidpur, Rangpur, Rajshahi, Pabna, 
Khulna, Sylhet, Bhairab Bazar, Mainamati 
and Chittagong. Dacca lay undefended when 
our troops reached there on 15 December. 

Our strategy had paid off and succeed- 
ed beyond our expectations. 

On the morning of the 15th, precisely 
at 10 a.m. I was rung up by a senior mem- 
ber of the Consular Corps in Calcutta and 
asked if I had been approached by the Pak- 
jstani Commander to discuss the terms of a 
ceasefire. I replied that I knew nothing about 
it. I immediately rang up General Manek- 
shaw who also had no information of such 
a move,eA4n hour later the same diplomat 
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At 2.30 p.m. that afternoon (ci 
ekshaw rang me up and told Euer Man. 
message from Niazi had been recen ~% a 
he had replied to it calling om him ti 
render immediately. As a gesture we © Sur. 
stop bombing Dacca till 9 a.m nex? n Ae to 
Now I knew the end was near. Orning, ; 


We got down to studying how su 
ders were organised. The usual custom em 
for the defeated Commander to come Was 
the victor’s headquarters and offer Eo © 
sion. Even General MacArthur, althon um a 
went to Japan for the purpose, ordered x 
Japanese Commander to Come to his a 
Here the circumstances were different, I he 
to go to the defeated General in Dacca 
accept his surrender, p 


The War Is Won 


It was suggested that General Niazi 
should await my arrival at Dacca airport 
and sign the surrender there, I overruled 
this suggestion and decided that the Occasion 
would be historic and therefore the Sur- 
render should be witnessed by as many peo- 
ple as possible. I chose the Ramana Race 
Course as the venue. 

On December 16 just before 9 a.m. I re- 
ceived a message from Niazi requesting that 
the bombing halt be ertended to 3 p.m. and 
a staff officer may be sent to Dacca to ar- 
range the modalities of ‘the surrender. My 
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LT GEN M. L. THAPAN was responsitle for 
operations in the North-Western Sector. 
Divisions under his command captured Hilli, 
Pirganj, Palasbari, Gaibanda and Gobind- 
ganj. He is now Vice Chief of Army Staff. 
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LT GEN T. N. RAINA, MVC, comman 
the South-Western Sector. Jessore, (icem 
Faridpur, Jiban Nagar, Darsana and Chand- 
pur all fell to his troops. He was recently 
appointed GOC-in-C, Western Command. 
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LT GEN SAGAT SINGH, PVSM, was given 
charge of the Eastern Sector where he scor- 
ed our first success with the capture of 


Akhaura. He was awarded the Param Vish- 
isht Seva Medal. 


staff conference was in session. I took the » 
message to the conference and told my offi- 
cers that the wa? had been won. I thanked 
them for their devotion, hard work and 
valuable help. I °informed the COAS in 
Delhi who asked me to serfd°him a draft 
of the terms of surrender. 
o 

We drafted the terms of surrender and 
telexed it to Delhi for approval. When the 
finally, approved draft was received we had 
many copies made out. 


I sent an officer to the bazar to get the 
stoutest fountain pen with the thickest nib 
loaded with the blackest of black inks he 
could find. He brought back a Shaeffer. I 


MAJ GEN (now Lt Gen) J. F. R. JACOB, 


PVSM, Chief of Staff Eastern Sommang, 
was AA CER T aed planning and « 
execution of administrative and logistic sup- 
Bert. He was awarded the Param Vishisht 
“eva Medal, He is now GOC XVI Corps. 


then sent Major Genera) Jacob to Dacca to 
settle the details of the surrender. 
*o 


AX had some anxious moments as I did 
net hear of Jacob's arrival long after he 
was due in Dacca. I sent & message to Niazi 
to find out his whereabouts. His reply was 
reassyring: “Your Staff Officer is having 
lunch with us. Many salaams,” 


My next problem was to get to Dacca. 
The air-strip had *been badly bombed and 
was unsafe for landing the smallest aircraft. 
However, I took my opposite numbers from 
the Navy and Air Force, Vice Admiral Krish- 
nan and Air Marshal M. C. Dewan, and my 
wife, and a representative from the Bangla- 


EN GURBAKSH SINGH, PVSM, took 
Maa of the Central Sector. He sustained 
a serious leg injury whên his jeep ran over 
a Pakistani mine after our troops had cape 
tured Kamalpur. He was awarded the.Param 
Vishisht Seva Medal. 


desh Forces headquarters—unfortunately the 
C-in-C, Colonel (now General) Osmany, was 
away—and flew across liberated Bangladesh 
to Agartala. From there we were transferred 
to helicopters and flew in a convoy of eleven 
to land at Dacca airfield soon after 4 p.m. 


Joy Bangla; Joy Bharat 


General Nigzi, accompanied by General 
Jacob, awaited us at the airfield. There was 
an enormous crowd—amongst them dozens 
of pressmen. One asked me quite bluntly 
whether I’d had any trouble with Niazi 
about the issue of surrender, I replied good- 
humouredly that they had not given me time 
to exchange even a word with him. 


My wife and I got into General Niazi's 
car with him and were driven by his chauf- 
feur. The crowd surged to the car and thump- 
ed on the windows yelling “Beast, Beast” in 
English. I thought it best to let them see me’ 
instead of the Pakistani General. The mood 
ghanged at once. The crowd began to chant 
“Joy Bangla! Indira Gandhi Zindabad! In- 
dian Army Zindabad! General Aurora Zin- 
dabad!" 


The ceremony of surfénder took place 
as scheduled at the Ramana Race Course 
in full view of a huge crowd including 
many ladies. My wife was told that it was 
after some months that a lady had dared to 
come out. General Niazi read the terms 
of surrender and signed it. I coiffitersigned. 
Then he stood up, unstrapped his revolver 
and handed it over tq, me. 


The crowd again tried to Yo for Gene- 
ral Niazi. We put a cordon round him for 
his protection. I told him that for théir own 
safety we would not disarm their officers 
and men right away. This would be done 
under Lt General Sagat Singh's orders and 
Niazi would thereafter take orders from him, 
. 


General Niazi saw us off at Dacca air- 
port. From Agartala I talked to General 
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Saudi Arabia’s embargo on oil against countries 
that ignored the Palestinian case and the U.N.’s re- 
peated demands that Israel vacate Arab lands oc- 
eupied in 1967 has created a worldwide crisis of 
energy and economie recession. Saudi Arabia has 
4 million people. Although it observes the rigid 
moral laws of Islam. it is also modernising itself. 


HOMELAND OF LAILA 


AND MAJNU. This exploration camp is in 


TERRACED FARMLANDS IN THE SOUTH-WEST. Agriculture and 


the midst of romantic desert „wastes which inspired many love tales 


animal husbandry are important occupations. Goverment provides 


and passionate Arab poetry which through Moorish Spain influenced free agricultural services, free drilling of water, cheap credit and has 
the medieval European ballads, launched extensive water desalinsgtion projects. 


e 


dq road to Riyadh, the Saudi capital, 

could well be the road to Eternity. 600 
odd kilometres long, this ribbon of smocth, 
shining asphalt, laid on the flat chest 
of a barren and unkind desert, links Dhah- 
ran, the head@warters of the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Company, near the Arabian Gulf, to 
Riyadh, the royal capital of Saudi Arabia, in 
the heart of the Inner Desert. 


It is a lonely road: lonely, intermina- 

ble, monotónous. There is hardly anything to 
break the monotony as you start from Dhah- 
ran in the tiny hours of early dawn—the 
time to choose if you hope to reach Riyadh 
dor a quick wash-up before lunch, provided, 
your automobile suffers no mechanical 
breakdown. Only the huge orange glows, 
where uncleam gases from gas and oil sepa- 
rator plants (known Benerally as GOSP in 
the oj) industry linge), are burnt in an end- 
less flare, dot the horizon with a kind of 
Synthetie dawn.* A 


Nearby, atop the complicated criss-cross 
ofa Web of pipes, appear, like bloated ghosts, 
the dim contours of steel domes. These are 
the tanks in which «rude oil is stored before 


it is stphoned, off through hundreds of miles 
of pipeline to the refinery at Ras Tanura, on 
the Arabian Gulf coast. These GOSPs sit on 
perhaps the most productive oil lake in the 
world: the famous Ghawar field of Eastern 
Saudi Arabia. 


As we drive past the domes of the 
GOSPs, a sudden expectancy fills the air. 
There is no dawn chorus of birds or crickets, 
nor crowing of cocks to herald the day. 
Apart from the hum of the engine and the 
whirr of tyres everything is hushed, peace- 
ful, benumbed by the chilling nothingness 
which fills space. Slowly, imperceptibly, the 
dawn breaks. Streaks of gold and orange ap- 
Pear on the eastern horizon, creeping up until 
the sky is flushed with a mellowing richness 
of gold and crimson. Never is sunrise full of 
such glory and splendour, you decide im- 
pulsively, as in a desert. No wonder poets 
have been inspired by it and writers have 
enshrined its enchantment in glittering prose. 


The deşert mow gradually comes to 
sight: its vastness, its emptiness canopied by 
a clear, turquoise sky with only a few fea- 
thery clouds besmearing its innocence. The 
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surface of the land itself gives incentive to 
your imagination. Now it is the E 
ged chest of a man lying on his back, spotte 
by stunted copses and camel thorn. These 
valiant bushes brave the scorching summer 
sun, the lashing winter wind and blistering 
cold. They wait for the rain, which com 
only for a rare spell lasting no more than 

day or two. 


Beduin Encampent , 


When the rain does come down, E. 
sert enlivens? Patches df green grass, filled 
and thorn sprout up and the desert 1S e 
with tiny flowery vegetation, The EE 
ing Beduin rushes to collect truffles, a iride 
defi¢acy, which he will sell to the E. 
ers^and emirs of the townships. 


from 
of camels and sheep appear as though with 


line the foot of the dunes. Here a E 
tiny shepherdesses goad the came Seat | 
date-patm cudgel, while noisy bed c steady i 
erring ram back to its flock. With th astor) | 
encroachment of modernity such petweot 1 
scenes are becoming fewer and far 


T. Agriculture and 
overment provides 
eap credit and has 
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it’ is the rug- 
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scorching summer 
rind and blistering 
rain, which comes 
ng no more than a 


sme down, the de 
green grass, push 
ihe desert is filled 
don, The wander- 
t truffles, a desert 
1 to the rich trad- 
ownships. Droves 
ar as though from 
a whole area W? 

f camel-hair tents 
; Here and ther? 
he camels wit ‘ 
oisy dogs park 4! 
X. With the steady 
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by SHARF MUKADDAM 


me ——— 
' » 


The sun has already begfin its upward 


. journey. We Pause for a roadside breakfast 


beside a GOSP. The silver of the dome-like 
tank blinks prosperously against the sun, A 
howling cold wind is fanning the nearby row 
of flames into tongues ef varied shape and 
size. The entire spectacle appears incongru- 
ous, strange and foreign, like our breakfast, 


* which is an assortment of commodities im- 


ported from world markets: eggs from Aus- 
tralia, bananas from Somalia, bread from 
USA:, coffee from Denmark. "We produce 
nothing, everything bas to be imported," la- 
ments the driver sulkily, as though he had 
read my thoughts. "Our cars, clothes, our 
electrical appliances, our  food...every- 
thing.” As a diversion he clicks the car radio 
on. 


"That isn’t exactly true,” I protest. 
“Your Government has given enough incen- 
tive to public enterprise, Why, industries are 
mushrooming in towns where none existed. 
The fertiliser plant in Al-Khobar, near Dh- 
ahran, the glass factory, the...the...” I trail 
off as the radio yelps. “As for food, a local 
dairy has started in Al-Khobar and poultry 
farming has already made its appearancg. 
Besides, with your oil exports you can afford 
to import anything. Perhaps it's cheaper that 
way than to go into expensive production of 
commodities you need." 


Cpu true," he cériments after a reflec- 

tive pause, his long fingers Keeping time 
on the wheel with the melodious bursts of 
notes of Umm Kulsum’s song. “Riyadh is 
abeut three Umm Kulsum songs away. She'll 
still be singing by the time we reach the 
gates of the city,” he concludes admiringly. 


"How do you stand such a strenuous 
singing session?” I hazard delicately. 


“Strenuous?” he replies in a shocked 
tone. “I feel like breaking the radio to bits 
when the announcer says ‘finish’.” I couldn’t 
agree more. I had witnessed, in a Beirut 
charity show, how she had hypnotised a 
whole audience to hysterics. They threw 


BEDUIN ENCAMPMENT. The desert peop 


search of pasture. Most of them have now be 
into the interior to find an encampment. Thei 
enjoyed greater freedom and shared the responsi 
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le followed their flocks in 
en settled. One must travel 
eir women have always 
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SAUDI FARMER IN ASIR PROVINCE. The 
cther three provinces, are Hejaz (where the 
,holy cities of Mecca and Medina are situat- 
ed), Nejd and the Eastern Province. 
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flowers at her; they stood up in frenzy and 
offered her their eyes—the supreme gift in 
an Arab, land. They whistled and yelled and 
shrieked and swore their life was hers for 
the asking. “Just sing that couplet again, just 
repeat that line...” O Nightingale of the 
East!” Even a foreigner capnot help being 
affected by the haunting depth of Umm Kul- 
sum’s rendering. 


Umm Kulsum, who as a young girl start- 
ed out reciting verses from the Quran out- 
side a mosque in Cairo, is easily the richest 
woman in the Arab world and perhaps 
among the wealthiest in the world. As for 


popularity, only the late Nasser» could. sur- 


bilities with their men. 


idit 
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DATE-PALM HARVESTING IN QATIF. 
Saudi Arabia is a major producer of dates, 
Before the discovery of oil it was a poor 
country dependent mostly on Haj reuenue. 
< \ 


pass her. Now on the wrong side of fifty, 
formidable and given to fat, the moment she 
starts a song the entire Arab world from 
Tangier to Oman and Algiers to Aden freezes 
to attentiveness. In palaces and Beduin tents, 
air-cooled restaurants and arid wastes, on 
rooftops of summer villas and in dhows 
rocking on the humid Arabian Gulf waters, 
people cluster round transistors, television 
sets, savouring the rich, magical melody of 
the Nightingale of the East. 


I toss the paper cup away to the twitter- 


* ing group of sand sparrows which have 
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RIYADH, THE ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL OF SAUDI ARA- - 
BIA, is a fast develoving modern city. Jeddah is the diplomatic 

capital. It has no night life and has a strictly puritan atmosphere: d 
Saudi Arabia provides lucrative employment to many Indians. 
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Train at home -the [CS way 
Once you have acquired expert, up-to- 
date knowledge of your field, you can 
confidently offer your services as a highly 
trained specialist. World-famous ICS 
courses can give you the specialised 
training you need—to make the most 
of your opportunities! 


why ICS ? 


6 ICS is the oldest, most experienced & the largest correspondence school in the world. 

@ ICS courses are easy to follow & practical-prepared by experts abroad. 
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ered to peck away at the remnants of 
gu breakfast. The road now enters into 
What seems to be the most barren region: 
the Dahana Desert and, beyond it, the limit- 
lesa folds of the Ruba-al-Khali, of the Empty 
Quarter, an endless expanse of sand which 
s right down to the rim of the Arabian 
Sea. The Dahan& Desert is vast and harsh 
and empty. And yet how much history is 
crammed in its far-reaching confines! It was 
here, across these Very creases of dunes, that 
Bere sixty-eight years ago a young prince 
had emerged from his restless exile in Ku- 
wait to gallop his determined way towards 
Riyadh. 


The young exile was Abdul Aziz II 
Ibn Saud, the founder of modern Saudi Ara- 
bia. Full of fire and spunk, the stout-hearted 
prince, a penniless pauper, had collected 
forty swaggering followers to ride across the 
Dahana and to storm into the palace at 
Riyadh. Slaying Ajlan, the Governor of Ri- 
yadh, Ibn Saud set out to establish his suzer- 
ainty over the land. Never in the history of 
mankind had so few conquered so vast a 
Jand. 


It was across this ocean of sand that he 
had come down riding on the fertile oasis 
of Al-Hasa. It was over these sand moun- 
tains that he had fought many a pitched 
battle to conquer the many Beduin tribes 
who had refused to accept him as their 
ruler. For the Beduin will heed no hollow o 
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law. 

Inspired by the 
entrusted him th 
the Arabs and to 


warring tribes i i i 
a E tribes into one nation, solicily behind 


1 Umm Kulsum has obvi à 
into the intoxicating phase oh usr eee 
pauses on every word, repeating it singin 
it ina plaintive whirl. The wailing of ae 
violin and the strumming of the oud height- 
en her rich, resonant plaints. “Ya Koukab- 
us-Sharq! (O Nightingale of the East!) Ya 
Hayati! (O my very life),” the driver cries 
out unrestrainedly. A fleet of giant fifty- 
five-ton lorries, filled to bursting capacity 
with crates of fruit and vegetables from 
Beirut and Amman, grunt their angry way 
from the opposite direction. Most of these 
monsters are Mercedeses, grey in colour, 
fancy couplets in Arabic expounding freaks 
of philosophy painted on their rear. 

Much blood has spilled over these dunes. 
Tribal feuding was the order of the day 
during Ibn Saud's time. The Beduin is a 
nomadic, restless creature. To him fighting 
was life. Looting, raiding, pillaging was his 
principal occupation, his only means of 
income. With his intimate knowledge of the 
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."THE INCENSE OF ARABY" 


Arabia is the cradle of the Semitic 
races and is called the land of Pro- 
phets, Once it served as the trade 
route between the West and the East. 
The earliest Arab kingdom was that 
of Saba, once ruled over by Queen 
Rilgqis who married the prophet-king 
Sulaiman (10th century B.C.). North- 
ern Arabia was influenced by Syrio- 
Greek culture. The Roman Emperor 
Philip (244-249 A.D.) was a northern 
Arab. The Arabian kingdom of Pal- 
myra was governed by the famous 
queen Zainab (Zenobia) who was de- 
feated by the Romans in 273 A.D. 
Arabic is a sister language of Hebrew. 
Tbe deity's Arabic name Allah is of the 
same root as Hebrew Eloi, El and Elohi 
(from which are derived such common 
Christian names as Elizdbeth, Elias, 
Elijah, etc.) 


Before the birth of Mohammed in 
570 A.D., a few people (Hanifs) still 
followed the monotheism taught by 
Abraham. Mohammed. called his reli- 
gion the Faith of Abraham. There were 
also some Jews and Christians. The rest 
of Arabia indulged in polytheism. Moh- 
ammed revolutionised Arab society. 


Election of Sheikhs 


The tradition of an elected tribal 
leader or Sheikh-in-Council *acting as 
judge over an egalitarian society came 
‘to characterise Islam. The system 1s 
still followed by theeSaudi Arabian 
monarchs, 


The Arabs discovered Chinese pa- 
per in 151 A.D. They set up paper mills 
all over the Muslim world inclyding 
Spain, This gave impetus to thé rapid 
spread of the new Arab learnirty and 
civilisation. Soon the Arab centre of 
power shifted from Hejaz to Syria to 
Iraq to Egypt to Spain. 

The Arab Empire fell in 1258 at 


the hands of the Mongols ang Turks 
who later accepted Islam an® became 


the dominant world power. Arabia was. 


then governed by Egypts Turkish 
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Memluk Sultans of European origin. In 
1517 it became a province of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

Mohammad Abdul Wahab (1703- 
91) launched the movement of “back 
to pure Islam”. He was helped by a 
tribal chief, Mohamaned Ibn Saud. The 
chief's grandson Abdul Aziz captured 
Hejaz in 1804. At the béhest of the Im- 
perial Turkish Government, Moham- 
med Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, subdfied the 
Wahabi revolt, But Arab nationalism 
had begun. In 1902 Abdul Aziz II cap- 
tured Riyadh and proclaimed himself 
the ruler of Nejd. In World War I the 
British allied themselves with the 
Arabs against Turkey. But after the 
Turkish defeat the former Ottoman 
provinces including Palestine were 
made British or French protectorates. 
The Arabs felt cheated: They had 
merely changed masters. ^ 5 

In 1926 Abdul Aziz II became King, 
and enforced Wahabi puritan rules. 
Saudi Arabia became the most con- 
servative regime in a rapidly modern- 
ising Middle East. 

Saudi Arabia has no written con- 
stitution except the Quran. Every citi- 
zen has direct access to the King. Be- 
fore the discovery of oil the country 
mainly subsisted on revenue derived 
from the international Haj pilgrims 
and. on the 2.5% poor tax which every 
Muslim man and woman must pay ac- 
cording to Quranic Law, but which 
only the Saudi Arabian Government 
enforces officially. : 

With its immense oil revenues 
Saudi Arabia now has ultramodern 
hospitals, social welfare Organo 
colleges and schools. Women are stil 
in purdah but over one lakh girls are 
attending 260 SN ; i 

here are modern universities t 
Pee and Riyadh and also a College 
of Petroleum ‘and Minerals. A large 
number of Indian engineers, doctors 
and teachers are employed in Saudi 
Arabia, ° n 
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ARAB HOSPITALITY AT A RADIO STA- 
TION thirty. years ago. Today the er 
operate a network oj radio and TV. These 
media are ideally suited to Arab rhetoric. 
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Beduin, Ibn Saud cajoled these people into 
giving up their old ways. He punished the 
lecher, the thief and the law-breaker with 
an iron hand. He ruled by the word of the 
Quran with justice and exemplary punish- 
ment. A hand lopped off for stealing, an 
erring couple stoned for adultery (a punish- 
ment which goes back to Biblical times, 
and the phrase “who will cast the first 
stone?") a killer beheaded in public. With 
such sternness did he enforce the law that 
none dared raid the many pilgrim caravans 
which crossed the desert during the Haj sea- 
son. Today, shopkeepers leave their shops 
unlocked during a prayer break and still 
find their wares untouched. Cheating, pick- 
pocketing, Stealing are virtually extinct and 
adultery all but unknown. 


The Saudi Regime 


Conquering the Nejd, heart of the desert 
territory, he wrenched the Hejaz from Hus- 
sein, Sherif of Mecca; captured Mecca and 
Medina. He brought the once-powerful Turk- 
ish Sultan to his knees and contained Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordania (modern Jordan) 
and King Feisal of Iraq, and played polities 
With the British until he was sure the British 
lion suffered a tooth-ache trying to bite off 
Ibn Saud's territory. He had indeed fulfilled . 
the dream of his life: he had unified the 
Arabian peninsula and brought law and 
@rder to the land, and a strict adherence to 
the word of the Quran. Few instances 
matching his feats can be found in the an- 
nals of history. To rope down the turbulent 
Beduin into a settled entity*is in itself a uni- 
que achievement, 


The great Dahana Desert now presents 
itself in all its glorious harshness: wave upon 
wave of sand dunes of staggering propor- 
tions, The average thickness of a dune might 
reach one hundred feet. The léfger ones 
reach a diameter of half a mile, yet the lash- 
ing winds may build yp a dune here, efface 
one from there and the desert changes its 


* surface as constantly as the wind changes its 


direction, Laying a road through such, diffi- - 


cult region is in itself a marvel of engineer- — 


ing; to guarti it the year round against the. 
encroaching claws of {he desert is a mainte=, 


nance crew's nightmare. Only men used tò — 


the arduous desert life cam do it. — o 
The Beduin is a lean, leathery, hardy 
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wanderer. His passion for freedom and the VIA x 
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open air outdoor life is next only to his re- 
jigious zeal. Tall ang lanky, he enjoys good 
seat and is known to “be impervious to 
fatigue. Proud and upright, he disdains 
andal work. and is generally suspicious of 
Imo city-dweller. His excellent health is 
something of,an enigma to the health ex. 


E pert, especially when one considers that the 


Beduin subsits on nothing more than a band- 
ful of dates, camel’s milk and cardamom- 
flavoured coffee, which he relishes immense- 
ly. His ability to find his way across the 
desert, his knowledge of the desert itself 
has to be seen to be believed. An expert in 
the field will tell from a foot-print if the 
traveller was 2 man or a woman, lean or 
stout, young or old. Even now the Saudi 
Ministry of the Interior frequently employs 
Beduin scouts to track down a fugitive or 
identify a theif from the foot-print. 


The empty space before us suddenly 
gives way to some greenery. A minor oasis 
boasting no more perhaps than a water-hole 
or two glimmers in the distance. A brisk 
wind has started and swirls of dust rise sky- 
wards to momentarily conceal the cluster 
of squat plywood-and-tin shacks. Umm 
Kulsum’s pangs of love have to be throttled 
down abruptly: the check post of Khurais, 
half way to Riyadh, is already near. 


We pull up in front of a khaki canvas 
tent, its sides flapping in the strong wind. ° 
We show travel papers. The guard scans the 
documents with a set face, then peremptorily 9 
bids us to proceede We pass by the concrete 
building of the Red Crescent Organisation— 
Saudi Arabia’s counterperi?of the Red Cross 
Society. It bears generous testimony to the 
Government’s many projects for public wel- 
fare. Housed in the handsome building are a 
clinic and emergency hospital with facilities 
for sick and injured travellers. A fleet of 
American-made ambulances stands at the 
porch in elegant readiness. 


Coffee: Break 


Umm Kulsum must have struck a popu- 
lar note of her next song: a crash of applause 
drowns the background music. The driver 
steers the car to the right and parks it on a 
rectangular apron on the shoulder of the 
road. (These paved aprons, a urfique feature 
of the Riyadh road, where a car may pause, 
out of the mainstream of traffic, for repairs 
or for the occupants for a rest or snacks, are 
located every five kilometres.) We enjoy a 
coffee break. A huge sand dune rises like a 
Blant scimitar. “Looks like some animals are 
living nearby" I remark, looking at a trail 
of droppings. 

“Don’t think the desert is all emptiness,” 
the knowledgeable driver obliges. “There 
are any number of lizards and vjpers, Jike 
the Wural and the Dubb. And the desert 
rats, The Beduin especially loves the Dubb 
as a delicacy. But the Wura is a poisonous 
lizard. Actually it is half lizard, half snake, 
with a body of a crocodile and the head of 
a serpent.” 


. Yes, it is indeed a living desert. Réptiles 
like the horned viper, which is very poison- 
9us, and the suliman, the harmless grey 
Snake, are common inhabitants of the 
Dahana. Even birds like desert larks, ravens, 
buzzards, hawks and bustards find the Da- 
hana Desert an agreeable land to ive in. 


“Have you ever tasted fried locusts?” 


F driver's ‘unexpected query causes à 
a epil on my shirtfront. "They're 80 
t C10 


us, tasting more like fried egg-plant." 


i 


KING SAUD IBN ABDUL A 
Saudi citizen has free access 


ZIZ dispensing justice in the ancient Arab tribal manner. Ever 


r A" 


El Rashid of The Arabian Nl to the monarch in the tradition made famous by Caliph Haroun 


in 1964 in favour of his you 


ghts, King Saud succeeded Abdul Azi i i 
mger brother, the present King Feisal i cc uon 


I start an exaggerated tattoo on the dash- 
board to Umm Kulsum's descant. 


The Dahana Desert is a?so 8 favourite 
breeding place for locusts. For centuries 
dense locust armies have risen’ from these 
desert wastelands on thei» devastating flight 
across the Arabian Desert to invade and ob- 
literate green fields in Iran, Afghanistan and 
as faf as the southern tip of the Indian sub- 
continent. Efforts to exterminate this live 
menace to Agriculture have not borne much 
fruit, certainly no? those of the FAO mis- 
sions. For once they could rarely locate the 
exact positions of the breeding grounds. The 
only guides who could help loc&te them were 
the Beduin. But they simply refused. "They 
considered us  meddlesome  interlopers," 
Dr Kohli, the Indian leader of the mission, 
once complained. “The famed Beduin hos- 
pitality was instantly denied to us the mo- 
ment they realised we were locust-killers." 
In recent years, however, the Saudi Govern- 
ment has*achieved a measure of sticcess in 
waging a chemical war against this pest. 

The Beduin's hostility to locust-extermi- 
nation is understandable. For, despite the 
twitch the prospect of a locust dinner would 
cause to a city-dweller's civilised nose, re- 
nowned agronomists consider that insect as 
an excellent article of food. To the desert- 
dweller it supplies the necessary substitute 
for vegetables. Locusts also form excellent 
feed for camels and horses and the sleek 
saluki, the desert thoroughbred, loves to snap 
after them all day Jong. 

We end the little roadside session of re- 
freshments. The wailing violins are warm- 
ing up Umm Kulsum up for the next num- 
ber. The ganoon strums up tingling, expect- 
ant notes, We take to the road again. 

«We're nearing the desert in the vicin- 

‘ity of Riyadh," the driver announces, be- 
coming somewhat alert and set. a 
o e ‘The desert we enter now has a rich, red- 
dish hue supporting stubs of harsh green 
vegetation. Suddenly, across the bend, a file 
of sturdy camels comes to wiew. We stir in 
our seats, gather our gear. With a sudd@n 
complaint from the tyres the car grinds to a 
halt. We get down gingerly. The camels are 
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huge specimens, dark brown in colour. They 
crane their long, curving necks disdainfully 
away from the eager photographers’ shining 
contraptions. They take to a brisk trot, kick- 
ing up clouds of dust. “Maybe they're 
afraid of the foreigner. After all it’s only 
recently that they’re seeing your kind,” the 
driver says. 

‘Don’t forget it’s your modern vehicle 
which is putting the camel out of use.” 


“As long as there's desert there'll be 
camel.” He flashed a grin full of gold-filled 
teeth, “The Beduin is rightly called the para- 
site of the camel, for without this hardy 
‘ship of the desert’ the desert-dweller will 
perish. The camel is the nomad's transport, 
his food. The Beduin drinks its milk, eats its 
flesh, weaves its hair for winter clothing and 
for tents, uses its dung as fuel. Even now 
camels are given as a bride's dowry.. ee 

The ability of the camel to go without 
water for as many as two weeks makes it 
the most ideal transport animal in the desert. 
The camel's stomach has three parts. It has 
«à capacity to store over sixty gallons of water 
and food juices. Beduin, threatened with 
death by thirst in the desert, kill the camel 
and tap the desert-tank inside its belly. 
“Modern vehicles will newer be able to push 
the camel out of the desert, the driver 
maintains emphatically. As a mild consol- 
ation, he increases the volume of the radio. 
Umm Kulsum's full-throated melody drowns 


any likely argument. ; 2 


The wind has by now gaint4*in inten- 
sity. A long line of cars passes by towards 
destinations west of Riyadh. A pair of ravens 
swoop on some unseen offal in the distance. 
The desert is thickly spottéd with thorns and 
cactus-like bush, Steep needles of television 


tower and a network of radar installations — 


suddenly shows up in the distance, The driv- 
er clicks off Umm) Kulsum's mellifluoys 
singing, explaining that the guards at the 
city gates consider muse bad taste. 

^ We enter the puritanical capital of 
Saudi Arabia. 


NONU c. ue ee dic 
Colour photographs: courtesy, Z. A. Amin 
and ARAMCO 
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WHAT GROWTH RATE SHALL 
I PUT IN? The Chief Ministers 
endorsed the Rs 53,411-crore 
Fifth Plan, with minor reserva- 
tions, at a two-day meeting of the 


National Development Council 
held in New Delhi. The Prime 


—B. S. Gosain — DELHI MURDER Minister called for “faith in our- 


selves” while attacking critics 

the Plan. Mr D. P. Dhar, Plans 
ning Minister, admitted the pos- 
sibility of inflation subverting the 
planned increase in investments. 
Above: Dr B. S. Minhas resigned 
from the Planning Commission 
one day before the NDC met, be- 
cause he felt that the PM had 
“ignored” a note of dissent by 
him in which he had suggested 
that the figures incorporated in 
the Plan draft had been “dis- 
honestly doctored”, making them 
“wildly unrealistic”, 


: s —B. S. Gosain 
EU o 

e -Dr NARENDRA SINGH JAIN 
(54), the only spn of a family 
with six daughters of a Professor 
in Banaras Hindu University. 
Young Narendra was educated on 
stipends granted by wealthy Jain 
patrons. He amassed the largest 
optical practice in Delhi and was 
very popular with his patients. 
Gentle, soft-spoken ande with a 
repertoire of Urdu poetry which 
he quoted with effect on female 
clientele, he is said to have ad- 
mitted to, liaisons with several 
women but rated widow Chand- 
resh Sharma as the besh lover. 
SEE SRS) ES ae oe 


VIDYA JAIN, 45 (below)—viva- 
cious, attractive and somewhat of 
a flirt. The Jains who gave the 
appearance of a happily married 
couple were said to have indulg- 
ed in extra-marital affairs—the 
latest before her murder being 
an architect and a building con- 
tragtor. The Jains’ two sons were 
educated in Delhi’s prestigious 
Modern School. Her body bore 
14 stab wounds and a broken arm. 
The post-mortem revealed that 


the arm had. been fractured after -— : 
| d. Dec A EE US. 
| she was dead e KoDoul | NO YARN THIS ORE aM ME 

S Patel (Congress O), of ^. € 


Sardar Patel, defeated her near- — — 
est rival, Mr Shantubai Patel . 
(Congress), by almost 14000 — 
) wotes tin the by-election te the | 
Ye i Lok Sabha from les A prance: RAN 
3 AA sme nad s ANE ; constitueney, Gujarat, Mr i : 
ESH SH A, 36 ( i =the: ohai Y ji Desai has interpreted the vic- 
CHANDRESH SHARMA, 36 (above, with face covered) —the | $$ ji ' 
i ; effaci neighbours in the a - tory as expressive of the 
LIA. Described as meek and gef eec Do h e and, a clerk, « t My d e inue f en 
diit of mum She, M ing prices, He has pre ted that 


4 ; old. 
sy, Fuddenly, leaving her Pin A son cto sucked by Mrs Jain. the Congress will lose im the 
forthcoming elections in UP. 


employed b i is secretary but ign o 
Su (ued by Dr Jain as his sete are both born under fhe Man] 
aturn and should make an ideal couple," she is repo 
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Im 1962, when he was 84 years 
old.: Rajaji who, tifl then, kad 
never left the shores of India, 
went to New York to plead with 
President Kennedy for a ban on 
nuclear tests. That was the first 
time that the author. as his host, 
was “exposed” to the irrepressi- 
ble oetogenarian. Hajajiís 95th 
birth anniversary was cele- 
brated recently. 


by K. NATWAR SINGH 


RECALL Rajaji’s affection and many 

kindnesses with no ordinary warmth of 
feeling. He was in his 85th year when I first 
met him in New York. He was leading the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation delegation to press 
for a total ban on nuclear tests. The other 
members were Mr B. Shiva Rao and Mr R. 
R. Diwakar. The combined ages of the three 
added up to an impressive 223 years. Being 
young and irreverent I thought: “Fancy 
sending three stretcher cases to meet Pre- 
sident Kennedy.” But this was before I was 
exposed to Rajaji and his phenomenal 
energy. 

He arrived in New York on a cool 
autumn afternoon in October, 1962. Rajaji’s 
political relations with Pandit Nehru at the 
fime were strained but their personal rela- 
tionship remained unimpaired, The P.M. had 
instructed the concerned Embassies to ex- 
tend all facilities to Rajaji. 

In New York, Ambassador B. N. Cha- 
kravarti (now Governor of Haryana) should 
have been his host but he had recently 
taken up his assignment and was living in 
a hotel. I was asked if I could put up Rajaji« 
in my apartment. This I willingly agreed to 
do and Rajaji, Shri Diwakar and Rajaji's 
personal physician, spent nearly a week at 
404 East 66th Street. 

This was the great man's first ever visit ^ 
outside India. I was curious to see how this 
sage of the Old World would cope with the 

pace and mores of the New World. He arriv- 
ed wearing a woollen brown achkan and to 
my great surprise woollen írousers. But the 
trousers he discarded the next day. He 
found them too uncomfortable. 
Another member of the Embassy had 
kindly agreed to cook South Indian food for 
Rajaji in reyokitchen. This was the only de- 
mand Rajaji made, 
A I saw much of him gt close quarters. In 
one veek he demonstrated with effortless 
ease and grace how the rishis ‘in ancient 
India must have lived. He never put on an 
act. His manners were exquisite; his speech 
soft, neither patronising nor con- 
He was not given to fog-making 
s or to verbal overkill; language 
ht had noteundergone a process of , 


His conversation was invari- 


epee ty Genet jar 
hru, he was always punc- 
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HE COULD LAUGH AT HIMSELF. Until he 
died in 1972,a¢ the age of 94, Rajaji was in 
full possession of his faculties; he corras- 
ponded regularly with his friends, took walks 
and did a good amgunt of reading, besides 
writing for Swarajya. This cartoon, with 
C.R/s remark on it, is by Ranganath. 


model of tidiness. The bedroom and bath- 
room were kept spotlessly clean. His mind 
was complex put orderly. Eis intellect sharp, 
his curiosity childlike, his wit somewhat 
flinty and unexpected. 


Here I am not concerned with his poli- 
tical philosophy (I could never work up any 
enthusiasm for the latter-day brand which 
he preached after his break with Nehru, al- 
though his vision in which friendship with 
Pakistan was given a key position was emi- 
nently sound) or his career but recall my 
association with him to show a side of him 


which is perhaps less known. e 


Except for my stay in China, I have 
never kept a regular diary but from time to 
time I jot down interesting incidents and 
conversations. I kept notes of my talkS with 
Rajaji. Here are a few excerpts. 


9th OCTOBER, 1962 


Rajaji in relaxed and communicative 
mood. I implore him to write his autobio- 
graphy or dictate his reminiscences. 


Rajaji: I know we have no sense of his- 
tory, but does that really matter jn ihe ulti- 
mate sense? After all we do not know what 
Kalidasa said to anyone. What he did and 
what he wrote are important. 


Natwar: If everyone took that view 
there would be no history. You have played 
such an active, at times decisive, though 
gontroversial, role in recent Indian history 
that you owe it to the nation to léave bez 
hind your account of what happened. After 
all Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru wrote auto- 
biographies, 


© Rajaji; Well, I had no time. 


. WN: Presumably your modesty prevents 


you from writing. 


. 
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ji in New York. 


Rajaji: Np. I am not modest tn. 
I really have had no time, I keep 
busy in so many ways. 


at way. 
myself 


N: You must have had plenty of time 
when you were Governor-General. 

Rajaji (smiling): Yes, I did. But all my 
time was taken up in patching up daily 
quarrels between the Prime -Minister ang 
the Deputy Prime Minister. Pt Nehru want- 
ed me to continue in Delhi. The rest is well 
known. 


N: In 1953, I was Secretary of the Indian 
Majlis at Cambridge and invited Lord Pe- 
thick-Lawrence to address the Majlis. Later 
I asked him “which Indian leader impressed 
you most” and without hesitation he named 
you. 

Rajaji: Did he? I am glad to hear that, 
He was an excellent man. He wrote to me 
explaining why he had married again. 
Cripps was a very impressive man but in 
the Cabinet Mission he played Number Two 
to Pethick-Lawrence who used to put him 
down firmly: "Stafford, let us listen to him, 
Üüon't interrupt.” When did you meet Pe. 
thick-Lawrence? o 
^ N: 1952. 

Rajaji: Lopg after the Cabinet Mission. 

The conversatioe then turned to the 
partition gf India. To provoke him I said, 
“Lord Mountbatten sold partition to Pandit- 
ji and Sardar Patel,” 


Author Of Partition z 


Rajaji: Now, let me tell you, Natwar 
Singh, I sold partition to Mountbatten. The 
Attlee Government had already made up 
their mind in that direction but did not 
know how to put it across in a concrete 
manner. Mountbatten asked me what he 
should do to break the impasse. I said ,parti- 
lion was the only answer. He first talked 
to Nehru and then to Patel. They both had 
seen what wa$ going on and accepted reality. 


N: But Gandhiji was against it and he 
held out till the very end. Why did he sud- 
denly give in? It came as a great shock even 
to the young like me. 


Rajaji: Gandhiji was a very great man 
but he too saw what was going on. He was 
a very disillusioned man, When he realised 
that we all accepted partition he said, “If 
you all agree I will go along with you” and 
after that he left Delhi. 

At this stage Vincent Sheean (author of 
Lead Kindly Light; Nehru: The Years 1^ 
Power) came in für his appointment. Tower- 
ing over Rajaji he said, “I am so glad Pan- 
ditji has sent you here. You should have 
come to Washington in 1950 as Ambassador. 
I told‘the Prime Minister to send you 8$ 
Ambassador." 


Rajaji: I did not know that. In any case 
I was not well and could not leave Inelés 
I did not even stay in Delhi. I am not €" 
out to be an Ambassador. 


10t OCTOBER, 1962. 
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meaningful questions as to what ; 
ems Ke what is Karma. I9told os 
P equa was univélsal Ajuty plus natural 
rder. They said then it was socialism. I 
d ‘Yes, if it was voluntary but not the 
Indian Governmient’s socialism. It was not 


a publi meeting so I said it. I do not want 


2 do anyth?ng to embarrass „you or the 


G overnment here. 


j asked him »whether in 1931, at the 
Karachi Congress, he had been a party to the 
resolution on linguistic provinces. He was 
very forthright: “For political and propa- 
ganda reasons I was in favour of it in 1931 
but when I became the Home Minister I 
was opposed to’ it for administrative reasons. 
In 1931 there was no question of our getting 
power and politically it made sense. But 
even then I was not happy about it and 
Gandhiji did not like my reservations. You 
see, either we are logical and go all the way 
or should not give in to pressure. The pro- 
blem in India is not socialism or capitalism 
(these are derivative concepts and un-In- 
dian). It is one of giving the country a 
strong and efficient Government at the local 
level. Once having given in in Andhra you 
can't tell others not to make similar de- 
mands. I was opposed to the formation of 
the States Reorganisation Commission but 
no one listened to me." 


I asked him about his asthma and how e 


he had got over àt. After explaining how he 
cured himself he made a biting comment ong 
our drug manufacturers: “We should» ban 
manufacture of all medicines,in India. We 
can't be trusted with such things." 


A large number of people including Dr 
Robert Oppenheimer, Louis Fischer and 
Norman Cousins called on him, He, of 
course, saw President Kennedy, U Thant, 
Adlai Stevenson, Sir Zafarullah Khan who 
was President of the UN General Assembly 
that year. The only time we had an argu- 
ment was on Goa. Rajaji strongly condemn- 
ed our action and being India's delegate on 
the Decolonisation Committee X vigorously 
defended,it. We did not convert each other 
and he, did not hold it against me. 


A. little sightseeing was also included 
in New York. He took the hustle and bustle 
of that fantastic city in his stride. He kept 
his own pace. The bulk of The New York 
Times ‘bowled. him over. The culture of the 
affluent society did not produce moral indi- 
gnation. It didn't attract him either. He did 
no shopping. He probably bought a book 
or two, 


N ESS FURROW. 4 
Ge uLOU CHING AA CONG] in the country. Raja) 


tting an exam ple himself. 


there was—as now—a shortage o. 
people to grow more food by se 
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When he got to Kennedy airpo 
j i ennedy rt 
with him. He stopped and adnank oe 
4 r walking too fast. “We should not rek 
iva Rao is not well” It was touching to 


See a man of 85 anxi 
younger. Xious about one 14 years 


After he left I though 
t he woul - 
Eet me, There was no reason for E 


Keep track of me or my activities. But I 

= mistaken. He kept in constant touch 
with i till the last years of his life. I have 
a number of his letters, man i i 
his own hand. x ioe 


Sometimes he wrote three times in a 
day. He used words with care and precision. 
Our love of literature was a common bond. 
His style was archaic but free of prolixity 
or pugnacity. He took his literary work 
most seriously. An adverse comment by an 
American reviewer regarding his short story 
"Arddhanari" which I included in my antho- 
logy, Tales From Modern India (Macmillan. 
N.Y. 1966) bothered him for a long time. 
But when I sent him a favourable comment 


. from The New York Times he felt better. 


Grandfatherly To Mrs Gandhi 


When I wrote him of my transfer to 
Delhi he replied: “Your last letter was very 
pleasant reading. My best wishes to you. I 
feel you should settle down and become an 


, American, with fond memories of India, 


unless the Government of India knows how 
to utilise your gifts and offer" you a good 
place." The letter was dated April 1, 1966! 


A few days later I informed him of my 
new assignment. He wrote, “I am glad you 
are with the P.M. (Mrs Indira Gandhi). I 
am getting to have a very good opinion of 
her. I feel like a father—or grandfather- 
like to he?" 

In the same letter he referred to Ved 
Mehta, the blind expatriate Indian writer, 
who lived in New York and claimed to write 
authentic Indiana for The New Yorker. 


About this time the Italian edition of 
Tales from Modern India reached him and 
he referred to this and an aspect of A Pas- 
sage to India in his next letter, “It is inte- 
resting to note your collection of stories go- 
ing round the world. No. Italy showed no 
interest in me except that good Pppe John 
met me and I felt blessed. He was so kind 
to me in 1962. So he died soon after! 

«[ finished 89 in December 1967 and I 
am running 90. About the ICS people—my 
experience was that the Englishmen were 
on the whole better than brown people who 


. hen he was Governor-General 
pe a followed up his exhortation to 
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On E. M. Forster ^ 


_“T have a feeling Forster is one of 
Quincey’s tribe, an opium-eater geni: T 
This is my fancy or notion based o 
extremely subjective manner of his writing. 
This is the first time I read this eminent — 
uc. OE Bis snot ones ka Mie 

assage to India I ploughed through though - 
the book has quite a lot of heavy deu T 
natural descriptions which with the writer _ 
is a mannerism, E.M. Forster is a liberal, 
one of the many British liberals who hold 
that the mistakes of the British regime were 
only the arrogance of the officials. In For- 
ster’s book the English men and women. 
come off best. The Mussalman next best. 
The Hindu who is really detested—his social _ 
customs and his religious practices—all in- 
cluded, comes off worst. Without the English 
men, India under the Hindus will go to rack 
and ruin, that was what E.M. Forster, his 
hero Fielding and his English men were sure 
of. Perhaps it has proved true?” 


: Rajaji used to read a number of foreign 
magazines, In January 1970, ever so gently 
he took me to task in a front page article in. 
*Swarajya". I reviewed Robert Payne's book 
on Gandhiji for the "Saturday Review" of 
New York and used a phrase which displea- 
sed Rajaji. E hàd written: “Was Mahatma 
Gandhi a saint among politicians or a po- 
litician among saints?" This was not original, S 
as words to this effect had been used in à 
some British paper at the time of Gandhiji's $ 
assassination. N 


D ugue] PEERS 


Rajaji's article in Swarajya was devoted 
to disproving and demolishing this sentence 
and he wrote a letter to the Saturday Re- 
piew also and sent me a copy, adding a 
footnote, “I am sending you this copy of 
my letter to the Editor, Saturday Review. 
I congratulate you on your continuing lite? 
rary efforts." 

° _I last met him in Delhi towards the end 
of 1967. My wife was also with me and he 
received. us in the apartment of Mrs Deva- 
das Gandhi above the Hindustan Times 
building in Connaught Circus, To my wife 
he said, “Your father (Maharaja of Patiala) E 
played a very helpful and patriotic role in 
1947, Please give him my regards.” And 
with tongue in cheek added, *You should 
join the Swatantra Party and defeat your 
mother in the next elections.” Apdehe seem- 
ed to enjoy the joke enormously. My wife 
did not take this distinguished but mistaken 
advice and joined the Congress (R)! 

When the news of Rajaji’s agath feich- : 
ed me in Warsaw last December, I was very — 
moved. He lived longer most*men do à. 
and he enriched many lives. As 1 preter 
remembering to mourning, 1 shed no Ms : 

knew 


—though my lachrymal glands afe not 
robust. Mourning was for those who knew -— 
"him better, longer, for those closer and — 
dearer to him than I was, I felt sad and — — | 
empty at the passing of an authentic man of 
character and integrity. s 
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Unfolding a new compact sensation 


FOLDING TROLLEY 


The first of its kind manufactured in India 


Put Jt to any number of uses-for quick serving of food ande» 

drinks in homes, at parties, conferences. Or for movement of 

files and supplies in offices and hospitals. Atys is light weight t 
yet strong.Can be carried easily from one plate to another. 


Open it fully, or into half for use. Fold it / 
a 10 cms. wide area. old it completely, it fits into 


The trays are availabje in attractive shades. Are heat-resistant 
durable, and Carry a lot of weight safely. 
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The Fall Of Dace 


^ —Continued From Page 23 


a » 

Manekshaw ?and gave details of the sur- 
render. > 

The end of the war did not end my res- 
ponsibilities in Bangladesh. I had to see that 
10 million refugees got back to their homes 
that law and order was re-established eel 
the Bangladesh civilian administration was 
in the saddle. Major General Sarkar, my 
principa? staff officer for civil liaison duties, 
was moved to Dacca with a small HQ. 


In the next three months we were able 
to complete our peace-time assignments. All 
the 10 million refugees were back in their 
homes. 91,000 Pakistani prisoners were safe- 
ly lodged in POW camps in India. Our proud- 
est day was March 12, 1973, when we held 
our farewell parade. Shaikh  Mujibur 
Rehman took the farewell salute and paid 
handsome tribute to the splendid task per- 
formed by the Indian Armed Forces. 


The Defeated General 


I had one more meeting with General 
Niazi. This was in4my office at Fort William 
in the first week of January 1972. My aint 
was to find out?how he had seen the battle 
for the liberation of Bangladesh. Our Inte? 
ligence officer, Colonel Khera, was with me. 
We talked for over two hours. 


It transpired that the General had 
known nothing of the pre-emptive air 
strike ordered by President Yahya Khan 
and only came to know of it later over the 
radio? He was therefore not sure when the 
real action would begin, His last contact 
with his Chief of Army Staff General Ab- 
dul Hamid was in October. Thereafter he 
had been left entirely on his own without 
much direction from General Headquarters. 


It also appeared that he was under the 
impression that India would not launch an 
attack on East Pakistan; and if it did it 
would limit its operation to taking a chunk 
of territory: to give the Government of Ban- 
gladesh a pied a terre and never envisaged 
our liberating the entire country. And he 
did not have a clue about the tactics we 
would employ against him. He had planned 
that when we would attack he would let us 
advance and then attack us in our flanks. 
When I asked him how he proposed to do 
that without any support from the air, he 
had no reply. Apparently, he had reckoned 
on keeping up the resistance till other na- 

LU 


ARMS LAID DOWN. Pakistani troops lay do 
from the Navy, 835 from éhe Air Force and 1 
Our casualties were 1,52 
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THE SURRENDER. “Phey had many good Captai ? com 
French General Beaufre on the debacle of e Bak RS good: Generals cemu ASRS 


tions came to their aid by demanding a cease- December 3, the Pakistanis had suffered 
fire. approximately 8,000 casualties at the hands 
of the Mukti Bahini and other patriotic for- 
ces. In the l4?day war against us they lost 
another 2,261 soldiers and had approximate- 
ly 4,000 wounded. In addition to these from 
their para-military personnel 719 were killed 
and 314 wounded. Of the 91,000 who fell 
prisoners in our hands, 54,450 belonged to 
the Army, 1,409 to the Navy, 835 to the Air 
Force and 12,192 to para-military forces, 
Pakistani loss of armour was considerable: 
69 Chaffep, 5 PT 76 and 3 Sherman tanks 
° lost or destroyed: 50 guns and heavy mortar; 
104 recoilless guns. They lost all their 20 air- 
craft in Bangladesh. A 

Our losses were 1,478 killed and 47 miss- 
ing (presumed killed), making a total of 
1,525 killed and 4061 wounded. We lost be- 
tween 10-14 of our aircraft. 

We owe our success to the brilliant 
and valiant fighting quajities of our men and 
field commanders and to the extremely va- 
luable. part played by the Indian Navy and 
Air Force. 


At the end of our session General Niazi 
asked to speak to me alone.o I ,asked 
Colonel Khera to leave. The General lean- 
ed over the table arid ‘asked me: “Tell me, 
Sir, did I fight well?” : > 


It is easy to be wise after the event. I 
was eager to know more of what had gone 
wrong with the Pakistani Army before pass- 
ing judgment on it. A French General, 
Beaufre, who had been in Pakistan and had 
clearance from our Army Headquarters to 
discuss the campaign with me, made a cryp- 
tic remark: “They have many godd Captains 
‘put no good Generals.” That may, have been 
so because my own: experience did confirm 
the fact that the Pakistanis had plenty of 
guts but not enough imagination. 


Cost Of War 

What did this War of Liberation cost in 
terms of lives and armour? By our reckon- 
ing even before the hostilities began on 


h rendu Of the 91,000 prisoners of war, 54,450 were frone the Army 1,409 
RUDI E f sten. lost in all 10,661 of their men in the Mustern Sector. 
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“THE FOOLISH OLD MAN WHO REMOVED THE MOUNTAINS.” Recounting a Chinese fable of the same name, Mao once called upon his | ing hi 
people to remove the two mountains of “Imperialism and Feudalism" ‘that were obstructing ,China’s progress. He is seen here at a rally cele- | 


brating the anniversary of this "removal", the birth of the People's Republic on October 1, 1949. Right: Through the “Gate of Heavenly Peace” 
a younger Mao looks on—at the China that he rebuilt. p 
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THE EAST IS RED. Red Guards of both sexes flouri 
nary powers have been attributed D the Red Bee Herel a 


1 } ghts of the “Great Leader and Teacher”, Chairman Mao Tse-tung. Extraodi- 
, including the increase in the size of pumpkins grown by people who read it diligently. 
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ies WAS born in the village of 
er Shao Shan...Hunan province in 
1893 (December 26). My father's name 
| was Mao Jen-sheng, and my mother's 
| maiden name was Wen Chi-mei. My 

father was a poor peasant and, while 
| still young, was obliged to join the 
| army because of heavy debts. He was 
| a soldier for many years. Later on he 
| 
| 


returned to the village where I was 
born, and by saving carefully and 
gathering together a little money 
through small trading and other enter- 
prises he managed to»buy back his 
land," This is how Mao began recount- 
ing his life to author Edgar Snow. 


lled upon his 
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WAR AND PEACE. Great stress is laid on military training (above). 
About operas (below) Mao said in 1963: "Operas should develop what 
is new from what is old, rather than what is old from what is old, 
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At ht Mao joined the local primary 
school and studied there for five years. 
During this period he read the Confucian 
‘Analects and the Four Classics. "I was the 
family ‘scholar’. I knew the Classics but dis- 
liked them." He preferred the romances of 
old China, especially storie9 of rebellion, 
reading them tucked inside the Classics. 

Mao's father wag a heavy-handed 

patriarch who hated to see his sons idle. "He 
was a hot-tempered man and frequently 
beat both me and my brother. He gave us 
no money whatever and the most meagre 
food.” As the work and beatings grew, SO 
did the “old man's savings" which reached 
the princely sum of $3,000. Mao 
humorously recalled the dialectical struggle 
between the "Ruling Power" (his father) 
and the "Opposition" (his mother, his 
brother, an occassional farm hand and him- 
self). One Jesson Mao learnt early was the 
power of active protest. After threatening 
to leap into a pond, the beatings grew less 
frequent, Further, by quoting the Classics 
he was able to consolidate his position. "I 
quoted in exchange passages from the Clas- 
sics saying that elders must be kind and 
affectionate.” 

At the age of 16 he joined a more “ad- 
vanced” school in nearby Hsiang Hsiang to 
study natura] science courses, after convinc- 
ing his father that this would “increase my 
earning power". Five months’ boarding, 
lodging and materials necessary for study— 
1,400 coppers. 

In 191], to the provincial capital at 
Changsha, graduating in 1918 from the First 
Normal School of Hunan. These were the 
turbulent years. Mao read hig first news- 
paper, People's Strength, and wrote his first 
political article in 1911. “It was my first ex- 
pression of a political opinion and it was 

somewhat muddled," advocating the replace- 
ment of the Manchu dynasty with a motley 
cabinet of Republicans and Monarchists. 
Mao religiously attended the Provincial 
Library and in six months read Adam Smith 
(The Wealth of Nations), Darwin (Origin. 


of the Species), John Stuart Mill? Rousseau e 


£Socicl Contract) and Spencer (Logic). He 
sw a map of the world here for the first 
time and mixed history with geography, 
romance and poetry. 


— JM 
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In 1918, he helped found the New Citi- 
Society, a discussion group of young 
activists, discussed the turmoil that was 
China and enthusiastically supported Sun 
Yat-sen. They were also energetic physical 
culturists. “In the winter holidays we tramp- 
ed through the fields up and down moun- 
tains, along city walls and across streams 
and rivers. If it rained we took off our 
clothes and called it a rain bath. Whea the 
sun was hot we also doffed shirts and called 
it a sun bath. In the spring we shouted that 
this was a new sport called ‘wind bathing.’ 
We slept in the open when the frost was al- 
ready falling and even this went under the 
title of ‘body training.’ Perhaps it helped 
much to build the physique which I was to 
need so badly in the many marches back 
and forth across Southern China and on the 
Long March.” È 

In 1918, after graduating at the age of 
25, Mao went to Peking where he buried 
himself in the library and involved himself 
in the huge students’ movements that were 
changing the political life of China. Through 
the intervention of Li Ta-chao, a profes- 
sor of political economy, he obtained a me- 
nial position in the newspaper room of the 
University Library. “My position was so 
low that people avoided me. I knew then 
that there was something wrong. For hun- 
dreds of years the scholars had moved away 
from the people, and I began to dream of a 
time when the-scholdrs would teach tHe 
coolies. . .” ^ l 

After reading Kropotkin and Bakunin, 
Mao proclaimed himself an^anarchist. He 
also fell in love with and eventually marrfed 
Yang Kai-hui, the daughter of a professor 
of philosophy. Talking about life ire Peking: 
"My own living conditionse were quite mi- 
serable and in contrast the beauty of the 
oldecapital was a vivid and living compen- 
sation.” He shafed a little room with seven 
others and also shared a Kang (earthen 
bed heated from underneath). "There was 
scarcely enough room for any of us to 
breathe. I used to have to warn people on 
each side of me when I wanted to turn 
over." 


Mao returned to Changsha in March 
1918 and took a mare direct role in ‘politics. 
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He became the egitor of the Hsiang River 
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Review, wrote? essays, organised discussio 
groups and taught at/the Hsiu-yeh Prima n 
School. By the time of the May Foürt] 
Movement in Peking, which shook the Na- 
tional Government, Mao had already Bor 
to read Marx and to considér himself 3 
Marxist. e 8 P 

In*April 1920 Mao went to Shanghai 
having sold his fur coat for the fare, He 
worked as a laundryman, spending most of 
his earnings in tram fares to deliver the 
laundry. He continued reading and organis. 
ing groups in the city and in late June 1921 
was one of 12 members who attended the 
First Congress of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC) in Shanghai. But the main re- 
volutionary party was the Kuomintang 
(KMT) under Sun Yat-sen a loose politica] 
grouping of left- and right-wing forces, 

Mao joined the KMT, was a delegate at 
its first Congress in 1924 and a member of 
the Central Executive Committee. He head- 
ed the Propaganda Bureau. He also edited 
its publication, Political Weekly, 


Miners’ Unions 

Mao set about organising miners’ and 
peasants’ unions in Shanghai, Canton and 
Hunan. His hopes lay in the peasantry whom 
he saw as the basis of revolutionary 
change in China. In 1927, he wrote his fa- 
mous “Report ore an Investigation into the 


no 


Feasant Movement in Hunan”, 

In 4925, Sun Yat-sen died. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s coup in Shanghai on April 20, 1927, 
gave him effective control of the KMT and 
the government. Chiang ordered the massa- 
cre of Communists and Socialists in the city. 
In July the same year, he ordered the arrest 
of the “Red Bandit” Mao Tse-tung. 


By September 1927, Mao had groüped 
peasant unions and the Hanyang miners into 
the First Workers and Peasants Army and 
had organised the Autumn Harvest Uprising 
in Hunan and Kiangsi provinces. Some small 
cities were captured for brief periods but, 
due to lack of support from Changsha, the 
movement failed. Mao was taken prisoner. 
“I was ordered to be taken to the miné’uan 
(militia) headquarters, where I was to be 
killed. Borrowfng several tens of dollars from 
a comrade, however, I attempted to bribe 
the escort to free me". The ordinary soldiers 
were mercenaries and did not care one Way 
or the other—so they agreed to release Mao 
but the subaltern in charge refused. Mao 
however managed to escape when about 200 
yards from headquarters. He was able to 
hide in the tall grass nearby till dark. 
*... Somehow I escaped discovery, although 
half-a-dozen times I gave up hope, feeling 
certain I would be recaptured." H 

After this, he gathered together the 
remnants of four regiments (about 1,000 
men) and in Octsber led them to establish 
the first Communist base in the high moun” 
tain area called Chingkangshan in Kiangs! 
province. There the future Red Army we 
formeé-gnd Mao wrote his three rules a 
six artigles by which guerilla warfare Vi 
to be fought, Volunteers swelled the rap 
to more than 11,000 by January 1928. 


Mao Tsegjung took a dip im ] 
Ri€er. The move was to prove to DE va ia 
against rumours of his death, that peking: 
nese leader was alive and WEY ped Arm 
Ever since then, soldiers of the “pipers 
have religiously celebrated the ar lly. 
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In December 1930, the KM 
five Encirclemert and Annihilation car, 
paiggs and by 1934 thé Red, Army ha duse 
pulsed four of them. It £aced the fifth one 
where the KMT had nearly a 
and 400 planes. Mao wrote: 
Wind 'and clouds sudde 
and warlords clash. 
War again. 2 
Rancour rais down on men who dream 


of a Pillow 


T began its 


miliion men 


Gly rip the sky 


of Yellow Barley. 
Yet our red banners leap over the calm 
Tang Riner 
^ on Our wau 
to Shanghang and to Lungyen the dra- 
gon cliff. 
The golden vase of China is shattered. 
We mend it, 


Happy as we give away its meadows. 
Chiang Kai-shek introduced the new 
strategy of surrounding the Red Army in 
Kiangsi and Fukien provinces with a ring 
of blockades. In October 1934 the Rea Army 
found itself trapped. Mao wrote: “It was a 
serious mistake to meet the vastly superior 
Nanking forces in positional warfare at 
which the Red Army was neither technical- 
ly nor spiritually at its best... We panicked 


; and we fought stupidly.” 


D 

The Long March o š 

On October 16, 1934, Mao decided «o 
break through (the encirclement and with 
85,000 men he set off on the epic Long March. 
The march, more than, 6000 miles long, took 
over a year and brought them to Shensi in 
northern China. They wandered over much 
of China reaching Tibet in the south-west, 
crossing the desert, Tartar Steppes, lofty 
snow mountains and forbidding grasslands 
where there was no food to be found. Mao 
carried on his back a knapsack from which 
he directed Red China with maps, books, 
and paper. “He possessed a sun helmet, a 
torn umbrella, two uniforms, a ‘cotton sheet, 
two blankets, a lantern, a water jug, a spe- 
cial bowl to hold cakes of three-layer rice 
and-essilver grey, woollen sweater.” 


Malraux wrote: “On October 20, 1935, 
at the foot of the Great Walf, Mao’s horse- 
men wearing hats of leaves and mounted on 
little shaggy ponies. .. joined up with three 
Communist armies of Shensi of which Mao 
took command. He had 20,000 men left, of 
whom 7,000 had been with him throughout 
the March. They had covered six and a half 
thousand miles, Almost all the: women had 
died and the children had been left along 
the way. The Long March was at an end.” 


Mao commemorated the event in a 


poem: 2 9 A 


The Red Army is not afraid of hardship 
= on the march, 
the long march, e 
Ten thousand waters and a thousand 
mountains are nothing. 
The five Sierras meander like small 
wutes, 
The summits of Wumeng * 
Pour on the plain like balls of clay. 
Cliffs under clouds are warm and 
washed below by the River Gold 
: Sand. 
Iron chains are cold, reaching over the 
^ Tatu River.” 
The far snows of Minshan only make 
us happy 
“nd when the army pushes through, 
. we all laugh. 


FUTURE CHINA. A youngster pe 
workers’ nurseries near Cantón. 


forms in a theatrical production in one 
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of the numerous 
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In Shensi the Re Army consolidated 
and increased, its strength. In Pao An, 
Mao worked and slept in a cave outside the 
city. Here he wrote his five best known 
essays: On Protracted War, On New Demo- 
cracy, Strategic Problems of China's Revolu- 
tionary War, The Chinese Revolution and 
the Communist Party of China, and On 
Coalition Governments. x Y 


On December 12, 1936, the "Young 
"Marshal", Chang Hsueh-liang, arrested Chi- 
ang Kai-shek at Sian. Realising that the exe- 
cution of Chiang would create confusion and 
help the Japanese to enter Manchuria, Mao 


‘sent Chou En-lai to negotiate with Chiang 


and the "Young Marshal" By spring, an 
accord was reached and the KMT and CPC 
dorged their Second United Front. The two 
armies agreed to join forces against a com- 
mon enemy—the Japanese. On July 15, 1937, 
the Japanese invaded China. 


With the Japanese surrender in 1945, 
there was a pause—a lull before a stormy 
civil war. The Soviet Union suggested the 
formation of a coalition government and the 
dispersal of the army. In an attempt to end 
hostilities, Mao and Chiang met, with the 
US acting as mediator. Mao flew into Chung- 
king (his first trip by air) on August 28, 
1945, to attend*the meeting and spent a 
month and a half in unsuccessful negotia- 
tions. The night before Mao was due to 
x Red an opera, Then, despite Chou 
En-lai's signature on a non-aggression agree- 
ment, Chiang Kai-shek launched an attack 
in Manchuria, Kiangsi and Anhwei. Japa- 
nese troops were asked by the US and 
Chiang'not to surrender to the Conta as 
and continue their resistance till they coul 
be reached by one or both (American and 
KMT forces). ` -~ H s ne 

e meantime, President Truman sen 
Noc with the aim of *unifying 
China." There was initial success, both Mao 

"and Chiang ordering a ceasefire on January 


his aide was killed in his car while , 
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10, 1946, but as soon as Marshall left hos- 
tilities started afresh. A US proposal of a 
five-man committee (representing both 
Sides) to govern China was rejected by 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The US resumed its lend-lease military 
aid to the KMT. Though American material 
continued to pour ip, the KMT forces were 
too dispirited and demoralised to fight and 
the arms were promptly sold or surrendered 
to the PLA, "making the enemy's arsenal 
their own." Provincial capitals fell thick and 
fast. The civil war which Mao had thought 
*would last long was coming to an end. 

In January 1949, the Communists cap- 
tured Peking. Nanking fell in April, Hang- 
chow and Shanghai in May, e 


Red China ls Born 


. On October 1, 1949, Mao Tse-tung ac- 


companied by Chu Teh and Chou En-lai 
Stood facing an immense crowd from a bal- 
cony of the "Gate of Heavenly Peace", the 
palace from which emperors had ruled China. 
There, in his drab cloth cap and plain 
clothes, he proclaimed the foundation of the 
People's Republic of China and became the 
leader of a quarter of mankind, of more 
people than any leader in the history of the 
world. Malraux has an apt nem? for him: 
“The Old Man of the Mountains." 

Going deeper ipto the writings of Mao 
Tse-tung thai the capsulated Qyotations of. 
Chairman® Mao ` (bound in a red plastic 
cover and flourished by the milljons) one 
findg the pre-revolution writings on military 
strategy and tactics, Class Analysis of Chi- 
nese Society and of course, most important, 


New Democracy. Thè post-1949 writings on 
Handling of Contradictions. 
? Among the People and the Cultural Revolu- 


the Correct 


tion pronouncements are important, 


On the form of revolution, Mao is ex- 
plicit: “Experience in the class struggle in 
the era of imperialism teaches us that it is 
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1. HIMALAYAN ENDEAVOUR — *| 1. THE ART OF SUCCESS by the 
A well-documented account of Editors of Fortune, presents the 
Indian expeditions to the Himalayas, | ingredients of success, 

edited by B. G. Verghese. 

2. EDUCATION AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONS 
A comprehensive analysis of 
social foundations of education. 


4. TOTALITARIAN DICTATGRSHIP 
AND AUTOCRACY.A detailed analysis 
of totalitarian dictatorship, Its theory 
through twenty-one incpiring articles on | and practice, as compared to Autocracy, 
successful contemporary Americans 5. WATER AND LIFE by Lorus ard 
2. NINE ROADS TO TOMORROW Margery Milne deals with the ways and 
|, by D. S. Halacy Jr. provides thrilling means of maintaining the water-cycle 
details of nine great developments in for the needs of mankind. 


scientific technology affecting our lives. 6. ARMS CONTROL AGREEMENTS 

3. THE CASE FOR GOING TO cffers as examination of problems of 
THE MOON by N. P. Ruzic answers organizing verification of the compliance 
questions about the benefits of the or otherwise of its signatories. 

"Moca Race” and justifies the money 

Spent on it 
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7. EMERGING PATTERNS IK g 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

edited by L. Wiison offars essays by 
thirty-four educationists and experts 

who discuss the enormous pressures 

on education in the future. 

8. WOMEN OF COURAGE by 

D. Nathan. A stirring account that 
reveals the indomitable spirit of 
five pioneering American women. 
9. THE GREATEST CHALLENGE by 
M. Caidin explains the need to 
out-perform our ancestors and 
ourselves too! A thrilling adventure 
on space exploration. 
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only by the power of the gun that the wees 
ing class and th labouring masses can d 
féatythe armed bourgéoisie and Jan i 


E dlords; 
in this sense we may say that only with 
guns can the^whole world be transformed.» 


(Proplems of, War and Strategy, 1938) 

Mao defined guerilla taçtics: 
dispersed, isolated enemy forces fi 
concentrated, strong enemy forc 


1l. Attack 
rst; attack 
es later. 

2. Take small and medium cities and 
extensive rural areas first, big cities later, 


3. In enemy battle concentrate an ab- 
solutely superior force (two, three, four or 
sometimes eyen five or six times the en 
strengtn), encircle the enemy forces 
pletely, strive to wipe them out tho 
and do not let any escape from the 


emy's 
com- 
roughly 
net... 
4. Fight no battle unprepared, fight no 
battle you are not sure of winning... 


5. The enemy, advances, we retreat; the 
enemy camps, we harass; the enemy tires, we 
attack; the enemy retreats, we pursue. 


As a result, the Red Army acquired 
such a reputation of invincibility that Kuo- 
mintang forces, often vastly larger, either 
retreated in confusion or deserted to the 
Communists rather than fight. 


Class Analysis 


A major reason for the success of the 
Chinese Revolution was Mad’s correct identi- 
fication of the classes that could be tapp, 
for support and those that should be isolated 
as enemies. He spells this out in his “Chinese 
Revolution and the : Chinese Communist 
Party" (1939), “Analysis of the Classes in 
Chinese Society" (1926) and "Or? the Ques- 
tion of the National Bourgeoisie and the En- 
lightened Gentry" (1948). 


Concluding his “Analysis of the Classes 
in Chinese Society", he says: “...it can be 
seen that our enemies are all those in league 
with imperialism—the warlords, the bureau- 
crats, the comprador class, the big landlord 
class, and the reactionary section of the in- 
telligentsia attached to them. The leading 
force insour revolution is the industrial pro- 
letarie#. Our closest friends are the semi- 
proletariat and petty bourgeoisie. As for the 
vacillating middle bourgeoisie, their right- 
wing may become our enemy and their left- 
wing may become our friends." 


Having concluded that China was colo- 
nial in parts (occupied by the Japanese) 
and semi-colonial in others, Mao Tse-tung 
felt that the Chinese revolution would have 
to go through two stages: the democratic re- 
volution and the socialist revolution. The 
first step would be to replace the colonial, 
Semi-colonial, feudal and semi-feudal system 
With an independent democratic society. 


Since the bulk of the revolutionary 
forces was the peasantry whose Jand hunger 
had to be satisfied, (“Lard to Tillers”), it 
Was not possible to have a Socialist revolution 
(which presupposes majority participation 
by workers) and immediate communisation 
(owned and run by the people) of Jand and 
industry, For a time at least, individyal Jand 
holdings would have to continue. Similarly, 
Small traders and industrialists would con- 
tinue to run their business. “In the new de- 
™ocratic republic under the leadership of 
the Proletariat, the state enterprises will be 
of a socialist character and will tonsti&ute 

* leading force in the whole national eco- 
Romy, but the republic will neither confis- 
Cate capitalist private property in general 
nor forbid such capitalist production as does 
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not dominate the livelihood 


Public that Mao proclaim- 
1949. This was the period 


5, imperialism and 


in mid-1956, Mao gave 
flowers blossom 


E hought contend." 
: e feeling was that man; i 

tions that existed among the velie Ud be 
resolved by debate, The movement was aim- 
ed at the intellectuals. "It is estimated that 
there are about five million of all kinds, in- 
cluding higher and ordinary intellectuals Of 
these five million the overwhelming majo- 
rity are patriotic, love our People's Repub- 
lic and are willing to serve the people and 
the socialist state. A small number do not 
quite like Socialism and are not very happy. 
They are still Sceptical about Socialism, but 
they are patriotic when it comes to facing 
imperialism, The number of intellectuals 
who are hostile to our state is very small... 
e The number who strongly oppose Marx- 
ism, or are hostile to it, is very small... 
There will be people of this sort for a long 
time to come, and we shoul 
disagree." ° 


Western observers are highly critical of 
the Great Leap (1958-60). Thousands of 
backyard furnhces and other medium and 
smiull industries weré established in rural 
China. The official policy of “Walking on 
Two Legs’ introduced indigenous methods 
of production in labour-intensive projects. 
Thus there was a dualism in technology: 
both modern techniques with large-scale in- 
vestment projects and indibenous labour- 
intensive low-capital investment plants. 


According to Prof. Kang Chao of the De- 
partment of Economics, University of Wis- 
consin: “The most obvious consequence of 
the Great Leap was the enormous waste in- 
volved. Indigenous production methods often 
proved too costly....or capable of produc- 
ing only low-quality goods." 


Cultural Revolution 


What was important to Mao however: 
“The social and economic system has been 
changed, individual economy and private 
capitalist ownership is being transformed 
into socialist;public ownership.” 


The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion has been variously interpreted as a 
power struggle between Lin Piao and Liu 
Shao-chi over succession tb the aging Mao, 
the conflict over the course that China 
should take in domestic and foreign policy, 
struggle over domestic issues with the Viet- 
nam war and the Sino-Soviet split playing 
a decisive role, a continuation of the Chi- 
nese tradition as evidenced by the cult of 
Mao's personality and, the result of Mao 
having turned “insane.” 


1 Nia) ents? 

Aceprding to official pronouncem i 

fhe GPCR was directed against certain 
“Capitalist roaders" who had infiltrated the 
Party. This was part of the same process of 
fighting “yeyisionism”*of tbe Soviet type, in 


ary movement. 
the world revolutionary t 


icular use 
the GPCR, Mao made partic 
"of m Red Guards and among them the stu- 


allow them to 


J Ts "d RO 

ACROBATIC DIPLOMATS. Ten. girls of the 
Shenyang acrobatic troupe perform feats 
on a bicycle in Chicago. This was part of the 
cultural exchange with the US which began 


with Mao's gift of two giant pandas to Mr 
Nixon. 


ee iiňiI 
dents. “It is anti-Marxist for the Commu- 
nist Party to be afraid of student move- 
ments.” “For our youth the major subject of 
study is class struggle.” To mobilise them, 
he put up a “Big Character Poster’—much 
in fashion then—in Peking University which 
read: "Bombard The Headquarters.” 

On the cultural front, Mao had for years 
been railing against the education system. 
He told a group of visiting Nepalese educa- 
tionists in 1964; "Our education is fraught | 
with problems, the most prominent of which 
is dogmatism. ..the° scheol years are too 
long, courses too many...The children study 
textbooks and concepts which remain text- 
books and concepts... They do not use their 
four limbs... nor can they tell the difference 
between rice, canary seeds, maize, wheat, 

, millet and sorghum...the method of exa- 
mination is to ireat the candidates as ene- 
mies and ambush them." 

It was therefore quite consistent for the 
man who said: “Students should be permit- 

e ted to doze off when a lecturer is teaching. 
Instead of listening to nonsense they do 
much better taking a nap tq freshen them- 
selves up. Why listen to gibberish anyway”, 
to call the Red Guards ¿nto action when he 
felt that the Party had to be rectified. 

The eclipse of Lin Piao under inexplic- 
able circumstances and the detente with the 
US has however nôt only confused Western 
observers but Maoist movepents'in many 
countries, Lin Piao's “Long Live Phe Victory 
Of The People's War” was at one time read 
almost as avidly as the book of "Quotations" , 
and "Five Articles" of Chairman, Mao. Now, 
China is ih the UN and ‘Kissinger, the erst- 
while “arch enemy”, dashes in and out of n 

* Pekihg between conferences with Golda Po 
Meir ande Lon Nol. Lin Piao is supposed to “am 
have died in an aig crash, 3 i s 

Mao once wrote: "From now on, when 
anyone in our ranks who has done some 

? useful work dies, be he a soldier or a cook, 
we should have a funeral ceremony and a 
memorial meeting in his honour...In this 
way we express our mourning for the 
dead..." There was no funeral or memorial 
service for Lin Piao. 
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One uncle was a libertine who 
used to torture and harass any 
young girl who refused his ad- 
vances. Another, was a mild- 
mannered man addicted to aspi- 
rin and the Illustrated Weekly’s 
erossword puzzle. Aubrey Me- 
nen, the author’s husband'?s first 
cousin, disliked her. Nostalgie 
memories of a decadent feudal 
family in Malabar. 


GO RES RMR E DE yeh 


by KAMALA DAS 


T one time not so long ago my only 
claim to distinction was that I was 
married to Aubrey Menen’s first cousin. 

I used to drop Aubrey Menen’s name 
as a trump card in the company of 
intellectuals and miscellaneous pretenders. 
This was most effective when the Americans 
were around because Aubrey was famous 
in America then as a satirist. If a particu- 
larly goofy American had not heard of Au- 
brey or even of the Holiday of which he 
was some kind of a roving editor he or she 


interest. 
This asset then endeared me to the in- 
tellectual and other varieties %f snobs who 
readily forgave me my not so fashionable 
clothes, the not so BBC accent and my dark 
skin. I was invited to many a grand dinner, 
most of which I avoided because I lacked 
clothes which were not torn or faded. Once 
at & Calcutta lunch given by an old man 
we were fond of, a Bengali socialite could 
not suppress her girlish laughter at seeing 
me in a striped sari that my husband had 
bought for about ten rupees. ^ 


Gruel Laughter 
‘My husband was an ill-paid Govern- 
ment official and at our home there were 
ony three things we were rather proud of: 
his honesty, my heavy tresses and the bril- 
liance of our two sons. We were too proud 
to take help from his mother or my father 
both of whom were wealthy and affection- 
ate. The lady's laughter, in which the sober 
men too joined in, hiding their yellowed 
teeth behind gnarled fingers, hurt me ter- 
ribly, and I returned hóme to weep. 
My Hüsband said, you ought not to have 
gone ther? t8 expose yourself to such cru- 
elty. I was like Sati, humiliated at the 
<- havan of King Daksha.,If there was a sa- 
e crifiealfreat the crude party I would have 
- thrown myself into it, stfiped s&ri, tresses 
vec and all.,.. 

The family I married into at the age of 
fifteen was called the Ambazheth family, 
amd in the year 1949 it hed, nat counting the 
13 servants, 23 adult members and several 
children. The eldest uncle, who by law 
should have been the head or the kara-° 
maven, was in England, living in West 
‘Wickham with his Irish wife, Alice. The 
second uncle, who was the karanavan, was 
Kesava Das, a mild-mannered man addicted 
to aspirin tablets and the Illustrated Week- 


"would anyway pretend knowledge and show 
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| AUBREY MENENS RELATIVES 


ly's crosswords. I am only a figurehead, he 
would mutter, seated birdlike on a Victorian 
couch, nobody ever listens to me... 

I used to help him out with the words 
and hand him the aspirin bottle when his 
migraine came on. This will be the death 
of me, he would say, holding up the bottle 
of pills, this will eat away my insides but 
T cannot live without them. The pain will 
otherwise drive me mad....The choice was 
between lunacy and slow death. He chose 
the latter. I was very fond of him. 

The Ambazheth family lived in a dark 
sprawling mansion. My mother-in-law, be- 
ing the eldest lady, ruled over the family 
like a queen. She held her court on the 
shaded western portico seated on a wide 
divan, wearing the most expensive muslins 
and a string of corals round her fair neck. 
She had been widowed early in life, but did 
not believe in wearing widow’s weeds or 
in lifelong mourning. On the western porch 
she shone like the sun. In her turbulent 
youth she was a famous beauty, Crowds 
used to collect near the Guruvayur temple 
on the Ekadasi day when she made her an- 
nual trip to worship Lord Krishna. 


e 
The Colour Complex : 

She had left her first husband to marry^ 
the man of her choite, an educationist who 
was thirty years her senigr. The family 
did not approve of this move. He wag a 
dark man and there was every likelihood 
of his producing dark-skinned children to 
discredit the illustrious Ampazheth’ clan. He 
produced a brown-skinned son and died a 
few, years later, ledviüg his widow very 
rich. His sins were therefore easily forgiven. 
One of the sisters married a rich playboy, 
a zamindar, who in the course of ten years 
ran through his fortune and turned into a 
poor playboy. Whenever he came to visit 
his wife, which was very seldom, his bro- 
thers-in-law scoffed at his new-found pover- 
ty. One day after an absence of months 
he came jn the evening lugging a heavy 
trunk which he pushed under his wife's bed, 
before going to she pond for a bath. The 
brothers-in-law broke ‘open the lock and 
found the box full of rocks. They ridiculed 
him, jeered. at him. 

Soon after that incident he vanished, 
never to be seen again. By and by, his wife 
turned into a lunatic. My last memory of 
her was the sight of her, nude, going round 
and round in her room, pacing like a caged 
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animal, fast, faster, faster...I wonder wher 
she is going, muttered her son-in-law z 
wonder which is her destination, Destina- 
tion, death. Destination, sheer escape, She 
was at that time thin and scraggy. There 
was an old-mother-belly covering half her 
pubis, a quilted brocade evening bag of a 
belly that wobbled while she walked, 4 


The youngest of my husband's uncles 
was a libertine. He slept all through the day 
lying coiled like a serpent on the couch in 
the darkened hall. At about seven, he would 
take a perfumed bath and leave the house 
carrying with him the rich fragrance of 
otto dil bahar, a fat wallet and a flashlight, 
No poor girl could escape his amorous clut- 
ches. We had a young maidservant in our 
house who used to tell me harrowing tales 
of the man's tortures. If any girl refused 
his advances, her hut would be set on fire, 


One day I heard a commotion behind 
the house and found there a dark labourer 
tied with ropes to a jackfruit tree and a 
crowd around him. The young uncle was 
whipping him. The man sgreamed out now 
and then but no gne came forward to release 
him. I shall kill you, you thief, you good- 
fdt-nothing .dog, shouted my uncle. After 
a few fnore minutes of the beating he went 
limp against the«tree. Then the other la- 
bourers untied him ră carried him away to 
his hut while his head lolled this way, that 
way, and the deep weals on his back filled 
with purple blood. 


And yet I grew fond of that uncle» He 
had built for himself a small outhouse to 
the northern side of the main house where 
he had all the privacy that he wanted for 
his Ayurvedic treatment. The doctor had 
first shaved his head and erected on it a 
circular fence with cowdung. In this well- 
he poured an unguent that was supposed to 
cure our uncle’s ailments, He had at,that 
time divorced his wife and the family were 
reproaching him. 


Kamala, sit down and hear what I have 
to say, he said, calling out to me when I 
was passing that way in the afternoon. You 
are an intelligent girl, you will understand 
my position. He said that he could never 
stand the kind of nagging the lady was ad- 
dicted to, and that she took a bath at mid- 
night if ever he so much as touched her. 
Marriage is for fools, he said. I don't know 
why I agreed to it in the first place... 
co =, 


AUBREY MENEN’S 
PARENTS, K. N. Me- 
non and Alice, 9" 
Irishwoman. They liv- 
ed in West Wickham. 
Aubrey grew UP 
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my obesity. 
me a whole bum 
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whe Aubrey’s father, the e] 
d the handsomest of them 2aj] 
ervise the pattitioning of the 


dest uncle 
» came to 


joint fa- 
2 vf Ambazheth, I was a new bride, Jiv- 
ee with my, husband ât Santa Cruz in 


Bombay. He stayed at the Cricket Club of 
India»for a fw days before Proceeding to 
Malabar. To catch my breath, he said. My 
husband and I used to visit him every eve- 
ning. Sometimes, while we ate our supper, 
the club's cat would come and rub his back 
against Uncle's legs. He would immediately 
order a full three-course dinner for the cat 
and shock the elite of the club. He wore soft 
felt hats and expensive clothes, He had the 
handsomaest smile in the world. 


Quiet Charity 


It was only three years after my mar- 
riage that my husband told me that Uncle 
had given him a thousand rupees to buy 
furniture and set up house. Do not tell her 
about it, he had said, she is a proud girl 
and will not like it. He used to refer to my 
father as V.M. One day he said, I envy V.M. 
for only one thing. He has this daughter, 
I wish she were mine, How lucky I would 
have been with a brave daughter like this 
girl. 

He used to take us to see films, He had 
sensed that Y was lonely and more or less 
disillusioned with *my marriage. So he saida 
Don't mope. If Das does not"hold your hand 
at movies, turn to the man to the right of 
you and give him your hand, he will appre- 
ciate it. After movies we wajked along the 
street leading to the Churchgate Station pas- 
sing the bluish lights of confectioneries and 
wayside cafes and the women sihelling of 


I was sick and 
life. I was gro: 
eating. My hus 
on his long o 
my little boy 
playing ping 
of our house at New Road, Alipore, 


I did not know what he meant. All I 
knew was that Aubrey was predisposed to 
dislike me, He talked about my obesity. He 
gave me a whole bunch of new complexes 
before he left. The meeting was a disaster. 
But I did not write to his father about it, 

Aubrey's father used to write me long 
letters in which he described even the dre- 
ams he saw in sleep. One of them was of 
his wife being eaten by crocodiles in the 
family pond at Ambazheth. He believed that 
each dream was a kind of warning. I do 
not think I shall ever be able to see you 
again, he wrote in 1965. One day soon after 
that letter arrived, Atforey wrote to inform 
us that his father was dead. I bathed early 
in the morning and fed the crows, praying 
for the peace of his soul. I did not know 
any?other funeral rite? 
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POET KAMALA DAS (b, March 31, 1934) 
has written 13 books in Malayalam and three 
in English. Her latest, The Old Playhouse, 
was published by Orient Longman this year. 


During one of our several house-moves 
I came upon Uncle's letters and in a fit of 
cynicism I tore them into shreds. I did not 
even want to recollect that there was in 
my life such a time of kindness. I did not 
want to believe in dreams any longer. 


Last year when I met Aubrey again I 
remembered his father. But we only dis- 
cussed politics. 


—To Be Concluded 
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gives the kind of 


comfort that et 

everybody needs... . 
and at a price . E | 
you can afford | 


RILAXON SPECIAL FEATURES: 
e Not too soft that you 
NN sink 
o Just right for the body 

> weight 
o Stays stable and does 

not sag 
® Keeps cool always 
e Costs so less 


e MATTRESSES | 
e PILLOWS | 
e CUSHIONS 

e BACK RESTS 

ə BOLSTERS | 
*e UNDERLAYS ° | 


© 


e. o 
HASTINGS MIÉL LIMITED, (Coir &°Felt Division), 
14, Netaji Subash Road, Calcutta-700001. 


e Phone : 22-6861. Gram : RILAXON Talex : 7538 CA 
€ [4] 


| Careers and Opportunities 
n the next Decade. 


“Danby moved up from .. ' 


10th to 2nd | 


in his class after only 6 weeks _ 
on Memorex," says his 
| -proud mother Mrs. Pereira. 


* | Many, many mothers like Mrs. Pereira are helping him/her to learn more and’ A 
enuinely worried about their children's build a strong vocabulary, leaving the ie \ 
erformance at school—but simply don't child with lots of time to develop and ^ — 


E 
now how to help. Mrs. Pereira was one ; , wo 
| who really cared enough to DO something cultivate healthy hobbies and sports. y 


| that would help her son. And she's so 
3 happy and proud now that she put her son 
Danby on to the MEMOREX COURSE. 


= Economy—-a guide to help parents 
| decide on careers for children, 
and what opportunities await 

$ their children inthe next 10cvears. 


2 


| GUARANTEE 
If not delighted with the progress 
?4 shown by your child in 2 weeks, 
7^ just return the complete course 
for full refund (less packing and 
postage) to MEMOREX. Division 
of Ross-Murarka Inc. 
Offices also in Los Angeles, 
- — California. 


"MEAOREX 
SYSTEMS 


By 


Dr. C.D. Antony, Ph.D. 
(Fordham University, U.S.A.) 


Yes, MEMOREX is a registered 


a : ( 
EMOREX;-THE WORLD-FAMOUS " | have, with a lot of interest 1oantmv:chi e trademark Of Ross Murarka Inc. lees 
i E n , ; í y child to trademark of Ross Mura > 

; EBF, ie DEVEL DPS gone through your Memorex í = do better. - ; 

= ST. GIVES STUDENTS BRILLIANT. AA ee ee 612, chi Saat Cham rs, New M ine Lines, Bombay 400 020 : 

I" — i AL MIC | £ERS, ^ x ' 612, Churchgate Chambers, New Marine Lines, Bombay . 028: 

THEIR Tg see Pains 3 result-oriented. | recommend Please send me the Memorex Memory Course for Rs. 45/- for m child whe seco oy ; 

ue your course to all Educational better.[.1Please send me the MEMOREX RAPID READER with READSCOPE gadg 

E A À ATJCALLY, ACCURATELY.. TP ^5 price of Rs. $3/- only.[7] Tick box & or Please send both courses at a saving of . 
11. Teach: í - t Institutions, Schools and Colleges: Rs. 18/- for Rs. 80/- only. 9 o 

„Teaches your child/student to UN eee ae 

d de quickly what he/ she . PLEASE Wi BLOCK ETTER 1 

ach Nie: 74:221 o DAR RIED ERE coe rre err rers ABIT rie epp irruere i € 


school/college. — - Letter ffom a Principal 
knowledge for years | to a Mother. 
instantly, “Jai tells me you got him a 
| Memorex system. —— 4 © 
.] Congratulations. It took only 
Es jin for hts performance 
|| to improve considerably.” 


Addresse.... 


Signature . ent 


Lenclose [C] Rs. 45/- [7] Rs. $3/- C Re, 80/- (Tick one) as (EF complete payment 
CI M.0. (-]Cheque (VPP. ¢, {I gulfantes to pay postman for V.P.P.) s 
Cheques, Money Orders should be made in favour of MEMOREX EDUCATION SYSTEMS. 

Important: Please send negatives with photographs low 8 weeks 


Since we receive a very large number of photographs from all over India please al 2 
pede y larg photegrap 1w/23 1 
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Swaying palms and smokin 

j g ehimn 
ly alll ‘mime’ today; there's iron in 5 ls 
into the current seene and take a fa 
the Sther happenings. 


Goa is main- 
il: Let us dig 
peep into Some of 


It Division), | = 32624: : 
-700001 . p in CETT E deu, of. i. 
x : 7538 CA | 4 = | | m SE uj d 
Á Í Wo D 
Lit —— 1 || of | 
- / i ^ Dall à To3f THE BEAUTIES OF GOA are found mainly on the beaches, much to 
——— : | a : Ac > the delight of Indian tourists with an gue for exposed charms... 


o 


tunities 


of the Indian 
) help parents 
r children, 
es await 
next 10cvears. 


the progress 
in 2 weeks, 
lete course 
packing and 
EX. Division 


ngeles, par 


s GIVE Us T UR THE VILLAGE SQUARES (one 
LI - HALF -YEARLY I N TER ES T^ can see them in towns too). exist » 
evout Goans, püss-book in hand, around the main church or in ua 

Tlock.to the new shrines (the Na- vicinity of the market-p ice. 
ionalised Banks) that arẹ fast Most of them are decrepit ruins 
replacing the magnificent church- of an archaic past. aey Eie ae 

s eager to do F and elegant temples as popular essential part of the 

dget at a spe Places of worship. of life. 

go à 
uu e en 5 F 

| č suddenly started resur- BUT THE SP? 


X E SAINTS GO MARCHING OUT. Goa as well as on-Goans) have x 
y N TH I A ns ( ell TH 2 b ore: 
ie eir Sai VORY ones in particular. . .they fete! g 

er bid. E Ri aints. Saints are more popular thán ever. pr R T 


a payment 


) 
SYSTEMS. 


g 


ka 


EV ZR. wiles ot D nud y : 7 
Dancing designs that dazzle. Or cool, peaceful 
patterns. We make them all. In a vast, 

rambling range of cottons and ‘Terene‘/cottgns. 


Ask for thenv. Hold them against you. ° | 
Just think how good they will look on you. 


A 
THE SHREENIWAS COTTON MILLS LIMITED < 
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HILE I ate out of the? King's dish to 

become servant of God was 
wish, says Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, after he defies Henry II 
Sir Donald Wolfit played Becket in Eliots 
Murder in the Cathedral on the stage, The 
film Becket starring Peter O'Toole as the 
violent-tempered King Henry and Richard 
Burton as the martyr Thomas are of more 
recent memory. 


neder my 


Namak Haram is the Indian version of 
Becket in which Amitabh Bachchan is a 
volatile Peter O'Toole, Rajesh Khanna a 
splendid Richard: Burton, The story is cre- 
dited to director Hrishikesh Mukherjee. Dia- 
logue in powerful Urdu is by Gulzar, The 
film is intelligently adapted and is of con- 
temporary relevance. It is a good example 
of creative plagiarism. 


Amitabh Bachchan is the quick-tem- 
pered son of an industrialist. Rajesh Khanna, 
who is his closest firend, is middle-class and 
poor. The rich Amitabh supports the poor 
Rajesh and his family. The young men dote 
on each other (at times they look like a pair 
of queers), Amitabh, when he takes over his 
father’s industrial empire, becomes ccallous 
and arrogant towards his workers. He plants 
his friend among the werkers as a black-leg 
to wreck their trade union. 


Karim, a millhand, loses his arm at the 
machine. Rajesh gets him the compensation 
due fo him. Karim's grateful old mother and 
burqa-clad wife bring him a humble dish 
of food, Rajesh is touched and begins to have 
a conscience about his role. 


Eventually he makes his decision. He 
Eives up his friend to become a genuine 
trade-union leader. His friend calls him a 
namak araam, and orders him to get lost. 


Gy ^ 
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JAMAK HARAAM 


_ Rajesh or 
himself with 


The angry, 
the millhand 
bustee. Wor 
the siren a 


Amitabh’s father 
about Rajesh, ( 
can be a trait 
class war. He 


had warned him 
“He may be our man but he 
or. He can join them in the 
: belongs to the middle class. 
They aspire to reach the top, failing which 
they try to bring us down.” Again, “We 
millowners used to create Hindu-Muslim rift 
among the labourers in order to break their 
unity. The rascals got wise to our game. Now 
we must arouse their regional feelings. Turn 
them against workers from other States em- 
ployed in our factory..." 


As Rajesh gets more popular in the fac- 
tory Amitabh's father has him murdered. 


King Henry had done penance after the 
Murder in the Cathedral. Amitabh Bachchan 
takes the blame of the murdor on himself 
and is sentenced for "ife—in order to punish 

*his father. It is a somewhat unconvincing 
end to the film. 2 


Namak Haraam has no moralising which 
ha3 become the bane ‘of films with a social- 
ist message. Gulzar has considerable intel- 
lectual sophistication. The Hrishikesh-Gul- 
zar team has earlier produced Ariana based 
on a Polish film., Gulzar's" Koshish was 
based on a Japanese film. His Parichay was 
like Sound of Music. It is æ pity that they 
no longer apply their talent. to original 
themes, Anyway, Namak Haraam is good. 
Go and see it. 


QURRATULAIN HYDER 


i Amitabh Bachcham is 
RAJESH KHANNA AND AMITABH BACHCHAN ih Namak Haraam. l 
cast in the mould of Peter O'Toole. He easily outshines Rajesh Khanna. 


> 


RITA BHADURI IN “GOPA”, 


graduate of the Film and levision i- 
tute of India, Poona. xi 1 Te 


Diploma Films 


F the diploma films made by this year's 
graduates of the Film and Television 
Institute (Poona) are an indication, 
there seems little danger of any real 
talent erupting in the Indian film industry 
in the near future. Without exception they 
were bad. After three years of training and 
the facilities of a very good film library, 
these novices remained novices with little 
notion of the medium through which they 
expect to earn their livelihood. No one ex- 
pected masterpieces; but crass stupidity is 
unforgivable. Their films were either puerile 
or pretentious, redeemed all too rarely by a 
dab of sense? These young people cannot 
plead that they were constrained by con- 
siderations of the box office. 


Take for example the film which won 
its director a gold medal: The C Major, The 
film is as pretentious as its title. Mr Paulose, 
the director, should have known better than 
to tackle the heavy subject of Life studded 
with existentialist knobs, The lines in his 
"seript are, inane; the hero's alienation suc- 


^ ceeds in raising little more than 3 hollow 


laugh. 


Every director was eager to display fis 
inventive eye behind the camera. The net 
result was that every film was at least dou- 
ble or treble the size that the theme could 
sustain. However, in some the landscape was 
well photographed, for instance in A De- 
cember Evening. a 


The last film on the two-day programme 
was the one called Kal Hamara Hai. You are 
not likely to see a film as bad as that in a 
long while. Two orphans go through the en- 
tire gamut of Hindi film clighes, trom cruel 
foster-parents (during their oppressed child- 
hood) to the Vices of City Life. They find 
salvation in Hindi-film socialism, which is 
a shot of a^hundred labourers janine a 


canal and singing Kal Hamdra Hat. Incident- 7 


ally, the rural scenes are shown to the in- 
congruous notes of Santana's Black Magic 
Woman! » 

One last,queston: must Shabana Aami 
and Rita Bhaduri appear in every alternate 
film? But honourable «mentions to them. 

Finally a small pat on the back to the 
makers of The Red Truck, Neend, ... And 
Again and Munshtii. 

M. J. AKBAR 


* 
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MAO IS 80 


“China’s War of Resistance is 
an extraordinary spectacle in the 
history of warfaree a heroic er- 
ploit of the Chinese people, a 
tremendous and  earth-shaking 
enterprise which will urge for- 
ward the progress of all countries 
and in particular of oppressed 
peoples such as India.” 


* 

“Apart from their other char- 
acteristics, China’s six hundred 
million people have two remark- 
able peculiarities: they are first 
of all poor, and secondly, blank. 
That may.seem like a bad thing, 
but it is really a good thing. Poor 
people want change, want to do 
things, want revolution. A clean 
sheet of paper has no blotches, 
and so the newest and most beau- 
tiful pictures can be painted on 
36. 


* 
“In all the practical work of 
our party, all correct leadership 
is necessarily ‘from the masses, 
to the masses’. This means take 
the ideas of the masses (scatter- 
ed and unsystematic) and con- 
centrate them, then go to the 
masses and propagate afd ex- 
plain these ideas until the masses 
embrace them as their own.” 
te ener rete cer een eet eee 
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bi EUNICE COTTRELL- BRAND 


There is a roll of thunder which usually accom- 

panies God and/or the rainy season. Jesus Christ 

looks around. We says the rains are early this 

year. 

No, says Goud, it’s me, your old man, only Pm up 

here and youre down there... ^s 

a ` 

EAN PIERRE said I should tell bout Kabul, because Afghanise 
tan is really where it’s ft? I can tell about a set-up in Mazar-i- ? 

Sharif, about business'deals in the money bazar, and about Pushto 

sex, When I feel like it. d 5 a 


Right now I feel like writing a sermon, because I have got in- 
vited to speak to St Joseph's Home at Calangute, and om Sunday. 
I Want to be carefully prepared, because the Vatican and a buneh 
of other rich Catholics may be planning some donations. I wouldn't., , 
want to blow it for them, because as the grandmother of a bastard, 
little old G. E. born November 9, 1972, weighing 8 pounds, I know 
we need more and more homes for wayward boys. 


What about the orphan girls, I asked Father Rego, suddenly 
realising that orphan is polite Portuguese for bastard. The con- 
vents take care of them, he said. We need houseparents, but we 
should have ladies past 40. We have pretty big boys. It's an idea if 
any of you want to winter in Goa. e 


Father Rego’s layout is on the beach at Calangute’ under the 2 
palm trees. The new cottages he said will be up towards Cansau- : 
lim, by the Intercontinental, which isn't built yet. It may give the 
boys some ideas when it comes, But for now you can always be a 
martyr when dealing with the religious, and volunteer for hard- 
ship duty, 

In fact I’ve some idea about exploitin 
gesting he turn the old home into a ett eS 
treat to after taps. We could have bingo 
races just like E the Senior Citizens' Retirement homes Wo 
come from. We could skid our walkers right over the Mn EDI. 
and have phygiotherapy in the whirlpool waters of the 

ea. 


g the situation and sug- 
house for the h.p. to re- 
mes and wheel-chair 


Boys, I’m going to say, 
eaking up the furniture 
ou love. If you 
the sea. If you 


a 

Back to the sex pait, Homeless boys. 
you are not homeless, but if you keep on br i 
here you soon may be houseless. Home is where y 


love the warm water to swim in, your home is in E. 
i rk Asso- 

can’t swim, please write the National Rengar an oe Hs scan) e J 

Clation on Lafayette Avenue in Washington, D.v. He ti i4 L 


free swimming instructor, 


advertise in their magazine for a ) 
heir mag: TUN GG. 
: 


teach you to teach swimming, and yo 


Same with lots of things. k ; Ps à 
School: E 

You do not have to believe the sign on Calangute «f. 

BEWARE OF iE € A 

TEACHERS si 

WORKING AGAINST OUR SCHOOL 


—Continued 
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GAS REFILL 80 ml. and-140: ml: 


Vague uc] Co T 


(HOUSEHOLD PRODUCT DIVISION) © 
CECIL COURT. LANSDOWNE RD. BOMBAY 400001 - 


Doctors say 
3 monts onwards, 
baby needs solid food 
for all-round growtn. 

. Learn all about baby's 


first solid food —Farex. 
= e 
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*  BOROLINE 

fights dryness and infection 

and helps Nature in'its task 

© of preserving the softness and ® 

e health of the skin. 

e This gentle antiseptic perfumed cream 

starts working at once and, each time 
9 you use it, all the pores get the 

@ benefit of its medicated properties: @ 

So if you value your skin, use A 


—— Ct 


o ———— eg 


^ 


@ 


e 
ction E» 
; task 
ss and © 
@ 


ed cream 
each time 
jet the © 
opertieS: e 
n, use 


Y 
5 ather ny 
oint rupt Father or Mts de Souza. Then on 
| 
I 


fy. 1 


` phe sign is sort of covered 
you love to talk. S um anes 
are 


whengyou are talking you alwa 
ys 


into the film; 
shou: d get into ! s. They nec 
e 


actors ca n't remember the words, 


o 
To get started on this kind of 
can get a little play going here aum En 
selves without a teacher. For instance that 
js the stage. x 


. You are the audience. One bi i 
the hero. One of the little boys pd > 
hero. Jesus Christ is played by Father ee 
if he can’t find a blue-eyed blond freak vith 
a beard and looking ail spaced out, Now fe : 
are the lines, but first I must explain id 
not an original play. Mine are all too i 1 
got this one from some Toastmasters Club. l 
used to get a lot of good films from goin z 
church. Now every day is Sunday ids s 
communion is Tapping with all sorts a 
strangers who wander into my church 


Now this is a corny play. It is trite. I 
am ashamed of the plot. I wouldn’t use gt 
except I can't seem to get rid of it. ' 


The scene is night. The two h 

: eroes 
walking across that canal ditch north of the 
kitchen. The lights are single beams, and 
they show the figures across the ditch, walk- 


ing towards yov, the audience. * 


The big hero is packing something like 
the freaks carry, but as he comes closerothe 
beam shows it,is not a Kelty pack and down 
sleeping bag. It is not a gwitar. Actually he 
is carrying another boy. The other hero is 
riding piggy back, although why this term 
is used is somewhat obscure. Ive positively 
never, ever seen one pig carrying another. 
Or anything else for that matter. Except in 
thé US some pigs carry guns. 


O they approach the centre stage. Jesus 
; Christ groans a little, but of course, he 
can take it, Nevertheless, he permits an es- 
cape of emotional ventilation. 


N Net two more boys, he says, we've got 
apes: At this point we cut into tapes. 
here is a roll of thunder which usually ac- 
companies God andlor the rainy season. 
Jesus looks around. He says the rains are 
early this year. 
No, says God, it’s me, your old man, 
only I’m up here and you're down there. 


à You see Jesus and his old man don't 
ive together. So Jesus says, okay, whaddya 
Want, Holy Father? And God says Ive told 


you in about six versions, including Vulgate, , 


Douilly-Rheims, St James, Das Kapital, and 
oa Monitor my name is not Holy Father. 
That's the Pope. ` E 


«Okay, Pop, what is it? 
Jt. o o 
t's Love, says God. 
I forgot, said Jesus. 


ET n you're tired, son, and agliftle over- 

Rene it's okay. So they break and mean- 

n ile the boys are just standing there, one 

mp of the other, the big one is digging à 
in the sand with his left big toe 


Hi! says Jesus. 


; i 
Hit says the big boy. e . : 
I just now see 


Hey, sa J idn? 
. says Jesus, didn't i 
the canal ditch? 


AIRE ; 
u hauling that kid across 


y 


e 
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Yeh, says the 


Jesus is beginning to 
ous, but he remembers 
figures, maybe, some 
Money will donate a lit 
But he's a hard loser ar 
out of the whole dez! 
they'll go right on up 


How come you & 
feet? asks Jesus. The ol 
the kid on his back an 


feeling kind of so 
kid, then I say à 
I gave him my 


Then 1 hit m 


one which I am 
sand with on à 
Kingfisher Beer, 


Yeh, said Jes 
I saw a man who had no feet. 


Just then 
He was from 
Whadjado? 

Well, I gav 
told hím to gell 


iris 


older boy. ° 


get a little suspici- 
his God is love, and 5 
tourist whose god is 
tle bread for the kid. 
nd he tries to wiggle 
once more. Maybe 
the beach and stay at 


Sousa Lobo Hotel. 


sot no shoes on your 
d boy sort of shifts up 
d says, Well, I was 
myself carrying this 


rry for 
had no shoes. 50 


man who 


shoes. He was from Bihar. 


y big toe, the left one, tire 
digging this hole into the 
broken beer bottle, It was’ 
but it hurt. 


us lovingly. whadja do?» 
Bengal Yeh, said Jesus. ^ 


* . 
e hin the 
them and ge 


kid's shoes and 
4 some bread, 


THE ILLUSTRATE 
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5 ht LLP? 


God would like that, said Jesus, think- 
ing of his father who was in heaven. God 
runs the whole show on the power of love, 
and you did a loving thing there, 


Aw, said the boy, he’d outgrown them, 
anyway. 
It's the intention, said Jesus. 


My old man says the road to hell i3 pav- 
ed with good intentions said the boy. 


a 
Isn't it, said Jesus. = 


Then he remembered that he was very 
impolite. He was sitting comfortably on the 
porch of St Joseph's Home on the shore of | 
the world’s most hospitable beach. where. 
the lovely warm water was full of fishes and 
swimming lessons to come, and he gaid, 
Well, you're here, so why don't you dump 
the kid? > 

And the bof shifted the kid to hià hip, 
ne wasn't sure yet, you know, and he said, 
Aw, he ain't heavy, he’s my brother. 


And he dumped him on the sand and 
pulled his hair, and punched him up à little 
just to show Jesus he really was.. 
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'Arvene'— the superior polyester/cotton 
blend from Arvind. Light 'n' lively sarees 
and enticing dress materials for milady. . 
Distinctive shirtings and suitings,for her me*» 
Carefree fabrics with never-fading colours. 
To keep you gaily on the go. 

Arvind’s array of fine fabrics includes : 

Breezy lawns 'n' cambrics. Exquisite tebilized 

butta sarees. Airy voiles. Colourful tebilized 
poplins and check materials. And superfine 
dhoties—exclusively for the men. 


'Arvene'—for polyester/cotton suitings, 
shirtings and dress materials. 


9 n 


x imepub/AMATARS Beautiful Fabrics for Beautiful Moments. Arvind Fabris 
1 


pur L SHOP AT: Mis. Venkatesh, 243-244, N.S.C. Bose Road, M;adrás-1. e M/s. Gautamkumar & Co., 424, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 7- Delhi 
Foo I Él Relief Road, Ahmedabad. e M/s. Mohan Bros., Associates, 10211, Ajmalkhan Road, Lalbhai Chowk. Karalbag E 

* Mis. Mohan Bros., Clock Tower, Chandni Chowk, Deihi-6. e M/s. Deshi Kapra Mart, 23, Aminabad Park, Lucknow. e M/s. Bhanwar y, City 

Sons, Chaura Rasta, Jaipur. e M/s. Chandulai Durga Prasad, Bankipur, Patna-4. e M/s. Bansál Bros., G. T. Road, Nakodar Chowk, JU 
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HEY, CHARLIE! GIVE 
ME A HAND, WILL YOU? 


K 
JUST GIVE FRED 
SCR DIE A ^ 
zem AV AHILE I PHONE 


TELL ME, WHATS THE 
MILIKMAN DOING IN 
\ OUR BATHTUB? Les 


WE 


NO WONDER. PEOPLE DO 
WANT TO GET EDO 
INVOLVED! 


ur fancy 


ley 
^ 
ye} 


-UIM SO 


——À MM. VE REBNEN T IL 
| v ma 5 Ioh $555. WAG THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 
perry Criso MR, kere i ue 


"n sai S A 


a 


[cotton 
y sarees 
Y. o \ 
her me^» f AS 

lours. 1 


S: 
» tebilized 
ebilized 
uperfine 


Tis BEDTIME, JA 
HONEY. 


V 1 WODLONT WORRY 
ABOUT IT... HE. 
ALWAYS HAS! 


| suitings, 


eur 
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ARVIND 7 Tha SORRY WE DON'T 
Séit QTHERG JUSTAS 
GOOD J. y. b 
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Live wild, live free. 
Luscious mouth-watering 


warm as sunshine, 
alive as laughter. 


Get a little fresh with’ 
POPPY 
BERRY 

A touch of brightness. 
A hint of pink shimmer. 
Smiling and blushing’ 


like a flower 
in bloom. 


A lot of fire. 
A lot of shine. Gleaming 


v Jaronze 


2CPPg, 


vibrant gid exciting 
as today. ; 


/—— n, € 


Be a real gem. 
Highlight a special 
night with the 
precious brilliance of 


TE EWEI i R RED 


Bus hs KEI 


Sparkle! 


F young romantics: 
the dreamy, creumy, 
dark tones of 


A uot 2d brown that'll 
make you want to 4 
, dance all night! © 


Now you see it, 
now you don't. 
Light and lovely 


A 


Just biel qs 
—the original § 

shade for 
loving. 
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(o) 
THAT VOU | KNOW 


EXACTLY, HOW. 
fV DID tT HAPPEN? 


«, WAS ALREADY OW | 
' MY WAY TỌ BOMBAY...’ 


m 


€. OOZING QUIETLY 
IN MY COMPARTMENT? 
Forts 


5, 
t} WAS TRAPPED. AND... | FELL DOWN SEMI-CONSCIOUS . 9 
- ME T) : Gu || DISTINCTLY m 
«s M co REMEMBER SOME-/ 

SZ (i; t | | ONE PRICKED 
y rs =] MY ARMAND S 
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"m OPLE., OUR. ONLY GIANT 
PRINCESS AURORE THE mE PE UAN A D THE PHANTOM... 
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FELA REAL! NEVER 

WAIT UNTIL THEY ARE ASLEEP... F 
WE WILL BE WAITING ING LIKE TH. | 
i 


f can YOU GET I 


HER AWAY FROM 


THE TRAPPERS ARE IN 


THERE... WITH AURORE „WE 
COULD ATTACK.. BUT 4 
SHE MIGHT BE HURT - 
| OR KILLED. 
| 
a ] | 4 i,» 
A ae 
] e 
j THE MOVIES! 
i SRI MAKE us ^ 
; CAREFUL! P da - P 
HURT HER Prey / p^ 
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"For healthy teeth 


andgums | Make Every Mom 


TOOTH BRUSH ^ 
a It's economical 
| u it's elegant ^ 
e It’s long lasting ^ 
Available in 3 types—in cartons & plastic containers 
DR. SANDOW '51' 
DR. SANDOW ‘25’ 
DR. SANDOW ‘Junior’ 
E. 
| X 
\ 2 
«TI 
i E 5 C S : : 
JAYBEE PLASTIC WORKS, BOMBAY-2 BR. | 
^l : 
| 3 
LJ Cre 
tri 
"Hello Washable Nw X cR € 7 dw E 
R d^ Those unforgetable moments |] 
Oy Jue P SE - you'd love to treasure. 
With Parke à ink's W. : a i : hoppy DRARY ehe: | 
Aaa mdi eh a | - e — in his luxurious looking. | 
Blue, you c h 4 $ 3 es : 
clothes ae Paanright = He | Digjam suit, the obvious choice of ] 
Bad Pio epe sexe | better dressed men! — . | 
^ e oe : A = 
protector to gobble up foreign particles | Digjam...makers of high queli y | 
in your pen, stop metal corrosion and i | Woellen, Double Plain 
toy lat on popes nesmocihy | and ‘Térene’ Wool suitings— 
$ : ts Pd h Mos rol finished with the latest l 
P PARKER l ur vir X: Italian ‘KD’ process. » 
//1] d Available at all leading stores. | L 
s 2, ! 
with Solv-X AVAILABLE ^ P. "he i 
zo. S: i 
^ protects your pen as it writes Z 'N5 & For those exquisite moments» [DIGJARJ Suiting : | 
idee Migd by. SHREE DIGVIJAYA WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. Aerodrome Road: Jemneger i ou 
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“This uear i'm giving a gift voucher!" 


"Guess what Father Christmas said when he 
tripped over the cat last night? 


y Suitings! 


a 3 4c 
pad, Jamnagar Y 
° from the post their's now—we've had one 
5 Dwm-04-701 e Wilkinsons!” 
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“ICU save time; I've stuffed the turkey with "HaoelouPenU thm b 
the Christmas pud!” doen mates Bh SM: reakable that 
LJ 
o 
“| weve got a family get-together on 
Christmas Day, but apart from that it should 
be quite good fun!” 
e 
sf bout if we hold it after the TV | 
Hier d E Christmas Night with the | i TI | | 
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—from "Punch" 


We buy your religion. What *,.. shouldn't there be a robin on it?” 


“Okay, okay. . 
about spares? 
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Help is here: 
The YENKAY 
Performance Gauge. 


We know how you motorists feel. Rising e 
petrol prices, mounting maintenance costs, 
higher this, more that. 


Now the YENKAY Performance Gauge can't 
reverse a trend. 


But it certainly can help give you the most 
for your money. 


Including petrol. 


One look — and the driver will i know 
instantly whether too much petrol's being 
consumed, when it's time to change gears 
and if the engine's properly tuned or not. 


Which means real economy in petro! and 
maintenance costs. 


And the YENKAY Performance Gauge is 
specially helpful to you — the efpert driver — 
and to those members of your family who 
aren't auto- -eperts." 


YENKAY dashbodrd 
instruments are used 

as original equipment 
on evéry type of Indian 
automobile. ^ 

They ensure trouble-free 
perforfnance and 
ultimate economy. 


e 


/ is threatening 
^to gobble you up. 


Manufactured by: 
International Instruments Private Ltd. 


Digitized by Sarayu Foundatio We fremit makers of Phosfomin 


Phosfomin 


_..beeauise a woman's need 
forlronismore — .. 


Here's how: 


{f your engine is tuned properly and you are 
driving in the correct gear and the accel- 
eration is proper, the pointer will stay within 
the drive zine. If your engine is correctly 
tuned, the pointer will be in the idle zone. 
when the engine is idling. If your engine is 
not tuned properly and consumes fuel 
excessively, the pointer will be either in the 
fair zone or in a very bad case in the poor 
zone. o 


e 
o 


—your sure 
guide to safe motoring 


140 Hosur Read, Bangalore 560034 6 
Sole Selling Agents: = 
Associated Trades, Unity Buildings, z 
J.C. Road, Bangalore 560002 3 
a « 
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A woman needs more Iron: 
because she loses Iron every 
month. Vital Iron — which 
must be replaced. 


A woman needs even more 
iron during pregnancy and 
lactation: because she must 
provide enough Iron for 
Baby too. 


To replace lost fron and to 
maintain proper fron balance 
take Phosfomin Iron —the 
tonic every woman needs. 
Phostomin fron helps build 
healthy red blood cells— 
makes you fook,youthful. 
Phosfomin fron provides 
vitamins and minerals too — 
omakes you feel active and 
cheerful. 


Start yourself on Phosfomin 


Iron today. Take Phosfomén 
fron every day. 


Available at all chemists 
in 2 sizes: 240 ml and 480 ml. 
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! Phosfomin iron — 
= Poa New Prost 


the first tonic 


Specially formulated 


forwomen. ~? 


te Ltd. 
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Sunday, December 23 


For luck today, wear or use; Light 
brown, 9, topaz. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: In spite of dif- 
ficulties and stiff opposition you will come 
out succesSful. "Keep your expenses under 
control and there is no reason why you 
should not do well financially. Health will 
remain good except in October-November. 
In working life however you will find it 
hard to get along with your seniors. Army 
and police personnelemay have to face diffi- 
culties during the year. 


Monday, December 24 


For luck today, wear or use: Wine red 
3, amethyst. : 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST. A. solar eclipse 
on your birthday does not indicate smooth 
sailing. Undesirable changes cannot be ruled 
out. Watch your health carefully in March- 
April and again in Getober-November, when e 
a minor accident js possible. Business pros- 
pers but guard against theft, Family life will, 
be disturbed by the sudden death of a glose 
relative. 


Tuesday, December 25° 


For luck today, wear or use: Dàrk red, 
8, garnet. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A year of 
more tfan average success, but you should 
be alert enough to take full advantage of 
timely information you receive. Regular 
habits should help to keep your health all 
right. Guard against a possible minor acci- 
dent in October-November, During March- 
April weigh things carefully before taking 
important decisions. There is a good chance 
of getting a legacy this year. 


Wednesday, December 26, 


For luck today, wear or use: Royal blue, 
4, diamond. 


BIRTHDAY FORECAST: Your business 
prospects are bright this year. If you are 
planning expansion remember you will have 
to work hard. If you are an employee you 
Should avoid needless risks, otherwise you 
may even lose your job. A specially good 
year for musicians, artists and writers. 
Extravagance and over-optimism will have 
to be checked to maintain financial stability. 


Thursday, December 27 


Fore luck today, wear jor use: Silver 
grey, 2, aquamarine. 

BIRTHDAY FORECAST: A year of 
Steady progress, when you will successfully 
Put through responsible undertakings „with 
sincerity and enterprise. Those dealing in 
leather goods, iron and manures will enjoy 
Special luck and start a small industry 
of their own. Financial position remains 
Satisfactory due to timely help in cash and 

ind, An adddition in the family proves 


lucky, a 
Friday, December 28 = 


i For luck today, wear or use: Rose red, 6, 
Urquoise, 


ao, 


» 


BIRTHDAY FORE 
- CAST- 
smile upon you this ST: The stars 


year. Special luck i 
raose connected with mines or atomic oe 
ut they should be cautious in March-A; ril 
and October-November, when there is 
possibility of an accident. Insurance ore 
miums, taxes and rents should be paid in 


‘ 


(December 21 to January 19) 
Capricorn (Makara) 
The week begins with surprises but 
ends on a happy note. Till Tuesday, 
some health trouble, or upsets in 
work are possible, From Wednes- 
day onwards uncertainties will dis- 
appear. Friday is excellent for a re- 
conciliation. 5 
. (January 20 to February?18) 
Aquarius (Kumbha) 
This week there if a threat of some 
set-back jn the social sphere. Mon- 
day may bring worries about do- 
mestic affairs, but they will be sort- 
ed out by Thursday. Friday is good 
for "business. Saturday is ideal, for 
tapping financial resources. 
(February 18 fo March 20) s 
° Pisces (Mind) 
If you are thinking of contesting an 
„election, do not count too much on 
the support of colleagues. Drop the 
idea for the present if in two minds. 
Friday is auspicious for quiet and 
peaceful negotiations. Saturday is 
good for business. f 
° (March 21 to Aprit 20) — 
Aries (Mésha) 


Complications may arise early in 


the week when expert legal advice 
should be sought. Some rumours 
about job transfers may suddenly 
arise. Contact influential persons on 
postponed. 


Thursday for having it cancelled or 
(April 21 to May 20) 
Taarus (Vrishabha) 
j inties and ill- 

The phase of uncertainties and 14 
health will disappear, and you will 
slowly regain confidence. Avoid 
travel on Monday. Wednesday 
brings good business prospects 
which bring in cash on Friday or 
Saturday. 
(May 21 to June 20) 
: Gemini (Mithuna) 

ted. A 
Health should not be neglec 
tiff with seniors may cause à Jot of 
strain and mental pxessure on Mon- 
day. Thursday is good for negoti- 
tions to settle any dispute. Saturday 
is lucky for business. 
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For luck toda RARS $ : 
8, jade. nw 
BIRTHDAY FORECAST: If y 
birth chart is powerful enough, you 
rapid strides towards progress in all we 
of life. Even otherwise, you will 
maintain the present position. No specifi 
worries are indicated ME z 


ventures as yo 


enough. Youngsters however have good 
chances of entering married life. 


(June 21 to July 20) 
Cancer (Kataka) 

Spouses may create a deadlock. 
Take it quietly and do not bring” 
matters to a head till Saturday. If 
single, marriage proposals will come 
but may have to be postponed due — — 
to a sudden twist or your own inde- 
cision. 
(July 21 to August 21) 

Leo (Simha) 
A good time for industrialists to 
settle labour problems, Business 
shows an upward trend. Watch your 
health on Sunday. Wednesday is 
good fop negotiations concerning 
mariage or partnerships. Friday is 
suitable for a short outing. 
(August 22 to September 23) 


Virgo (Kanya) 
Barring some worries regarding 
children, the week is good in genc- 
ral, especially for business. Avoid 
speculation on Monday however 
promising the position be, Thursday 
is good for get-togethers and for 
taking important decisions. 
(September 24 to October 23) 
Libra (Tula) 
Take care not to displease seniors. 
This is not tberright time to venti- 
late your grievances. Heart pati- 
ents should take preventive mea- 
sures. Postpone proposals regarding 
purchasing of a house for a while. 
Money gains are likely on Friday. 
(October 24 $o November 22) 
Scorpio (Vrischika) 

In the next couple of months you 
will eagerly take on some impor- 
tant assignments. Domestic affairs. 
proceed’ smoothly, but a € fli is 


bring a reconciliation and ygu take 
£ * a firm decision one way or other. 
(November 23 to December 20) — 
*gagiltarius (Dhanw) — ^ 
Do not allow property or househo : 
matters i. become comp icated. 
Collect old dues with tact rather 
than force. Minor throat or eye trou- 
ble is likely on Sunasy. On Monday 
avoid financia! trans ctions. 


Victor Vests of course 


The original and only 
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Colo SIGN PENS 
(OPTIMATE GROUP PRODUCT] 


The pleasure they all share 


Discoyer a new kind of thrill. Use Colo Sign Pens 
for writing, sketching, signing or marking you 
will like the colourful change. Available in 12 
to 18 beautiful colours. © Colo Sign Pens 
are manufactured with German technical 
collaboration. Are non-clogging and 
non-leaking. Smooth and instant 
DEA drying. The ink is non-fading and 
du N good for 2.5 kms. of writing. Ink 
ON wifen oyer can be refilled. 
7. 


"fy Co, WS 

for a 

elou 
E r tuy M Colo Products Include: 
app Oaa * Fountain Pens : 


* Ball Pens 
* Sign Pen Inks * 
* RGfills & 
b: ; Jotter Refills 
Manufacturers : Old N das Road, Andheri (East), 
CHANDRA INDUSTRIES 5, oper "rp E V x 
"eod Public Domain. UP Stat 
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Delhi and eGanaotri d | : 
Anyoné can give you’ 
‘one year’s guarantee —.— 
But 1s 1t honoured 
by 3000 dealers,the way 
a limestar guarantee is? 


efully PISS 
inspected and is guaranteed against any ALES 
mechanical and material defect. DA 
Repairs of these defects will be done free [Sees 
of charge within one year following its salo. 
by Authorised Distributors or Service Sta 


TIMESTAR 


Watches of India 


tions of TIMESTAR Watches of. production |f 
of this Guarantee Card 


[AC 1 M te 
e Managing Director |" 
TRRANTEE Cash Memo No... Dato E 
G Dealers Name___ $ 
a MON 
Veer ANONN 
LEM i y 2 BASE 


2960/N80 


uarantee is ohly good ‘if it is valid. 
S Ar Timestar is URT guaranteed 
Y against any mechanical and material defe 
tor one full year. Modern, high-precision Ls 
manufacturing processes and stringent qua 
controls have made it possible. 


.Take a look at any of Timestar's 35 modeli 

all with distinguished French elegance, an 

accurate to the minute. "TS 
INDO-FRENCH TIME INDUSTRIES LTD. TIMESTAR 


ia 
12, Udyognagar, S.V. Road, of Indi 
AERE (West), Bombay 400 062. Watches 
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BENGAL Werten. 
WORKS (1940) LTD., 


41, Shakespeare Sarani, 
Calcutta-700017 


377, Dr. Dadabhai pae Road, 
Fort, Bombay-40000 
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MULTIPURPOSE 


DYSHELF 


NN 
"m 


SO HANDY... 
VERY USEFUL 
FOR BATHROOM, 
KITCHEN, 
LIVING ROOM, 

OFFICE 


AVAILABLE IN 
TWO “SIZES. 


I . 


T ; C helps 
Coldarin relieves the discomforts of cojds and flu. And the a RI meals 
build resistance to colds. At the first sign, take only one tablet, prefe 


COLBARIN 


the specially formulated COLD TABLET 


" In Public Domain. UP Aa Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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DISTRIBUTOR $ 
MJS, N. M. MEHTA & co., 
OLD’ CUSTOM HOUSE, BOMBAY. 


400 001. 
PHONE NO: 267002. 


MUTUAL PLASTICS 


NILAM MANSION, TRIBHUVAN ROAD 
BOMBAY-400004 PHONE: 352922 


itized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGarigotri 


| Vitamin C helps 
rably after meals. 
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HOW TO-ENTER 


This literary pastime is purely one of 
skill in which every clue permits of only 
3 one-word solution. 


"These Quotation Clues are actual quota- 
tions from authors, and they are sensible, 
witty and delightful, and therefore, they 
are in themselves truly educative and 
entertaining. Moreover, there is no element 
of chance in this contest, because there is 
NO “Adjudication Committee” to decide 
the final solutions, and there is only one 
CORRECT ANSWER to each quotation 
clue—the word used by the author in his 
or her work. 


The names of the authors are publish- 
ed in the “Sources” along with the cor- 
rect solution.  - 


The Entry Fee for each Entry Squarc is 
Re. 1|-. You can send the Entry Fee by 
Money Order, Postal Order or “QUOTES” 
Cash Receipts. Money Orders are to be 
addressed to “QUOTES” No, 201, Com- 
petition Dept., The Times of India, Bom- 
bay-l and the M.O. Receipt is (o be 
enclosed with your entries as token cf 
payment. You will receive tie M.O. ac- 
knowledgement for the remittance through 
the Post Office subsequently. Postal Orders 
are to be crossed and made Payable io 
“QUOTES” No. 201, at Bombay-1. 
“QUOTES” Cash Receipts can be had 
from our agents or direct from us. 


Please remember that if you ize Ordy 
one of the squares, the other blank square 
must be struck out in ink. 


RULES & CONDITIONS ON 
P. 68 ENTER REGULARLY 
& WIN. 


“QUOTES” 


pi BE WON 


Here’s “QUOTES” No. 201, with a handsome First Prize of Rs. 


1 When you have to get out from under the —, | 10 
life has a purpose. “(STACK|STICK) 


2 Then he suddenly changed his ——. He snatched 


off his horn-rimmed spectacles, which he had | 11 He tried once to feel them out, but they woud 

secured around his suddenly enlarged head by ni this —. They did not ar about these 

means of a rubber band. “(TONE|TUNE) Es. PAY|WAY) , 
4 I know it sounds materialistic, but, ——, man, | 12 If n PA 50 ee ie look at her , Sideways 

life is materialistic. You ever iry to eat soul? nenm, PER LITT a v (DISHIEISI) 

v (HELL[|WEEE) A -"— i 
E ^ 13 You will generally find it a safe rule to —_ a 

9 She said, *No, you shall not — it. There are disappointed, ambitious politician. A 

more important things.” ~ (HAVE|SAVE) (DISTRUST|MISTRUST).— 

© 
CLUES DOWN c : 


a 


1 Just like that. az. all your troubles away.4 6 
Was it possible? i (SEEPT|SWEPT) ^ 


"m 
3 Flaunting —— differences dissolved inhibition 
far more efficiently than trying to ignore them. 7 
\ (NATIONAL|NOTIONAL) 
5 »War kills the lover, but not the need of, love. I 
———, but I am dead. 


Car 


8 She broke off sharply, covering her mouth with 

her hand while the tears —— from MES un- 

^GIVEILOVE).— restrained, (GUSHED|RUSHED) 
OF JAN. 21; „RESULTS IN THE “WEEKLY” OF FEB. 3. 


SOLUTION IN THE WEEKLY" 
Address Envelope:—“QUOTES” No. 


ENTRY FORM FOR "QUOTES" NO. »01 


12,000! Find the suggestion in the 
mory, knowledge and skill to spot the CORRECT WORD from among the words given at the end of 


CLOSES: WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1974 > , | 


CLUES ACROSS 


' spun in its —;-eagainst a flat painted sky. 


201, Competition Department, *Times of India" Offices, Post Bag 
No, 702, BOMBAY-1, 


5 FIRST PRIZE; d 
,5s2,006V |. 
| RUNNERS. Up, 


UNDER 3 ERRORS 


Rs. 3,000 


clue or use 


your me. 
each clue, 


“He could just —— over when I needed him 
otherwise he could stay with you.” ij 


'5 (CHANGE|GHARGEY 


Béyond it the desert stretched into rainbow dis- 
lances.9The bright new copper penny of the Sun . 


a 
ks (BEAT|HEAT) 


“You can’t,—— me,” I repeated. “Hand it over” < 
(BEY|GUY) 


a n ———————— 


A 
; ex. 
' CLOSING 
: DATE: 
Z WEDNESDAY, S 
É JANUARY 9, z 
H ` 
g 1974. a Wo m 2 
a | N 
$ Éncrsed Money E| T A A jn 47 PER S E 
& Order Receipt/ D i sl AN p 
* 74" Oaeh edge irIR|ulsiT! * 
e—. ? “Q” Cach Receipts.’ EJ s | T U od : 
1 s 3 "Ne20l DTE "QuoTES' N? i 
i Nos. x ang I Entry Re. 1/-. SENSES II Entry Re. is, 1 
; ^ . In entering this contest I agree to abide by the Rules & Conditions and i 
: t accept the Competition Editor’s decision as final and legally binding. 
e | FULL NAME © ). Mr. : 3 | 
Li 60 ‘ 
; ININK& | (AE ies ce S HUM uae i 
i! BLOCK LETTERS J Miss d AE 
j BODEESS — e cda, P, EL anu E rA. e d 
COT Uc acd ^7 OUT MERE ——— CUT HERE »----2-~--- ener reece rae 
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at her side 
— Got it? 7s 
v^ (DISHIFISH) 


ie rule to à 


an. 
JST|MISTRUST).— 


ito rainbow dis- 

'enny of the sun 

ainted sky. p- ig 
XBEAT|HEAT) 


“Hand it over.” .— 
(BUY|GUY) 


Ve uec with 
om her eyes un- 
HED|RUSHED) 


OF FEB. 3. 
ices, Post Bag 
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promise fro 
Shampooing the hair often leaves 


With new Brux Lemo: 
will lind the diffgren 


and as soft. The sec 


lossy 
j Lemon Shampoo 


enriched Protein or 
all, 
A CREATION (ODER 


Figurette s COSMETICS 
: x 


Ue ec MC eam Teepe LII E 
Distributors “ 
(West Zone) M/s. Paraan Limjigd, “Udyog Man 
(Fast Zone) M/s. Purak Vinimay Limited, AELPE 
(South Zone) M/s. Darshak Limited, Bank of India Building, 
(North Zone) M/s, Ujjwal Limited. Shashi Building. 4/18, Asa 


. 
amber Lane, Mahim, B 


dir“ NO. 1. 7-C, Pit 
Court, 4th Floor, 2250, Acharya Jagadt } 
Gandhi Nagar, P^B. No. 9992. Bang 


11. Kempegowda Road, 


{ Ali Road, Now D 
TH 


^ "U % " 
CN 4 BR uL 


m Figurette.) 


with dust and grime na 


n or Protein Shampoo you 
ce. Your hait remains as 
ret is Lanaline-Lanoline 


naturally healthy, Shampoo after shampoo. After 
|, we ligure out the best for you. 


PVT. LTD. BOMBAY 400 020 


sh Ch. Bose Road, Calcutta 


elhi- 110 0! 


it dull because along 
tural oils are also 
washed off. 


! 


keeps your hair 
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|, A distinctive new range of 


. Madura 
Fabrics 


Dare a little. Or conform. 

Go way out. Stay sober. PV 
Find your pattern or colour 24 A 
in this exciting new range 
of Madura "Tgrene' corten 
shirtings. And match it with . 
Madura ‘Terene’ blended 


9 


; suiting — a fabric With an 
[. impeccable drape and finish ail 
| ^ i that does wonders to a 3| 
r ^ i trouser ør suit. A 
3 4 ] ee o 
; : É& © Madura Mills 
i 1 p. 4 — ; €— 


pu 
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Digitized 


Sa 2 
distinctive 
combinations 
for decor and 
durability 
Beauty and value are built into 
every Parshuram product, Saeitay~ 3 oe i 
wate in five pastel shades, And ta fo j 
match, glazed tiles in over a hundred Z E. of AS S 
desiyne>smtely white orin glorious | bere. i 
colours, textured desryns or floral j Dn P 
motifs, Only Parshuram offer you such A UH 
a range of combimations—to put beauty "UA DM. 
in your bathroom, colour in your kitchen. 

Manufactured in technical collaboration with 

Porcher-—Europe’s leading manufacturers in : 

sanitarywgre— Parshuram products afe made M MUS j 
Hon-crazing, non-porous vitreous china Thus Me to {eave i 
provides durability hut atso ensures Easy cigani D dnd : 

afresh. bright, gleaming look in your hathraom à it how sanità 

Visit your Parshuram dealer today and see for ia your wraginatian? 

Ware and glazed tiles have changed 10 coma slay 


arshuram, ERY ; den Pe XE ino 020, Tel. 25443 En. e bc 
ih “Ghaveo No, 1 211 [212 10, Neve Manne Lines, Bombay 4 se in is i ; : 
Jolly m | 


oy Marg, 
House, 4th floor Connaught Place. Tolstoy 
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1.9 AW entries must be on "Quotes" 
Entry Forms. All letter spaces in all 
squares entered must be clearly fille’ in 
with INK in block letters or typewritten. 
Only one letter must be written in each 
blank space, The Entrant’s correct name 
and address must be written in fhe space 
provided and also on ,the back of the 


enyelope. z 


2. The Entry Fee is 9e. 1/- per 
entry. Entry fees must be sent by Indian 
Postal Order, Money Order or “QSətes” 
Cash Receipts. Postage stamps or Postal 
Orders bearing Postage stamps, or curren- 
cy nofes or coins will not be accepted 
Postal Order remittances must be crossed 
and made payable to "Quotes" No. 201, 
Money Order remi4jances must be 
addressed to “Quotes” No. 201, Competi- 
tion Department, The Times of India, 
Bombay-1. Money Order receipts, Posta! 
Orders or "Quotes" Casn Receipts must 
be attached to Entry Forms and their 
official numbers written in the space 
provided on the Entry Form. If this is 
not done, the Entry or Entries will be 
disqualified without intimation to the 
sender, 


3. Local entrants may deposit their 
entries, in the LOCAL ENTRY BOX at 
our offices in BOMBAY. Closing Datc 
for all entries is Wednesday, January, 9, 
1974. Entries received after this Closing 
Date are liable to disqualification at the 
discretion of the Competition Editor. 


No responsibility can be accepted for 
entries lost, mislaid or delayed in the post 


Repairs on 
Dawood shoes for 
six months 
from date,of 


dowood sto: 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS OF *QUOTES" CONTESTS 


CLUES AND ENTRY FORM ON P. 64 z 


or otherwise. Proof of posting will not be 
accepted as proof of delivery or receipt. 


4. Alterations, erasures, indistinct 


letters, mutilations, substitutions or omis- 
sions in an entry square will each count 
as one error. 


5. The First Prize will be awarded 
to the solver who submits an Entry 
which agrees with the Correct Solution. 
Failing 2n All-Correct entry, the First 
Prize will be awarded to the nearest 
correct entry. In the case of a tie or ties, 
the First Prize amount of Rs. 12,000 will 
be divided equally. The Runners-up prize- 
money will be distributed among such 
solvers and in such proportions as the 
Competition Editor thinks fit. A contest- 
ant can receive only one prize in this 
Contest. All prizes are payable in Indian 
Qurrency and in India only. 


6. Employees of “The Illustrated 
Weekly of India" and allied publications. 
are not allowed to enter for this Contest, 


7. Any entry that does not comply 
with these Rules and Conditions, or with 
the directions and conditions printed on 


- the. Entry Form contaning the entry, is 


liable to disqualification. Where the entry 
fees sent by a reader are insufficient 
for the number of squares entered, and 
enclosed in one cover, all or any of such 
squares shall be liable to disqualifigation. 
It is an express condition of erftry that 
the decision of the Competitien Editor 
on all matters relating to this) Contest è 
shall be final and legally binding. 

e 


8. These Rules and Conditions con- 
stitute a binding contract between the 
promoters of "Quotes", (Messrs. Bennett.e 


e 
e 


; foot loo. 


and fancy free 


Coleman & Co. Lid.) and cach entrant 
and such a contract shall in every case 
be deemed to be made in Bombay and 
intended to be entirely carried out in 
Bombay. No suit in regard to any matter 
arising in any respect under this Contest 
shall be instituted in any Court save thc 
City Civil Court of Bombay or the Court 
of Small Causes at Bombay. No ‘other 
court shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
any such suit. 


9. No suit shall be instituted in res- 
pect of a claim for a prize unless notice 
in writing, setting out in clear terms 
the grounds of such a claim, has been 
given to the Competition Editor within 
fifteen days of the first publication of the 
prize-list of ihe Contest. 


10. in no case shall the promoter: 
of “Quotes” be liable for a claim for 


[0] 


ap prize® arising 


the 


date of the publicafio 
unless the claim is s 


ansing under the 
expiration. of 


© 


FOR MADRAS BE ERS 
Our Agent For “QUOS, 
n Cash Receipts is : 
THE STAR NEWS AGENCY. 
186, Broadway Corner, ” 
MADRAS-.  ' 


The Correct i 
“Sources” of "QUOND, Nd 
201, will also appear in “The 
Times of India” dated Fri- 
day, January 18, 1974, ! 


COPY SQUARES 


“Quotes N*2'0l 
0 © 


Copy Square No. 1 


THESE SQUARES ARE FOR YOUR COPY ONLY AND NOT TO 


o 
DI 


J L] 


"QUOTES Nto] 


Copy Square No. 2 


e BE USED AS ENTRY FORMS. 


For your fancy... 


One, Two. And off you go. 
TeeiegeSailing. Dancing. 
Or just going places. Go in Dawood. 


5, 


supple belted brofsns., 
Or braided black slip-ons. 


e 
TABS SEES CO fashion, Hazratganj. Lucknow 


oe 


: 


) e 
e Prize-liss . 


hen the Subject of 
o 


Y Corner, 
.S-1. 


AAA 


Solution 

UOS" Nd 

pear in “The 

' dated Fri- 
"14, 


‘QUOTES RIZO] 


lo. 2 
IND NOT TO 


SON | 
a 


AL 
WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 


BAR 


GUARANTEED 
GUITARS ! 


Solid, Classical and 
ether Kinds. 2 
(Speciality: Non-warpable $ 
metal.neck Guit. *) 
Ranging from Rs, 65. 
Best quality Guitar 
pickups Irom Rs. 45 - 
Pickups-*or other 
Stringed Instruments a 
also z^ilable. 
Dun 
Tasu'uaca Musica! todestrves (20) 
Raiaj nagar, Pailavaram. Wadcvs Nj dd 
p ii J f 
Cima Manon  Fenaer! Woden 


Verri otters mne] Vu? ue 


1 MODERN IDEAL HOMES FORINDIA 
“QESIGNS FOR MODERN 
HOUSES, SUNGALOWS, 

COTTAGES, OWNERSh:P FLATS etc. — 


"An up-to-date guide to persons anxious ^ 
1o secure comfortable and attractive 
homes' says Sig M. VISVESVARAYA. 


Price: Rs. 20-00, Postage: Rs. 2-50 
2 BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 


A layman's simple guide to better home- 
building.Price: Rs. 18-00, Postage: Rs. 2-50 


3 HOMES FOR MIDDLE CLASSES 
Planning and building homes to a budget. 
Price; Rs. 16-00, Postage: 2-50 


Remit Rs. 5-00 as advance for each book ordered. 
Books sent post-free if cll three are ordered ot one time. 


UNITED BOOK CORPORATION 
433/7, SOMWAR PETH, POONA-11. 


1. No connection to be made. 


2. No eieanaty needed. 
D Trassahiraes unit on Torch cell. 


4. Telephoninz mode possible without 
holding receiver 


EASYPHONE INDUSTRIES 


P.O.Box No.II046, Bombay-1. 
Phones: 292360, 299306 Gram: Easyphone 


c point to point 
: instant 

` intercommunication 
systems 


LOUDSPEAKING 

TYFe 

UPTO 100 LINES 

| -Masrts vo SM STER TO MASTER; 
i SUBS” AND"INTERM 

j OWITH QR WITHOUT BUILT-IN TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 


€ UPTÓ 100 BES o "MASTER T ^ 
"MASTER TO SUBS" ANO“INTERMU T u 
© ABSOLUTE PRIVACY WITH 


P. 


MONARCH ENTERPRISES 
DELHI : 51/3, New Market, New Rohtak Road. 
Phone 563041 
BOMBAY: 203, D. N. Road Phone: 261554 


NAGPAL'S 
Stainless Steel 
Scalpel 


STERILISER 


Ideal for. 
Dispensaries & Nursing homes 


Packing & Postage| 
exe by VP NAGPAL P. LTD. 
303,Arun Chambers, Tardeo Rd., Bombay-400034. 


XOUR PROTECTING COMPANION 


MOST ADVANCED 

AUTOMATIC PISTOL FOR 

SPORTS, FILMS AND 

SELF PROTECTION 

303 Auto. 6 Shots Pistol Rs. 50/- 

. 202 Auto. 6 Shots Pistol Rs. 40/- 

101 Auto. § Shots Pistol Rs, 25/- 

No. 101 Auto. 50 Shots Pistol Rs. 25/- 

No. 007 Auto. 6 Shots Pistol Rs. 15/- 

With 59 Shots Free, Extra Shots Rs. 5/- 
Per 100. Leather Case Rs. 15/- 


Postage & Packing Rs. 5/- 


VASA WATCH CO. 
HOUSE OF GUNS 
163, Bhuleshwar 
Bombay-400907. Plipne 19345. 
Agr E D 


l. B. MISRA & CO. 


SADAR BAZAR. DELHI-6 @ PH : 515360 


GMO Mini-Hilite 
HIGH INTENSTT Y LAMP 


L 
LJ 


Saves 80% electricity! 
Tiny, portable, fits in 
your hand, Gives 
glarefree light. 


Price Rs. 37/-plus 
taxes. For packing and 
postage Rs. 3 extra. 
Send Rs. 15/- by M.O. 
the rest by V.P.P. 


EMT INDUSTRIES PVT. LTD. 
4. Wilson Rd., Balierd Estate, Bombay-1, 
x Phone: 265595. 


KINS 


WAYS TO INCREASE YOUR SALES by Alfred 
Taek Rs. 5.00. THE ART OF BEING HAPPILY 
MARRIED by André Maurois, Rs. 4.00. THE INSIDE- 
QUT OF WATERGATE by Vipin Tripathi, fis. 5.00. 
THE FUTURE THAT WAS by Urmila Haksar, Rs. 5.50. 
INDIAN POETRY IN ENGLISH TODAY by Pritish 
Nandy (Ed.) Rs. 3.50. PRIVATE VIEW cartoons by 
Abu, Rs. 4.00. THE ART OF CONVERSATION by 
D. Erskine Muir, Rs. 3,50. LIFE THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE by Prem Nath (Ed.). Rs. 5.50. MIND 
YOUR MIND by William Welby. Rs. 4.00. PORTRAITS 
OF GREATNESS by T.V. Parvate. Rs. 5.00. PERSONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT by Martin Rhodes, Rs. 4.00, 


Price Rs. 30/- to Rs. 1000/- 


(Tax & Postage extra) 


@ No Stencil 


Duplicate hundred copies in colours in one 


"operation from your writing, typing or drawing, 


Sole Distributors: SELARKA BROS., 
58, Goa St., Fort, Bombay-I.BR.Phone:263909. 


ORIGINAL STATIONERY. MART, 
23D, Parsee Bazar Street, Bombay he 


MODERN 


“DESIGNS” 


À 1. MANUFACTURERS. 

REGAL SPORTS Cl 
MIS ALMEGIROAD; SCCUNDERABAD 3 - 
CAT@LOGUE ON REQUEST 


ENSURE EYE-APPEAL 
& BUY-APPEAL WITH 
A 


REVOLVOLITÉ 


PATE 


IDEAL FOR SHOW-WINDOW 
& EXHIBITION DISPLAY 


REVOLVOLITE DISPLAYS: ^ 
25 MOHINI MOHAN RD.CAL-20.PH=A7-0077, 


PROCESS KNOW-HOW BOOKS FOR SMALL INDUSTRIALISTS 


General Editors 


& Authors 


$ Mr. R.C. Paliwal, Asstt. Director Small Scale Industries, Govt. of India. f 
Dr. Ashtabhuj Prasad, Council of Scientific and Indus. Research, & others ^ 


. Plastic Products & Processing... .49- $. 


1 
2. 
3 
4. pistes: Pesticides & Agro-based 10 
dustries UR OP 

5. Petroleum Speciality Products - Hg 
6 Manufacture of Detergent D 4x 


Ba & Powder a6. 


SEECIAL OFFER Postage frea on all orders Buy any two backs and get “CHEMICAL MACHINERY 
W MATERIAL CATALOGUE" Price fis 15[ free alongwith the books - 
NEY @USH YOUR ORDER BY V.P P. 


SEND NO 


SMALL BUSINESS 


- Smali Industries —A Reference Book.-- W- 7. 
. Product Profiles of Selected Chemical i 5. 


Small Scale Rubber Industries. |... 4 A0j- 
Electroplating & Metal Treatment 
Chemicals a Sa ceo 
Manufacture of Adhesives... 
Process Technology for Greases, 

Lube Oils et^. pants 
P.V.C products and profesting- _. 
Modern Paint, Pigment & Varnish 


Industries _ 30 


o 


PUBLICATIONS üw) 


e (A Diviiea of SBP Consultants & Engineers) 
4 45 Roop Nggèr. Rari Building. Pest Box tio 2131. Delbi-110007 
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SETE 


NEW MODEL 


CN—72 
1 MAIN & 4 SUBS T 
WITH BUZZING. {= 
& VISUAL ~ei 
INDICATION 


MODEL CN-72 PAT. NO. 81799 
For details contact: 


COMET INDUSTRIAL CORP 


P. B. NO. 7664, BOMBAY.67, 
PHONE: 693321, - SRAMSO 'COMERCAN- 
TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


32, Park Mansions Park Street, 
Calcutta-l6. Phone : 34-8251 


A MIRACLE ! 


The only FLUON coated | 
non-stick cook-ware 
manufactured in India. 


UMASONS 
REOD Y M. 


faa NIRLEP 
LJ 


Contact : 


Mi/s. ARYAN TRADERS 
Dongre Building, Matunga, 
_—Hombay-19 Tele. 4421 76 


Available at all leading store 


offer a 
fittings 
repairs o 
at resso: 


"T s : 
Delhi and eGarigotri Ta 


x —! " E 


n Trust, 


*SOAP b C 
INDUS COSMETIG 


° MANUFA 
PER CTURE OF 


== 
FUMES & CO i 
m TAE SMES & COSMETICS sj 
OF Fo 


ANDARD I 
RMULAS bs so S^ 


MULTI COLOUR 
& STRIPED, CLOTH 


GARDEN, BEACH 


AT. NO. ane BISURVEY UMBRELLAS AS 25.50 
details contact: MANUFACTURERS *SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


DUSTRIAL CORP, 


M. BOMBAY.67, 
," GRAMS ‘COMERCAN: 
QUIRIES SoliciTED ^ 


ARCO AGENCIES 


GUNBOW STREET, FCRT, BOMBAY 1. 


PHONE: 261208  . 
[ — Jj i 


POSTAGE EXTRA. LIMITED STOz, 8.25 


DEHATI PUSTA 
CHAWRI BA EE mA R 


Give modern age TOYS 
to your children 


It swims in a bucket of water & 
Spurts waler uptots. K 


HAIR DYE 
STICK 
4 


SITTING PRETTY? 


You'll be whaa you use oor 
revolving and adjustable 
STOOL with foam rubber 


Yee resiDeiphin Fish cushioning, Touch up Grey hair with C | CAES 00 
i Expert Hearing Aid Consultants | E Rica Moe: Compact. space-saving, duraia Dye Stick. So quickly aaron b: Set 
H GEORGE DEMELLO & THOMAS VERGHESE | | KUKREJA BROS. pone suu comfortable and, above all, elegant Convenient to carry, Equally effective T. 


on wet, dry or oil} hair. Stray gr 

hair or Silvery roots take on iain 

natural colour with a Crest Hair Dye $ 
Stick. Amideal hair darkener, l 


W offer a wide range of models. Exact scientific) 
li fittings as per your Doctor's advice. Undertake 
M repairs of all makes Batteries, Cords and Services. 


j Adhyaro Industrial Estate, Unit No. 278, 3ed Floor, 
| New Sun Mil! Compoune, Lower Parel, 


I BOMBAY-4900 013 ff 


Good for homes. Better for offices’ 
and shop-counters, bats, cafeterias, 
etc. 


y EA. M 4 Pomaga and formardin P 
ron an | at reasonable rates. All spares available. etel aei SON h Available in two popular shades. \ 
Bacteria free Visit personally. gripe STRUM Black and Dark Brown. Gur 
7 water HEARING AIDS CENTRE ackaging: i 
d rinking /NAVJIVAN" SOCIETY BLDG.. NO. 3, IRD FLOOR, Packaging foarig exis 
ids 55 LAMINGYON RD P.8. No. 4535, BOMBAY 8 Manufacturers: 
@ Yie Sper goU AC Umane pa © JAMSHEDJI NOWROJI & CO. PYT. LTD. 
, litre as Ai : i l- L 30, Abdul Rehman St., Bombay-3,Tel: 327342 
@ Prices 3 
(ds 
and upwa zs \ 
oe f xi! 
No boiling We : sif zh 
| . required W : * ozi ZEE 
à ih our A pockot baok E oe 
b fitted W : toquieten the mind, .. ... 885.00 SfE oF 
gelf-Stenltising QUIETER MOMENTS gjf z 1 - 
Candles. Thought provoking j r 7 5 
ries philosophical messages, ... Rs. 2.00 4 * 1 
ideal for Fee MI SPURITUAL V E acf 
j E 
Offices, d Use RICTORIUAL hotels, clubs aid messes, | (E { 
and Domest!’ s (English & Hindi) — ... ... Rs. 6.00 Ideal fer gifts. A 


HASH, PEACE, 

HAPPINESS AND 

E BLISS ee 6 Rs.0.25 
Publishers: TULSI MANAS PRAKASHAN 


VPP Rs. 145/- Tar singla 


unit shown s 


A quality nroductot SAMS MW 
A Available from : 

SAHIB SING MANUFACTURING CO. PVT. LTD. 
P. O. Box : 440 New Delhi. P. O. Box : 1768 Bombay 


les Tax extra. 
‘ostage free. 
Multi unit models also 


sions Park Street, 


BOMBAY-400 010. Design Regd.) S feats Lis 

. Phone : 24.8251 Author , : HARIKISHANDAS AGGARWAL | S (Design feod! available. ! m rote eset | P. O. Box: 9104 Calcutta, P. O. Box: 2132 Madras 
r a ae aa PHOTRONICS 10.Siation Road, Lucknow (U.P.) | ¢ Trem le aeneo Jo eck ento Bd 
e WELT ae - 


^ 


=A ; 9 
66 s WIG OR HAIR? 
YOU CAN T BE cor WHICH WOULD YOU PREFER ? 
said Athens, Madrid, Rome, Naples, Capri, 
Florence, Vienna, Zurich, Interlaken, Geneva, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, The Hague, Amsterdam and London, 
1094 WHEN n 

^3 THIS 70-YEAR YOUNG 

-| MAN WALKED 1000 MILES 
_ | IN 7 WEEKS BECAUSE OF > 


9? SHORTAGE OF FOREIGN 
«EXCHANGE AND LOCAL TAXIS. 


BUT HE DID IT DUE TO 
2 DOSES DAILY OF. 
DR. BABURAO PATEL'S 


SHIV- -. - 
SHAKTI 


hà Bemady Suprema—for VIM— VIGOUR — VITALITY 


V.P.P. D 
by M.O. Packing eto. PY ic Remodies 


le K ‘a 
Price Rg. 5/- per bott a0 Patel’s iem 
pF ee: Erctnglentlogue a Dr. Bob AMMISSION WANTED 


ACLE ! 


LUON? coated 
« cook-ware 
red in India. 


AASONS 
EGO TM 
3 NIRLEP, 


^ 


Ma s wig wa ceeet hala yoa. 
Ma > stoan, catered hau owr sy 


Economy made from 
select materials is 
designed with low neck 
to give you an elegant 
shape and maximum 


Gnd comfort. 


7 fashionable figure 


qum Beauca Foundation Inc. 
(LW-)r. O, Box No. 1862, 


Bombay I 


f id 
D 
Price Ra M0/« (pcut taces extra) 
By ¥.P.P. Re, 138/- Ini. paching wid postage 
3 Marketed by: 


VERSAL TRADERS 
bat ao a ely, i 


wie 
HEY & LABOUR. 


tact : 

N TRADERS 
jing, Matunga, 
Tele. 442176 


[I 
JHAVERI BROS; & CO. PVT. LTD, 
| 6, Mata Cou Bg. Dio Tulas. Faber 4i ON 


* 
VERKER CORPORATION 
Ve Seong Benat 0-40, Bagoe Market Galat d. 


MP M : 
EUTICALS P. LTD. 

ge R INDIA PHARMAC 001. 

MoT Tp M 


Road, Fort, Bombay; 


; Ask for our f log rms : 
|| leading store’ Posto P: s orden ree -—- 
ge free on order of 3 pieces. OF INDIA Bom 
ysta Office; 13-1 & 13- 


Be and Published for the Proprietor 
9. Box 207, Editor. KrnusHwANT SINGH; 


a5 lds, agra ok 


ri Bahal ice; 
Delhi Office: 1, Tondon Office; 3 Al 
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